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PBEFACE. 


SwEDENBOBa's  name  lias  grown  familiar  in  English 
literature,  but  with  few  definite  ideas  attached  to 
it.  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Swedenborg's 
works  are  so  voluminous  as  to  daunt  many  readers, 
nor  are  there  any  one  or  two  of  his  volumes  calcu- 
lated to  afford  a  complete  view  of  his  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  little  sect  moreover,  which  as- 
sumes his  authority  to  be  divine,  has  never  com- 
manded the  public  ear,  nor  has  any  of  its  members 
written  books  which  have  travelled  far  beyond  the 
sectarian  borders. 

To  the  majority,  Swedenborg  is  no  more  than 
an  eminent  Ghost  Seer.  Professor  Masson,  in  a 
recent  popular  work,  states  this  broadly,  saying, 

*  From  the  most  moderate  Animal  Magnetism  to 

*  the  most  involved  dreams  of  the  Swedenborgians 

*  and  Spirit  Eappers,  is  simply  the  idea,  that  our 

*  familiar  world  or  cosmos,  may  not  be  the  total 

*  sphere  of  the  phenomenal'*^ — that  is  to  say,  the 


*  *  Becent  British  Philosophy  {Lectures  delivered  at  tJie  Hoyal  Listitution, 
18^},'  p.  285. 
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drift  of  Swedenborg's  teaching  is  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Spiritual  World — a  phenomenal 
world  beyond  that  which  now  affects  our  senses, 
Mr.  Masson  means  well,  but  he  completely  misap- 
prehends Swedenborg's  real  business. 

As  a  Ghost  Seer,  Swedenborg  is  not  without 
interest,  but  it  is  an  interest  which  is  quickly 
exhausted :  to  regard  him  simply  as  a  Ghost  Seer 
is  to  make  a  prodigious  mistake.  The  mere  wonder 
monger  soon  becomes  a  bore ;  and  as  he  prolongs 
his  entertainment  we  have  to  cry  as  Hotspur  did 
under  the  infliction  of  Glendower— 

'  He  angers  me, 

*  With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 

<  Of  the  dreamer  Merlm,  and  his  prophecies ;  ^ 

*  And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 

<  A  clip-winged  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
'  A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 

*  And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 

*  As  puts  me  from  my  faith.    I  tell  you  what — 

*  He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
^  In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils*  names 

*  Tliat  were  his  lackeys :  I  cried  hum — and  well — ^go  to — 
'  But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.    O,  he*s  as  tedious 

*  As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 

*  Worse  than  a  smokv  house  : — I  had  rather  live 
^  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far, 

*  Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 

*  In  anv  summer-house  in  Cliristendom.'* 

Elsewhere  I  have  shewn  liow  Swedenborg's  true 


*  King  Henry  IV.,  Pai*t  I.,  Act  iii.,  fcScunc  1 
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glory  consists  in  a  new  definition  of  tlie  relations 
between  the  Creator  and  tlie  Creature,  and  that  his 
other-world  experiences  are  altogether  subsidiary 
to  the  illustration  of  these  relations.  He  demon- 
strates the  absolute  inutility  (for  philosophic  pur- 
poses) of  the  mere  knowledge  of  an  objective 
Spiritual  World.  Its  phenomena  teach  just  as 
much  and  just  as  little  as  the  phenomena  of  the 
Natural  World ;  for  there  roam  Atheists  who  prove 
there  is  no  God,  and  Sadducees  who  argue  they  have 
never  died*  All  this  however  has  been  obscured  by 
his  vulgar  reputation  as  Ghost  Seer,  and  his  merit 
as  the  author  of  a  profound  and  original  philosophy 
is  ahnost  unknown. 

To  try  and  remove  somewhat  of  this  inveterate 
ignorance  concerning  Swedenborg  seemed  not  an 
unworthy  task ;  and  a  biography  in  connection  with 
a  review  of  each  of  his  books  appeared  to  be  a  good 
way  of  effecting  my  purpose.  In  short,  I  resolved 
to  compile  a  Swedenborg  Cyclopaedia  in  which  no 
anecdote,  nor  any  important  principle  should  be 
omitted.  Thus  all  other  ends  have  been  surrendered 
to  the  production  of  complete  information. 

Swedenborg  has  as  far  as  possible  been  left  to 
tell  his  own  story,  and  to  reveal  the  heart  of  his 
own  books.     The  selection  of  proper  material  from 
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a  temtorj  so  extensive  has  cost  far  more  pains 
than  tlie  same  amount  of  original  composition.  In 
many  cases  the  selected  passages  have  suffered 
severe  abridgement.  Swedenborg's  thoughts  are 
constantly  delivered  in  bulky  solution,  and  if  in 
getting  rid  of  the  superfluous  water  I  have  ever 
strained  away  some  of  the  essential  substance,  I 
have  in  all  cases  supplied  the  reference  for  my 
extract  whereby  a  suspicious  reader  may  test  my 
accuracy.  The  complaint  however  which  I  really 
dread  is,  that  whilst  I  was  straining  I  did  not  strain 
harder. 

As  a  critic  of  Swedenborg  my  difficulties  have 
not  been  slight.  With  a  few  exceptions,  he  has 
undergone  no  criticism.  He  has  been  cursed  with- 
out reserve,  and  he  has  been  blessed  without  reserve, 
but  he  has  been  rarely  appreciated.  I  have  there- 
fore had  to  form  many  judgements,  which  I  feel 
sure  would  be  modified  had  I  enjoyed  the  discussion 
of  Uberal  and  enlightened  minds. 

Much  new  matter  relating  to  Swedenborg  will 
be  found  in  these  volumes,  but  I  need  only  specially 
refer  to  the  important  discovery  of  his  Book  of 
Dreams  written  in  1744,  and  printed  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Klemming  of  Stockholm  in  1859.  The  Book  of 
Dreams  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  an  obscure  and 
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pivotal  point  in  his  biography.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  it  has  enabled  me  to  vindicate  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Mathesius,  who  for  many  years  has  been 
hooted  through  Swedenborgian  literature  as  a  slan- 
derer, and  subsequently  a  madman. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  facts  yet  to  be  brought 
to  light  relative  to  Swedenborg's  personal  Ufe  in 
Sweden  and  England ;  and  if  any  one  in  the  course 
of  his  reading  encounters  aught  unrecorded  in  the 
following  pages,  I  should  gladly  and  gratefully 
hear  from  him. 

Lastly,  I  owe  thanks  for  assistance  to  many 
friends :  one  has  to  write  a  book  to  learn  how 
courteous  the  world  can  be :  let  me  name  specially, 
Dr.  Kahl,  Dean  of  Lund;  Baron  C.  Dirckinck 
Holmfeld,  of  Copenhagen;  the  late  Dr.  Tafel,  of 
Tubingen ;  and  Dr.  Gktrth  Wilkinson  and  William 
Fryer,  Esq.,  of  London. 


Thcrlow  Road,  Haufstead, 
Iheember,  1866. 
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and  when  he  has  found  the  Central  Law  of  Nature  he  will  be  as 
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Circumference,  and  around  the  Circumference  back  to  the  Centre, 
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occupant  of  Space — Second  Finites  produced  from  the  coacer- 
vation  of  First  Finites — Second  Pinites  form  the  Solar  Vortex 
and  the  First  Element — Second  Finites  condense  into  Third 
Finites,  forming  Magnetism  or  the  Second  Element — Fourth 
Finites  formed  in  like  manner  from  Third  Finites — The  Third 
Element  or  Ether  consists  of  Fourth  Finites — By  condensation 
and  coacervation  Fourth  Finites  become  Fifth  Finites,  which 
constitute  Air  or  the  Fourth  Element,  and  by  still  greater 
pressure  Water — A  Globule  of  Water  contains  all  the  Elements 
from  the  Point  downwards— Prior  and  Posterior  Finites  stand  to 
each  other  as  Active  and  Passive— Swedenborg  confirms  his 
Theory  by  Musschenbroek^s  Researches  in  Magnetism — He  finds 
Law  where  Musschenbrock  sees  none — Applies  his  Theory  to 
Sun  and  Planets,  for  what  is  tnie  of  a  single  Particle  is  true  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 


JESPER     SVEDBERG. 


SwEDENBORG  taught  that  a  man  takes  his  soul  from  his 
father,  and  his  body  from  his  mother — a  dogma  which  we  need 
not  impUcitlj  accept  in  order  to  feel  an  interest  in  some  facts 
concerning  his  own  stock. 

His  father,  Jesper  Svedberg,  was  a  notable  man  in  Sweden, 
and,  from  a  humble  origin,  rose  to  the  bishopric  of  Skara.  He 
was  the  son  of  Daniel  Isaksson,  a  copper  smelter,  in  Fahlun,  and 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  August,  1653.  After  a  custom  of  the 
time,  not  yet  extinct,  and  which  produces  many  new  and  strange 
surnames,  he  was  called,  not  Isaksson,  but  Svedberg,  after  the 
homestead  of  Sveden,  which  his  parents  owned.  How  Sved- 
berg developed  into  Swedenborg  will  in  due  course  be  told. 

Daniel  Isaksson  and  his  wife  Anna  were  pious,  industrious, 
and  poor,  and  had  quite  a  flock  of  children,  whom  they  brought 
up  in  ^  a  godly,  severe,  and  serious  manner.'  '  My  mother,' 
writes  Jesper,  '  was  to  me  all  that  Monica  was  to  Augustine.' 
Isaksson  reckoned  his  family  the  source  of  all  his  blessings, 
and  that  they  were  to  him  means  of  income  and  prosperity. 
After  dining,  he  would  sometimes    say,   '  Thank  you,  my 

*  children,  for  dinner  !  I  have  dined  with  you,  and  not  you  with 

*  me.  God  has  given  me  food  for  your  sake ;'  a  speech  pregnant 
with  that  wisdom  which  is  foolishness  to  the  world,  that  takes 
Malthus  for  a  prophet. 

Isaksson's  cheerftd  faith  was  continually  justified  in  plenty, 
and  crowned  at  last  in  abundance  beyond  his  hopes.  He 
formed  one  of  a  party  of  twenty-four  to  open   a  deserted 
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copper  mine  flooded  with  water,  and  by  its  yield  he  became 
one  of  the  richest  miners  in  his  district. 

Our  boy  Jesper,  when  in  his  sixth  year,  was  playing  with 
his  brother  by  the  mill-dam,  which  was  running  furiously, 
swollen  with  the  spring  floods.  The  brother  got  upon  the 
cross-bar  of  the  sluice,  and  defied  Jesper  to  follow.  Jesper  at 
once  sprang  up,  tiunbled  into  the  stream,  and  was  borne  down 
to  the  mill  wheel  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  stopped  with  his 
feet.  Alarm  was  given,  and  after  much  trouble  he  was  taken 
out  as  dead,  but  with  many  pains  he  was  revived.     *  From 

*  that  day,'  he  tells  us,  *  I  determined  to  commend  myself, 
^  morning  and  evening,  to  the  hand  of  God  and  the  keeping 
'  of  his  holy  Angels.' 

He  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Fahlun  kept  by  a  drunken  master, 
nicknaiued  Ill-Peter,  whose  habits  and  firee  use  of  the  rod  dis- 
gusted Jesper.  He  loved  books ;  his  Bible  he  read  constantly, 
alone  and  to  others,  and  was  delighted  when  he  could  find  an 
audience  before  whom  he  could  play  at  preaching.  These  and 
other  signs  satisfie<l  his  parents  that  he  was  destined  for  the 
ministry.  To  see  a  son  in  the  pulpit  is  an  ambition  common 
alike  to  many  a  lowly  Swedish  and  Scottish  home. 

At  thirteen  they  therefore  sent  him  to  college,  first  to 
Upsala  for  three  years,  and  then  to  Lund.  At  Lund  he  had  a 
relative.  Professor  Holm,  who  drilled  him  thoroughly  in  logic 
and  metaphysics,  to  which  he  had  a  strong  dislike.  At  a 
scholastic  discussion  he  took  occasion  to  shew  what  he  thought 
of  his  studies,  by  reading  an  address  crammed  with  metaphysical 
jargon,  which  set  the  company  in  roars  of  laughter.  Samuel 
Puffendorf,  who  had  been  drawn  to  Lund,  as  Pnjfessor  of  In- 
ternational Law,  by  King  Charics  XL,  applauded  the  youth's 
performance ;  the  great  jurist  having  a  supreme  contempt  for 
pedantry. 

Svedberg's  life  at  Lund  shewed  a  marked  change  from  that 
at  Upsala,  as  he  with  much  naivet<$  tells  us.    *  WTien  at  ITpsala, 

*  I  went  al>out  with  blue  stockings  and  Swedish  leatluT  shoes, 
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'  and  a  plain  blue  cloak.  I  did  not  dare  to  go  into  church,  but 
^  stopped  at  the  font,  close  behind  the  men^s  pews.  But  in  Lund 
^  I  became  worldly  like  my  companions.  I  sported  a  wig,  black 
'  and  long,  a  fine  great-coat,  a  sash  as  then  worn  by  laymen, 
'  and  thought  nobody  was  like  me,  and  that  common  folks 
^  should  clear  out  of  my  way,  and  make  obeisance  to  me.^ 

The  constant  presence  of  Spirits  good  and  evil,  and  at  times 
open  intercourse  with  them,  was  Svedberg's  assured  faith.  He 
knew  that  he  consorted  with  an  Angel,  who  assisted  him  in  all 
affairs,  and  protected  him  in  all  dangers.  When  at  college,  he 
had  a  vision,  in  which,  like  St.  Paul,  he  saw  and  heard  things 
unspeakable.  After  preaching  at  Hoby,  near  Lund,  on  the 
third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  in  1673,  towards  nightfall  there 
were  heard  in  the  vacant  church,  where  there  was  no  organ, 
loud  voices  singing  psalms.  All  the  people  of  the  hamlet 
heard  the  ravishing  sounds.     ^  From  that  time,^  he  tells  us,  ^  I 

*  held  in  awful  reverence  the  offices  of  Divine  worship,  knowing 
^  that  God^s  Angels  were  peculiarly  present  during  their  trans- 
^  action.'  In  remembrance  of  this  manifestation  of  angelic 
power,  he  annually  celebrated  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity 
as  '  The  Great  Festival  of  Great  Sinners.' 

'  Whilst  a  student,'  he  relates,  '  God  kept  mc  from  evil 
'  company.  To  be  with  holy  men,  and  to  read  the  works  of 
^  those  who  had  written  about  the  Bible,  and  whose  fame  is 
^  spread  through  the  learned  world,  was  my  chief  joy.     God's 

*  Angel  once  stood  by  me  and  said,  "  What  are  you  reading 
^ "  there?"  I  replied, "  I  read  the  Bible,  Scriver,  (whose  Treasure 
^  ^^for  Souls  I  esteem  more  than  all  gold  and  silver)  Liitkeman, 
* "  Jo.  Amdt,  Kortholt,  Grossgebaur,  Jo.  Schmidt,  and  others." 
'  The  Angel  then  asked,  "  Do  you  understand  what  you  read  in 
* "  the  Bible  ?"  I  answered,  "  How  can  I  understand  when  no 
* "  one  interprets  for  me  ?"  Then  the  Angel  said,  "  Get  Gteier, 
* "  J.  and  S.  Schmidt,  Dieterich,  Tamov,  Gerhard,  and  Crell's 
* "  Biblical  Concordance,^^  I  said,  "  Some  of  these  I  have  and 
' "  the  others  I  will  procure."  Then  spoke  the  Angel,  "  Blessed 
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'"is  he  that  readcth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  tliis  pn>- 
' "  phecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein,"  and 
' "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
'  I  sighed,  praying  that  by  the  help  of  God's  spirit  I  might 
'  giv(»  each  minute  of  my  life  to  His  most  holy  will.     Thereon 

*  the    Angel  blessed    me,  I   thanked   him    hmnbly,    and  he 

*  departed.' 

At  twenty-one  he  returned  to  Upsala  and  entered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  a  theological  bursary.  M.  Brunner,  the 
Professor  of  Theology  ran  his  eye  over  the  young  man,  and 
asked  him  if  he  hoped  to  become  a  clergyman  in  a  courtier's 
dress.  He  did  not  require  a  second  hint ;  off  went  the  gay 
clothes  and  he  re-appeared  in  a  becoming  garb.  Brunner 
discerned  a  good  heart  in  Svedberg  and  took  him  to  his  home 
as  tutor  to  his  son  Sebastian.  '  In  Bnmner's  house,'  he  says, 
'  I  learnt  many  good  things  in  morals  as  well  as  learning,  and 
'  above  all  to  lead  a  pious,  righteous,  and  orderly  life.   Brunner 

*  was  a  spiritual  man  in  speech,  manners,  clothes, yea  throughout 

*  his  whole  being.'  Brunner  allowed  him  to  occupy  his  pulpit, 
and  after  his  death  in  1679  Svedberg  continued  to  officiate  for 
three  years  in  his  parish.     He  published    ^A  Short  Sermon  on 

*  the  Premature  Death  of  the  Iiet\  M.  Brunner^  D,D.^  Professor 

*  at  Upsala  and  Rector  in  the  Parish  of  Dannmark^  which  was 
as  the  letting  out  of  water ;  for  from  that  time  forth  throughout 
his  long-  career  he  plied  the  printing  press  almost  incessantly'. 

*  I  can  scarcely  believe,'  he  says,  '  that  anybody  in  Sweden 
'  has  written  so  much  as  I  have  done  ;  since,  I  think,  ten  carts 
'  could  scarcely  carry  away  what  I  have  written  and  printed  at 
'  my  own  expence,  yet  there  is  much,  verily  there  is  nearly  as 
'  much  not  printed.' 

In  1682  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
1683  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  King's  Regiment  of  Cavalry  Life  Guards. 

Aged  30,  and  with  a  reasonable  provision  for  life,  Sved- 
berg thought  he  might  now  take  a  wife;  and  on  the  16th  of 
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December,  1683,  he  married  Sara,  (laughter  of  Albrecht 
Behm,  Assessor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Mmes.  Her  father 
and  family  were  wealthy,  and  she  brought  him  a  considerable 
dowry,  with  which  he  resolved  to  travel  and  see  the  world 
outside  Sweden.  After  spending  st>me  six  months  with  his 
young  wife  he  obtained  a  year's  ftirlough,  and  about  Mid- 
sunmier,  1684,  sailed  for  England. 

To  London  and  Oxford  he  gave  three  months.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  with  whom  he 
had  much  conversation  on  ecclesiastical  union,  telling  him 
that    '  it  could  never  be  effected  save  by  the  -hand  of  God, 

*  prayer,  and  a  peaceful  mind.'  He  was  deeply  impressed 
'with  the  sanctified  lives  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  strict 

*  observance  of  Sunday  by  the  people.'  Paris  he  next  visited, 
and  ^  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  care  the  Catholic  Church 

*  took  of  the  poor ;  and  how  ladies  of  quality  dressed  in  mean 
^  garments,  sought  out  the  sick  and  houseless,  and  ministered  to 

*  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  if  they  had  been  their  blood- 

*  relations.'  In  Strasburg  he  lived  some  time  at  the  house  of 
the  theologian  Bebelius,  where  he  met  and  enjoyed  the  company 
of  the  learned  Sebastian  Schmidt.  These  two  men  he  used  to 
speak  of  afterwards  as  his  spiritual  fathers.  Spener,  the 
leader  of  the  Pietists,  he  wished  to  visit ;  but  he  was  then 
ill  in  bed,  and  he  had  to  suppress  his  longing  for  com- 
munion with  him.  In  1685  he  left  Strasburg,  and  went  to 
Heidelberg,  Mannheim,  &c.  At  Mannheim  he  met  a  Lutheran 
clergyman,  who  tried  his  patience  sadly  with  a  tedious 
disquisition  concerning  the  then  flagrant  controversy  as  to 
the  propriety  of  saying  Unser  Vater^  Our  Father,  according 
to  the  German  idiom,  instead  of  Vater  Unser^  Father  Our, 
as  Luther  had  done,  following  the  Latin,  Pater  Noster.  At 
Frankfort  he  saw  Ludolph,  the  only  man  he  met  in  all  his 
journey  who  could  talk  Swedish.  Ludolph  had  travelled 
in  Sweden,   liked  the   Swedes,  but  told   Svedberg  to   *my 

*  country's  shame  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  Swedish 
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'  grammar  in  existence.'  Down  the  Rhine  he  passed  into 
Holland,  seeing  its  cities,  and  then  by  sea  to  Hamburg^ 
where  he  lived  for  ten  weeks  in  the  house  of  Edzardius,  a 
learned  orientalist,  zealous  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews, 
and  an  indefatigable  clergyman.  He  exercised  the  young 
people  of  his  church  every  Simday  in  the  catechism,  to 
Svedberg's  great  satisfaction.  '  It  is  not  to  be  described,' 
he  writes,  *  how  piously  and  seriously  this  holy  man  lived. 
^  He  laid  his  hands  every  day  on  the  heads  of  his  children,  and 
^  blessed  them  as  Jacob  did  his  sons,  and  Christ  little  children. 
'  God  bless  hifiw  soul,  and  give  him  His  eternal  rest ! ' 

Svedberg  asked  Edzardius  what  language  we  should  use  in 
Heaven.     The  Doctor  was  silent.     Then  said  Svedberg,  *  I 

*  think  it  will  be  the  language  of  Angels.     As  the  Angels 

*  speak  Swedish  when  conversing  with  Swedes,  German  with 
'  the  Germans,  Englisli  with  the  English,  and  so  on,  I  shall  have 
'  to  talk  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  Swedish,  and  they 

*  will  answer  in  the  same  ;  and  when  they  talk  to  one  another 

*  in  Hebrew,  I  shall  know  what  they  say,  for  I  understand  that 

*  tongue.'* 

Svedberg  returned  to  Stockholm  in  August,  1685,  and  was 
made  glad  by  the  sight  of  a  son,  bom  to  him  in  the  November 
of  his  absence,  and  named  Albrecht  after  his  grandfather. 
The  year  of  travel  he  had  enjoyed  proved  a  seed-time  in  his 
existence;  in  it  he  acquired  methods  and  impulses  which 
through  life  he  turned  to  fruitful  practice. 

To  his  regiment,  consisting  of  1,200  men,  he  resolved  to  be  a 
chaplain  indeed,  and  commenced  by  exercising  them  thoroughly 
in  the  catechism.     '  To  this,'  he  tells  us,  '  they  were  quite  un- 


*  Says  Emanuel  8wedenborg,  *  Every  Spirit  and  Angel,  when  conversing 
with  a  man,  speaks  to  him  in  his  mother-tongue  ;  thus  French  with  a 
Frenchman,  English  with  an  Englishman,  Qreck  with  a  Greek,  Arabic  with 
an  Arabian,  and  so  forth.  With  one  another  Spirits  and  Angels  converse  in 
a  universal  spiritual  language,  which  every  one  after  death  utters  sponta- 
neously, without  difficulty  and  without  instruction.'' — Conjugiai  Love^  n.  326, 
published  1766. 
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used,  BO  that  when  they  saw  me  coming,  as  they  afterwards  told 
me,  they  quivered  more  than  they  ever  did  before  the  enemy ; 
but  when  I  commenced  telling  them  in  a  quiet  way  stories 
from  the  Bible,  and  strengthening  them  in  Christian  faith  and 
lite  they  began  to  like  me  so  well  that  they  did  not  care  to  go 
away  when  their  time  was  up  and  another  detachment  was 
coming  ia,  so  that  between  the  two  I  was  nearly  trampled 
down.  The  officers,  likewise,  sat  at  the  table  listening  and 
exchanging  with  me  good  and  edifying  words.  At  one  yearly 
muster  of  the  regiment  I  told  them  that  next  year  I  should 
give  every  man  a  catechism  who  could  read  print.  I  took 
down  the  names  of  all  those  who  could  then  read  to  the  number 
of  300.  Next  year  I  found  600  so  qualified,  and  it  cost  me 
six  hundred  copper  dollars  to  redeem  my  promise.  I  went 
immediately  to  King  Charles  XL  and  told  him  of  the  expense 
I  had  been  put  to,  and  he  at  once  took  up  his  purse  and  gave 
me  a  handiul  of  silver  without  counting  it.^ 

The  regiment  did  not  take  up  all  his  time,  and  he  officiated 
as  assistant  to  the  court  chaplain.  His  free  and  honest 
preaching  won  the  King's  heart,  and  he  commanded  his  services 
as  a  regular  court  chaplain.  He  pleaded  hard  in  his  sermons  for 
strict  ecclesiastical  discipline,  a  sabbatical  observance  of  Sunday, 
and  other  reforms,  which  advocated  with  blunt  fervour  in  die 
midst  of  transgressors  earned  him  much  dislike,  and  involved 
him  in  many  troubles.  One  day  the  King  told  him,  "  Thou 
"  hast  many  enemies,"  to  which  he  answered,  "  The  servant  of 
^  the  Lord,  your  majesty,  is  not  good  for  much  who  has  not 
*'  enemies.  Look  at  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  and  Christ  himself, 
*'  what  foes  and  detractors  had  they  not !"  On  another  occasion, 
the  King  said,  "  Ask  what  you  like  and  I  will  give  it  to  you." 
It  required  a  strong  head  to  carry  such  favour,  but  Svedberg 
appears  to  have  been  equal  to  it.  *  From  that  day,'  he  tells 
us,  '  I  became  more  earnest  and  wary  in  all  I  said  and  did.  I 
*  asked  nothing  for  myself  or  mine,  no  not  even  half  a  stiver  J 
'  but  spoke  to  the  King  freely  concerning  men  meritorious  and 
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ific'ii  |N>or,  and  he  always  attended  to  my  dedres.  I  also 
plea^lfMl  for  his  favour  for  schools,  colleges,  and  the  circulation 
of  relipous  boolcH.  When  he  asked  me  who  should  be  appointed 
U9  such  and  such  a  living,  I  named  the  person  I  thought,  saying 
he  is  serious  and  one  of  the  '  old  sort/  and  he  straightway  got 
thi;  place.  Hence  many  good  men  came  into  rich  livings  to 
their  happy  surprise,  and  without  any  idea  of  who  it  was  that 
ha^l  singled  them  out  for  promotion.  As  I  found  every  day 
frei;r  access  to  his  Majesty  I  prayed  with  my  whole  heart  unto 
(jitnl  that  I  might  not  become  proud  nor  misuse  my  oppor- 
tuniticH,  but  that  He  should  apply  me  to  His  glory  and  service; 
and  that  I  might  fulfil  my  every  duty  with  watchftilness,  and 
never  forget  that  court  favour  is  variable,  and  that  I  was  girt 
aliout  with  gossips  and  backbiters.  Moreover,  I  laid  down 
thes^;  two  rules  for  myself ;  first.  To  meddle  in  no  affaurs 
[K>litical  or  mundane  with  which  I  had  no  business ;  and 
second,  Never  to  speak  ill  of  any  one  should  he  even  be  my 
worst  enemy  and  persecutor.' 
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CHAPTER  II, 


JESPER  SVEDBERG  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE  WORLD. 


In  this  time  of  royal  favour,  on  the  29th  of  January,  1688, 
was  Svedberg^s  second  son  bom.  He  called  him  Emanuel,  a 
name,  he  thought,  *  which  should  continually  remind  him  of 

*  the  nearness  of  God,  and  of  that  interior,  holy,  and  mysterious 
^imion  in  which,  through  faith,  we  stand  to  our  good  and 

*  gracious  God.' 

In  1690  the  King  appointed  Svedberg  to  the  rural  living 
of  Vingaker,  but  he  did  not  leave  Stockholm  to  occupy  it 
until  1692.  He  found  the  widow  and  children  of  his  pre- 
decessor were  badly  off,  so  he  left  them  for  a  year  in  possession 
of  the  parsonage,  with  its  fields  and  meadows,  allowed  them 
half  the  income,  and  paid  all  their  taxes ;  '  and,'  he  says,  ^  I 
'  lost  nothing  thereby,  for  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  one 

*  derives  more  blessings  from  the  prayers  of  widows,  orphans, 
'  and  the  wretched  than  from  the  richest  living.' 

His  connection  with  the  people  at  Vingaker  was  brief; 
but,  he  says,  *  the  days  I  spent  among  them  were  the  sweetest 

*  of  my  life.  They  received  me  as  they  might  have  done  an 
^  Angel.     My  love  for  them,  and  theirs  for  me,  was  more  than 

*  words  can  express.  They  pulled  down  the  large,  old,  wom- 
^  out  vicarage,  and  built  me  a  new  one  with  many  handsome 

*  rooms,  without  any  cost  to  me  worth  mentioning.  Scarcely  a 
^  day  passed  in  which  they  did  not  bring  us  more  than  was 

*  needful  for  our  domestic  economy  ;  a  sort  of  kindness  which 
'  at  first  gladdened  me  much,  but  afterwards  oppressed  and 

*  frightened  me.' 
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They  were  a  curious  people  at  Vmgaker.  Before  Svedberg's 
time  Queen  Christina  appointed  Doctor  Baazius,  a  young  man, 
to  the  living.  He  went  down  to  preach  to  his  flock,  and  when 
service  was  over,  he  asked  them  how  they  liked  him.  All 
were  silent.  He  repeated  his  question,  but  received  no  answer. 
Again  he  repeated  it,  but  still  there  was  no  response.  Then 
he  said,  "  I  can  easily  see  I  have  not  satisfied  you ;  and  be  it 
"  so.  I  have  been  sent  here  by  my  queen  and  bishop,  else  I 
"  should  not  have  come."  Thereupon  an  old  white-haired  man 
stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  said,  "  God  be  praised,  you  have 
"  a  beard;  you  are  welcome ! "  Baazius  asked  in  amaze,  "What 
"  do  you  want  with  my  beard  ?  "  To  this  the  ancient  peasant 
answered,  "  People  said  you  were  a  child ;  this  is  no  parish  for 
"  infants ;  God  be  thanked,  you  have  a  beard;  you  are  welcome. 
"  Give  our  compliments  to  the  queen,  and  thank  her." 

Svedberg,  after  his  appointment  to  Vingakcr,  received 
oflFers  of  two  or  three  other  livings,  which,  because  there  was 
strife  in  one,  and  his  acceptance  of  another  would  evoke  envy, 
he  declined.  His  sudden  rise,  his  restless,  out-spoken,  and 
aggressive  character  inevitably  created  him  many  enemies, 
and  led  him  into  many  difficulties;  but  in  all  he  conducted 
himself  warily,  and  held  his  own  with  fair  success.     *  The 

*  more,'  he  tells  us,   '  I  had  to  sufler  from  hatred  and  malice, 

*  the  more  I  found  the  grace  and  love  of  God  to  overflow 

*  within  my  heart.' 

When  in  Stockholm  in  the  summer  of  1692,  removing  the 
last  of  his  furniture  to  the  new  house  at  Vingaker,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  letter  from  the  King  appointing  him  third  Professor 
of  Theology  at  Upsala.  He  went  straight  to  Charles  and 
pleaded  that  he  might  be  excused  as  he  had  been  quite  unused 
to  college  work  for  fuU  ten  years.  The  King  insisted  on  his 
compliance  and  Svedberg  yielded,  saying,  "  In  God's  name  it 
^^  cannot  be  helped.  I  shall  do  my  best  and  fly  to  God  for  help; 
*'  but  your  Majesty  must  protect  my  back."  "  I  will  do  that," 
«aid  the  King.    Svedberg  stretched  out  his  hand  saying, "  Will 
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^^  your  Majesty  give  me  your  hand  as  an  assurance  ?"  which 
Charles  at  once  cordially  did.  The  King  shewed  him  still 
further  faTour,  for  ere  he  had  been  a  month  settled  in  the 
university  he  made  him  rector  of  Upsala ;  then  his  salary  as 
professor  was  increased ;  the  living  of  Dannmark,  where  he  had 
officiated  when  a  student,  was  presented  to  him ;  and  in  1694 
he  was  made  first  Professor  of  Theology  and  Dean  of  Upsala. 

One  of  Svedberg's  fears  about  going  to  Upsala  arose  from 
the  aversion  which  the  high  and  dry  scientific  theologians  who 
dwelt  there  had  to  his  hearty  religion  which  they  scoffed  at  as 
pietism.  They  spread  a  report  through  the  university  that 
^  when  that  pietist,  Svedberg,  comes,  no  student  will  be  allowed 
*  to  wear  a  wig  or  carry  a  sword.'  About  wigs  and  swords  he 
did  not  trouble  himself,  and  the  ^  pietist^  proved  quite  a 
favourite  with  the  students.  Other  affairs,  greater  than 
students'  wigs  and  swords,  disturbed  his  peace. 

It  had  been  decided  to  revise  the  Swedish  Bible  and 
improve  the  translation,  and  a  committee  had  been  appointed 
for  that  purpose  in  1686,  and  on  it  Svedberg  was  placed,  on 
the  13th  of  August,  1691.  To  put  Svedberg  on  a  conmiittee 
was  equivalent  to  working  it  at  high  pressure,  and  by  the 
22nd  of  June,  1692,  the  revised  Bible  was  ready.  Greorge 
Burchardt,  a  Grerman  printer,  settled  in  Stockholm,  was 
dispatched  abroad  to  buy  paper,  types,  and  tools  for  its 
production ;  and  Svedberg,  on  the  King's  guarantee,  supplied 
ready  money  for  the  undertaking  out  of  his  wife's  and  a  ward's 
funds.  Burchardt  returned  with  one  foreman  and  twelve 
printers,  and  a  stock  of  paper  shortly  followed,  which  had  been 
purchased  in  Grermany,  Holland,  and  Basle.  Meanwhile  grave 
doubts  had  been  cast  on  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  and  it 
was  felt  impossible  to  allow  it  to  go  to  press.  Delay  followed 
delay,  and  the  printers  stood  idle,  to  Svedberg's  intense 
mortification  and  loss.  The  new  Bible  did  not  appear  until 
several  years  afterwards,  and  then  with  only  a  few  alterations 
in  orthography. 
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Undeterred  by  this  disappointmeiit,  he  entered  on  the 
preparation  of  a  new  Psahn  Book  with  a  few  select  asso- 
ciates, who  worked  quietly  together  over  verse  and  music 
until  the  book  was  completed.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the 
church,  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  two  committees,  was 
highly  approved,  and  with  a  few  changes  and  ad^tious  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  in  1694-5  appeared  in 
4to.,  8vo.,  12mo.,  and  16mo.  Now,  when  success  seemed 
assured,  trouble  began.  Xo  sooner  was  the  Psalm  Book 
published  than  shrieks  that  its  verse  was  laden  with  pietistic 
heresy  rose  up  through  the  land.     ^  Professor  Crispin  Jemfeldt, 

*  of  Dorpat,'  says  Svedberg,  *  a  quarrelsome,  bold,  and  impu- 
'  dent  man,  wrote  a  great  many  scurrilous  observations  on  the 
^  Psalm  Book ;  and  his  kiiiBuian,  the  Bishop  of  Westeras,  sided 
^  with  him,  a  prelate  who  had  never  done  anything  to  advance 
'  religion,  but  spent  his  years  in  adding  field  to  field,  and  had 
'  stored  up  in  his  house  whole  chests  of  gold  and  silver.'  The 
friends  and  foes  of  the  Psalm  Book  fought  for  some  time  with 
varied  success.  Jenifeldt  told  the  Kuig  to  his  face  that  if  he  did 
not  condenm  the  book,  that  its  heresies  would  cause  a  religious 
war,  whereon  the  King  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  da^ed  him 
against  the  wall.  Jcmfeldt  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  few  days  died, 
and  was  proclaimed  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  The 
upshot  was,  that  after  many  consultations  with  the  bishops  and 
a  general  confession  that  it  was  only  malignity  that  found  heresy 
in  Svedberg's  lines,  the  King  thought  it  politic  to  prohibit  *  the 

*  Svedbergian  Psalm  Book,'  as  it  was  called. 

Burchardt,  the  printer,  between  the  Bible  and  the  Psalm 
Book,  was  ruined,  and  relates  Svedberg,  *  was  never  quite  right 

*  in  his  head  afterwards.    I,  too,  lost  much  money,  but  Grod  com- 

*  pensated  me  with  full  interest  for  all  I  suffered;'  which,  when 
we  think  of  Burchardt,  seems  scarcely  fair.  It  was  at  this  pain- 
fid  juncture  that  the  King  made  him  Dean  of  Upsala,  to  his 
intense  delight.  '  It  is  incredible  and  indescribable,'  he  tells  us, 
'  what  consolation  and  peace  are  felt  by  the  servants  of  the  Lord 
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^  when  raised  in  a  high  and  holy  calling ;  and  contrariwise  how 

*  down-hearted  they  must  be  who  experience  no  such  elevation.' 

Upsala,  where  Svedberg  now  lived,  was  a  pleasant  city 
of  some  5,000  inhabitants,  set  in  a  wide  undulating  plain,  and 
made  up  of  low-built  houses  of  wood  and  stone,  surrounded 
with  gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  stood  the  grand  cathe- 
dral, esteemed  the  finest  Gothic  building  in  Scandinavia,  where 
Sweden's  kings  of  old  were  crowned,  and  the  bones  of  many 
rested.  Built  around  this  *  beautiful  house  of  God'  in  a 
spacious  square  were  the  university  buildings;  two  houses  in 
which  Svedberg  owned  as  professor  and  rector.  Here  in  this 
fine  square  our  boy  Emanuel  spent  his  childhood  and  found  his 
playground. 

Besides  lecturing  as  professor,  Svedberg  was  indefatigable 
as  a  preacher  and  pastor.  On  all  Sundays  and  holidays  and  every 
Friday  he  preached,  and  regularly  catechised  the  students  and 
youth  of  the  city.  His  zeal  was  infectious.  *  All  came  willingly 
^  and  joyfully  ;  even  the  parents  came  imasked  and  stimulated 
'  their  children.' 

His  house  we  may  readily  imagine  was  not  a  dull  one ;  for 
wherever  Svedberg  might  be,  he  was  an  unfailing  source  of  stir 
and  bustle  ;  and  in  addition,  he  had  now  eight  or  nine  children 
to  chase  away  any  remnant  of  priestly  or  learned  gloom  which 
mi^t  linger  within  the  walls  of  an  old  house  in  Upsala  Square. 
There  were  boys,  Albrecht,  Emanuel,  Eliezer  and.  Jesper, 
and  Daniel  who  died  in  babyhood ;  and  girls  Anna,  Hedwig, 
Catharina  and  Margaretta.  To  find  room  for  this  large  com- 
pany he  pulled  down  one  of  his  houses  in  the  square,  and  set 
about  rebuildmg  it  on  a  more  commodious  scale. 

About  the  names  of  these  his  children  the  Bishop  gossips 
so  pleasantly  that  we  may  listen  to  him  for  a  little. 

'  Moreover,  I  kept  myself  humble,  and  sought  no  sjK)nsors 
^  of  rank  for  my  children  as  many  do.     I  shall  give  the  reasons 

*  why  I  called  my  sons,  Emanuel,  Eliezer  and  Jesper,  and 

*  none  after  their  grandfathers,  or  any  others  of  the  family. 
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(Albreclit,  the  eldest,  was  bom  during  my  timTds  in  fiyrngn 
partB,  and  his  mother  named  him  after  her  fiufaer.)  I  do  not 
find  in  the  whole  Bible  a  mngle  case  in  whidi  diildren  re- 
ceived the  names  of  their  parents  or  fore&therB.  I  will  only 
mention  the  patriarch  Jacob  and  King  David.  The  fonner 
had  holy,  celebrated,  glorious  ancestors,  and  he  had  twdve 
s^ms,  not  one  of  whom  was  called  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jaook 
King  David  had  also  many  sons,  not  one  of  whom  he  called 
JcHse,  or  David.  Solomon  had  also  many  sons,  none  of 
whom  he  called  David,  Jesse,  or  Solomon,  and  among  his 
numerous  descendants  there  were  many  Kings  and  Princes, 
and  not  one  was  called  Solomon,  or  David.  This  good 
cuHtoH),  however,  had,  before  the  time  of  Christ,  given  way, 
as  is  evident  from  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  at 
first  they  wished  to  name  after  his  father  Zacharias,  (Lake 
i.  AO)  which  Ih  a  noble  and  significant  name,  memaria  dommi^ 
in  order  that  he  might  be  ever  mindful  of  the  Lord. 

'  Hereby,  I  by  no  means  presume  to  censure  those,  who 
call  tiu^ir  children  after  their  own  names;  yet  I  hope  and 
expect  Uiat  nobody  will  blame  my  maimer  since  I  have  the 
Jiibhi  and  the  examples  of  many  Saints  on  my  side.  I  have 
the  full  conviction,  that  only  such  names  should  be  given  to 
children  as  may  awaken  in  them  the  fear  of  God,  and  keep 
tlieni  mindful  of  propriety  and  virtue;  and  not,  as  many 
thoughtless  parents  do,  give  improper  names  to  their  children, 
forgetting  the  answer  which  a  bad  name  enabled  the  prudent 
Abigail  to  give  to  King  David  concerning  her  husband 
Nabal,  (which  means  in  Hebrew  'folly').  'Let  not  my 
l^>rd,  I  pray  thee,  set  his  heart  against  this  man  of  Belial, 
even  Nabal :  for  as  his  name  is,  so  is  he  ;  Nabal  is  his  name, 
and  follv  is  i^4th  Iiim. 

'  Eliezer,  my  son's  name,  signifies  'God  is  my  help;'  and 
God  has  l)ecn  his  friend  and  has  graciously  helped  him.  He 
was  a  pious  child,  made  good  progress,  and  was  called  home 
by  a  happy  death  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 
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*  Jesper,  my  youngest  son,  was  called  after  me  merely 
^  because  he  was  bom  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  hour, 
^  as  myself,  who  first  saw  the  light  of  the  world  on  the  28th  of 
^  August,  1653. 

^  I  am  a  Sunday  child,  and  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my 
^  children,  was  also  a  Sunday  child,  and  all  my  children  are 
^  Sunday  children,  except  Catharina,  who  was  bom  at  Upsala 
^  on  the  3rd  day  of  Easter. 

^  I  have  never  had  my  daughters  in  Stockholm,  where 
^  many  reside  in  order  to  leam  fine  manners,  but  where  they 
^  also  leam  much  that  is  worldly  and  hurtful  to  the  soul.' 

Emanuel,  writing  long  aft;erwards  in  his  old  age  to  Dr. 
Beyer  in  1769,  describes  his  thoughts  in  these  Upsala  years : — 

*  With  regard  to  what  passed  in  the  earliest  part  of  my 

*  life,  about  which  you  wish  to  be  informed :  from  my  fourth  to 

*  my  tenth  year,  my  thoughts  were  constantly  engrossed  in 

*  reflecting  on  God,  on  Salvation,  and  on  the  Spiritual  Affec- 
^  dons  of  Man.  I  often  revealed  things  in  my  discourse  which 
^  filled  my  parents  with  astonishment,  and  made  them  declare 
'  at  times,  that  certainly  the  Angels  spoke  through  my  mouth. 

'  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year,  it  was  my  greatest 

*  delight  to  converse  with  the  Clergy  concerning  Faith ;  to 

*  whom  I  often  observed  that  Charity  or  Love  is  the  Life  of 

*  Faith,  and  that  this  quickening  Charity  or  Love  is  no  other 
^  than  the  Love  of  one's  neighbour ;  that  God  vouchsafes  this 
^  Faith  to  every,  one ;  but,  that  no  one  obtains  it  unless  he 
'  practises  that  Charity. 

^  I  knew  no  other  belief,  at  that  time,  than  that  God  is  the 

*  Creator  and  Preserver  of  Nature ;  that  He  gives  men  under- 
^  standing,  good  inclinations,  and  other  gift»  derived  fix)m  these. 

'  I  knew  nothing,  at  that  time,  of  the  systematic  or  dog- 
^  matic  kind  of  Faith  which  teaches  that  God  the  Father  imputes 
^  the  righteousness  or  merits  of  the  Son  to  whomsoever,  and  at 
'  whatsoever  time  He  wills,  even  to  the  impenitent :  and  had  I 
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^  heard  of  such  a  faith,  it  would  have  been  then,  as  now,  quite 
^  unintelligible  to  me.' 

Writing  about  the  same  time  of  the  Trinity,  and  opposing 
the  notion  of  there  being  three  persons,  or  three  gods,  in  the 
Godhead,  he  remarks : — 

*  From  my  earliest  years  I  could  never  admit  into  my  mind 

*  the  idea  of  more  gods  than  one ;  and  I  have  always  received, 

*  and  do  still  retain,  the  idea  of  one  God  alone.'* 

A  precocious  child,  indeed,  and  badly  instructed  for  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman's  son !  some  will  exclaim. 

As  to  the  precocity,  we  must  remember  that  the  Bible  and 
theology  were  the  perpetual  talk  of  his  father's  house;  that 
he,  his  brotliers  and  sisters,  almost  lived  in  tlie  Church,  and 
were  daily  hearing  or  talking  about  sermons ;  that  they  were 
constantly  under  interrogation  as  to  what  they  read  and  learned; 
and  that  Emanuel's  thoughts  were  still  fiui;her  stimulated  by 
the  admiration  which  heard  the  Angels  speak  in  his  utterances. 

Into  these  memories  of  his  childhood  Swedenborg  inserts 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  of  his  prime.  Unques- 
tionably that  doctrine  was  rooted  in  his  yoimg  thoughts;  but  we 
are  not  to  believe  that  he  delivered  it  in  stiff  phrases  about '  the 

*  Spiritual  Aflfections  of  Man,'  telling  the  clergy  that  '  Charity 

*  or  Love  is  the  Life  of  Faith,'  and  that  '  God  vouchsafes  this 

*  Faith  alone  to  those  who  love  their  neighbours,'  and  so  on. 
When  he  wrote  out  these  recollections  he  had  forgotten  how 
children  talk,  and  although  we  may  find  in  them  the  matter  of 
his  young  thought  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  reproduced 
the  manner. 

To  childhood  the  deepest  questions  of  life  present  them- 
selves bodily,  and  we  esteem  that  manhood  happy  which  is 
able  to  unravel  and  understand  some  members  thereof.  I 
know  a  child,  who  is  now  wondermg  why  God  does  not  kill 
the  Devil  ?  That  little  boy  may  live  to  four  score,  and  become 
learned  in  all  the  lore  of  the  universities,  but  his  skill  will  be 

*    Vera  Christiana  Beligio,  No.  16,  publiBhed  1771. 
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thought  great  if  he  can  demonstrate  in  a  few  cases — Why  the 
Divine  Wisdom  suffers  error,  sin,  disease  and  pain  to  exist ;  or 
in  other  words,  Why  Gpd  does  not  kill  the  Devil. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  after  the  fashion  of  thought,  which 
is  commonly  esteemed  pure  Protestantism,  Svedberg  and  his 
household  were  far  from  orthodox.  Emanuers  creed  certainly 
was  not  sound,  and  he  suffered  no  rebuke  for  heresy;  but  con- 
trariwise was  listened  to  as  a  voice  from  Heaven. 

About  Emanuel  there  was  a  strange  peculiarity  in  his 
respiration.  He  could  hold  his  breath  for  a  long  time  without 
any  sense  of  suffocation.  When  on  his  knees  at  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  and  when  absorbed  in  thought,  the  action  of 
his  lungs  became  suspended  or  tacit,  as  is  the  case  with  one 
in  a  trance.  This  fact  should  be  noted ;  as  it  will  re-appear 
with  important  consequence  in  the  sequel  of  our  narrative. 

The  summer  1696  was  a  sad  one  in  the  home  in  Upsala 
Square.  On  the  17th  of  June,  Svedberg's  wife  died,  leaving 
him  a  widower  with  eight  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
not  yet  twelve. 

Of  her  Svedberg  writes :  *  Although  she  was  the  daughter 
'  of  an  Assessor,  and  the  wife  of  a  Kector  in  Upsala,  and  of  a 
*  wealthy  family,  she  never  dressed  extravagantly.  As  every 
^  woman  in  those  days  wore  a  sinful  and  troublesome  fontanye 
^  or  top-knot,  she  was  obliged  to  do  as  others  did  and  wear  it : 
^  but  hearing  that  a  cow  in  the  island  of  Gothland  had,  with 
^  great  labour  and  pitiable  bellowing,  brought  forth  a  calf  with 
^  a  top-knot,  she  took  her  own  and  her  girls^  hoods  and  threw 
'  them  all  into  the  fire ;  and  she  made  a  vow  that  she  and  her 
^  daughters,  as  long  as  they  were  under  her  authority,  should 
'  never  more  put  such  things  on  their  heads.' 

Sorrow  was  not  exhausted  in  the  loss  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  Ere  six  weeks  had  elapsed,  Albrecht,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  fell  sick  and  died.  As  he  lay  on  his  deatli-bed,  Svedberg 
asked  him  what  he  should  do  in  Heaven.  ^'  1  will  pray  for  thee, 
"  dear  father,  and  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,"  was  his  answer. 

c 
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Svedberg  pondered  these  words  of  Albrecht  in  his  heart. 
They  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  that  death  effects  no  division 
of  Souls,  and  that  uitercourse  and  service  are  possible  between 
Angels  and  Men.  Moved  by  this  thought,  he  composed  an 
epitaph  on  his  wife  and  son,  commending  himself  and  his 
children  to  their  prayers.  Xo  sooner  was  it  set  up,  than  an 
outcry  was  raised,  that  Professor  Svedberg  had  turned  Papist, 
and  had  taken  to  the  invocation  of  Saints.  The  tale  was 
carried  to  the  King,  and  into  his  presence  Svedberg  followed 
it.  "Do  you  not  believe,"  Svedberg  asked,  "that  tlie  late 
"  Queen,  your  wife,  prays  for  you  and  your  children  in  the 
"  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ?"  He  desired  the  King  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  illustrate  and  defend  his  doctrine  in  a  public 
discourse,  but  Charles  knowing  the  mischievous  and  useless 
controversy  he  would  excite,  repressed  his  ardour,  and  hushed 
up  the  scandal. 

In  the  spring  of  1697  Charles  XI.  died,  leaving  a  settled 
and  powerful  kingdom,  a  fiiU  treasury,  and  able  ministers, 
to  his  son  Charles  XII.,  then  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Charles 
XI.  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  harsh  king.  He  ruled,  there 
seems  no  doubt,  with  a  severe  will,  taking  lands  from  the 
nobles,  which  he  said  they  had  alienated  from  the  crown,  and 
effecting  other  changes  in  the  state,  which  while  they  appear 
to  have  conduced  to  the  general  welfare  of  his  people,  caused 
much  private  suffering.  To  Svedberg  he  was  ever  friendly 
and  accessible.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  said  to  him :  "  I 
"  have  ruled  in  Sweden  three  and  twenty  years.  When  I  first 
"  became  King  I  trusted  everybody;  now  I  trust  nobody."  To 
which  Svedberg  replied,  "  That  is  not  right.  To  trust  every- 
"  body  is  foolish,  for  there  are  many  wicked  and  silly  people." 
"The  world  is  full  of  them,"  interposed  Charles.  "But  to 
"  trust  nobody,"  continued  Svedberg,  "is  very  bad,  for  there 
"  are  many  good,  honest  and  wise  men."  "  Ah,  it  Is  now  too 
"late!  "said  the  King. 
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SVEDBERG'S    SECOND    MARRIAGE;    LAST    DAYS    AT 

UPSALA;    AND   BISHOPRIC. 


SvEDBERO  found  he  could  not  get  on  without  a  wife.  Tlie 
story  of  hi8  second  courtship  he  must  tell  for  himself.  The 
lidy  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  twice 
a  widow  before  Svedbcrg  fancied  her ;  having  been  married 
first  to  a  merchant,  and  then  to  a  judge. 

*On  St.  Andrew's  day,  1697,  I  celebrated,  in  a  blessed 

*  hour,  my  wedding  with  my  second  most  beloved  wife,  Mrs. 

*  Sara  Bergia.     I  was  not  acquainted  with  her  before ;  I  had 

*  never  seen  her,  and  did  not  know  that  she  existed.     I  was 

*  unexpectedly  informed  of  her  piety,  meekness,  liberality  to  the 

*  poor,  and  that  she  was  well  off,  good  looking,  a  thrifty  house- 

*  wife,  and  had  no  family ;  in  a  word,  she  seemed  a  woman 

*  who  would  suit  me  well.     I  ¥rrote  to  her  and  laid  bare  my 
'  dioughts,  and  she  acceded  to  my  request.     Two  days  before 

*  the  wedding  I  went  to  Stockholm,  whither  she  also,  by  agree- 

*  ment,  repaired.  I  was  put  into  a  room  where  she  was  sitting 

*  alone,  but  I  did  not  know  and  never  imagined  it  was  she,  for 

*  no  one  had  told  me.     I  sat  down  beside  her.     We  conversed 

*  for  a  long  time  about  sundry  matters,  I  talking  to  her  as  a 

*  perfect  stranger.  At  length  she  said, "  What  do  you  think  of 
'"our  bargain,  Mr.  Professor?"  I repUed, "  What  bargain  do 
' "  you  refer  to  ?  "  "  That  which  you  have  written  about,"  she 
'wid.  "  What  have  I  written  to  you  about?  I  do  not  know 
' "  what  you  mean  ;"  I  answered.  "  Are  we  not,"  she  said,  "to 

*  **  be  man  and  wife  to-morrow  ?"  "  Are  you  that  person  1 "  I 
'exclaimed,  and  then  we  jumped  up  and  confirmed  our  friend- 
*^p  by  shaking?  hand»,  and  with  a  loving  embrace.' 
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At  the  eiul  of  the  autinnu  of  1698  his  new  stone  house  in 
Upsala  Square  was  completed.  Speaking  of  its  erection  he 
says :  '  I  was  constantly  watching  it,  and  am  sure  and  can 
'  truly  affinn  tliat  no  hewing  was  done,  and  no  stone  set  in  its 
'  plac<^  with  groans  and  unwilling  minds,  but  all  was  carried  on 
'  with  diligence  and  joy.     No  noise  was  heard,  no  squabbles, 

*  no  re^'iling,  no  curses.'  His  house-wanning  was  characteristic. 
He  invited  all  that  could  leave  the  hospital,  and  the  paupers  of 
Upsala.  He  feasted  them,  and  he,  his  wife  and  children  waited 
upon  them  at  table.      '  Everything  passed  off  decently,  and 

*  the  day  was  wound  up  with  song,  prayers,  and  mutual  bless- 

*  ings.'  He  obeyed  his  Lord's  words, '  AMien  thou  makest  a 
'  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren, 

*  neither  tiij  kinsmen,  nor  thy  rich  neighbours ;  lest  they  bid 

*  thee  again,  and  a  recompense  be  made  thee.  But  when  thou 
'  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind  : 
'  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed ;  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee : 
'  but  thou  shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  jusl.' 

Presuming  on  the  youth  of  Charles  XII.,  three  rulers,  the 
King  of  Denmark,  Peter  the  Czar  of  Bussia,  and  the  King 
of  Poland  conspired  to  plunder  Sweden  of  various  out-lying 
territories.  They  little  imagined  the  energies  hidden  in  the 
Boy  King,  and  the  terrible  disasters  their  craft  would  draw 
upon  them.  They  provoked  Charles  to  war,  and  in  war  Charles 
found  the  exercise  and  delight  of  his  whole  nature — "the 
"  whistle  of  bullets  shall  henceforth  be  my  music,"  he  said ; 
and  from  that  time,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  northern  Europe  scarcely  knew  a  year  of  peace. 

Military  glory  is  the  most  expensive  thing  in  the  world, 
and  Charles's  wars  pinched  poor  Sweden  dreadfully.  The 
Clergy  were  used  to  pay  one-tenth  of  their  incomes  in  taxes, 
but  the  King  now  demanded  a  second  tenth.  An  exaction  like 
this  was  felt  very  keenly,  and  some  of  tlie  Clergy  laid  their 
complaint  before  the  Chapter  of  Upsala.  The  Archbishop,  a 
gentle  timid  man,  said  the  Clergy  ought  really  to  suffer  quietly, 
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and  wait  for  better  times,  and  not  embarrass  the  King  when 
he  was  preparing  for  war.  At  this  speech  up  rose  Svedberg 
and  replied,  that  if  the  Clergy  sought  unfair  relief,  they  ought  to 
be  admonished ;  but  if  fair,  the  Chapter  had  no  other  choice 
dian  to  lay  their  case  before  the  King.  "  Well,"  said  the  other 
members  of  the  Chapter,  "  if  you  are  bold  enough,  you  had 
"  better  go  and  see  the  King."  "Bold  I  am,"  replied  Svedberg, 
"when  duty  prompts.  Give  me  authority,  and  I  will  go  to 
"the  King,  confiding  in  God."  His  offer  was  at  once  accepted. 
He  started  off  to  see  Charles,  and  found  him  at  Kungsor. 
He  arrived  on  a  Saturday,  and  foimd  all  busy  preparing  for  a 
masquerade  on  Sunday.  "  Cannot  you  preach  the  masquerade 
"  out  of  the  head  of  the  King  and  his  suite?"  he  asked  the 
astonished  clergyman  of  the  place.  "  Since  you  cannot,  then 
"  I  will  try."  On  Sunday,  Svedberg  occupied  the  pulpit,  and 
delivered  a  sermon  with  his  accustomed  plainness  and  warmth 
against  *the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  such  sports.'  "I 
"  fear,"  said  he,  "  if  the  masquerade  go  on,  Sweden  will  never 
"forget  the  bloody  shirts  that  will  come  out  of  this  war."  To 
his  joy,  the  masquerade  was  abandoned ;  whereon  he  remarks, 
^  A  zealous  Samuel  or  Nathan  is  a  means  of  welfare  to  any 

*  kingdom,  whilst  a  smooth-tongued  Uriah  works  no  end  of  evil.' 

Svedberg  sent  his  petition  to  the  King,  writing  under  his 
name,  1  Moses,  xlvii.  22.  "What  does  that  mean?"  said 
Charles.  "  It  will  be  his  cypher,"  said  Count  Piper.  Some 
one  looked  at  a  Bible  and  read :  '  Only  the  land  of  the  Priests 
^  bought  Joseph  not ;   for  the  Priests  had  a  portion  assigned 

*  them  by  Pharoah,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharoah 

*  gave  them :  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands. '  Then  said 
Charles,  "  Let  the  Clergy  alone,  and  let  them  be  taxed  no 
"  more  than  before."  With  this  decision,  Svedberg  returned  in 
triumph  to  his  brethren  in  Upsala. 

His  connection  with  Upsala  came  to  an  end  in  the  May  of 
1702 ;  his  years  of  service  in  the  city  and  university  he  speaks 
of  with  much  satisfaction : — '  During  the  ten  years  I  spent 
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'  in  Upsala,  God  favoured  me  so  much  that  there  was  notlung 
^  but  peace  and  goodwill  among  the  teachers  and  students^ 
'  although  before  Upsala  had  been  a  place  of  strife  and  bitter- 

*  ness.'  Strangely  enough,  on  the  17th  of  May,  a  few  days 
before  he  received  notice  of  removal  to  a  higher  sphere,  his 
houses  were  burnt  down.  A  great  fire  broke  out,  swept 
romid  Upsala-square,  and  laid  the  cathedral  in  ruins.  All  his 
furniture  and  books  were  saved  'by  the  matchless  love  and 
'  daring  of  the  students.'  Two  days  after,  he  wrote  at  great 
length  to  the  Princess  Ulrika  Eleonora,  in  the  absence  of  the 
King,  describing  the  fire  and  praying  for  relief  for  the  sufferers. 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  he  ascribes  to  '  the  huge  suis  of  the 

*  people,'  and  can  plainly  discern  therein  '  the  Lord's  cruel  fire 
'  of  wrath ;'  to  preaching  and  threatening  the  people  are  in- 
different, therefore  '  God  preaches  to  us  in  this  horrible  fire,* 
His  own  loss  he  reckons  triflhig,  '  if  only  the  beautiful  house 
'  of  the  Lord  had  been  allowed  to  stand;  a  house  which  was  the 
'  glory  of  Sweden,  and  in  which  many  of  Sweden's  potentates 
'  had  found  rest  for  their  bones.'  He  owns  that  in  time  of  war 
it  is  hard  to  afford  means  of  help,  '  but  the  money  squandered 
'  on  play-actors  in  Stockliohn  might  well  be  put  to  better  pur- 
'  poses.'  He  ends  in  asking  the  throne  '  to  take  pity  on  a 
'  shepherd  of  a  miserable  flock  wailing  ui  ashes,'  and  subscribes 
himself,  'Jesper  Svedberg,  a  very  greatly  afflicted  curer  of 

*  souls.' 

The  woes  of  Upsala  were  ministered  to,  though  happily 
not  at  the  cost  of  the  play-actors,  and  on  the  21st  of  May 
Svedberg  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Skara  by  Charles  XII.  in 
a  letter  dated  from  Praga,  near  Warsaw.  Writing  of  his 
elevation,  he  says : — '  It  was  wholly  unexpected.  I  can  say 
'  with  a  clear  conscience  before  Crod,  who  knows  all,  that  I 
'  never  asked  for  it,  or  opened  my  mouth  about  it,  or  took  a 
'  step  to  get  it ;  and  still  less  paid  one  farthing ;   for  I  have 

*  always  been  an  enemy  to  runners  and  buyers.' 

As  mKHi  u»  he  was  Hcttlcd  at   IJrunsbo,  the  si'at  of  the 
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biahops  of  Skara,  he  set  out  on  a  visit  to  every  priest  in  his 
diocese,  and  repeated  the  circuit  yearly,  making  his  hand  felt 
in  the  remotest  nooks  and  comers.  He  established  a  printing 
office  in  Skara,  and  employed  it  chiefly  in  printing  his  sermons, 
tracts,  and  books.  His  fame  abroad  caused  the  Swedish  con- 
gregations in  London,  Lisbon,  and  N.  America  to  appoint 
him  tlieir  bishop.  To  America  he  shipped  again  and  again 
large  numbers  of  his  condemned  Psalm  Book,  which  was  freely 
used  in  public  worship  by  the  Swedes  there.  Missions  to  the 
heathen  he  ardently  longed  to  set  on  foot,  but  was  met  with 
little  but  apathy.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  sending  a  few 
clergymen  to  the  American  Indians,  and  for  his  efforts  and 
goodwill  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  elected  him  one  of  their  members. 

The  bishopric  of  Skara  did  not  in  the  least  buy  off  Sved- 
berg's  importunities,  or  make  him  a  bit  more  courtly.  Charles's 
wild  and  terrible  wars  every  year  pinched  Sweden  harder  and 
harder  in  men  and  money.  As  a  proof  of  the  extremity  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  he  issued  a  decree  that  every  rector  of 
a  parish  should  fit  out  a  dragoon,  and  every  curate  a  foot 
soldier.  This  Svedberg  thought  a  cruel  infliction,  and  he  says, 
'  I  took  courage  imto  myself,  and,  seeking  the  help  of  God,  sat 

*  down  and  wrote  to  Charles  XIL,  then  in  Poland,  a  mightily 

*  serious  and  powerful  letter,  dated  21st  Dec,  1705.'  He  told 
the  King  that  the  Clergy  were  as  willing  as  any  of  his  people 
to  help  him  to  their  utmost  in  his  wars,  and  they  only  desired  to 
be  dealt  with  equitably  ;  but  the  equipment  of  dragoons  and 
soldiers  they  found  intolerable.     '  If  the  least  thing  is  wanting 

*  in  their  accoutrements,  a  clergyman  has  to  hear  and  swallow 

*  hard  words,  scoffs  and  snubbing  at  the  mustering  table,  whilst 
'  peasants  and  others  stand  by  grinning  and  shewing  their  white 

*  teeth.     Hence  the  priesthood  is  brought  into  contempt,  the 

*  Holy  Ghost  is  angered,  and  pastors  lose  control  over  their 

*  flocks.'  He  then  describes  how  pitilessly  the  men  servants 
of  parsons  are  carried  off  for  soldiers,  so  that  they  have  to 
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gather  sticks  in  the  woods,  plough,  thresh  com,  clean  out 
stables,  and  perform  other  menial  services.  '  I  have  myself 
^  seen  grey-headed  servants  of  the  Lord  driving  oxen  at  the 

*  plough  until  they  dropped  down  with  fatigue,  and  remained 

*  lying  on  the  ground.  The  Clergy  are  forced  to  think  more  of 

*  guns,  swords,  and  carbines,  than  of  the  word  of  God,  and  have 
^  to  waste  their  time  in  galloping  about  to  musterings  and 

*  reviews.  Poor  curates  cannot  buy  the  books  their  duties 
'  require ;  they  have  no  decent  broad-cloth  coats  and  cloaks, 
^  but  go  about  in  plain  home-spun ;  and  some  have  had  to 

*  borrow  money  at  usury,   and  even  to  sell  their  Bibles  in 

*  order  to  rig  out  a  soldier.'  He  then  reminds  the  King  of  his 
pious  childhood,  of  the  help  God  has  given  him  in  battle,  even 
as  He  did  to  heroes  of  old,  like  Jo^ua,  Gideon  and  David, 
and  quotes  Ezra  vii.  24 — '  Also  we  certify  you,  that  touching 

*  any  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  singers,  porters,  Nethenims, 

*  or  ministers  of  this  house  of  God,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 

*  impose  toll,  tribute  or  custom  upon  them ;'  praying  him  to 
exempt  in  like  manner  the  Lord^s  priests  from  recruiting  and 
equipping  dragoons  and  soldiers ;  for  he  may  be  assured  that 
men  so  provided  can  never  come  to  any  luck  in  battle. 

This  letter  he  read  to  the  Chapter  of  Skara  and  asked  them 
to  sign  it,  but  they  demurred,  fearing  to  give  offence  to  the 
King.  "What  have  we  to  fear?"  he  pleaded;  "we  can  be 
"  no  worse  than  snubbed,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  it."  After 
much  persuasion  the  whole  Chapter  signed  the  letter. 

Charles  wrote  home  to  afford  the  Clergy  whatever  relief 
was  possible,  but  as  all  the  Clergy  were  not  led  on  by  con- 
summate grumblers  like  Svedberg,  nothing  was  taken  from 
their  btirdens.  He  had  two  dragoons  saddled  on  him,  although 
by  order  of  the  King  he  was  exempt,  being  a  sufferer  by  tlie 
Upsala  fire.  *  But,'  says  he,  '  I  paid  and  said  nothing,  for 
'  charity  beareth  all  things,  and  seeketh  not  her  own.' 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  Bishop  Svedberg's  credulity, 
but  like  too  many  good  stories  it  is  probably  a  fiction.     Pray- 
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ing  alone  one  evening  in  a  church  a  young  man  called  to  him 
fix)m  aloft, "  Svedberg,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  die."  He  heard 
the  voice  as  that  of  an  Angel,  and  went  home  and  solemnly 
made  preparation  for  his  death. 

He  himself  gives  several  accounts  of  exorcism  and  cures  he 
effected.  *  There  was  brought  to  me  at  Starbo  a  maid-servant 
named  Kerstin,  possessed  with  Devils  in  mind  and  body.  I 
caused  her  to  kneel  down  with  me  and  pray,  and  then  I  read 
over  her,  and  she  arose  well  and  hearty,  and  quite  delivered. 
Three  years  after,  Kerstin  came  to  Brunsbo  and  entered  my 
service.  One  day  she  quarrelled  with  a  fellow-servant,  and 
went  out  threatening  to  conunit  suicide  by  suffocation  in  a 
kiln.  I  was  writing  in  my  study,  and  felt  restless  and  anxious, 
and  thoughts  of  Kerstin  without  cause  kept  flashing  across  my 
mind.  At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  asked,  "  Where  is  Kerstin  ?  "  "O,"  said  her 
neighbour,  "  she  has  not  been  here  for  some  time ;  she  went 
^^  out,  saying  she  would  go  to  the  kiln  and  choke  herself.''  I 
ran  to  the  kihi  and  found  Kerstin  lying  in  the  smoke  senseless. 
She  was  carried  into  the  house,  and  put  in  a  bed  like  a  piece 
of  wood.  Then,  after  a  while,  I  called  to  her  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Wake  up,  and  arise  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  1 "  Imme- 
diately she  recovered,  got  up,  and  conmienced  to  talk.  Then 
I  strengthened  her  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  gave  her  a 
good  deal  of  Rhenish  wine ;  after  which  she  went  about  her 
duties  as  usual.' 

Again  he  tells  us  ^  there  was  a  rumour  spread  about  me  in 
Holland,  England,  and  elsewhere,  in  1712-13,  that  I  had 
driven  out  the  Devil  through  a  little  hole  in  the  window,  who 
had  come  to  me  in  the  shape  of  an  officer,  and  argued  with 
me  about  the  state  of  Sweden,  and  how  the  war  would  end. 
Perhaps  it  grew  out  of  this  true  occurrence : — There  was  at 
Skara,  in  the  parish  of  Heiida,  a  woman  who,  for  her  terrible 
crimes,  was  to  be  executed.  She  would  not  confess,  and,  after 
a  chaplain  had  laboured  with  her  long  and  without  effect,  she 
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was  brought  to  me  at  Brunsbo  under  guard.  I  took  her  into 
my  study,  and  there  spoke  to  her  the  Word  of  God  in  the  best 
way  I  could,  and  in  the  most  moving  manner;  and  at  last 
brought  her  to  confess  all,  and  more  than  she  was  accused  of, 
and  to  repent  sincerely.  I  assured  her,  by  virtue  of  my  office, 
that  she  was  pardoned,  and  on  the  following  day  she  bravely 
met  her  fate.     Glory  to  God  alone ! 

*  In  the  year  1699,  when  I  was  at  Starbo,  one  of  my 
servants  had  a  dreadful  pain  in  her  elbow.  It  was  much 
swollen  and  nothing  we  applied  did  it  any  good,  and  for  days 
and  nights  she  went  about  moaning  without  rest  or  sleep.  At 
midnight  she  came  to  the  room  where  I  was  lying  asleep  with 
my  beloved  wife,  and  prayed  that  I  would  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  take  away  her  pain,  or  slie  must  go  and  kill  herself.  I 
rose^  touched  her  arm,  and  commanded  the  pain  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  depart,  and  in  a  moment  the  one  arm  was 
well  as  the  other.     Glorv  to  God  alone  ! ' 

Svedberg  was  less  a  theologian  than  a  zealous  spiritual  man 
of  business.  Merely  speculative  and  verbal  theology  he  abhorred 
as  '  Devil  Faith,'  and  thought  ^  a  man  might  hold  any  quan- 
'  tity  of  it,  and  yet  it  could  not  keep  him  from  sinking  into 
^  Hell.'  Preaching  and  catechising,  writing  and  printing  were 
liis  passion,  and  he  kept  stirring  up  his  Clergy  to  similar 
labours.  Kepose  he  knew  not.  '  Never,'  he  writes,  ^  was 
^  miser  more  covetous  of  money  than  I  have  been  of  time.     I 

*  have  never  willingly  wasted  an  hour,  and  when  others  have 

*  done  so  for  me,  great  has  been  my  indignation  and  pain.' 
Again,  he  says,  '  A  bi.shop  has  far  more  to  do  than  sit  in 

*  his  Chapter,  and  be  bowed  to,  and  consecrate  priests,  pre^ich 
^  fimeral  sermons  for  l)ig  fees,  travel  from  house  to  house  in 
^  pleasant  weather,  and  look  out  fat  places  for  his  own  chil- 

*  dren  and  grandchildren.'  We  can  well  believe  him  when  he 
^  tells  us,  "  My  greatest  difhcidty,  as  bishop,  has  been  to  fill 
^  vacancies  with  able  and  faithful  clergymen.  In  Sweden  it  has 
'  come  to  be  thought  that  any  young  man,  who  has  gone  through 
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*  the  regular  imiyersity  course,  is  fit  to  minister  for  Grod,  and 
^  that  no  bishop  dare  refuse  him.   I  have  suffered  much  because 

*  I  would  not  promote  to  livings,  at  the  desire  of  noblemen  and 

*  ladies.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  case,  that  scarcely 

*  a  vacancy  in  my  diocese  has  been  filled  up  without  drawing 

*  upon  me  the  enmity  of  some  lady  or  gentleman,  count  or 

*  coimtess,  general  or  colonel,  governor  and  I  do  not  know  of 

*  whom  besides,  because  I  would  not  do  them  a  good  turn  by 

*  providing  some  minion  with  a  place.'  When  he  felt  the 
claims  of  candidates  so  equally  balanced  that  he  could  not 
decide,  he  drew  lots  after  the  manner  of  the  Apostles. 

In  illustration  of  the  scrupulous  way  in  which  he  exer- 
cised his  episcopal  patronage,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  his  tact, 
take  this  anecdote :  One  day  at  Court,  the  Princess  Ulrika 
Eleonora  kindly  enquired  concerning  the  welfare  of  his  wife 
and  children.  "  I  have  a  daughter  here,"  he  said,  "  and  also 
"  her  husband,  Jonas  Unge.  Will  you  graciously  permit 
"them  to  come  into  your  presence?"  "Yes,  willingly,  by 
"  all  means,"  she  replied.  "  What  living  has  he?"  she  asked. 
"He  is  my  assistant."  "Assistant,  do  you  say?"  "Yes, 
"  your  Highness,  he  has  the  misforune  to  be  my  son-in-law, 
"  for  otherwise  he  should  have  had  a  living  long  ago,  for  he  is 
"  a  learned,  travelled  and  able  man."  She  then  asked  if  no 
suitable  living  in  her  gift  was  vacant,  and  Wanga  was  named. 
"  Let  him  first  preach  before  your  Highness,  and  try  his 
"  quality,"  interposed  Svedberg.  This  she  allowed,  and  he 
got  the  living  at  Wanga,  and  the  promise  of  a  better  as  soon 
as  a  better  became  vacant. 

His  tithes  he  never  exacted.  What  was  brought  he  took 
thankfully,  but  would  not  go  to  law  with  defaulters.  Yet  he 
condemned  none  of  his.  brother  prelates  who  saw  fit  to  act 
differently  ;  but  sometimes  dryly  remarked  that  he  had  abun- 
dantly seen  the  truth  of  an  old  saying,  '  There  is  no  end  to 

*  the  love  of  God  and  the  greed  of  priests.' 

'  I  have  never  refused  or  denied  any  one  his  right.    I  have 
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willingly  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  No 
one,  however  humble,  has  stood  waiting  at  my  door,  but  has 
been  called  in  at  once  to  my  presence  and  got  an  answer, 
and  his  case  discussed  at  the  next  Chapter.  For  these 
purposes  the  Most  High  has  made  us  bishops,  not  to  strut 
in  our  dignity,  and  have  people  bowing  and  curtseying  to 
us ;  but  to  hear  and  assist  every  one  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
power.' 

Svedberg  had  a  reforming  temper,  which  worked  towards 
ts  ends  unchecked  by  apathy,  and  invigorated  by  opposition. 
The  care  of  the  poor  occupied  much  of  his  thought,  and  he 
strove  hard  to  put  down  begging  by  regular  and  discriminat- 
ing charity.  He  wished  to  reduce  the  number  of  Saints'  days, 
which  he  denounced  as  mere  excuses  for  idleness  and  drinkmg, 
and  instead,  to  keep  Sundays  as  Sabbaths.  Public  penance 
in  church  on  the  cutty-stool  he  ^abhorred — for  it  makes 
^  culprits  shameless  and  hardened,  instead  of  tender  and  truly 

*  repentant.' 

The  purity  of  the  Swedish  language  was  another  of  his 
concerns.  It  was,  he  thought,  in  a  state  of  rapid  corruption 
firom  the  crude  absorption  of  French  words  and  phrases,  against 
which  practice  he  firmly  set  his  face,  and  published  a  work  on 
the  subject  entitled  Shibboleth^  which  made  much  stir  and  pro- 
voked much  contradiction.  In  1722  he  produced  a  Swedish 
granunar,  the  first,  I  believe,  ever  printed,  and  left  in  manu- 
script ^A  complete  Swedish  Dictionary^  every  Swedish  word  in 

*  which  is  extracted  from  the  Holy  Swedish  Bible  and  books  con' 

*  temporaneous  with  tV,  and  interpreted  in  Latin ^  and  elaborated 

*  with  great  care,^ 

Next  to  churches,  schools  held  a  prominent  place  in  his  heart. 
To  open  new  ones  and  extend  and  improve  old  ones  was  his 
constant  effort.  The  common  methods  of  teaching,  he  thought 
very  bad,  and  as  a  step  towards  better  ones,  he  published  *  A 

*  Book  of  Sentences  for  Orammar  Schools,  in  which^  in  a  light  and 
^Jovial  manner  J  Latin,  Greek  and  some  Hebrew  tnay  be  learnt.'' 
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The  merciless  use  of  the  rod,  which  was  worked  like  a  flail  in 
many  of  the  schools,  he  tried  to  supersede  by  prizes.  Writing 
to  the  King  for  money  to  purchase  prizes,  having  himself  given 
all  he  could  spare,  he  says,  ^  And  now  a  higher  hand  is  wanted; 
^  not  such  a  hand  as  I  had  to  feel  in  my  youth,  when  every- 
*  thing  I  learnt  was  driven  in  posteriorly :'  he  seems  never  to 
have  forgotten  his  own  early  school-days  under  drunken  Hl- 
Peter's  stick. 


(     30    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EMANUEL    ABROAD    AND    THE    BISHOP    AT    HOME. 


Emanuel's  education  was  meanwhile  carried  on  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala.  Of  his  thoughts  and  actions  in  these  years 
of  his  youth,  we  can  discover  nothing.  In  1709,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  Latin  dissertation  which  he  wrote  for  this  degree  he 
printed,  and  dedicated  to  his  father  in  some  words  of  warm 
affection.  It  consisted  of  a  selection  of  sentences  from  Seneca 
and  Publius  Sjtiis  Mimus,  used  as  texts  for  comments  of  his 
own  on  friendship,  filial  love  and  other  virtues.  At  the  same 
time  he  published,  in  a  work  of  his  father's,  a  Latin  version 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  he  should  go  abroad  for  a  few 
years,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  humble  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  King : — 

'Stockholm,  22  May,  1709. 

*  As  I  am  minded  to  allow  my  son  Emanuel  Svedberg  to 

*  travel  in  foreign  lands  for  the  sake  of  his  studies,  which  he 

*  has  hitherto  diligently  pursued  at  Upsala ;  so  I  make  my 

*  most  humble  prayer  to  your  Royal  Majesty  for  permission. 

*Jesper  Svedberg.' 
For  some  reason  or  other  Emanuel  did  not  leave  Sweden 
until  the  following  year.    In  a  journal  he  gives  this  account  of 
his  first  eventful  voyage : — 

*  In  the  year  1710  I  set  out  for  Gottenburg,  that  I  might 

*  be  conveyed,  by  ship  thence  to  London.     On  the  voyage,  my 

*  life  was  in  danger  four  times :  first  on  some  shoals,  towards 
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*  which  we  were  driven  by  a  storm,  until  we  were  within  a 
^  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  raging  breakers,  and  we  thought 
'  we  should  all  perish.  Afterwards  we  narrowly  escaped  some 
^  Danish  pirates  under  French  colours ;  and  the  next  evening 
'  we  were  fired  into  from  a  British  ship,  which  mistook  us  for 
'  the  same  pirates,  but  without  much  damage.  Lastly,  in  Lon- 
'  don  itself,  I  was  exposed  to  a  more  serious  danger.  WTiile  we 
'  were  entering  the  harbour,  some  of  our  countrymen  came  to 
^  us  in  a  boat,  and  persuaded  me  to  go  with  them  into  the  city. 
^  Now  it  was  known  in  London  that  an  epidemic  was  raging 
'm  Sweden;  therefore  all  who  arrived  from  Sweden  were 
'foribidden  to  leave  their  ships  for  six  weeks,  or  forty  days;  so 
'  I,  having  transgressed  this  law,  was  very  near  being  hanged, 
'and  was  only  freed  under  the  condition,  that  if  any  one 
'attempted  the  same  thing  again,  he  shoidd  not  escape  the 
'gallows.' 

In  London  and  Oxford  he  spent  more  than  a  year  seeing 
every  sight  and  man  of  note  he  could.  In  1710  London  was 
a  city  of  500,000  inhabitants,  about  equal  to  the  Manchester 
OP  Glasgow  of  to-day.  In  that  year  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was 
completed,  after  being  thirty-five  years  in  building;  and  we 
can  fancy  young  Svedberg  wandering  in  its  aisles,  and  meeting 
Wren,  and  perhaps  uttering  a  few  words  of  admiration  in 
timid  English.  Addison  and  Steele  were  in  those  days  busy 
with  their  ^  Spectator ^^  and  he  may  have  taken  lessons  in 
English  out  of  its  pages  damp  from  the  press.  Swift  was 
writing  his  weekly  ^Eoeaminer*  and  serving  his  new  ftiends,  the 
Tories,  against  his  old  ones,  the  Whigs.  Defoe  was,  also 
busy  with  politics  arguing  for  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
getting  shut  up  in  his  prison  for  his  pains.  Pope  was  amazing 
the  town  with  his  ^  Pastorals^  his  ^  Essay  on  Criticism^  and  his 
'  Bape  of  the  Lock^  He  was  of  the  same  age  as  Svedberg, 
and  when  he  will  again  visit  London  in  1745,  bom  anew  and 
ready  for  a  second  life,  Pope's  fistful  life  on  earth  will  have 
been  nm«     Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  in  1710,  was  preaching  to  large 
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audiences  in  an  Independent  Chapel  in  Mark  Lane.  Sache- 
verell,  whose  scurrilous  mouth  had  been  closed  by  the  House 
of  Lords^  he  could  not  have  heard;  but  he  might  see  his 
sermons  burnt  by  the  hangman  in  front  of  the  Exchange,  and 
the  London  mob  testifying  their  admiration  for  the  Church 
and  Sacheverell  in  riot,  drink  and  bonfires.  Another  sight, 
curious  and  memorable,  he  may  have  witnessed.  Anne  was 
Queen ;  and  from  Lichfield  to  London,  a  weary  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  miles,  came  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her 
son  Samuel,  a  heavy  child,  thirty  months  old,  sorely  afflicted 
with  the  king's  evil,  to  be  touched  by  Anne  for  his  cure.  Years 
after  the  Doctor  used  to  say  he  '  had  a  confused,  but  somewhat 
^  solenm  recollection  of  the  Queen,  as  a  lady  in  diamonds  and 
Mong  black  hood.'  In  the  same  year  Handel  came  to  London, 
a  young  man,  and  commenced  his  melodious  English  career. 

Literatiu^  had  not  for  Emanuel  the  same  charm  as  science. 
Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mechanics  were  his  chosen  stu- 
dies, and  he  eagerly  sought  the  acquaintance  of  men,  who  were 
masters  in  them.  Models  of  machinery,  and  copies  of  scientific 
works  he  drained  his  purse  to  purchase,  and  sent  them  home 
to  Sweden. 

He  visited  John  Flamsteed,  at  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory. The  Royal  Society  in  1710  moved  from  Gresham 
College  to  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  oflF  Fleet  Street,  *  in  the 
^  middle  of  the  town,  and  out  of  noise,'  and  there  he  would  see 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  sitting  president,  in  his  seventieth  year  vrith 
Sir  Hans  Sloaue  as  secretary,  and  surrounded  by  the  savans  of 
the  time.  In  his  visit  to  Oxford  he  met  Edmund  Halley,  *  a 
*  man  second  only  to  Newton,'  who  was  striving  to  discover  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  the  moon :  a  problem 
Emanuel  himself  will  struggle  with  from  time  to  time  far 
into  his  old  age. 

Leaving  England,  in  1711,  he  sailed  for  Holland.  At 
Utrecht  he  abode,  while  the  Congress  of  Ambassadors  fi>om  all 
the   European  Courts  assembled  to  consummate  that  peace 
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which  gave  Spain  to  the  Bourbons,  and  nullified  Marlborough's 
victories.  Through  Brussels  and  Valenciennes  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  in  Paris  and  Versailles  lived  a  year.  Here  he 
would  see  Louis  XIV.  taken  to  piety  in  the  last  years  of  his 
long  life  ^widi  his  Missal  and  his  Maintenon,  looking  back 

*  with  just  horror  on  Europe,  four  times  set  ablaze  for  the  sake 

*  of  one  poor  mortal  in  big  perriwig,  to  no  purpose. '  In  Paris  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pierre  Varignon,  a  laborious  student 
and  mathematician, and  at  his  house  met  the  pleasantFontenelle, 
the  man  of  taste  and  wide  general  knowledge  of  science  and 
literature.  Voltaire,  too  he  may  have  encountered,  then  a 
youth  of  twenty,  and  already  known  for  his  incisive  tongue. 
Massillon,  in  the  height  of  his  glory,  he  would  hear  preach. 

From  Paris  he  went  by  coach  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  to 
Pomerania,  a  German  province  on  the  Baltic,  then  subject  to 
Sweden,  a  conquest  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  There  in  the 
little  sea-side  university  town  of  Griefsvalde  he  took  up  his 
abode,  waiting  until  his  father  should  find  for  him  some  work 
in  Sweden, — ^alternating  mathematics  witli  poetry  in  my 
^  studies,'  as  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters. 

His  fadier,  meanwhile,  was  in  the  midst  of  trouble.  Through 
life  Svedberg  suffered  severely  from  fires,  which  are  frequent 
in  Sweden,  owing  to  many  of  the  houses  being  built  of  wood, 
which  in  winter  is  heated  and  dried  with  stoves  to  a  high 
pitch  of  inflammability.  In  1710,  the  city  of  Skara  was  burnt 
down,  and  die  cathedral  much  injured.  Now  in  1712  his 
own  house  at  Brunsbo  is  consumed,  and  all  his  furniture  and 
writings  perish.  In  a  letter  to  the  Princess  Ulrika  Eleonora,  he 
deplores  his  '  sins  which  have  moved  God  to  such  wrath,'  but 
thanks  Him  because,  he  says,  ^  He  yet  maintains  my  courage.' 
He  continues — ^  The  fire  broke  out  in  my  study,  which  was  all 

*  ablaze  when  we  got  to  it,  with  my  library  and  manuscripts ; 

*  but  strange  to  say'  The  Garden  of  Paradise^  by  J.  Amdt,*  and 

*  John  Amdt,  a  Lutheran  divine,  born  1555,  died  1621.    His  workn  were 
once  widely  read- and  esteemed. 
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^  my  own  ^  CcUechisnC  were  found  in  the  ashes  with  only  their 
^  covers  singed.  From  this  I  conclude,  that  God  does  not  disown 
^jnj  trifling  labours,  and  I  am  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the 
^  use  of  those  powers,  which  God  has  given  me.  Would  that  He 
^  had  only  allowed  me  to  keep  my  little  hand  Bible,  which  I  had 
^  carried  for  44  years,  and  which  I  valued  more  than  a  hundred 
^  other  volumes  r  He  says  he  feels  much  relieved  in  writing  to 
her  Highness  about  his  mishap,  and  concludes — ^  I  had  pre- 
^  pared  a  treatise  on  the  Lion  of  the  North,  based  on  a  dream 
^  which  Councillor  Schmalcalden  had  in  1526,  when  he  saw  in 
^  vision,  all  that  has  happened  to  our  gracious  King,  and  which 

*  promises  good  to  aU  Christendom,  and  the  conversion  of  aU 
^  Turks,  Jews  and  Pagans.  K  God  give  me  Ufe  and  grace,  I 
^  shall  Mt  down  again  and  write  about  this  vision.' 

Not  only  his '  Catechiam^  and  Amdt's '  Garden  of  Paradise^ 
escaped  the  fire,  but  in  the  preface  to  the  ^  diiechisni  he  says — 
^  There  was  also  found  among  the  ashes  my  portrait  on  a 
'  copper-plate  uninjured,  though  somewhat  darkened  by  smoke ; 
^  yet,  in  a  room  close  by,  a  copper  kettle,  full  of  water,  was 

*  melted.' 

Special  subscriptions  were  commanded  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Brunsbo,  but  all  was  not  done  that  Svcdberg  required.  We 
therefore  find  him  addressing  the  following  characteristic  letter 
to  the  Government,  in  the  name  of  Charles  XII.,  who  was  then 
an  exile  in  Turkey — 

*Ranaker,  11th  March,  1712. 

*Mo8t  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, — My  dispo- 
^  sition,  thank  God,  has  ever  been  far  from  selfish,  and  for  this 
^  cause  God  has  most  richly  blest  me.  By  His  help,  I  have 
^been  able,  without  assistance  from  others,  to  spend  large 
^  sums  in  printing  expensive  books  for  the  service  of  God^s 
^  Church,  and  the  edification  of  many  souls.  Were  I  now  to 
^  continue  this  expenditure,  when  misfortune  and  misery  cry 
^  aloud,  and  all  bear  sympathy  with  me,  and  desire  my  rescue, 
^  and  were  I  to  keep  resolute  silence  I  should  give  myself  up 
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to  deq)air|  and  yield  my  people  to  wretchedness.  To  do  so 
would  neither  be  pleasing  to  God,  nor  agreeable  to  a  father^s 
heart ;  I  am  therefore  bound  to  complain,  and  bring  my 
necessities  before  those,  who  are  placed  by  a  merciful  Grod  in 
such  positions,  that  by  virtue  of  their  office,  they  are  bound 
to  succour  those  who  are  in  distress,  and  who  cannot  there- 
fore allow  me  or  mine  to  go  to  ruin. 

^  Your  Royal  Highness  gives  proof  of  your  sovereign  grace 
and  tenderness  in  ordering  special  subscriptions  to  be  made 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  the  episcopal  palace ;  but  I, 
my  wife  and  children,  oh!  most  gracious  King,  are  going 
about  little  short  of  naked ;  neither  have  I  a  single  book, 
which  my  office  demands. 

^  When  the  house  is  ready,  there  will  be  fixtures  to  be 
thought  of:  chests,  cupboards,  tables,  table-doths,  beds,  bed- 
linen,  bed-curtains,  dishes,  plates  and  various  other  things, 
required  in  such  an  establishment. 

*  I  have,  O  King,  two  young  sons,  who  have  been  brought 
up  for  your  Majesty's  service.  One  of  twenty-four  years 
of  age  is  now  in  England  pursuing  his  studies,  another  of 
seventeen  is  in  Pomerania  with  the  army.  I  must  not  see 
them  want. 

^  I  have,  as  said,  spent  large  sums  in  my  country's  service 
in  writing  and  printing  many  books,  and  many  of  them  have 
been  lost  in  the  fire.  The  second  volume  of  my  sermons, 
the  printing  of  which  was  nearly  complete,  is  burned  to  the 
extent  of  thirty  sheets,  but  as  the  larger  part  b  saved,  these 
thirty  sheets  will  have  to  be  printed  over  again. 

^Jesper  Svedberg.' 

The  palace  was  rebuilt  the  same  year  in  stone,  and  much 
more  magnificently.     Over  the  door  he  inscribed,  '  Therefore 

*  now  let  it  please  Thee  to  bless  the  house  of  Thy  servant,  that 
'  it  may  continue  for  ever  before  Thee ;  for  Thou,  O  Lord  God, 

*  hast  spoken  it,  and  witli  Thy  blessing  let  the  house  of  Thy 
'  servant  be  blessed  for  ever.'  2  Samuel  vii.  29. 

D  2 
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About  the  origin  of  this  fire  he  giy€»  a  strange  story — 
One  summer  day  when  coming  out  of  Asaka  Church,  I  saw 
a  crowd  in  the  comer  of  the  church-yard.  When  we  got  home 
I  asked  my  man  what  was  the  matter.  ^^  O/'  said  he,  ^^  it  was 
^^  a  man  possessed  witli  the  Devil,  and  when  he  saw  you  coming 
"  out  of  church  he  cried,  *  You  grey-headed  old  fellow  with  the 
"  short  hair,  you  took  a  steak  out  of  me,  but  I'll  serve  you  out 
"  yet !' "  Ifound  out  afterwards,  that  he  had  kept  company  with 
the  female  sinner,  that  I  had  brought  to  repentance  at  Brunsbo 
before  her  execution,  and  that  he  came  along  with  her  on  that 
occasion,  but  was  unable  to  approach  any  nearer  my  house 
than  the  gate.  When  she  came  out  from  me,  he  had  no  more 
power  over  her,  and  from  that  hour  he  cursed  and  hated  me. 
His  revenge  was  probably  gratified  inGod  granting  him  power, 
as  in  the  case  of  Job,  to  destroy  Brunsbo  by  fire  in  February, 
1712,  with  all  my  property.  The  fire  broke  out  at  midnight 
in  my  study,  in  the  very  place  where  the  woman  sinner  was 
converted :  but  he  did  not  gain  much  thereby.  God  granted 
unto  me,  as  unto  Job,  twice  as  much  as  before,  and  a  far 
handsomer  and  more  convenient  mansion.' 

As  time  went  on,  he  began  to  grow  anxious  concerning 
EmanueFs  settlement  in  life,  and  again  he  applies  to  the  King. 

*  Brunsbo,  21  October,  1714. 

*  Most  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, —  ...  I  also 
'  have  a  son,  Emanuel  Svedberg,  who,  after  having  graduated 
^  at  Upsala,  has  been  for  four  years  pursuing  his  studies  in 
^  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  is  now  staying,  I  believe, 
^  at  Rostock,  or  Griefsvalde.     In  mathematics  and  mechanics 

*  he  may,  with  God's  help,  be  useful  to  your  Majesty,  either 

*  at  the  Academy,  or  elsewhere. 

*  For  the  rest,  I  will  most  humbly  assure  you,  that  by  the 

*  grace  of  God,  I  shall  so  do  my  duty  in  proposing  people  for 
*•  appointments,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  your 
^  gracious  assent. 

'  Jesper  Svedber«.' 
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Apparently  no  answer  was  given  to  this ;  for  within  five 
weeks  after  he  repeats  his  request. 

*Brunsbo,  25  November,  1714. 

*  Most  Mighty  and  Gracious  King, — In  my  last  humble 
^  memorial  I  mentioned,  that  I  have  a  son,  Emanuel,  who  has 
^  been  for  four  years  abroad  in  England,  Holland  and  France, 
^  and  is  now  living  at  Griefsvalde.  He  has  made  good  use  of 
^  his  time,  is  master  of  the  requisite  languages,  and  is  expert 
^  in  madiematics  and  mechanics.  If  your  Royal  Majesty  has 
^  need  of  such  a  one,  I  assure  you  he  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

*Jespee  Svedbebq.' 
Of  Emanuel  at  Griefsvalde  we  learn  some  things  from  a 
letter,  undated,  addressed  by  him  to  Eric  Benzellus,  who  had 
married  his  eldest  sister,  Anna. 

*  Honoured  and  Dear  Brother, — It  is  some  time  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  I  do  not  suppose  my 
silence  has  given  rise  to  any  anxiety ;  as  it  was  caused  partly 
by  negligence,  and  partly  because  I  have  not  had  any  op- 
portunities of  writing.  The  same  reasons  have  likewise 
prevented  me  from  giving  my  dear  parents  any  news  about 
myself.  ... 

*  Towards  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Paris,  I  went  to  see 
everything  in  it,  that  could  be  seen.  I  also  took  my  com- 
panions to  those  friends,  to  whom  you  so  kindly  introduced 
me,  and  they  shewed  us  every  politeness  for  your  sake,  as 
they  retain  an  incredible  esteem  and  affection  for  you.  As 
soon  as  Fadier  Quien  heard  your  name,  he  placed  the  whole 
of  his  library  at  our  service,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  show  us  sufficient  attention.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Father  Le  Long,  who  has  a  History  of  Literature  on  hand. 
It  would  be  to  diem  a  heart-felt  delight  to  have  you  amongst 
them. 

*  I  am  very  glad,  Aat  I  have  come  to  a  place  where  I  have 
leisure  to  arrange  my  works  and  ideas,  which  until  now  have 
been  in  disorder,  and  scattered  here  and  there  on  scraps 
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of  paper.  I  have  now  begun  this  labour,  and  shall  soon 
complete  it.  I  have  promised  my  dear  father  to  publish  a 
^Specimen  Academicam^^  for  which  I  shall  select  some  inven- 
tions I  have  in  mechanics.  Moreover,  I  have  die  following 
mechanical  contrivances. 

^  1.  The  construction  of  a  sort  of  ship,  in  which  a  man  can 
go  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  do  great  damage  to  the 
fleet  of  an  enemy. 

^  2.  A  new  form  of  syphon,  by  which  a  large  quantity  of 
water  may  be  raised  from  any  river  to  more  lofty  situations 
in  a  short  time. 

^  3.  On  lifting  weights  by  water,  by  means  of  this  syj^on, 
with  greater  ease  than  by  the  mechanical  powers. 

^  4.  On  constructing  sluices  in  places,  where  there  is  no  fall 
of  water,  by  means  of  which  large  ships,  with  their  cargoes, 
may  be  raised  to  any  height  within  an  hour  or  two. 

^  5.  A  machine,  driven  by  fire,  for  pumping  water,  and 
lifting  at  forges,  where  the  water  has  no  fall. 

^  6.  A  bridge,  which  can  be  opened  and  shut. 

^  7.  New  machines  for  condensing  and  exhausting  air  by 
means  of  water.  Also  a  new  pump,  acting  by  water  and 
mercury,  without  any  syphon,  and  which  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  common  kind. 

^  8.  A  new  construction  of  air-guns,  by  which  a  thousand 
balls  may  be  discharged  through  one  tube,  in  one  moment. 

^  9.  A  universal  musical  instrument,  by  means  of  which  the 
most  inexperienced  musician  can  execute  all  the  kinds  of  mo- 
dulations, which  are  found  in  notation. 

*  10.  Sckiographia  untversalisj  or  a  mechanical  method  of 
delineating  houses  of  every  kind,  and  on  any  surface,  by  means 
of  fire. 

'11.  An  aquatic  clock,  in  which  water  replaces  the  index, 
and  by  its  course  shows  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  produces 
other  curious  effects. 

'12.  Likewise,  a  mechanical  chariot  containing  all  kind* 
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of  tools,  which  are  set  in  action  by  the  movement  of  the 
horses. 

^  A  flying  chariot,  or  the  possibility  of  floating  in  the  air  and 
moving  through  it. 

^  13.  A  method  of  discovering  the  desires  and  afiections  of 
the  minds  of  men  by  analysis. 

^  14.  And  on  new  methods  of  making  chords  and  their 
properties. 

^  These  are  my  mechanical  inventions,  which  were  scattered 
among  my  papers,  but  now  they  are  set  in  order,  so  that  when 
a  chance  occurs,  diey  may  be  published.  I  have  likewise 
ftimished  the  whole  of  them  with  algebraic  and  numeral  cal- 
culations, whence  I  have  deduced  the  proportions,  motion, 
times,  and  all  the  properties,  which  they  ought  to  possess. 
Moreover,  I  have  some  papers  on  the  analytical  sciences, 
and  astronomy,  which  require  their  own  place  and  time. 
O,  how  greatly  I  desire,  my  dearest  brother,  to  submit  all  Ihese 
matters  to  your  mspection,  and  to  lay  them  before  Professor 
Elfvius,  but  as  I  cannot  show  you  the  actual  machines,  I  will 
at  least  send  you  the  drawings  of  them,  on  which  I  am  occupied 
daily. 

^  A  person  has  called  on  me  to  collect  my  poems  in  a  volume. 
They  are  merely  fables,  similar  to  those  of  Ovid,  under  cover 
of  which  I  have  concealed  all  the  events  which  have  taken 
place  in  Europe  during  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  so 
that  I  have  been  able  to  sport  freely  with  grave  affairs,  and 
play  with  the  heroes  and  great  men  of  our  country.  In  die 
meantime,  however,  I  feel  some  shame  in  speaking  of  so  many 
plans  whilst  as  yet  I  have  done  nothing.  The  cause  is  my 
travels  and  their  hindrances. 

^  I  have  a  great  desire  to  return  to  Sweden,  and  take  in 
hand  all  Folhem's  inventions  for  the  purpose  of  delineating 
and  describing  them,  and  confirming  them  by  physics,  me- 
chanics, hydrostatics  and  hydraulics,  as  well  as  by  the 
algebraic  calculus :  and  by  this  means  commence  a  Swedish 
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^  Hocietj  for  the  pursuit  of  the  Mathematical  Sdences,  for 

*  which  we  have  an  excellent  foundation  in  Polhem's  inventions. 
^  I  wish  also  that  mine  could  serve  the  same  end. 

*  As  to  my  theory  concerning  the  Method  of  Finding  the 
^  Longitude,  it  too  is  on  scraps  of  paper.     I  was  able  to  give 

*  only  a  few  hints  concerning  it  in  Paris,  where  our  friends 
^  wished  to  see  it,  and  to  know  how  it  could  be  practised  ;  but 
^  I  did  not  wish  them  to  know  all,  and  so  lose  any  reward  I 

*  might  obtain  by  my  invention.  .  .  . 

^  Your  most  affectionate, 

^  Emanuel  Svedberg. 

^  P.8.  A  thousand  remembrances  to  my  sister  Anna.    I 

^  hope  she  is  not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Russians.    I 

f  have  a  great  longing  to  see  my  little  brother  Eric  again  (his 

^  nephew),  perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  triangle,  or  to 

*  draw  for  me  when  I  give  him  a  Uttle  ruler.     Vale.' 

In  another  letter  to  Benzelius,  repeating  his  desire  for  the 
formation  of  a  mathematical  society,  and  sending  him  *  a  plan 

*  for  an  air  pump  worked  by  water,'  he  writes — 

*  Griefsvalde,  4  April,  1715. 

*  I  am  relieving  these  mathematical  studies  with  poetry.  I 
*•  have  published  one  or  two  pieces,  and  I  have  in  the  press 

*  some  fables,  like  those  of  Ovid,  under  which  the  deeds  of 

*  some  kings  and  great  people  are  hidden. 

'  As  to  literary  ability,  nothing  worthy  of  much  notice  is 

*  to  be  found  in  Griefsvalde,  which  is,  excuse  the  expression^ 
'  a  very  paltry  academy.  Papke  is  the  professor  of  mathe- 
^  matics,  and  is  better  fitted  for  anything  than  that  science. 

'  I  should  have  liked  to  meet  Leibnitz,  who  is  at  pre- 
'  sent  in  Vienna.  Wolfs  '  Cursus  MatJieTnattctis^^  translated  into 
'  Latin,  should  be  in  Sweden ;  it  is  a  very  useful  and  clearly- 
'  written  book. 

'  1  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  that  Professor  Upmark 

*  and  sister  Eva  Svede,  are  united  in  thalamo  et   lecto.     I 

*  wish  them  every  joy.     I  had  intended  to  write  a  carmen 
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*  nupHale  over  them ;  but  as  it  is  now  too  late,  it  must  be  a 
^  cctrmen  geniale, 

^  Salute  sister  Anna  a  thousand  times,  and  if  you  write,  I 
^  shall  expect  a  short  account  of  my  little  brother  Eric/ 

His  small  volume  of  Latin  prose  fables  he  published  at 
Griefsvalde,  in  1715,  entitled  ^Camena  Borea^  cum  heroum  et 
^  heraidum  factis  ludens^  sive  FahdUe  Ovidianis  similes.^  Also 
an  oration,  fervent  with  patriotism,  on  the  return  of  Charles 
XII.  from  Turkey,  under  the  following  circumstances. 

Charles  had  invaded  Russia,  and  like  Napoleon  a  century 
later,  found  its  deserts  and  climate  worse  foes  than  armies.  He 
laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  where  the  Russians  had  collected  large 
stores,  and  Peter  the  Great  advanced  to  its  relief  with  70,000 
men.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  Charles  and  Peter  fought 
a  battle  before  Pultowa,  which  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Swedes.  Charles  fled  to  Turkey,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Sultan  Achmet  III.,  who  generously 
assigned  him  a  pension  and  the  town  of  Bender,  on  the 
Dneister,  as  a  residence. 

In  this  weary  exile  *the  Lion  of  the  North'  spent  five 
years.  His  army,  with  which  he  had  done  deeds  which 
justly  filled  the  world  with  amazement,  was  annihilated  by 
famine,  slaughter  and  captivity.  Few  of  his  soldiers  ever 
returned  to  Sweden.  His  continental  provinces  were  absorbed 
into  the  dominions  of  his  enemies,  and  his  country  left  without 
commerce,  money,  or  credit.  Shut  up  in  Bender,  many  of  his 
subjects,  whose  prudence  was  more  than  their  loyalty,  were 
not  unwilling,  that  he  should  be  kept  there  perpetually,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief. 

But  Charles  ^  ended  this  obstinate  torpor  at  last ;  broke 

*  out  of  Turkish  Bender,  or  Demotica.    With  a  groom  or  two, 
^  through  desolate  steppes  imd  mountain  wildernesses,  through 

*  crowded  dangerous  cities  he  rode  without  pause,  forward, 
^  ever  forward  in  darkest  incognito,  the  indefatigable  man ; — 

*  and  finally  on  Old  Hallowmas  Eve  (22nd—  11th  November, 
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^  1714),  £ELr  in  the  night,  a  horseman,  with  two  others  still 
*'  following  him,  travel  splashed,  and  white  with  snow,  drew 
^  bridle  at  the  gate  of  Stralsund ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the 
^  Swedish  sentinel  there,  demanded  instant  admission  to  the 

*  Governor.  The  Governor,  at  first  a  little  surly  of  humour, 
^  saw  gradually  how  it  was ;  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  embraced 
^  the  knees  of  the  snowy  man ;  Stralsund  in  general  sprang 
^  out  of  bed,  and  illuminated  itself,  that  same  Hallow-Eye : — 
^  and  in  brief,  Charles  XII.,  after  five  years  of  eclipse,  has 

*  re-appeared  upon  the  stage  of  things ;    and  menaces  the 

*  world,  in  his  old  fashion,  from  that  City.** 

Stralsund  was  the  only  place  in  Pomerania  left  to  die 
Swedes  by  their  enemies.  Well  fortified,  almost  surrounded 
by  lake  and  sea,  it  was  supposed  inaccessible,  and  well  suited 
for  a  centre  of  aggression.  Here  Charles  found  a  Swedish 
garrison  of  9,000  men,  and  he  instantly  commenced  opera- 
tions against  Prussia,  Denmark,  Saxony  and  Russia,  in  die 
hope  of  retrieving  his  disasters;  but  after  obtaining  a  few 
advantages,  his  foes  closed  him  up  in  Stralsund,  and  beaded 
him  by  sea  and  land.  Griefsvalde  was  only  fifteen  miles  trom 
Stralsund,  and  as  the  country  grew  hot  vnth  armies,  young 
Svcdberg  deemed  it  prudent  to  be  off ;  he  therefore,  in  the 
Spring  of  1715,  got  on  board  a  small  vessel,  crossed  the 
Baltic,  and  reached  home  safely. 

Svcdberg  was  glad  to  see  his  son  again ;  but  was  troubled 
that  he  should  now  be  twenty-seven,  and  yet  have  nothing 
to  do.  Kuig  Charles  had  a  world  in  arms  against  him  at 
Stralsund ;  yet  he  might  spare  a  thought  for  ^my  son  Emanuel.' 
He  thinks  there  can  bo  no  harm  in  trying,  and  to  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant Pfiff,  who  is  with  Charles  in  his  German  fortress,  he 
addresses  a  letter,  in  which  occurs  this  passage — 

*Bnmsbo,  12  July,  1715. 

*  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — My  son  Emanuel,  after 


»  Carlyle's  'Frederick  the  Oreat,*  vol.  i.  page  426. 
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^  fiye  ^ears^  foreign  trayel,  has  at  length  returned  home.  I 
^  hope  he  may  be  found  available  for  some  Academy.  He  is 
^  accomplished  in  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  European, 
'  but  espedallj  he  is  an  adept  in  poetry  and  mathematics. 
^  He  intends  to  build  himself  an  Observatory  on  Kinnakulla, 
^  which  is  not  far  from  Skara,  where  he  will  try  to  find  out  a 
^  method  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea.  For  some 
'  means,  by  which  this  may  be  done,  many  potentates  have 
'  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  the  discoverer.  K  there 
^  should  be  an  opening  at  an  Academy  here  in  Sweden,  will 

*  your  Excellency  be  so  kind  as  advance  him  to  fill  it?  With 
^  God's  help,  he  will  honour  his  place. 

*Jespeb  Svedberg.' 
The  Bishop,  in  the  Spring  of  the  same  year,  had  addressed 
another  request  to  the  King,  praying  that  his  sons,  and  two 
of  his  sons-in-law,  in  one  body,  might  be  ennobled.     Here  is 
his  petition — 

*  Brunsbo,  9  February,  1715. 
^  Most  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, — It  has  pleased 
^  God  to  allot  me  seven  children,  for  whose  well-being  I  am 

*  bound  to  care.  Of  these,  three  are  sons, — ^the  eldest  seeks  to 
*'  render  himself  completely   accomplished  for  the  service  of 

*  your  royal  Majesty  and  our  fatherland,  by  courses  of  study, — 
^  the  second  (Eliezer)  does  so  likewise  in  business  connected 

*  with  mining,  and  the  third  (Jesper)  also,  by  service  for  two 

*  years  in  your  Majesty's  army  in  Fomerania,  but  now  by  a 
^  voyage  to  the  far  Indies,  or  as  it  is  called.  New  Sweden. 
^  The  daughters  have  all  entered  into  matrimony  with  honour- 
^  able  persons ;  two  are  married  to  men  in  the  priestly  estate, 
^one  (Anna)  to  the  Librarian  of  your  Majesty's  Academy 
^  in  Upsala,  Eric  Benzelius,*  and  the  other  (Catherina)  to  a 
^  pastor,  here  in  West  Gothland,  Jonas  Unge :  of  the  other 
*•  two,  one  (Margaretta)  is  married  to  Lundstedt,  the  Master 

*  Afterwards  Archbinhop  of  Upsala. 
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'  of  the  Horse  in  your  Majesty^s  Life  Guards,  and  the  other 
^  (Hedwig)  to  Lars  Benzelstiema,  the  Master  of  the  Mines  in 

*  East  and  West  Bergslagen. 

^  For  these  I  make  bold  in  all  humility  to  solicit,  that  it 
'  may  please  your  royal  Majesty  to  grant  me  the  favour,  that 

*  others  of  my  brothers  in  office  have  experienced :  namely,  to 
^promote  to  the  rank  and  place  of  nobles  my  afore-named 
^  sons  and  my  two  last-named  sons-in-law,  the  Master  of  the 
^  Horse,  Lundstedt  and  the  Master  of  the  Mines,  Benzelstiema. 
^  It  will  be  an  encouragement  to  them  still  further,  in  humble 

*  submission,  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  grace  of  your 
'  royal  Majesty  and  the  service  of  their  country,  and  to  me, 

*  your  Majesty's  loyal  subject,  your  favour  will  be  peculiarly 
^  agreeable. 

'Jesper  Svedbero.' 
Nothing  at  the  time  came  of  these  petitions,  but  Svedberg 
was  not  discouraged.     He  will  renew  them,  and  have  them 
answered. 

Li  the  course  of  other  matter  we  find  him  writing — *  I 
^  have  kept  my  sons  to  that  profession  to  which  Grod  has  given 
^  them  inclination  and  liking.  I  have  not  brought  up  one  to 
^the  clerical  office,  although  many  parents  do  this  incon- 
^  siderately,  and  in  a  manner  not  justifiable,  by  which  the 
^  Christian  Church  and  Priesthood  suffer  not  a  little,  and  are 

*  brought  into  contempt.' 

Emanuel  meanwhile  collected  the  poems  he  had  written 
during  his  travels,  and  published  them  at  Skara  in  a  volume 
entitled ^  Ludua  Heliconius sive  Carmina  Miscellanea^qwB  varita 
^  in  locis  cecintt  Etnanuel  Svedberg.'*  Like  most  Latin  verses, 
written  by  modems,  little  more  can  be  s^d  of  them  than  that 
they  are  proofs  of  their  author's  facile  command  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage. The  poems  are  chiefly  praises  of  love,  sometimes  erotic, 
of  friendship  and  of  patriotism.  One  of  the  poems,  and  the  best 
in  the  collection,  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Francis  Barham, 
of  Bath.     It  commemorates  a  victory  gained  by  peasants,  led 
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on  by  Steinbock,  over  a  Danish  army,  which  had  made  a  descent 
on  the  Swedish  coast  during  Charles's  exile  in  Turkey.  He 
thus  addresses  the  absent  King : — 

'  Ah,  soon  retiini,^-oh,  monarch  of  our  love ! 

'  Oh,  Sun  of  Sweden,  waste  not  all  thy  light 

'  To  illume  the  crescent  of  the  Ottomans : 

'  Thine  absence  we  bewail,  wandering  in  glooms 

'  Of  midnight  sorrow— save  that  these  bright  stars, 

*  That  lead  us  on  to  victory,  still  console 

'  Thy  people's  hearts,  and  bid  them  not  despair.' 

And  thus  Steinbock : — 

'  Steinbock  I  thy  red  right  hand 

'  Hath  smitten  down  the  spoiler  ;  and  in  thee 

'  Another  Charles  we  honour, — and  rejoice 

*  To  hail  thee,  hero  of  thy  grateful  country. 

'  Chief  of  our  gallant  chiefs — 
'  Too  gallant  for  a  song  so  weak  as  mine — 

*  Oh  !  could  their  names  enshrined  in  monuments 
'  Appear,  how  would  the  eyes  of  Sweden  kindle 

'  To  read  them.    Coronets  of  gold  for  thee, 
'  Were  all  too  little  recompence ;  hereafter, 

*  A  crown  of  stars  is  all  thine  own.    The  foe 
'  Lies  broken  by  thy  force  and  heroism ; 

'  Numerous  as  Denmark's  sands  they  came — how  few 

*  Returned — ^their  princes  and  their  soldiery 

'  Repulsed  with  scorn,  while  shuddering  horror  hung 

*  Upon  their  flight.* 

And  so  forth.  He  never  writes  nonsense,  or  rises  above  fair 
conmion-placo.  If  it  be  admitted  that  he  had  some  poetic  feeling, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  power 
of  its  expression  by  those  terse  and  graphic  phrases  in  which 
alone  poetic  thought  becomes  poetry. 

EmanuePs  chief  friend  and  correspondent  was  his  brother- 
in-law  Eric  Benzelius.  With  him  he  discussed  all  the  me- 
chanical and  scientific  projects  with  which  his  mind  was  teeming. 
A  Swedish  Mathematical  Society,  with  a  professor  of  mechanics, 
a  secretaiy  and  other  officers,  was  one  of  his  schemes.  Another 
was  an  observatory,  where  he  might  work  out  a  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea,  and  win  some  of  the  rewards  promised 
to  any  discoverer.  The  English  Parliament  in  1 704  had  offered 
£10,000,  £15,000  and  £20,000  respectively,  for  a  ready  method 
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by  which  the  longitude  could  be  determined  within  sixty,  forty 
and  thirty  miles.  He  also  worked  hard  in  commencing  the 
manufacture  of  salt  in  Sweden,  and  thought,  that  ^  it  would  be 

*  of  more  importance  to  the  country  than  the  whole  of  its  iron 

*  trade,  and  that  the  money  sent  out  of  Sweden  for  salt  would 
'  be  kept  at  home.'  In  Westergyllen  he  spied  some  white  clay, 
which  he  writes  to  Benzelius,  '  I  suspect  is  the  same  as  is  used  in 
^  Holland  and  England  for  making  tobacco  pipes  and  crockery,' 
and  prays  '  to  be  informed  by  Dr.  Bromell,  or  Dr.  Boberg, 
^  What  kind  of  clay  the  English  and  Dutch  use,  and  how  they 
^  bake  tobacco  pipes  in  the  sun  and  oven  ?  K  the  clay  I  have 
^  found  is  of  the  right  kind  it  will  be  worth  many  thousand  rix 
^  dollars :  but  silence  about  it.' 

At  the  end  of  1715  Stralsund  was  taken,  and  on  the  20th 
of  December,  King  Charles  escaped  in  a  small  bark  with  oars 
and  sails,  amidst  the  fire  of  guns,  which  killed  two  men  by  his 
side,  and  shattered  the  boat's  mast.  Picked  up  by  a  Swedish 
vessel  he  was  landed  in  his  own  country,  and  at  once  began 
to  make  fresh  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  war. 
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In  1716,  Emanuel  started  a  periodical  work,  in  Swedish,  en- 
titled *  Daedalus  Hyperhoreus^  a  record  of  the  new  flights  of 
mechanical  and  mathematical  genius  in  Sweden.  It  did  not 
pay;  it  appeared  irregularly,  and  ceased  altogether  in  1718, 
having  only  reached  a  sixth  nmnber.  Yet  it  was  useful  to  its 
editor,  for  it  advertised  his  powers,  and  introduced  him  to  men 
of  kindred  tastes,  and  especially  to  Christopher  Polhem,  an 
engineer,  who  has  been  called  the  Scandinavian  Archimedes. 

Again  we  find  Bishop  Svedberg  pleading,  that  his  sons  be 
ennobled. 

*  Wennesborg,  23  April,  1716. 

'  Most  Mighty  King,  Most  Gracious  Lord, — I  am  desirous 

*  to  help  my  children  forward  as  far  as  I  can  in  your  royal 

*  Majesty's  service.  My  son  Emanuel  is  of  Polhem's  mind, 
'  and  has  travelled  in  foreign  parts  for  four  years,  and  has 

*  given  proofs  of  his  powers  in  print  (see  the  ^Dcedalus  Hyper^ 

*  *  Jar€t«'),  which  are  in  the  Crown  Prince's  hands.  My  next 
'  son,  EUezer,  is  engaged  in  mining,  and  my  third,  Jesper, 

*  is  a  sailor,  and  is  now  in  the  Indies.  My  son-in-law, 
^  Lars  Benzelstiema,  is  a  master  of  the  mines,  and  Andreas 
^  Lundstedt,  another,  is  Master  of  the  Horse  in  your  Majesty's 

*  Life  Guards.      These,  I  beseech  most  humbly,  that  your 

*  royal  Majesty  may,  of  your  grace,  be  pleased  to  exalt  to  the 

*  rank  and  privilege  of  Nobles,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly 

*  encouraged  in  your  Majesty's  service. 

'Jesper  Svedberg.' 
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Towards  the  close  of  1716,  Polhem  invited  Emanuel  to 
go  with  him  to  Lund  and  see  King  Charles,  who  never  went 
near  Stockholm  from  the  day  he  left  it  in  1700,  not  caring  to 
enter  his  capital  otherwise  than  a  victor.  Charles  received 
him  kindly,  perceived  his  abiUties,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of 
three  places :  that  of  Assessor  in  the  College  of  Mines  was 
selected.     The  warrant  ran  as  follows — 

*Lund,  19  December,  1716. 
*  Charles,  &c.,  to  the  College  of  Mines,  &c. — In  our  plea- 
sure we  have  thought  fit  to  appoint  Emanuel  Svedberg  as 
Extraordinary  Assessor  in  the  College  of  Mines,  in  order 
that  he  may  co-operate  with  Polhem,  the  Councillor  of  Com- 
merce, in  his  affairs  and  inventions.  It  is  our  pleasure  hereby 
to  let  you  know  the  same,  with  our  gracious  order,  that  you 
allow  him  to  enjoy  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  College  whenever 
he  is  able  to  be  present,  and  especially  when  any  business 
connected  with  mechanics  is  under  discussion. 

*  With  God's  blessing,  *  Carolus.' 

The  intercouse  between  Charles  XII.  and  Emanuel  became 
very  intimate,  and  happily  he  has  left  us  some  accoimt  of  it* — 

*  Gommanicated  by  Svredenborg  to  M.  Nordberg  as/ worthy  of  trans* 

*  mission  to  posterity/  and  printed  by  him  in  his  ^HUtoryof  Charles  XII?  A 
German  version  of  Nordberg's  History  in  two  sumptuous  folios,  published  at 
Hamburg  in  1742-46,  is  the  only  copy  of  the  work  I  have  been  able  to  find 
in  the  British  Museum.  (1861).  Swedenborg  mentions  to  Noidberg  'I  hare 
'  already  touched  upon  this  subject  in  the  fourth  part  of  my  'JfisoeOonaa,' 
'  whence  M.  Wolf  has  obtained  what  he  has  said  in  his  '  Elemtnta  Maike»eo$ 
* '  Univtrsa,**  relative  to  this  new  calculus.*  In  the  '  Oenileman*9  Magagine^ 
for  September,  1754,  is  printed  an  aocomit  of  Swcdenborg's  interoourse  with 
Charles  XII.,  with  several  trifling  variations  {torn  the  above,  and  without 
any  information  as  to  its  derivation,  and  just  as  if  it  were  a  contribution 
from  Swedenborg  himself.  At  the  end  the  editor  writes — *  We  should  esteem 
'  it  a  great  favour  if  this  ingenious  gentleman  would  communicate  a  copy  of 
'  his  Swedish  Miycsty's  scheme  for  some  future  Magazine.'  That  Swedenborg 
ever  saw  the  '  Qentltman'i  Magazine*  is  doubtful,  but  at  any  rate  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  complied  with  the  editor's  request 

*  Christ.  Wolfs  'EUmtnta  Mathtwoe  Uhivencr,'  Tom.  1,  p.  21,  GenevK, 
1743.  The  passage  is  as  follows:  '  £t  Carohis  XII.,  Kcx  Succiic,  calculum 
'  Sexagcnarium  cxcogitavit,  referentc  Emanuele  Sweden liorgio,  novis  chavac- 

*  teribus  et  numeris,  novisqnc  denomiiiatitmibus  adinvcntis.' 
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*  In  1716,  when  M.  Polliem  received  the  King's  orders  to 
^repair  to  Lund,  he  engaged  me  to  go  with  him.  Having 
'  been  presented  to  his  Majesty,  he  often  did  us  the  honour  of 
^  conversing  with  us  on  the  different  branches  of  mathematics, 
^  and  particularly  on  mechanics,  the  mode  of  calculating  forces 
^  and  other  problems  in  mixed  mathematics.  He  seemed  to 
^  take  great  pleasure  in  these  conversations  and  often  put 
^questions,  as  if  he  wished  some  easy  information,  but  we 
^  soon  found  he  knew  more  than  we  had  thought,  which  put 

*  us  on  our  guard  when  advancing  any  doubtftd  opinion  lest 

*  he  should  detect  its  fallacy.  The  conversation  at  one  time 
'  turning  on  analytic  and  algebraic  calculations  and  the  regula 
^fcJsiy  he  desired  us  to  give  him  a  few  examples,  which  we 

*  did,  proposing  such  as  made  it  necessary,  in  order  to  proceed 
^  agreeably  to  rule,  to  use  signs  or  symbols  as  well  as  equa- 

*  tions ;  but  the  King  did  not  require  them,  and  after  a  few 
^  minutes'  reflection,  he  told  us,  without  any  other  aid  than  his 

*  own  superior  genius,  in  what  way  our  examples  might  be 

*  solved,  which  we  always  found  to  agree  perfectly  with  our 
^  calculations.  I  confess,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
'  understand,  how,  by  mere  reasoning,  and  without  the  aid 

*  of  algebra,  he  was  able  to  solve  problems  of  this  kind.  It 
^  seemed,  indeed,  that  the  King  was  not  sorry  to  display  before 
^  a  competent  judge  like  M.  Polhem  a  penetration  and  a  power 
^  of  reasoning,  equal  to  those  of  the  ablest  mathematicians. 

*  I  will  now  relate  to  you,  as  I  am  peculiarly  able  to  do, 
^what  arose  from  this  learned  amusement.  Conversing  one 
'  day  about  mthmetic,  his  Majesty  observed  that  the  denary 
'  arithmetic,  in  universal  use,  was  most  probably  derived  from 
^  the  original  method  of  counting  on  the  fingers  practised  by 

*  illiterate  people  of  old,  who  when  they  had  run  throu^  the 
'fingers  of  both  hands,  repeated  the  process  over  and  over 
'  again,  keeping  a  tally  of  tens,  and  when  figures  were  invented 

*  this  mode  of  numerating  by  tens  was  preserved  and  brought 
'  down  to  the  present  day.     The  King  was  of  opinion,  that 

£ 
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^  had  such  not  been  the  origin  of  our  mode  of  counting,  a 
^  much  better  method  might  have  been  devised ;  the  number 

*  10  being  a  very  inconvenient  one,  as  it  can  be  divided  by 
^  no  numbers  except  5  and  2  without  breaking  into  fractions ; 
^  besides,  as  it  contains  neither  the  square,  nor  the  cube,  nor 

*  the  fourth  power  of  any  nmnber,  it  interposes  perpetual 
^  difficulties  in  the  way  of  easy  calculation :  whereas,  had  the 
^  periodic  number  been  8  or  16,  great  facilities  would  have 

*  resulted,  the  first  being  a  cube  number,  of  which  the  root  or 
^  prime  is  2,  and  the  second  a  biquadrate  number,  of  which 
^  the  root  or  prime  is  also  2 ;  consequently,  either  of  these 
^numbers  as  a  basal  number  would  prove  highly  useful  in 
'  calculating  money  or  measures,  as  by  them  the  complexity  of 
'fractions  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided.     Having 

*  represented  to  him,  that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  we 
'  invented  new  figures,  to  which  also  new  names  must  be 
'  given,  as  otherwise,  great  confusion  would  arise :  he  desired 
'  us  to  produce  an  example. 

*  We  chose  the  number  8,  which  is  of  the  cube  2.     We 

*  also  invented  new  figures,  to  which  we  gave  new  names,  and 
'  worked  out  the  method,  applying  it  to  weights  and  measures 
'  and  cubic  calculations.  Our  essay  we  presented  to  the  King, 
'  who  was  pleased  with  it ;  but  he  evidently  desired  something 
'  more  extended  and  less  easy,  in  order  that  there  might  be 

*  something  on  which  to  display  liis  great  penetration.     For 

*  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  64,  wliich  is  the  prime  number 
'  2  involved  to  the  sixtli  power ;  but  we  objected,  that  it  was  far 
'  too  high  a  niunber ;  and  consequently,  very  inconvenient,  that 
'  if  we  were  obliged  to  reckon  up  to  64  (inventing  new  single 

*  figures  from  10  to  63  inclusive)  before  recommencing  (repre- 
'  senting  64  by  the  figures  10),  and  upon  reaching  64  times  64 
'  or  4096,  only  three  figures  would  have  to  be  used  (4096  being 
'  represented  by  the  figures  100),  the  difficulties  would  be  such 

*  that  the  scheme  would  be  little  short  of  impossible.     However, 

*  the  more  we  urged  these  and  other  difficulties,  the  more  was  he 
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detennmed  to  work  out  this  idea,  and  to  prove  to  us  how  easily 
and  quickly  it  might  be  done,  he  said  he  would  do  it  himself. 
To  our  amazement  he  sent  us  next  morning  the  method  fully 
developed.  He  had  invented  64  new  figures,  divided  into  8 
daases,  and  each  class  with  its  own  style  of  symbol.  Upon  a 
closer  inspection  I  found,  that  these  symbols  were  composed  of 
the  initial  and  final  letters  of  his  own  name,  in  a  manner  at 
once  so  clear  and  exact,  that  when  the  first  8  numbers  were 
known,  all  the  rest  up  to  64  were  learnt  with  ease ;  for  the 
first  8  were  so  simple  and  well  contrived,  that  they  served  as 
a  key  to  the  remaining  sevens,  to  which  they  stood  as  heads. 

^  It  was  to  me  that  the  King  committed  this  plan  in  his 
own  handwriting  (which  I  still  preserve),  that  I  might  frame 
from  it  a  table  shewing  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
common  mode  of  reckoning,  both  as  to  names  and  figures. 

^  The  King  had  also  added  to  his  plan  an  example  in 
multiplication,  and  an  example  in  division :  two  operations, 
in  which  I  had  contemplated  much  difficulty.  As  it  was  my 
place  to  perfect  the  method,  I  examined  it  thoroughly,  and 
tried  to  make  it  yet  more  convenient  and  easy  of  application. 
My  attempts,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  I  question  whether 
the  greatest  mathematicians  would  have  succeeded. 

*  What  I  chiefly  admired  was  the  King's  ingenuity,  shewn 
in  the  invention  of  the  figures  and  the  names,  and  the  ease 
with  which  the  signs  could  be  varied  ad  tnjlniium.  I  was 
also  greatly  struck  with  his  example  in  multiplication ;  and 
when  I  consider  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrought  out  the 
scheme,  I  cannot  but  regard  him  as  endowed  with  faculties 
much  fkbove  those  of  other  men. 

^  From  this  cause  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  in  all  his 
other  actions  he  was  guided  by  a  deeper  wisdom  than  ap- 
parently belonged  to  him.  Certain  it  is,  that  he  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  assume  the  air  of  a  learned  man  by  affecting 
an  imposing  exterior. 

'  He  said  to  me  one  day  that  "  He  who  has  made  no  pro- 

e2 
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^  ^^  gress  In  mathematics  does  not  deserve  to  be  considered 
* "  a  rational  man :"  a  sentiment  truly  worthy  of  a  King  1 
^  Accordingly,  he  especially  patronized  mathematicians,  and 
'  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  allow  him  to  rule  Sweden  in 
^  peace,  he  would  have  raised  literature  and  science  to  higher 

*  perfection  than  they  have  ever  attwied,  or  perhaps  ever 
^  will  attain  in  Sweden.      His  example  would  have  stimulated 

*  his  people,  who  would  have  striven  with  noble  emulation  to 
'  win  the  praise  of  an  accomplished  prince,  always  ready  to 
'  bestow  on  merit  its  due  reward.' 

As  to  the  works  King  Charles  set  him  to  do,  he  writes — 
*  At  the  same  time  several  projects  of  great  utility  were 
^  laid  before  the  King,  and  he  directed  me  to  assist  Polhem  in 
^  their  execution.     Amongst  them  was  the  dock  at  Carlscrona 

*  which  we  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock,  for  laying  down 
^  the  keels  of  ships ;  and  as  there  is  no  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
^  Baltic  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  in  Europe:  also, 

*  the  making  of  sluices  between  Lake  Wener  and  Gottenburg, 
^  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids  and  cataracts  near  TrolhlQta,  a 
^  work  which  would  have  been  the  admiration  of  the  world  if 
^  it  had  been  completed:  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  equally 

*  useful  projects.' 

Charles  was  so  pleased  with  his  two  engineers,  that  to  seal 
their  partnership  he  advised  Polhem  to  give  Emanuel  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  This  Polhem  was  very  wiUing 
to  do,  and  Emanuel  very  willing  to  have  done;  for  living 
in  Polhem's  house,  he  had  become  enamoured  of  his  second 
daughter,  Emerentia,  a  girl  of  fourteen.  Unhappily,  she  did 
not  care  for  Emanuel,  and  would  not  allow  herself  Ux  be  be- 
trothed. Her  father,  however,  caused  a  written  agreement 
to  be  drawn  up,  promising  her  to  him  at  some  future  day. 
The  document,  as  an  obedient  child,  Emerentia  signed ;  but 
her  he.art  being  elsewhere,  she  took  to  sighs  and  sadness. 
Her  brother,  moved  by  her  misery,  stole  the  agreement  from 
Emanuel's  desk,  who  soon  missing  it,  as  he  was  used  to  read 
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it  often,  besought  Polhem  to  replace  it  with  a  new  one ;  but 
fully  discovering  the  state  of  Emerentia's  affections,  he  at 
once  relinquished  her  hand,  and  left  her  father^s  house. 

In  1717,  Emanuel  published  at  Stockholm  a  pamphlet 
entitled  ^  Instruction  concerning  the  Manufacture  of  Tin  Plate 
^  at  Stfemsundj  and  its  ttseJ* 

It  would  appear  from  the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  King,  that  the  Bishop  and  son  had  united  in  a  mining 
speculation. 

*  Brunsbo,  2  November,  1717. 
^  A  humble  eospression  of  gratitudej  and  petition  fir  future 

^favours, 

^  My  son,  Emanuel  Svedberg,  for  whose  advancement  to  an 
^  honourable  office  I  give  humblest  thanks,  has  sent  in  a  hum- 
^  ble  petition  that  I,  together  with  Madame  Maria  Christina 
'  Bonde  (wife  of  the  General)  have  leave  and  opportunity 

*  given  to  establish  a  copper-mine  here,  in  West  Gothland, 
^  on  the  G^neral^s  lady^s  estate  of  Fremstad,  in  the  district 

*  of  Skaraborg,   and  the  parish   of  Vista.     The   Secretary 

*  Cederholm  has  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

'Jespeb  Svedberg.' 
In  December,  1717,  Bishop  Svedberg  went  to  Lund  to  see 
Charies  XII.  He  was  very  kindly  received  by  the  King,  who 
welcomed  him  with  "  Well  Bishop,  you  are  not  changed  since 
'■  I  saw  you  last,  only  you  have  grown  very  gray."  He  was 
invited  to  dinner,  and  observed  *  that  the  King  ate  very  quickly, 

*  mid  gulped  down  water  upon  everything,  though  it  were  ever 
^  so  fat.'  The  King  had  Svedberg's  health  drunk  in  tmnblers 
of  Spanish  wine ;  whereon  his  Majesty  grew  still  more  gracious, 
and  Svedberg  more  out-spoken.  On  the  following  Simday  he 
preached  before  the  King  and  his  courtiers  one  of  his  plain 
sermons  on  the  desecration  of  Fast  Days,  and  prayed,  that  his 
Majesty  might  be  delivered  from  Behoboam's  advisers.     ^  In 

*  the  evening,'  he  writes,  '  I  was  taken  into  the  King's 
^  own  chamber,  and  there  Prince  Frederick  pleaded,  that  I 
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^  might  retain  a  coachman ;  but  the  King  answered  not  a  word. 
'  Then  spoke  I  boldly  of  the  cruel  grievances  of  the  Qergy, 
^  and  how  a  Bishop,  who  may  walk  abreast  of  a  Qt>vemor,  is 
^  not  allowed  a  coachman,  whilst  a  Governor  drives  to  Church 
^  with  a  coachman  and  two  tall  footmen  behind ;  whilst  I,  a 
^  Bishop,  have  to  travel,  and  make  visitations  without  any  one 
^  to  drive  or  serve :  but  to  this  also  the  King  answered  not  a 
^  word.'  CSiarles  stopped  the  torrent  of  complaints  by  speaking 
of  the  Swedish  language,  and  praising  Svedberg's  efforts  to 
restore  and  preserve  its  purity.  "  Do  they  speak  Swedish  in 
"  France  ?"  asked  the  King.  "  No,"  said  Svedberg.  "  Then, 
"  why  should  we  speak  French  ?"  he  rejoined.  He  then  in- 
quired if  there  were  any  foreign  words  in  the  Swedish  Bible, 
and  Svedberg  said  there  was  a  few,  and  took  out  his  pocket 
Bible  to  show  them,  telling  the  King  that  he  never  entered 
the  pulpit  without  that  Bible,  and  always  carried  it  about  when 
on  duty  even  as  a  soldier  did  his  sword,  and  '^  whoever  fiads 
^^  me  without  it  may  knock  me  down !"  Charles  some  days 
afterwards  met  him  and  said  ^  Show  me  your  Bible."  ^^  I  have 
"  not  got  it,"  said  he.  "  Then  I  will  knock  you  down."  "  But," 
said  Svedberg,  "  I  am  not  now  on  duty."  A  pamphlet  by  one 
Hjame  he  found  on  the  King's  table,  written  against  hiB^Shib* 
*•  boleth\  and  ridiculing  his  enthusiasm  for  pure  Swedish,  whidi 
worried  him  very  much,  and  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
it  suppressed ;  but  had  to  content  himself  with  Charles's  ap- 
proval and  sympathy. 

Concerning  this  we  find  Emanuel  writing  to  Benzelius — 

*  Brunsbo,  14  January,  1718. 

*  My  dear  father  has  not  yet  returned ;  he  is  expected  to-day 
'  or  to-morrow,  when  we  shall  hear  a  budget  of  news.  He  has 
^  been  well  received  by  his  Majesty,  and  dined  three  times  at 
^  his  table,  he  preached  before  him  on  the  second  Sunday  in 
'  Advent,  and  conversed  with  him  several  times.  He  also 
'  preached  in  Malmo,  where  the  people  almost  tore  the  Church 
'  in  simder  to  hear  him.     On  his  return  to  Lund,  he  talked  with 
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^  the  King,  and  received  orders  to  argue  his  ^  Shibboleth*;  many 
^  persons  opposed  it,  nevertheless  it  took  place,  but  the  result  I 
*  do  not  know.  The  King  lent  my  father  his  copy  of  Hjame's 
^  slanderous  pamphlet.  What  must  we  do  with  this  Hjame? 
'  Is  it  to  be  borne,  that  he  should  have  the  impudence  to  make 
^  such  a  personal  attack  upon  him  I  K  he  had  supported  his 
^  case  with  facts  and  arguments,  all  well ;  but  he  only  riots  in 
^  abuse  and  mere  assertions.' 

Charles  XII.,  after  his  escape  from  Stralsund,  left  his 
Grerman  provinces  to  their  fate,  and  made  war  on  Norway. 
In  1716  he  advanced  as  far  as  Christiana,  but  was  compelled 
to  retreat  and  renew  his  plans.  In  1718,  he  resolved  to  lay 
siege  to  Frederic^shall,  an  important  Norwegian  fortress,  and 
called  EmanuePs  engineering  skill  to  his  assistance.  On  car- 
riages of  his  own  invention  he  wheeled  *two  galleys,  five  large 
^  boats  and  a  sloop,'  overiand  from  Stromstadt  to  Idorfjol,  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Under  cover  of  these  vessels,  the 
King  was  enabled  to  transport  on  pontoons  heavy  artillery 
under  the  walls  of  FrederickshalL  In  a  letter  to  Benzelius 
at  this  time,  he  says — 

^  Wennersborg,  14  September,  1718. 
*  I  found  his  Majesty  very  gracious  to  me,  more  so  than  I 
could  expect,  which  is  a  good  omen  for  the  future.  Count 
Momir  also  shewed  me  all  the  favour  I  could  possibly  desire. 
Every  day  I  laid  mathematical  subjects  before  his  Majesty, 
who  allowed  everything  to  please  him.  When  the  eclipse 
took  place,  I  had  his  Majesty  out  to  see  it,  and  we  reasoned 
mudi  thereupon.  Ho  again  spoke  of  my  ^Dcedalus^^  and  re- 
marked on  my  not  continuing  the  work,  to  which  I  pleaded 
want  of  money ;  this  he  does  not  like  to  hear  of,  so  I  hope 
to  have  some  assistance  shortly.  With  respect  to  brother 
Esberg  (his  nephew),  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  him  employ- 
ment on  the  sluice  works.  I  wish  my  little  brother  (his 
nephew  Eric)  was  grown  up.  I  think  I  am  already  in  a 
condition  to  begin  sluice  work  for  myself,  and  when  I  have 
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^  my  own  command,  I  shall  be  able  to  serve  both  of  them. 
*  My  pay  on  the  sluice  works  at  present  is  only  three  silver 
^  dollars  a  day ;  I  hope  soon  to  have  more.' 

The  King  wished  to  take  him  with  him  to  Frederickshall, 
about  which  he  exclaims  to  Benzelius — ^^Grod  be  thanked  I 
^  I  have  escaped  the  campaign  in  Norway,  and  that  very 
^  narrowly,  nor  should  I  have  been  so  fortunate,  had  I  not 
"  used  some  Uttle  management/' 

CSiarles  had  worn  out  his  peopk's  patience  with  his  firuit- 
less  and  wastefVd  wars,  and  was  nearing  the  very  verge  of 
even  their  superstitious  loyalty.  War,  in  company  with  him 
was  no  pastime,  for  in  all  hardship  and  danger  he  was  fiwre- 
most,  and  expected  those,  who  formed  his  staff  to  imitate  him. 
In  this  Norwe^an  si^e  soldiers  dropped  dead  at  their  posts, 
and  the  army  was  nearly  frozen  to  death.  But  the  conduct 
of  Charles  shamed  all  discontent  into  silence.  He  slept  in  the 
open  air  on  a  truss  of  straw  or  a  plank,  and  fasted,  and  worked 
night  and  day,  as  if  his  body  existed  outside  the  common  laws 
of  Nature.  All  the  endurance,  the  vigour  and  the  daring  of 
Sparta  seemed  revived  in  him. 

His  last  day  in  this  world  had  however  come.  On  the 
night  of  the  11th  of  December,  1718,  he  went  out  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  trenchea  Not  finding  the  parallels  so  far 
advanced  as  he  expected,  he  was  mudi  displeased.  M.  Megret, 
a  French  engineer,  who  conducted  the  si^e,  assured  him  that 
the  place  would  be  taken  in  eight  days.  ^  We  shall  see/'  he 
said,  and  proceeded  in  his  survey.  Stopping  at  an  ai^le  of 
the  entrenchments,  he  kneeled  down,  rested  his  elbow  on 
the  parapet,  and  there^  with  his  body  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  bcai^ed,  he  remained  watclnng  his  men  working  in  the 
trenches  by  star-light.  In  this  position,  he  was  struck  on 
the  forehead  by  a  cannon-ball,  his  hand  clutched  his  sword, 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  he  fell  dead  on  the  parapet.  His 
attendants  rushed  forward,  lifted  his  body,  and  Megret  ex- 
claimed, "  There,  the  play  is  over ;  let  us  begone." 
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Thus  died  Charies  XII.  in  his  37th  year,  the  last  of  the 
Swedish  Eliiigs  and  the  most  thorough  warrior,  perhaps,  earth 
has  ever  known.  Dead  to  men,  we  have  not  done  with  him ; 
ere  long  we  shaU  meet  him  again  in  thia  book. 


(    58    ) 


CHAPTER  VL 


BUSINESS  AND  SPECULATIONS  OF  SWEDENBORG. 


Ulrika  Eleonora,  sister  to  Charles  XII.,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  but  soon  after  resigned  the  crown  to  her  husband, 
Frederick,  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel.  Shortly  after  her 
accession,  in  1719,  she  complied  with  Bishop  Svedberg's 
pertinacious  prayer,  and  ennobled  his  sons.  On  this  occasion 
EmanuePs  surname  was  altered  from  Svedberg  to  Swedenborg. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Swedish  Diet,  or  Parliament  consists  of 
four  houses:  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  burghers,  and  the 
peasants  or  landholders,  who  are  not  nobles.  The  house 
of  nobles  is  composed  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  heads  of 
noble  families,  and  it  was  into  this  crowd  that  Emanuel  was 
elevated,  but  was  thereby  created,  neither  Count,  nor  Baron, 
as  some  persist  in  calling  him. 

Sweden  had  suffered  so  cruelly  from  the  despotic  rule  of 
Charles  XII.,  that  the  Diet  resolved  to  put  some  effective 
checks  on  the  kingly  power.  To  this  Bishop  Svedberg  was 
warmly  opposed.  He  thought,  that  absolute  power  belonged 
to  the  King  by  Divine  right,  and  he  saw  many  administrative 
advantages  in  the  King's  will  being  supreme :  one  had  only  to 
gain  access  to  the  King  and  hear  his  Yea  or  Nay,  instead  of 
running  from  office  to  office,  and  enduring  delay  after  delay, 
when  the  least  matter  required  attention  or  execution ;  he 
therefore  vehemently  denounced  any  change,  saying  in  the 
Diet,  that  "  No  King  was  read  of  in  Scripture  with  the  limited 
*'  power,  you  would  give  the  Queen,  and  I  abhor  the  ambition 
"  of  men,  who  aspire  to  be  Kings  of  Kings."  His  opposition 
was  construed  into  selfishness ;  Kings  and  Queens  had  proved 
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very  beneficial  to  him,  and  it  waa  no  more  than  natural  that 
he  should  favoor  their  extreme  poorer.  More  virulent  in- 
sinuations were  made,  in  reply  to  which  he  closed  one  of  his 
speeches  before  the  Diet  in  these  words — ^^  I  have  gathered 
^^  my  gray  hairs  in  honour,  and  in  honour  I  shall  carry  them 
^*  to  the  grave.  As  long  as  the  17th  and  27th  Psahns  are  in 
^^  the  Psalter,  no  one,  however  mighty  he  may  fancy  himself, 
"can  harm  a  hair  of  my  head.  This  campaign  against  me  did 
"  not  commence  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  but  thirty  years 
"  ago,  and  spite  of  all  enmity,  I  have  risen  to  where  I  now 
^  mt.  I  know,  that  my  Angel  will  receive  command  from  Gbd 
^  to  prepare  a  crown  for  me,  when  the  hour  of  my  departure 
^  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  comes.  Meantime,  here  I  sit  in 
"  my  place  of  honour,  feariess,  and  full  of  joy  and  praise." 

The  royal  power  was  circumscribed.  Although  Bishop 
Svedberg  enjoyed  much  court  favour,  he  had  no  high  opinion 
of  Ulrika  Eleonora,  whom  he  thought '  a  great  hjrpocrite,'  and 
her  consort  Frederick  '  good  for  little.'  With  both  he  used 
great  freedom.  To  King  Frederick  he  said  one  day,  ^'  Your 
"  Majesty  must  not  take  it  ungraciously,  if  I  tell  you  what 
"  people  say  about  you."  "  Not  at  all.  What  do  they  say  ?" 
"  That  your  Majesty  gives  away  too  much  money."  "  That 
"  may  be  true ;"  said  the  King,  ^^  but  they  should  remember, 
^  that  if  I  give  away  one  Swedish  ducat,  I  receive  14,000  ducats 
"  a  year  from  my  own  Hesse  Cassel — But  what  more  do  they 
"  say  ?"  "  They  say  your  Mi^esty  very  seldom  visits  your 
^'  Council."  ^^  Ah,  that  is  true,  and  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for 
^^  there  I  find  I  have  sixteen  tutors,  every  one  more  impatient 
^  than  another,  to  instruct  and  govern  me." 

Sometimes  he  ventured  too  far  in  his  freedom,  and  in  1720 
he  provoked  the  Queen  to  write  him  a  sharp  letter  threatening 
him  with  her  displeasure,  if  he  sent  her  ^  any  more  of  his  indecent 
^  and  uncivil  epistles,  in  disregard  of  that  reverence  which  was 
^  due  from  a  subject.' 

The  King  and  Queen  visited  Bishop  Svedberg  in  the  Autumn 
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of  1722  at  Bnmsbo,  and  spent  some  days  with  him^  filling  his 
palace  with  their  retinue*  '  At  their  departure/  he  writes, 
^  they  gave  me  one  hundred  ducats,  a  coronation  medal  of  pure 
^  gold  weighing  thirty-nine  ducats,  and  my  wife  a  silver  salver 
^  and  ewer  weighing  about  forty-five  ounces,  and  ten  ducats  for 
*  gilding.' 

The  wife  here  mentioned  was  his  third.  His  second,  Sara 
Bergia,  died  at  Skara  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1720,  and  before 
the  year  was  out,  on  Christmas-day,  he  married  Christina 
Arhusia,  the  daughter  of  John  Arhusius,  the  Dean  of  Fahlun. 
Concerning  this  third  marriage  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  he 
makes  this  note — 

^  My  dear  wife,  Sara  Svedberg,  died  in  the  year  1720,  to 
'  my  great  grief  and  loss.  My  circumstances,  and  my  extensive 
^  household  required  a  faithful  companion,  whom  God  gave  me 
^  in  Christina  Arhusia.  May  God  bless  us  both  in  the  name  of 
^  Jesus.    Amen !' 

In  1718  Emanuel  issued  three  pamphlets  written  in  Swedish. 

^  1.  Attempts  to  Jind  the  Longitude  hy  means  of  the 

^  Moofiy  set  forth  for  the  juc^ment  of  the  Learned.  l^mJa.^ 

In  a  letter  to  Benzelius  he  proposes  translating  this  ^  into 

^  Latin  for  foreign  circulation,  and  dedicating  it  to  Edmund 

^  Halley,  at  Oxford,  who  has  likewise  done  something  in  the 

^  same  way.' 

*  2.  The  Art  of  Bules^  in  ten  parts.    Upsala.' 
This  was  an  introduction  to  Algebra :  a  continuation  of  the 
treatise,  containing  the  first  account  given  in  Sweden  of  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  was  handed  about  in  manu- 
script, but  never  printed. 

^  3.  On  the  Motion  and  Ihsition  of  the  Earth  cmd  the 
*'  Planets:  in  which  are  some  conclusive proofo^  that  the 
^  EariKs  course  decreases  in  rapidity^  being  now  slower 
^  than  heretofore  ;  makirtg  winter  nights  and  summer  days 
*•  longer  than  they  used  to  be.  Skara.  Dedicated  to  Prinoe 
« Frederick,  10  December,  1718.' 
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In  1719  he  published  other  three. 

*  1.   Onthe  Levelofihe  Sea  and  the  great  Tides  of  the 
^  Ancient  Warld^  from  Proofo  in  Sweden.   Upsala.  Dedi- 

*  cated  to  Queen  Ulrika  Eleonora  on  her  coronation  day,'* 

*  2.  Information   about   Docks^    Sluices   and   Salt 

*  Works,     Stockholm,^ 

*  3.  A   Proposal  for  the  Division  of  Money  and 

*  Measures^  so  as  to  fxcilitate  Calculation^  and  avoid 

*  Fractions,    Stockholm.^ 

Benzelius  advised  him  to  relinquish  his  last  scheme  for 
a  new  system  of  money  and  measures  as  impracticable,  to 
which,  in  a  letter,  he  replies — 

^  It  is  a  little  discouraging  to  be  dissuaded  thus.      For 

*  myself,  I  desire  all  possible  novelties,  aye,  a  novelty  for 

*  every  day  in  the  year,  provided  the  world  will  be  pleased 

*  with  them.  In  every  age  there  is  an  abundance  of  persons, 
^  who  follow  the  beaten  tract,  and  remain  in  the  old  way;  but 
^  perhaps  there  are  only  from  six  to  ten  in  a  century,  who 
^  bring  forward  new  things,  founded  in  argument  and  reason.' 

In  another  letter  he  answers  Benzelius,  who  advances  the 
notion,  that  the  Sun  is  the  abode  of  the  damned — 

*  Stockholm,  26  November,  1719. 
^  I  think  exactly  the  opposite.     It  ought  rather  to  be  the 

*  abode  of  the  blest.     The  foUowing  are  my  reasons— 

^  1.  The  Sun  is  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and 
^  the  motion  and  subsistence  of  everything  in  the  solar  vortex 
^  has  its  source  from  the  Sun. — 2.  The  firmament  and  heaven 
^  of  the  Planets  are  towards  the  Sun — upwards  in  the  solar 
Wortex  is  towards  the  Sun,  downwards  is  away  from  the 
^  Sun,  towards  the  end  of  the  solar  vortex,  or  the  Tartarian 
^  regions. — 3.  Light  and  splendour  are  in  the  Sun,  and  dark- 
^  ness  and  its  horrors  are  where  the  Sun  is  far  off  and  dim. — 
^  4.  But  the  main  reason  appears  to  be,  that  the  most  exceed- 
^  ingly  subtle  aura,  and  the  minimal  element  exist  in  the  Sun. 
^  The  nearer  the  Sun,  the  finer  are  the  elements.     In  the  Sun 
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itself  their  fineness  is  probably  so  great,  that  the  partieles  are 
almost  devoid  of  composition,  and  put  off  the  name  of  Matter, 
as  well  as  form,  weight  and  many  other  qualities,  which  com- 
pound particles  possess ;  it  would  therefore  seem  likely,  that 
in  the  Sun — ^the  finest  sphere — ^would  be  the  finest  being — a 
God,  an  Angel — a  something,  which  as  it  is  not  material, 
must  be  most  eminent.  Like  seeks  like,  and  the  finer  does 
not  unite  with  grosser.  For  these  reasons,  I  rather  incline 
to  believe,  (though  I  willingly  leave  the  point  to  your  judg- 
ment) that  God  has  His  seat  in  the  Sun,  as  the  Bible  says. 

^  It  would  be  absiurd  to  imagine,  that  the  Sun^s  heat  is  used 
to  tonnent  the  bodies  of  the  damned.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  there  is  no  pain  without  destruction.  When  fire  bums 
our  flesh,  it  dissolves  and  destroys  the  flesh;  and  with  its 
destruction  ends  the  possibility  of  sensation,  and  therefore, 
of  pain. 

^  I  hope  no  evil  sense  may  be  put  upon  these  reasonings 
of  mine.  The  Word  of  God  is  the  only  foundation  for 
philosophy.' 

In  these  words  we  see  the  germs  of  some  thoughts,  which 
he  afterwards  developed  in  volumes. 

At  this  time  he  was  neither  happy  in  his  home,  nor  satisfied 
with  his  work,  or  prospects  in  life.  To  Benzelius  he  writes — 
'  Among  all  my  relations  I  know  of  no  one,  who  has  wished 
^  me,  and  still  wishes  me,  so  well  as  yourself.  If  I  can  in  any 
^  way  shew  my  gratitude,  it  shall  not  be  wanting.  Brother 
^  (in-law)  Unge  likes  nobody ;  at  least,  he  has  estranged  my 
^  dear  father  and  mother's  affections  from  me  now  for  four 
*  years.  However,  it  will  not  benefit  himself.' 
He  feels  he  is  not  appreciated — 

'  Stockholm,  1  December,  1719. 

*  Should  I  be  able  to  collect  the  necessary  means,  I  have 

^  made  up  my  mind  to  go  abroad,  and  seek  my  fortune  in 

^  mining.      He   must  indeed   be  a   fool,   who   is  loose   and 

'  irresolute,  who  sees  his  place  abroad,  yet  remains  in  obscurity, 
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^  and  wretchedness  at  home,  where  the  furies,  Envy  and 
^  Pluto,  have  taken  up  their  abode,  and  dispose  of  all  rewards, 
^  where  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  is  awarded  with  such 
'  shabbiness  I 

*  Before  my  time  of  departure  arrives,  I  only  desire  quiet- 

*  ness,  and  perhaps  I  may  find  a  comer  of  retreat  in  Starbo 

*  or  Skinsburg.  All  will  depend  on  a  respite  of  four  or  five 
'  years ;  yet  I  clearly  see  that  long  plans  are  like  long  roofs, 
'  apt  to  tumble  in  ;  for  man  proposes ;  but  God  disposes.     I 

*  have  however  always  thought  that  a  man  should  know  what 
*'  he  is  aiming  at,  and  ever  have  a  clear  design  for  life  and 
^  business  before  him.' 

Again — 

*  I  have  taken  a  little  leisure  this  summer  to  put  a  few 
'  things  on  paper,  which  /  think  will  be  my  last  productions  ; 
^  for  speculations  and  inventions  like  mine  find  no  patronage, 

*  nor  bread  in  Sweden,  and  are  considered  by  a  number  of 
^  political  blockheads  as  a  sort  of  school-boy  exercise,  which 
*'  ought  to  stand  quite  in  the  back  ground,  while  their  finesse 
'  and  intrigues  step  forward.' 

These  melancholy  humours  were  dissipated  by  a  tour  of 
fifteen  months  on  the  Continent,  commencing  in  the  Spring  of 
1721.  He  took  with  him,  as  a  companion,  John  Hessel,  a 
physician,  and  a  large  bundle  of  manuscript,  which,  as  soon  as 
he  arrrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  put  to  press. 

In  May  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Jacob  a  Melle,  a  savan  of 
Lubeck,  describing  some  marine  deposits  in  Sweden,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  Baltic,  by  which  towns  were  left  high  and  dry, 
which  once  stood  on  the  sea  shore.  Some  tracts  of  land, 
formed  of  sand,  pebbles  and  shells,  he  concludes  were  once 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Hills  and  valleys,  he  thinks,  were 
formed  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  ancient  seas.  The 
enormous  water-worn  boulders  scattered  over  the  soil  of  many 
Swedish  provinces,  he  takes  to  be  evidences  of  the  immense 
force  of  the  currents  in  that  sea.     Modem  geologists,  granting 
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the  water,  maintain  that  its  corrents  were  unequal  to  the 
carriage  of  these  erratic  boulders,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  floated  from  difis  and  lull-ndes  attadied  to  icebergs,  and 
dropped  irregularlj  as  the  ice  dissolved. 

He  concludes — 

^It  is  most  pleasant  to  search  out  the  causes  of  ihings, 
^  and  to  listen  to  those,  who  have  the  genius  to  penetrate  the 
^  secrets  of  Nature,  and  the  industry  to  evolre  the  Ancient 

*  from  the  Modem  World.' 

The  letter  was  printed  in  the  ^Acta  Literaria  SuecicR^  a 
repository  of  literary  and  scientific  papers,  edited  by  some 
Swedish  virtuosos,  to  whidi  Swedenborg  contributed.  Towards 
the  end  of  1721  he  published  in  Latin,  at  Amsterdam^  ihe 
following  pamphlets : — 

*  1.  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Principles  cfNaiural 
^  Philosophy^  comprising  New  Attempts  to  explain  the 

*  Phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  by  Geometry,^ 

^  2.  New  Observations  and  Discoveries  respecting  Iron 
^and  Fire^  and  particularly  respecting  the  Elemental 
^  Nature  of  Fire  :  together  with  a  New  Construction  of 

*  Stoves: 

^  3.  A  New  Method  of  Finding  ihe  Longitudes  of 
*'  Places  on  Land  or  ai  Sea  by  Lunar  Observations^ 

^  4.  A  New  Mechanical  Plan  of  Constructing  Docks 
^  and  Dykes: 

*  5.  A  Mode  of  Discovering  the  Powers  of  Vessels  by 

*  the  Application  of  Mechanical  Principles: 

The  treatise  on  Chemistry  is  accurately  entitled  *  Specimens  .•' 
it  is  composed  of  chapters  taken  from  a  complete  manuscript 
work,  which  at  this  day  rests  in  the  library  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm.  The  *  Specimens '  com- 
mence with  Part  Vm.  and  continues  to  Part  XIV.,  where  an 
article  on  Colours  intervenes,  and  then  Part  XXV.  concludes 
Ae  whole,  with  the  promise  that  the  rest  will  be  published 

*  God  willingi  at  another  opportunity.' 
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A  Bchoolmaster  was  once  asked,  ^'  Why  are  cream  and 
^^ sugar  put  into  tea?"  and  he  answered,  "To  render  the 
**  acute  angles  of  the  tea  more  obtuse."  His  reply  involves 
and  illustrates  Swedenborg's  theory  of  Chemistry. 

His  doctrine  was,  that  the  invisible  atoms,  with  which  the 
chemist  deals  are  geometrical  forms,  and  that  chemical  phe- 
nomena are  to  be  explained  by  geometrical  laws.  ^  For,'  he 
asks,  *what  are  Physics  and  Chemistry?  What  is  their 
nature,  if  not  a  peculiar  mechanism?  What  is  there  in 
Nature,  which  is  not  geometrical  ?  What  is  the  variety  of 
experiments  in  Chemistry,  but  a  variety  of  position,  figure, 
weight  and  motion  in  particles  ? ' 

He  continues — *  The  reader  will  be  equally  astonished  ynih 
myself,  that  the  knowledge  of  invisibles  has  remained  hidden 
firom  the  learned  world  up  to  the  present  time,  when  so  many 
experiments  respecting  them  are  on  record.  J£  we  look  to 
Physics,  we  shall  find,  that  it  abounds  in  experiments  and 
discoveries.  More  light  has  been  shed  upon  Physics  in  the 
way  of  experiment  during  the  last  century,  than  in  any 
previous  age :  indeed,  'so  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  Physics 
have  reached  a  meridian  degree  of  brightness.  If  we  consider 
Chemistry,  with  what  experiments  is  it  not  enriched  I  So 
greatly  has  it  exercised  the  industry  of  the  learned,  that  we 
possess  thousands  of  guides  towards  penetrating  its  secrets. 
1£  Greometry,  to  what  a  height  has  it  not  been  carried  by  the 
men  of  science  of  our  time  I  It  seems  indeed  to  have  scaled 
the  sacred  hill,  and,  for  all  human  purposes,  to  have  attained 
the  utmost  perfection. 

^  Since  then  we  have  several  thousand  experiments  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  various  metals,  salts  and  elements, 
and  since  these  bodies  consist  of  groups  of  particles,  varying 
in  their  shapes  and  positions  in  a  certain  geometrical  arrange- 
ment ;  therefore  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
law  of  their  structure  may  now  be  demonstrated.' 

In  illustration  of  his  theory  he  adduces  many  experiments 
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taken  from  Bovle,  Boerhaave,  and  others,  and  some  original ; 
aud  by  a  free  use  of  diagrams  makes  himself  clearly  under- 
stood. The  experiments  in  these  times  would  be  considered 
absurdly  crude,  and  imperfect ;  but  the  pith  and  merit  of  the 
'  Specimens  '  lies  in  its  theory  of  the  geometrical  forms  of  atoms: 
and  the  century  of  research,  which  has  followed  Swedenborg, 
has  done  much  to  sustain,  and  justify  his  speculation. 

He   only   cursorily  states  his  doctrine  of  colour  in   the 

*  Specimens^^  but  it  should  be  here  noted  ;  for  he  held  it 
throughout  his  life,  and  freely  applied  its  analogies  in  spiritual 
regions.  Colour  he  attributes  to  the  forms  of  the  particles 
of  bodies  on  which  light  falls,  and  by  which  it  is  absorbed, 
reflected  aud  refi*acted  in  modes  as  infinite  as  there  are  shades 
of  colour. 

'  The  New  Observations  and  Discoveries  respecting  Iron 
'  and  Fire '  are  mainly  technical,  '  from  actual  data,  collected 

*  from  the  workmen  at  a  large  iron  furnace.'      Than   the 

*  Elemental  Nature  of  Fire^^  he  says,  '  no  question  can  be  more 
^  embarrassing.  The  mechanism  of  fire,  the  forms  of  its 
^  particles,  and  its  theory  have  produced  the  most  bewildering 
^  speculation.'  His  own  notion  is,  ^  that  the  particles  of  fire 
'  are  bullular,  most  elastic,  and  exquisitely  mobile.' 

The  *  New  Method  of  Finding  tlie  Longitude  of  Places^  on 
^  Landj  or  at  Sea^  by  Lunar  Observations^*  is  a  Latin  version 
of  his  Swedish  pamphlet  of  1718.  The  plan  was  to  deduce 
the  longitude  from  the  apparent  position  of  the  moon  if  in  a 
line,  or  at  some  angle  with  at  least  two  visible  fixed  stars, 
whose  exact  angular  distances  from  the  Moon  for  that  moment, 
as  seen  from  some  fixed  place  (as  Greenwich  or  Paris)  were 
marked  in  an  astronomical  Almanack  or  ^  Ephemeria,'  the 
difference  between  the  registered  and  observed  distances  being 
cleared  of  paralax  and  refraction,  and  reduced  to  degrees  and 
mmutt's,  and  thence  to  miles  east  or  west,  gave  the  longitude 
of  the  [»lace  of  obscrvatloti,  or  its  distance  east  or  west  from 
such  fixed  point   or   meridian.       This   method  was   adopted 
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with  8ucce«  by  some  marinen.,  unW  Harrison's  chronometerB 
smoothed  awaj  most  of  the  difficulties. 

Swedenborg's  visit  to  Amsterdam  was  prompted  by  the 
desire  to  bring  his  pamphlets  mider  the  notice  of  the  learned 
men  of  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  Dutch  printers  and  engravers  in  their  production. 
The  printer,  Joannem  Ooosterwyk,  whom  he  employed  served 
him  very  badly  ;  his  typographical  errata  are  shamefully 
numerous. 

Boerhaave  was  in  1721  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
lecturing  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  botany  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leyden.  To  him  Swedenborg  would,  there  is 
little  question,  present  his  packet  of  printed  observation  and 
speculation,  and  have  some  generous  discussion  on  matters  of 
profound  interest  to  both. 

From  Amsterdam,  Swedenborg  set  out  for  Leipsic  through 
Li^ge,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Cologne,  visiting  the  mines  and 
smelting  works,  which  lay  in  his  route.  From  Lifege,  29  No- 
vember, 1721,  he  sent  home  a  paper,  '  New  Mules  for  Main" 
'  taining  Heat  in  Rooma^^  which  was  printed  in  the  *  Ada 
^  Literaria  Svecics.^  In  it  he  maintains,  that  wooden  houses 
are  warmer  than  stone  ones,  and  brick  than  stone,  if  well 
built;  and  advises  that  where  warmth  is  desired,  brick  or  stone 
walls  should  be  lined  ynih  wainscot,  or  hung  with  tapestry. 

At  Leipsic  in  1722,  he  published  in  three  parts,  '  Miscel-- 
*  laneous  Observational  dedicated  to  Count  Gustavus  Bonde, 
President  of  the  Boyal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden ;  and  in 
the  same  year  at  Schififbeck,  near  Hamburg,  a  fourth  part, 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  all  copiously  illustrated 
with  engravings. 

The  '  Observational  are  gossip  on  a  few  out  of  the  many 
scientific  plans  and  fancies  seething  in  his  brain.  We  find 
in  them  remarks  on  the  marine  origin  of  some  Swedish 
mountains;  proofs,  that  what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  sea 
bottom,  from  fossils  found  by  him  and  Dr.  Hessel  at  Aix-la- 
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Chapelle — on  the  world  at  one  time  being  a  vast  globe  of 
water — on  the  origin,  temperature  and  saline  components  <^ 
hot  springs — on  vitrification  or  the  change  of  particles  into 
glass — on  the  decomposition  of  stones  by  air  and  moisture— on 
the  entrance  and  egress  of  liquids,  ^  as  for  example  water  and 

*  fire,'  into  and  firom  hard  bodies — on  stoves,  fire-places,  and 
wind  and  draught  furnaces — on  the  cure  of  smoky  chinmeys — 
on  an  air-pump  worked  by  mercury — on  cheap  methods  of 
salt-making — on  a  new  mode  of  weighing  metals — on  the  glass 
of  Archimedes— on  an  instrument  for  discovering  the  propor- 
tions of  mixed  metals  mechanically  without  any  calculation— 
on  the  impossibility  of  transmuting  metals,  especially  into 
gold — on  the  reasons  why  the  blood  circulates  through  the 
capillaries  more  easily  than  through  the  arteries — that  particles 
are  geometrical  forms,  and  chemistry  and  organization  are  to 
be  explained  on  geometrical  principles — that  there  is  no  central 
fire  in  the  earth,  et  cetera. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  '  Observations^  gives  an  account  of 

*  the  new  system  of  Notation,  based  on  the  niunber  64,  invented 

*  by  Charles  XII.,  of  glorious  memory,'  and  of  the  minerals, 
iron  and  stalactites  of  Baumaim's  Caverns.  The  dedication 
to  Ludwig  Rudolph,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lnneburg,  is 
after  the  extravagant  fashion  of  the  time — whidi  to  us,  irreve- 
rent modems,  looks  like  quizzing,  elegantly  done:  it  runs 
thus — 

*  Most  Serene  Prince, — ^The  following  pages  are  too  unim- 

*  portant  to  constitute  a  worthy  offering  to  your  Highness,  at 

*  whose  feet  tlie  great  works  of  the  masters  of  learning  are 
^  deserving  to  be  laid,  but  as  small  things  frequently  afford 
^  pleasure  to  illustrious  men,  and  as  your  Highness  is  aware 

*  that  victims  of  slender  value  were  presented  at  the  altars  of 
^  the  gods,  and,  that  a  little  frankincense  was  offered  in  pro* 
^  pitiation  to  these  divinities ;  so  I  also,  encouraged  by  such 
'  great  precedents,  am  not  without  hope,  that  these  few  pages, 

*  which  I  have  ventured  to  dedicate  to  your  most   Serene 
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'  Highness,  and  to  place  upon  jour  altar,  may  meet  with  a 
^  gracious  reception,  were  it  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  in 
'  part  I  present  you  with  your  own,  with  a  record  derived  from 
^  the  Baumann's  Cavern,  to  which  my  access  was  your  own 
^  most  gracious  permission.  Still  the  greatest  reliance  that  I 
^  have  in  supplicating  your  favour,  is  in  the  knowledge,  that 
^  you  are  as  illustrious  in  spirit  as  in  descent,  as  distinguished 
^  in  mind  as  in  renown,  and,  that  the  world  accords  to  your 
^  personal  virtues  the  same  free  honour  as  to  the  extended 
^  sway  and  imperial  diadem  of  the  Caesars. 

'  If  the  offering  I  bring  is  small,  my  veneration  at  least  is 
^  greater  than  my  offering — ^nay,  so  great,  that  I  desire  nothing 
'  more  ardently,  than  to  be  permitted  to  be, 

*  Most  Serene  Prince, 
'  Your  most  humble  and  devoted  Servant, 

*  Emanuel  Swedenborg.' 

Duke  Budolph  was,  if  not  quite  a  demigod,  at  least,  an 
excellent  Prince,  and  took  Swedenborg  under  his  patronage, 
and  became  very  serviceable  to  him,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  German  printers  served  Swedenborg  even  worse  than 
the  Dutch.  The  ^Miscellanea  Ohservata^  are  riddled  with 
errata^  and  critics,  too  lazy  to  do  anything  else,  detected  them* 
Indeed,  so  many  were  these  blunders,  that  at  the  head  of  a 
long  list  of  alterations  and  omissions,  he  says,  ^  As  innumerable 

*  tjrpographical  errors  have  crept  in,  owing  to  the  negUgence 

*  of  the  person  appointed  to  revise  the  press,  the.  work  scarcely 

*  admits  of  correction ;  the  reader  would  therefore  do  well  to 
^  throw  it  aside ;  as  a  revised  edition  will  shortly  be  published.' 
A  second  edition  never  appeared. 

At  Midsummer,  1722,  Swedenborg  and  Dr.  Hessel  returned 
home,  after  an  absence  of  about  fifteen  months. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TWELVE  YEARS  OF  BUSINESS  AND  SILENCE. 


A  TREATISE  '  On  the  DeprecicUion^  and  Rise  of  the  Bvoediah 
'  Curreacy^  published  anonymously  at  Stockholm  in  1722, 
terminated  Swedenborg's  desultory  pamphleteering,  and  during 
twelve  years,  from  1722  to  1734,  he  printed  nothing. 

Looking  over  the  packet  of  pamphlets  and  of  letters  ho  has 
produced,  we  discern  in  them  a  man  eager  to  know  and  quick 
to  apprehend,  a  ready  learner;  but  not  one  who  absorbs 
knowledge  implicitly,  and  sits  down  satisfied ;  but  who  tests 
and  questions  it,  and  who  would  fain  carry  out  every  truth 
to  new  issues,  and  be  an  enlarger  and  discoverer  of  knowledge. 
Though  speculative,  his  speculations  have  all  an  end  towards 
practice,  with  many  adventurous  notions  he  is  yet  so  prosaic 
and  shrewd,  that  you  would  never  call  him  romantic.  His 
tastes  and  pursuits  are  various,  but  they  all  open  into  the 
mechanical  plane.  Religion  is  no  more  in  his  thoughts.  He  has 
left  the  Angels  of  his  childhood,  not  in  contempt,  but  forgetful- 
ness,  having  other  business  on  hand.  Of  reverence  he  has 
plainly,  little,  of  self-satisfaction,  much ;  fully  assured  of  his 
own  worth,  we  feel,  that  he  felt  himself  peer  to  any  man. 

It  would  seem  that  in  1722,  he  came  for  the  first  time  into 
the  full  pay  and  exercise  of  his  Assessorship.  We  must  now 
picture  Swedcnborg  during  twelve  years  to  come,  from  his 
thirty-fourth  to  his  forty-sixth  year,  as  an  industrious  official 
through  the  day,  and  giving  his  leisure  hours  to  study,  and  the 
composition  of  three  great  folios :  one,  a  laborious  description 
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of  the  mode  in  which  matter  was  created,  and  two,  on  the 
processes  by  which  iron  and  copper  were  led  out  of  ore  into 
human  service.  Of  this  long  stretch  in  his  life  we  have  little 
more  to  say.  As  to  who  were  his  companions,  and  what  were 
his  enjoyments  there  is  no  record  known :  quite  likely,  none 
ever  madj. 

In  1724'  he  was  ojBTered  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Upsala,  which  he  declined.  We  may 
learn  his  reason  perhaps  in  this  piece  taken  from  one  of  his 
letters  to  Benzelius — 

^  I  wonder  at  Messieurs  the  mathematicians  having  lost  all 
'heart  and  spirit  to  realize  that  fine  design  of  yours  for  an 
'  astronomical  observatory.  It  is  the  fatality  of  mathema* 
*  ticians  to  abide  in  theory.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be 
'  a  capital  thing,  if  to  each  ten  mathematicians  one  good  practical 
'  man  were  added,  to  lead  them  to  market :  he  would  be  of 
'  more  use  and  mark  than  all  the  ten.' 

Bishop  Svedberg  was  meanwhile  busy  as  ever.  The 
Swedish  Church  was  then,  as  now,  dead  in  formalism.  A  few 
earnest  Pietists,  chiefly  among  the  laity,  sought  to  difluse  a 
Divine  influence,  which  had  stirred  in  their  hearts,  by  meetings 
for  prayer  and  preaching,  held  at  their  own  houses.  As  Me- 
thodism in  England  aroused  the  jealousy  and  opposition  of  the 
Clergy,  so  did  Pietism  in  Sweden.  The  offices  of  religion 
were  held  by  Swedish  and  English  Priests,  in  common  with 
Popish,  to  be  exclusively  their  business ;  and  it  was  sacrilege 
for  vulgar  hands  to  meddle  therewith. 

Svedberg  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Pietism.  When  a 
young  man  abroad,  his  heart  yearned  towards  the  Grerman 
Pietists,  and  throughout  life  he  had  been  charged  with  Pietistic 
sympathies. 

The  conduct  of  the  Swedish  Pietists  was  warmly  discussed 
in  the  Diet.  It  chanced  on  one  occasion  that  Svedberg  had 
spread  before  him  on  a  table  in  the  Diet  some  sheets  of  a  Swedish 
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translation  of  Scriver's  *  Treasure  for  SoulaJ**  These  sheets 
one  Dr.  Edzberg  spied,  and  rising  in  his  place  he  charged 
Svedberg  with  complicity  in  Pietistic  heresy ;  for,  said  he,  *  Is  he 
^  not  preparing  to  circulate  a  book,  which  is  steeped  in  the 
*  very  spirit  of  Pietism? '  *  Yet,'  writes  Svedberg,  *  this  same 
^  good  Doctor  daily  attested  his  orthodoxy  by  getting  drunk ; 
^  and  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  that  aching  teeth  required  firee 
^  libations  of  c^ua  vitrnJ* 

That  he  might  speak  from  experience  Svedberg  attended 
a  conventicle  of  Pietists,  and  the  same  day  rose  in  the  Diet 
and  said — 

^  There  has  been  a  great  deal  spoken  here  In  derinon  and 
^  avendon  concerning  these  assemblies  of  Pietists.  I  am  now 
'the  only  clergyman  present,  and  therefore  must  speak.  I 
'  have  to-day  been  to  a  meeting  of  Pietists,  and  I  only  wish 
'  that  every  master  in  Sweden  held  such  meetings  under  his 
'  roof.' 

Against  the  opinion  of  the  Pietists,  that  an  unconverted 
Priest  was  unfit  to  minister  in  sacred  things,  he  protested — 

'  It  was  a  very  dangerous  doctrine.  An  anxious  man  sends 
<  for  a  clergyman,  and  is  by  him  absolved  from  his  sins,  but 


*  Christian  Scrirer,  whose  '  Treasure  for  SouU^  Svedberg  esteemed  'more 
'  than  all  gold  and  silverf'  was  bom  at  Rostock  in  1629,  became  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  8t.  James  in  Magdeburg  in  1667,  and  court  preacher  at  Quedlin- 
bnrg  in  1690,  where  in  1693  he  died.  Scriver,  as  a  preacher,  had  an  amaaing 
reputation,  and  his  writings  were  devoured  wherever  the  German  language 
was  read.  Spcner,  a  chief  among  the  Pietists,  said — *  In  Scriver  I  am  sensible 
'  of  a  much  larger  measure  of  grace,  than  has  been  allotted  to  myself.' 
Another  admirer  says  of  him — '  Scriver  evinces  a  profound  piety,  conscious 
'  at  every  moment,  and  in  every  place  of  being  encompassed,  upheld,  and 
'  cherished  by  God.  Scriver  is  always  before  God,  in  God,  and  with  God. 
'  His  life  was  a  life  in  God.  As  he  could  not  but  eat  and  drink,  so  he  could 
'  not  but  pray.'  Scriver's  writings  arc  now  forgotten,  except  by  a  few  curious 
readers.  One  of  his  works,  '  Ootthokfs  Emblems^  or  invUible  tkinffi  umder- 
*  stood  by  things  thtU  are  made^^  was  translated  from  the  twenty -eighth  German 
edition,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies,  of  Hoddam,  and  published  in  Edinburgh 
in  1857.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  know  the  kind  of  literature,  in  which  Bishop 
Svedberg  luxuriated,  will  find  a  good  specimen  in  '  QoUkMs  Embkms.* 
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^  afterwards  he  falls  into  doubt  as  to  whether  his  absolution  is 
'  worth  anything ;  since  he  fancies,  the  minister  is  unconverted ; 
^  but  as  a  ducat  loses  nothing  of  its  value  though  tendered  by 
^  an  unclean  hand,  so  absolution  is  not  affected  by  ihe  character 
'  of  the  administrator/ 

Whilst  defending  the  Pietists,  he  would  not  be  ranked  with 
them — 

^  I  have  never  taken  to  reading  Pietist  books,  for  which  I 
^  had  no  taste,  nor  have  I  had  anything  to  do  with  Pietists ;  but 
'  a  very  great  deal  too  much  with  numerous  Impietists.  Would 
^  to  God  we  were  all  true  Pietists  after  the  pattern  of  St.  Paul 
« and  St.  Peter !' 

To  Sweden's  great  misfortune  the  Clergy  triumphed.  The 
Pietists  were  condemned,  and  the  Diet  passed  a  law  forbidding 
all  attempts  at  public  worship  outside  the  established  Church. 
This  done  the  Priesthood  at  once  relapsed  into  sleep  with 
security. 

Jesper  Swedenborg,  the  Bishop's  youngest  son,  had  turned 
sailor,  and  after  being  abroad  for  several  years,  returned  to 
Stockholm  in  1724.  His  father  troubled,  that  he  should  have 
reached  thirty  ¥rithout  any  fixed  purpose  in  life,  writes  to  him 
as  follows — 

«  Brunsbo,  20th  April,  1724. 

*  1  forgot  to  mention  my  dear  wife's  will.  (His  second  wife, 
^  their  step-mother,  who  died  in  1720).  She  had  resolved,  that 
^  at  her  death  Emanuel  should  inherit  her  property  at  Starbo. 
'  When  I  saw  her  dying,  I  reminded  her  of  this.  She  then 
^  repeated  her  resolve ;  whereon  I  prayed  her  not  to  exclude 
^  my  other  children.  She  answered,  '^  They  may  have  equal 
^  '^  shares,  but  Emanuel  shall  be  sole  owner  of  Starbo,  provided 
<  ^^  he  buy  the  others  out."  Of  this  I  have  ^ven  him  an 
^  assurance  for  your  sakes. 

^  You  may  thank  God,  that  you  will  have  a  good  round  sum. 
^  Had  I  so  chosen,  none  of  you,  but  I  alone,  according  to  law, 
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^  should  have  inherited  her  property ;  but  I  wished  jon  well, 
^  and  what  is  more,  I  paid  claims  to  the  amomit  of  6,000  dalers 
^  on  the  estate,  and  will  pay  any  more  which  may  come  due, 
^  as  Emanuel  can  tell  you. 

^  This,  you,  and  not  I,  ought  to  have  done ;  but  I  am  father, 
^  and  you  children,  and  I  am  ever  thinking  of  your  welfare. 
^  Let  me  now  see  you  agree  as  brothers,  and  may  I  never  hear 
^  of  want  of  unity  among  you,  that  my  overflowing  kindness 
^  may  not  come  to  sorrow. 

^  See  that  you  find  some  occupation  where  you  are.  It  is 
^  no  use  being  in  Sweden  to  fritter  away  your  best  days  in 

*  idleness.  You  write  well,  you  reckon  well,  and  thank  Ood 
^  you  are  not  married.  See  that  you  get  a  good  wife^  and  some' 
'  thing  with  her.     Pray  God  to  lead  you  in  His  holy  way. 

^  Your  kind  fitther, 

^  Jesper  Stedbero.' 
Jesper  married  in  1728,  and  through  his  family  the  name 
of  Swedenborg  is  perpetuated  to  this  day.  Whether  his  wife 
had  as  much  ^  with  her,'  besides  goodness,  as  his  father  en- 
joined, we  are  not  informed.  Albrecht,  it  will  be  remembered, 
died  in  boyhood — Eliezer  married  in  1710,  and  died  in  1711 
witliout  issue — and  Emanuel  lived  to  the  end,  a  bachelor. 

Swedenborg  did  not  live  a  bachelor  without  remonstrance. 
When  in  his  forty-second  year,  we  find  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Reverend  Jonas  Unge,  addressing  to  him  these  words  of 
warning  and  encouragement — 

'  Wanga,  18  May,  1729. 
^  Now  finally  I  shall  give  you  something  to  think  about. 

*  AVhy  do  you  allow  all  good  opportunities  of  marrying  to  slip 

*  past  you  ?  Major  Otter  is  betrothed  to  Thamen's  elder 
^  daughter ;  but  after  all  his  younger  daughter  is  by  far  the  better 
*'  and  prettier  of  the  two.  Now,  my  beloved  brother,  will  you  not 

*  take  measures  accordingly  ?  I  have  no  reason  to  believe,  but 
^  that  Thameu  will  approve  of  you.  The  money  with  each, 
^  I  believe,  will  bo  oonsiderablo,  so  that  my  brother  could  not 
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^possibly  have  a  better  partner  in  all  Sweden.  In  God's 
^  name,  make  up  a  good  resolution,  and  trust  the  issue  to  His 
^  gracious  providence.  Time  does  not  allow  long  deliberations, 
^  and  there  is  danger  in  delay. 

^  My  wife  desires  her  best  salutations. 

*  I  am,  my  dear  brother,  your  obedient  servant, 

*  Jonas  Unge.' 

What  was  Swedenborg's  reply  to  this  remons^unce  we  do 
not  know ;  neither  do  we  know  his  reasons  for  his  confirmed 
celibacy.  After  the  custom  of  unmarried  men  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  life  in  Sweden,  and  especially  Stockholm,  he  kept  a 
Mistress  ;*  and  she,  assisted  by  his  absorption  in  business  and 
study,  may  have  conspired  to  keep  him  unwedded. 

In  1729  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockhohn  elected 
Swedenborg  a  member. 

Fire  pursued  Bishop  Svedberg  to  the  end  of  his  life;  again 
in  1730  was  his  palace  burnt  down ;  and  being  an  old  man  of 
77,  his  nerves  were  so  shaken,  that  he  could  no  more  write 
with  a  steady  hand,  and  his  health,  which  had  always  been 
excellent  began  to  decline,  and  his  memory  to  grow  feeble. 


*  See  *New  Jerusalem  Moffozine,^  toL  L,  page  263.    London,  1790. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


TRAVELUNG  AND  PRINTING  IN  GERMANY. 


Haying  completed  the  great  work,  which  he  had  been 
writing  for  so  many  years,  Swedenborg  set  out  for  Leipsic  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1733,  to  have  it  printed.  He  has  left  a 
meagre  itinerary  of  his  route,  firom  which  we  shall  read  a  few 
passages. 

First  he  made  a  short  Grerman  tour,  in  company  with 
Count  Frederick  Gyllenborg  and  a  few  other  friends.  They 
landed  at  Stralsund,  and  there  surveyed  the  traces  of  the  great 
nege  of  1715.  After  visiting  Griefsvalde,  they  went  on  to 
Berlin,  where  they  spent  a  few  days. 

Beriin  was  be^nning  to  rise  into  high  rank  among  European 
capitals  under  the  shrewdly  eccentric  power  of  Prussia's  rude 
King,  Frederick  William,  the  hard  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  who  at  that  time  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-two, 
just  released  from  prison  and  a  paternal  sentence  of  death,  to 
be  forced  into  a  marriage  of  state  convenience. 

Berlin  charmed  Swedenborg.  *  The  royal  palace,'  he  writes, 
^  is  very  magnificent,  in  size  and  height  surpassing  the  palaces 
^  of  many  kings.  The  houses  of  the  citizens  are  nimaerous,  and 
*'  built  like  those  of  Italy  and  Paris.  Outside  old  Berlin  a  new 
*  city  is  springing  up,  under  the  direction  of  the  King.  Its 
^  best  street,  you  would  imagine  to  consist  of  the  houses  of 
^  Nobles ;  whereas  in  them  dwell  artizans,  who  would  elsewhere 
^  inhabit  small  houses  and  huts.  The  eye  is  delighted,  the 
^  mind  exhilarated  by  the  wonderful  uniformity  and  contiguity 
^  of  all  the  houses.  It  may  be  said,  that  many  thousands  of 
^  men  live  in  one  house,  and  under  one  roof. 
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*  The  cily  is  very  populous,  dense  crowds  walk  the  streets, 
^and  multitades  assemble  in  the  courts,  and  public  places. 

*  Manufactures  flourish,  as  many  skilled  workmen  have  fled 
^  firom  persecution  in  France,  and  have  settled  here.' 

Frederick  William's  taU  soldiers  did  not  pass  unnoticed. 
'  K  thej  could  fight  to  the  same  perfection  as  they  go  through 

*  their  drill,  Pruseda  might  conquer  Europe ;  but .    Their 

^  dress  is  admirable  and  magnificent,  it  allows  full  fireedom  of 
^  motion  and  makes  a  fine  show ;  yet  beneath  all  this  military 
'  ^lendour,  the  parsimony  of  the  Eang  is  evident.'* 

In  the  royal  library  he  found  a  large  number  of  books,  but 
chiefly  old  ones,  not  much  in  request,  a  collection  made  on  the 
principle  of  getting  a  great  bulk  of  literature  for  a  little  money. 

From  Berlin  he  went  to  Dresden,  and  on  the  way,  ^  read 
'the  treatise  of  Pluto  on  the  ship-worms  of  Friesland  and 

*  Northland. 

^  June  7. — I  came  to  Dresden  having  been  on  my  journey 
'  firom  Stockholm  twenty-eight  days ;  but  if  the  twelve  days, 
'on  which  I  rested  be  subtracted,  the  journey  would  only 

*  consist  of  sixteen  days.' 

Dresden  he  went  over  as  he  did  Berlin,  and  makes  a 
catalogue  of  its  remarkable  sights. 

^  JwM  14<A  to  19(^. — I  read  over  my  ^  Brincipia^  and 

*  made  corrections. 

^•/ime  21. — This  day  I  went  to  the  chapel  royal  of  the 
^  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  see  the  sacred  service  performed  accord- 
^  ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Everything 
'  was  employed  that  could  captivate  and  delight  the  senses ; 
'  there  were  all  lunds  of  musical  instruments,  and  also  eunuchs, 
'  whose  voice  imitated  that  of  virgins, — ^nothing  was  wanting 
'  to  delight  the  sense  of  hearing ;  the  fragrance,  tliat  proceeded 

*  firom  the  incense,  carried  about  by  boys,  was  most  grateful  to 
'the  smell,  and  our  eyes  were  charmed  with  pictures,  hung 

•  *  IiinM'wri\m:    Tvhingen,  1840. 
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^  round  the  building,  and  with  the  magnificent  dresses  of  the 
^  priests,  who,  not  unlike  harlequins,  went  gesticulating  about. 
^  All  things  appear  to  breathe  solemnity  and  sanctity,  and  at 
^  the  least  sound  of  a  bell,  all  fall  on  their  knees.  The  whole 
^  service  is  performed  in  Latin,  which  strikes  with  awe  the 
^  common  people.  The  worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
^  seems  contrived  to  blandish  and  intoxicate  the  senses. 

*  July  10. — At  Mr.  Secretary  Ruger's  I  saw  the  *  Cosmo^ 
^  ^  logiam  Gen&ralemC  of  John  Christian  Wolf,  who  has 
^  endeavoured  to  establish  the  nature  of  elements  from  merely 
^  metaphysical  principles,  which  is  based  upon  a  very  sound 
^  foundation.' 

This  meeting  with  Wolf  had  in  it  much  pleasantaiess.  He 
found,  that  his  thoughts  and  Wolf's  had  been  running  in  the 
same  channels :  and  to  generous  thinkers,  not  burning  with  a 
selfish  lust  of  originality,  such  coincidence  is  full  with  the  joy 
of  sympathy. 

^  Illustrious  Wolf  was  recognized,  at  that  time,  as  the 
'  second  greater  Leibnitz,  and  head  philosopher  of  Nature,  who 
^  by  ^^  mathematical  method  ''  had  as  it  were  taken  Nature  in 
^  the  fact,  and  illuminated  everything,  so  that  whosoever  ran 
^  might  read, — ^which  all  manner  of  people  then  tried  to  do, 

*  but  have  now  quite  ceased  trying  by  the  Wolf  method.'* 

From  Dresden  he  went  to  Prague  where  he  arrived 
^  July  23. — I  walked  through   the  city,  and  across  the 
'  bridge  over  the  Moldau,  which  is  supported  on  eighteen 
^  arches,  and  on  which  there  are  many  images,  and  at  each 

*  end  a  turret,  in  which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  balls,  which  the 

*  Swedes  fired  into  them  in  1648.  I  went  to  the  cathedral 
'  church  of  St  Vita,  where  I  saw  the  sepulchre  of  Martin 
^  Sobieslav,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  silver  altar, 
'  and  above  each  a  heart  made  of  pure  gold.  Around  the 
'  altars  are  sacrificial  gifts,  in  great  number,  of  silver  hearts, 

•  Carlyle's  *  Frederick  the  Great,'  vol.  i.,  page  622. 
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^  feet,  and  hair,  and  many  others.  ...  I  also  went  to  see  the 
^  whole  citji  which  is  of  considerable  size,  and  saw  the  place 

^  where  women  used  to  fight  their  husbands .   I 

^  Tisited  the  church  of  St  Nicholas  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
^  who  possess  manj  churches  and  splendid  buildings.  There 
^  are  in  the  city  above  one  hundred  churches  and  fifty  monas- 
^  teries ;  the  city  contains  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
^  Jews'  quarter  has  everything  in  it  dirty  and  filthy.  .  .  I  saw 
^  the  church,  in  which  wood  is  preserved,  said  to  have  been 
^brought  by  the  Devil  from  Rome.  Statues  abound  in  the 
^  streets  and  squares.' 

From  Prague  he  made  a  tour  among  the  mines  of  Bohemia, 
and,  bemg  deeply  concerned  in  mining  affairs,  he  records  many 
observations  in  his  ^Itinerary  .*'  these,  except  to  a  metallurgist, 
have  little  interest. 

To  Dresden  he  returned  on  the  25th  of  August,  and  oA  the 
2nd  of  September  set  out  for  Leipsic,  arriving  there  on  the  4th. 
To  the  final  preparation  of  his  work  for  the  press  he  now  be- 
stowed his  time,  and  his  ^  Itinerary '  concludes  with  this  entry — 

'  5th  October. — The  printing  of  the  ^  Princtpia^  is  begun, 
^and  six  sheets  this  week  are  printed.  The  gods  bless  it! 
^  The  Leipsic  fair  this  day  commenced.' 

The  supervision  of  the  printing  of  his  great  work  the  '  Opera 
^  PhUoMophica  et  Mitieralia^^  and  the  execution  of  its  numerous 
engraved  illustrations  occupied  the  last  months  of  1733  and 
the  first  of  1734.  At  the  same  time  stimulated  by  the  con- 
firmation of  his  mechanical  philosophy  in  the  newly-discovered 
writings  of  Wolf,  he  wrote  a  short  work  on  '  The  Infinite.^ 

At  the  bcgimmig  of  1734  both  works  were  published  con- 
jointly at  Leipsic  sgad  Dresden. 

Swedenborg  now  turned  homewards  through  Hesse- 
Casael,  inspecting  its  mines  on  the  way.  The  great  attraction 
in  Hesse-Cassel  however,  was  Philosopher  Wolf.  Wolf  had 
Ijceu  driven  from  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Halle 
by  the  terrors  of  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  and  had  found 
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refoge  and  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  Landgrave  of  Heate- 
Casael,  who  appointed  Uhi  professor  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Marhurg.  Here  Swedenborg 
made  acquaintance  with  the  great  man,  and  chatted,  and 
settled,  and  re-settled  the  origin  of  the  imiverse  by  ^  mathe- 
^  matical  method'  to  their  perfect  satisfaction. 

Persecuted  by  King  Frederick  William,  it  was  some  con- 
solation to  Wolf  to  find  an  ardent  admirer  in  Prince  Frederick. 
Frederick  had  WolTs  Latin  writings  translated,  that  he  might 
study  them ;  and  writing  to  Voltaire,  at  Cirey,  firom  Berlin, 
8th  August,  1736,  he  recommends  Wolf  to  his  notice  as  ^  the 
'most  celebrated  Philosopher  of  our  days,  who,  for  having 
'  carried  Hght  into  the  darkest  places  of  metaphysics,  is  cruelly 

*  accused  of  irreligion  and  atheism.     Such  is  the  destiny  of 
'  our  great  men ;  their  superior  genius  exposes  them  to  the 

*  poisoned  arrows  of  calumny  and  envy.' 

Voltaire's  answer  to  this  is  worth  quoting— 

*  Cirey,  26  August,  1736. 

'  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  your  Royal  Highness  for  the 
*gifk  of  that  little  book  about  Monsieur  Wolf.  I  respect 
'  metaphysical  ideas,  rays  of  lightning  they  are,  in  the  midst 
^  of  deep  night.  More,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  hoped  from  Me- 
^  taphysics.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  First  PrincipleM 
^  of  things  will  ever  be  known.  The  mice  that  nestle  in  some 
'  Uttle  holes  of  an  immense  building,  know  not  whether  it  is 
^  eternal,  or  who  the  Architect,  or  why  he  built  it,    Such  mice 

*  are  we  ;*  and  the  Divine  Architect  who  built  the  Universe 


*  The  analogy  does  not  hold.  Men  do  wonder  concerning  the  Univene  and 
its  Maker,  and  their  questions  concerning  both  are  satisfied  more  and  more  as 
they  foUow  right  methods  of  inquiry.  Mice  neither  wonder  nor  deaire  to 
understand  anything  of  the  building  in  which  they  nestle ;  if  they  did,  doubt- 
less they  would  have  been  endowed  vrith  inteUects  by  which  they  might 
apprehend  the  Architect.  Our  Maker  created  in  us  the  desire  to  know  Him ; 
and  that  desire  He  did  not  create  for  perpetual  hunger  and  torment,  but  for 
gratification.  Talk  like  this  of  Vultiire's  is  usually  an  affected  humility, 
and  the  presage  and  apology  of  soau  rcifonndiug  piece  of  arrogance. 
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^iiat  wiyetj  that  I  know  of,  told  his  secret  to  one  of  us.    If 

*  anybody  opuld  pretend  to  guess  correctly,  U  is  M.  Wolf.' 

Wolf 'a  terminology  Swedenborg  adopted  for  some  yaars 
ai^r  this  in  his  writings,  and  his  influence  upon  him  was 
great;  less  however  as  a  master  than  as  a  friend  who  con* 
firmed  and  sustained  his  speculations. 

Swedenborg's  *  Prtncipid*  was  written  before  he  knew 
Wolf,  or  read  his  books;  but  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
^  Principid'  he  confesses  important  obligations  to  him,  adding, 
that  whoever  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  his  work  with 
WolTs,  will  see  that  their  principles  almost  exactly  coincide. 

In  an  incomplete  manuscript  of  Swedenborg's  we  find 
these  remarks,  which  are  interesting  as  showing  his  regard 
for  Wolf. 

*  A   comparison  of  '  Tlie    Ontology^   and  *  The    General 

*  *  Cosmology^  of  Christian  Wolf  with  my  '  PrincipiaJ* ' 

'  I  wish  to  institute  a  comparison  between  my  'iVtnctjpm' 
and  the  rules  of  Metaphysics,  with  it  view  to  enable  me  in 
some  measure  to  judge  of  the  foundations  upon  which  my 
philosophy  and  theory  repose,  and  whether  their  parts  are 
geometrically  and  metaphysically  true,  or  the  reverse.  There 
is  no  better  source  for  this  test,  than  the  '  Cosmology '  of  the 
learned  Christian  Wolf,  who  may  be  justly  styled  a  true 
philosopher,  since  he  has  drawn  out  the  principles  of  a  true 
philosophy  with  unwearied  care,  scrutiny  and  elaboration, 
and  teaches  them  metaphysically,  and  in  the  most  regular 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  scientifically  and  by  experiment. 
Let  us  see  then  whether  there  be  consent  between  us,  or  any 
dissent. 

*  In  rational  philosophy  Wolf  treats  admirably  of  the  mode 
of  philosophizing.  "The  liberty  of  philosophizing,"  says  he, 
"  should  be  allowed  to  those  who  philosophize  in  a  philoso- 
"  phical  manner*  and  from  this  concession,  no  danger  need 

*  And  if  they  do  not,  what  then  ?     May  Frederick  William  in  that  case 
interfere? 

O 
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^  ^  be  apprehended  either  foi*  religion^  virtue^  or  the  state." 
'  Again  he  says-^*'  Without  liberty  in  philosophyi  progress  in 
^  ^^  knowledge  is  impossible."  And  fnrther :  ^^  A  place  must 
^  ^'  be  granted  in  philosophy  to  philosophical  hypothesis,  inas- 
'  "  much  as  they  prepare  the  way  for  discovering  real  truth." 
^  And  again :  ^^  K  any  one  philosophize  in  a  philosophical 
^  ^'  manner,  he  has  no  need  to  refute  opposite  opinions."  ' 

Wolf  derived  his  philosophy  from  Descartes  and  Leibnitz, 
whose  successor  he  may  be  considered.  Swedenborg  was 
thoroughly  united  with  Wolf  in  opinion,  and  in  speaking  of 
the  ideas  of  the  one  we  speak  of  those  of  the  other. 

From  Caasel  Swedenborg  went  to  Gotha,  and  thence  to 
Brunswick,  on  a  visit  to  Duke  Rudolph  who  had  munificently 
defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  the  printing  of  his  *  Opera  Philo- 
^  sophica  et  Mineralia.^  To  him  the  great  work  was  inscribed, 
offered  as  incense  to  a  god,  in  another  of  those  absurd  dedica- 
tions which  were  the  fashion  of  the  age.  The  Duke  died  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  him  Swedenborg  lost  an  intelligent 
and  liberal  friend. 

Swedenborg  returned  to  Stockholm  in  July,  1734. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  MINERALOGICAL  WORKS .• 


These  works  are  contained  in  three  handsome  folios,  copiously 
illustrated  with  engravings.  A  portrait  of  the  author  in  his 
robes  of  office  forms  a  gracefnl  frontispiece  to  the  first :  a  fair 
copy  of  which  we  present  on  another  page. 

We  may  dispose  of  the  second  and  third  of  these  volumes 
at  once.  They  are  practical  and  technical^  giving  an  account 
of  iron  and  copper  mining,  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
in  use  last  century.  To  metallurgists  they  must  ever  have  an 
abiding  interest  as  a  broad  land-mark  in  the  history  of  their  art. 

His  publication  of  trade  secrets  was  not  approved  by  tlie 
selfish  and  narrow-minded,  and  of  such  he  observes— 

*  There  are  persons  who  love  to  hold  knowledge  for  them- 
^  selves  alone,  and  to  be  reputed  possessors  and  guardians  of 

*  secrets.      People  of  this  kind  grudge  the  public  everything, 

*  and  if  any  discovery,  by  which  Art  and  Science  will  be 


*  Tom.  I. — '  Principia  Rerom  Nataraliam  sive  Novomm  Tentamiimm 
'  Phsnomena  Mundi  Elementaris  Philosophice  Explicandi.' 

Tom.  II. — 'Reg^nm  Subterraneum  sivo  Minerale  de  Forro  deque  Modis 
'  Liquationiim  Ferri  per  Earopam  passim  in  usum  rcceptis:  deque  conyersione 
'  ferri  cmdiin  chalybem:  deyena  ferri  et  probatione  qjiis:  pariter  dochymicis 
'  prsparitis  et  oom  forro  et  victriolo  ejus  factls  experimentis.' 

Tom.  III. — '  RegDum  Subterraneum  sive  Minerale  de  Cupro  et  Oricbaico 
'  modis  liquationum  cupri  per  Europam  passim  in  usum  receptis:  do  seoretioue 
'  ejus  ab  arg^nto:  de  conversione  in  Oricbalcam :  inque  Metalla  diyersi  generis : 
'  de  Lapide  Calaminari :  de  Zinco :  de  Vena  Cupri  et  probatione  ejus :  pariter 

*  de  chymiois  preparatis,  et  cum  cupro  factis  expcrimentiSi  &c.  &c.' 

'  Cum  flgfiris  sneis.      Dresdse  et  Lipsia),  Sumptibus  Frederici  Hekciii, 

*  BibliopobB  Regii,  1734.' 

O  2 
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*  benefitted,  comes  to  light,  they  regard  it  askance  with  scowl- 
'  ing  visages,  and  probably  denounce  the  discoverer  as  a 
'  babbler,  who  lets  out  mysteries.  Why  should  real  secrets  be 
'  grudged  to  the  public  ?  why  withheld  from  this  enlightened 
'  Age  ?  WTiatever  is  worth  knowing  should  by  all  means  be 
'  brought  into  the  great  and  common  Market  of  the  World. 

*  Unless  this  be  done,  we  can  neither  grow  wiser,  nor  happier 
'  with  time.' 

These  are  right  liberal  words,  having  the  savour  of  a  spirit 
often  claimed  as  peculiar  to  '  our  own  enlightened  Age.' 

Our  interest  lies  in  the  first  volume,  entitled,  '  Principia^ 
'  or  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Things^  being  New  Attempts 
'  towards  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the  Elementary  World.^ 

The  work  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  atoms  of  matter  were 
created;  and,  as  Earths  are  congregations  of  atoms,  how  Earths 
were  created.  Picking  up  a  grain  of  sand,  Swedenborg  would 
show  us  how  it  proceeded  out  of  nothingness,  how  it  grew,  how 
it  came  to  have  its  place  in  the  universe  of  things. 

By  what  means  did  he  hope  to  steal  from  Nature  the 
secret  of  her  Genesb?  We  shall  better  answer  that  question 
after  hearing  what  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  means  to  a 
true  philosophy. 

These  means,  says  Swedenborg,  are  three — Experience, 
Reason,  Geometry. 

Experience,  he  thinks,  is  the  only  way  to  Wisdom.  It  is 
impossible  to  receive  Knowledge  directly  from  the  Soul. 
Knowledge  is  attained  solely  tlirough  the  Senses ;  but,  whilst 
Knowledge  or  Experience  is  thus  procured,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  confound  Knowledge  with  Reason  or  Wisdom. 

In  Knowledge  or  Experience  are  found  the  mere  materials 
with  which  Reason  builds ;  yet,  without  Knowledge,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Reason  either  to  grow,  or  to  exist.  Daily  we 
see  much  Knowledge  without  Reason;  the  learned  man,  with 
a  gorged  memory,  taken  by  a  shallow  world  for  the  wise  man, 
or  the  man  of  Reason,  and  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  genius. 
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To  Knowledge  or  Experience  must  then  be  added  Beason. 
Reason  is  that  fine  faculty  of  the  Soul,  by  which  Knowledge  is 
ruled,  analysed,  classified,  and  reduced  to  laws  and  analogies. 
Reason,  from  facts  or  things  known,  elicits  a  second,  a  third, 
or  a  fourth  truth,  hitherto  unknown.  Reason  is  the  mark  of 
the  true  philosopher;  and  Reason,  to  attain  her  ends,  must 
invoke  the  aid  of  all  the  Sciences,  but  chiefly  Geometry. 

Under  the  empire  of  Greometry  are  the  three  Kingdoms — 
the  Mineral ;  the  Vegetable,  the  Animal ;  and,  if  it  be  per- 
mitted to  call  it  a  fourth,  the  Elemental. 

The  Elemental  Kingdom  comprises  those  substances,  which 
are  by  their  own  nature  fluid ;  every  one  of  their  particles 
having  its  own  peculiar  powers  of  motion  and  elasticity.  A 
collection  of  these  particles  constitutes  an  Element,  such  as  Air, 
or  Ether,  or  others  still  more  subtile. 

The  investigation  of  this  Elemental  Kingdom  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  '  Prtnctpia.^ 

All  the  things  of  the  Animal,  Vegetable,  Mineral,  and 
Elemental  Kingdoms  are  mechanical^  and  possess  motion  and 
limits.  The  whole  World  is  a  pure  system  of  Mechanism. 
The  Animal  Kingdom  is  mechanical  as  to  its  bodily  organiza- 
tion. Hence,  by  Greometry,  all  are  to  be  investigated  and 
understood. 

The  whole  World  being  mechanical,  it  follows,  that  the 
smallest  things  and  the  largest  are  governed  by  similar  me- 
chanical laws;  and,  though  the  particles  of  the  Elemental 
Kingdom  are  invisible,  and  in  a  great  measure  elude  the 
observation  of  the  Senses,  yet,  as  they  are  fluent  and  bounded, 
they  must  be  geometrical,  and  flow  and  exist  in  a  mechanical 
manner. 

The  Method  of  Nature  is  everywhere  the  same ;  what  is 
true  of  the  least  is  true  of  the  greatest ;  the  force  that  shapes 
a  dew-drop  forms  a  world  ;  the  mechanism  of  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant  and  of  a  fly  is  the  same.      The  philosopher  must  not 
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be  deluded  by  size  and  supposed  difference.  There  is  the  same 
ratio  between  1,000,000  and  5,000,000  as  there  is  between 
•0,000,001  and  -0,000,005.  This  truth  is  of  inestimable  value, 
because  by  analogies  drawn  from  the  seen  we  can  advance  to 
the  unseen,  and  speak  of  the  unseen  as  if  it  lay  under  the  eye. 

Some  things  are  not  mechanical. 

Though  the  World  is  constituted  in  a  mechanical  manner, 
and  is  explained  by  Geometry,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  things 
whatsoever  are  to  be  thus  explained.  There  are  innumerable 
things  not  mechanical.  There  is  the  Infinite,  altogether  with- 
out and  above  the  sphere  of  Greometry.  From  the  Infinite  the 
Finite  is  derived,  and  from  the  Infinite  the  Finite  only  and 
momently  lives.  To  the  Infinite  then  everything  Finite  has 
reference,  not  excepting  Greometry.  The  Infinite  can  by  no 
means  bo  geometrically  explored,  because  the  existence  of  the 
Infinite  is  prior  to  Geometry,  being  its  cause. 

Tliero  is  also  that  intelligent  principle  which  exists  in 
animals,  which  is  their  Soul,  and  which  with  the  body  makes 
their  life.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  intelligence  Greometry 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  discover,  and  we  are  yet  ignorant 
whether  the  laws  to  which  the  Soul  is  subject  are  similar  to 
those  of  Mechanics :  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  laws  of 
the  Soul  are  as  fixed  and  orderly  as  those  of  Mechanics,  and 
that  they  act  through  mechanical  principles  in  the  body.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Love  or  Life  of  Man,  which  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  Geometry :  yet  his  Love,  by  and  through  the 
body,  operates  mechanically. 

There  is  likewise  a  Providence  respecting  all  things,  which 
is  Infinite  in  the  Infinite,  or  in  the  Being  who  is  all-provident, 
and  which  is  quite  inappreciable  by  Greometry.  There  are 
probably  infinite  other  things,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge 
whatever,  which  own  no  obedience  to  the  known  laws  of  Me- 
chanics ;  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  there  are  things  in  the 
Soul,  which  arc  still  far  remote  fi'om  mechanical  apprehension : 
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BO  that  did  we  even  know  all  the  Mechanism  and  Greometry  of 
the  visible  World,  there  would  yet  remain  infinite  things  with 
which  we  are  miacquainted. 

The  true  philosopher  seeks  earnestly  for  the  causes  of 
things,  for  knowing  the  causes  he  becomes  the  easy  master  of 
effects  and  details.  The  mechanical  World  of  Nature  is  not 
unlike  a  spider's  web,  and  the  philosopher  may  be  compared 
to  the  spider  herself.  The  spider  in  the  centre  of  her  web, 
by  circles  and  polygons  radiating  around,  knows  in  an  instant 
what  takes  place  in  the  circumference.  The  philosopher,  who 
discovers  the  central  law  of  Nature,  will  be  in  Nature  as  the 
spider  in  her  web.  From  the  centre  he  will  view  Nature's 
infinite  peripheries,  and  comprehend  the  whole  mundane 
qrstem  at  a  glance. 

Ood  and  the  Philosopher. 

^  Without  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  no 
one  can  be  a  complete  and  truly  learned  philosopher.  True 
philosophy,  and  contempt  of  the  Deity,  are  two  opposites. 
Veneration  for  the  Infinite  Being  can  never  be  separated 
firom  philosophy ;  for  he  who  fancies  himself  wise,  whilst  his 
wisdom  does  not  teach  him  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  and 
Infinite  Being,  has  not  even  a  particle  of  wisdom.  The 
philosopher  sees  indeed,  that  God  governs  the  Creation  by 
rules  and  mechanical  laws,  and  that  the  Soul  governs  the 
Body  in  a  similar  manner,  he  may  even  know  what  those 
rules  and  mechanical  laws  are ;  but  to  know  the  nature  of 
that  Infinite  Being,  from  whom,  as  from  their  fountain,  all 
things  in  the  world  derive  their  existence  and  subsistence  — 
to  know,  I  say,  the  nature  of  that  Suprenie  Intelligence  with 
its  infinite  arcana, — ^this  is  an  attaiiunent  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  limited  capacity.  When  therefore  the  philosopher 
has  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  studies,  even  supposing  him  to 
have  acquired  so  complete   a  knowledge   of  all   mundane 
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^  things,  that  nothing  more  remains  for  him  to  learn,  he  must 

*  there  stop ;  for  he  can  never  know  the  nature  of  the  Infinite 

*  Being,  of  His  Supreme  Intelligence,  Supreme  Providence, 

*  Supreme  Love,  Supreme  Justice,  and  other  infinite   attri- 

*  butes.     He  will  therefore  acknowledge  that,   in  respect  to 

*  this  supremely  intelligent  and  wise  Being,  his  knowledge  is 

*  nothing.  He  will  hence  most  profoundly  venerate  Him  with 
^  the  utmost  devotion  of  Soul ;  so  that  at  the  mere  thought  of 
^  Him,  his  whole  frame,  or  membranous  and  sensitive  system, 
'  will  awfully,  yet  sweetly  tremble,  from  the  inmost  to  the 
'  outermost  principles  of  its  being.' 

Ood  and  Nature. 

^  Nature  is  only  a  word  which  expresses  the  motive  forces 
^  proceeding  from  the  Infinite.    Nature  is  nothing  without  the 

*  World,  and  the  World  without  Nature ;  but  the  Infinite  is 

*  still  Infinite  independently  of  the  World :  while  on  the  other 

*  hand  no  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  World  independ- 

*  ently  of  the  Infinite.  They  therefore  are  mere  children,  and 
^  have  not  reached  the  first  threshold  of  true  philosophy,  who 
^  ascribe  to  Nature  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  exclude  the 
^  Infinite,  or  who  confound  Nature  and  the  Infinite  together, 
^  when  yet  tiie  World  or  Nature  is  only  an  effect,  a  causate 
^  or  thing  caused,  the  Infinite  being  its  efficient  or  cause.' 

Such  is  a  curt  abstract  of  his  preliminary  observations. 
His  purpose,  it  will  be  seen,  is  to  bring  to  light  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  Elemental  World ;  to  reveal  those  subtle,  in* 
visible  and  inner  forces,  which  are  the  Soul  of  Nature,  by 
which  Nature's  gross  body  of  Earth  is  permeated  and  vivified, 
and  from  which,  by  condensation.  Earth  was  created. 

He  tells  us  that  we  can  know  nothing  save  by  Experience, 
that  no  Knowledge  can  be  derived  directiy  from  the  Soul,  but 
only  through  the  Senses ;  yet  he  opens  *  The  Principia '  with 
an  assertion  which  he  never  gathered  from  Experience. 
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He  wishes  to  prove  how  the  Elemental  World  began, 
and  he  begs  the  whole  question  by  assuming  that  it  must 
have  commenced  in  a  Point. 

Nature,  he  conceives,  originated  in  a  Point,  which  he 
defines  as  the  simplest  existence,  the  geometrical  Point,  the 
Point  of  Zeno.  This  Point  is  the  beginning  of  the  World, 
for  it  is  the  beginning  of  Geometry ;  and  Geometry  is  the  Uw 
and  essential  attribute  of  every  substance  in  the  World. 

The  Point  is  produced  immediately  from  the  Infinite.  It 
is  the  medium  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  both.  It  may  be  compared  to  Janus  with 
two  faces,  which  look  both  ways  at  once,  or  at  each  universe. 

The  Point  is  pure  and  total  motion ;  it  is  the  commence- 
ment and  the  potency  of  all  motion  and  production.  The  Point 
cannot  be  conceived  of  according  to  any  laws  of  Geometry, 
and  no  attribute  can  be  assigned  to  it  except  by  analogy. 
When  geometrically  considered  the  Point  is  nothing^  or  be- 
comes a  subject  of  mere  imagination. 

Motion,  as  derived  from  the  Point,  ever  flows  from  a 
centre  to  a  circumference,  and  around  the  circumference 
back  to  the  centre,  and  is  thus  an  everlasting  spiral.  In 
speaking  in  this  fashion,  he  speaks  of  the  Point  as  manifested 
in  Nature.  As  from  the  Point  all  the  motion,  force  and  being 
of  Nature  commence  and  are  derived,  so  every  atom,  and 
consequentiy  every  aggregation  of  atoms,  carries  in  its  heart  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  vortical  motion. 

Out  of  a  congress  and  coacervation  of  such  Points  of  force 
the  First  Finite  is  produced.  This  First  Finite  we  are  directed 
to  think  of  as  a  geometrical  figure  with  the  fewest  of  boun- 
daries, the  most  perfect  of  figures,  the  first  limitation  of 
substance,  and  the  first  occupant  of  space.  In  it  there  are  two 
natural  poles,  formed  by  the  spiral  motion  of  the  Points,  and  in 
it  is  an  equator  with  meridians  and  lesser  circles.  From  its 
inherent  motion  it  is  necessarily  impelled  to  a  revolution  on  its 
axis.     The  First  Finite  thus  perfectly  resembles  the  World, 
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although  it  is  so  small  that  in  comparison  with  things  com- 
pounded it  is  ahnost  nothing. 

As  by  the  aggregation  and  coacervation  of  gyrating 
Points  the  First  Finite  is  formed — so  by  motion,  aggregation 
and  mutual  pressure  among  First  Finites  a  grosser  order  of 
Second  Finites  is  produced.  What  the  Point  is  to  the  First 
Finite,  the  First  Finite  is  to  the  Second. 

Second  Finites  are  said  to  compose  the  First  Element, 
forming  the  solar  vortex,  and  filling  the  whole  space  of  the 
starry  heavens. 

From  Second  Finites  are  produced  Third  Finites,  in  the 
same  manner  as  First  Finites  are  from  Points,  and  Second 
Finites  from  First. 

Third  Finites  form  the  Second,  or  Magnetic  Element. 

From  Third  Finites,  in  the  same  way  by  condensation  and 
coacervation,  are  produced  Fourth  Finites. 

Fourth  Finites  form  the  Third  Element,  or  Ether. 

From  Fourth  Finites  are  produced  Fifth  Finites  in  the 
same  way. 

Fifth  Finites  compose  the  Fourth  Element  or  Air,  and  in 
a  state  of  still  closer  compression,  Water.  Water  having  no 
elasticity  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Elemental  Eangdom.  It  is  the  first  purely  material  Finite. 
In  a  globule  of  Water  is  contained  all  that  had  previously 
existed  from  the  Point  downwards,  like  box  within  box. 

It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  one  Finite  stands  to  its 
second  as  its  cause,  and  in  this  sense  is  called  its  Active. 
Actives  are  then  the  heart  of  their  Finite ;  and  the  Point  within 
all,  is  the  heart  of  hearts.  Derived  from  the  Point  is  an  endless 
motion  by  which  the  whole  Elemental  World  is  maintained  in 
a  ceaseless  vortical  whirl. 

Such,  according  to  Swedenborg,  is  the  derivation  and  pro- 
cession of  the  Elements. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  tliis  procession  we  have  a  series 
of  Actives  and  Passives,  or  rather  Re-actives.     The  Point  is 
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an  Active  to  the  First  Finite,  and  the  First  Finite  a  Re-active 
to  the  Point ;  and  the  Elements  of  Magnetism  and  Ether  stand 
to  one  another  in  the  same  relation.  Throughout  Nature 
Swedenborg  held  that  there  was  everywhere  Action  and  Re- 
action, and  absolute  inertia  nowhere;  that  the  gross  moved 
more  slowly  than  the  rare,  but  that  tiie  rare  foimd  a  fulcrum 
for  action  in  tiie  gross ;  that  the  gross  was  moved  by  the 
action  of  the  rare ;  and  that  without  Re-action  there  could  be 
no  Action ;  for  without  a  passive  continent  action  would  bo 
dissipated  like  steam  without  a  boiler,  or  the  Soul  without  a 
body.  Every  Active  or  every  force  in  its  turn  serves  as  a 
Passive  to  a  higher  force ;  as,  for  example,  the  boiler  is  passive 
to  steam,  steam  to  heat,  heat  to  electricity,  and  electricity  to 
some  force  more  subtile  still,  and  the  highest  finite  force  of  all 
to  the  Infinite. 

A  boiler  is  a  tangibly  mechanical  Passive ;  but  Swedenborg 
would  say  that  steam,  and  heat,  and  electricity  are  not  a  whit 
less  mechanical,  although  their  mechanism  eludes  our  Senses. 

For  the  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  theory  he  turned 
to  Magnetism ;  Magnetism  he  held  to  be  the  Second  Element, 
and  composed  of  Third  Finites. 

Peter  Van  Musschenbroek,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Utrecht,  published  at  Leyden 
in  1729  a  work, '  Phystcce  Experimentales  et  Oeometrtcce  Dissert 
tatianesj^  abounding  in  magnetic  experiments  and  observations. 
These  Swedenborg  freely  transferred  to  his  pages,  and  used  to 
prove  his  doctrine  of  vortical  motion.  Musschenbroek  con- 
sidered, that  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  observed  no 
certain  law ;  but  here  Swedenborg  left  him,  maintaining,  that 
nowhere  was  order  more  demonstrable. 

Tins  done,  and  having  described  the  Elemental  World  in 
its  leasts,  in  single  Points  and  Finites,  he  turns  to  its  description 
in  the  mass,  in  Suns  and  Space  and  Earths.     In  doing  so  he 
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repeats  what  he  has  written  before,  for  as  he  tells  us,  *  Nature 

*  is  similar  to  herself  in  Suns  and  Planets  as  in  Particles,  size 
^  makes  no  difference.' 

The  Point  was  described  as  containing  or  receiving  the 
potency  of  all  motion  and  production  derived  fi*om  the 
Infinite.  Suns  are  the  sires  of  systems,  and  therefore  Suns 
consist  of  Points.  From  tiiese  Points  are  produced  First 
Finites,  and  from  First  Finites  Second  Finites,  or  the  First 
Element,  and  from  Second  Finites  Third  Finites,  or  the 
Magnetic  Element.  These  First  and  Second  Elements  form 
the  Solar  Vortex.  Each  particle  and  the  whole  mass  of  the 
Magnetic  Element  wheeling  in  ceaseless  gyration,  ^  in  perpetual 

*  motion,  local  or  translatory,  undulatory  or  modificatory  and 
^  ancillary,'  closed  and  thickened  in  the  Third  Element  or  Ether. 

The  Sun  in  his  Vortex  was  surrounded  by  this  crust  of 
Etiier.  Subtie  and  rare  though  Ether  be,  yet  to  the  inner 
Elements  it  is  coarse  ;  and,  revolving  in  a  continual  gyratory 
motion  round  the  Sun,  it  gradually  retreated  until  widening 
and  widening  it  became  at  last  so  attenuated,  that  it  broke  and 
collapsed  into  space  and  was  there  fashioned  by  the  soft  but 
powerful  action  of  the  Magnetic  Element  into  a  Planet,  and 
led  into  its  orbit  by  continuing  magnetic  bonds. 

The  Planet  of  Ether  by  further  condensation  became  Air ; 
and  from  Air  by  still  further  compression  was  produced  Water. 

From  Water  was  formed  the  Mineral  Eangdom.  Arotmd 
globules  of  Water  grew  crusts,  just  as  Ether  crusted  round  the 
Sun.  These  crusts  gathered  tiiemselves  between  the  interstices 
of  the  Water  globules,  and  hence  originated  Salt. 

Salt  was  the  first  of  the  solid  formations,  the  beginning  of 
the  terrestrial  series.  From  Salt,  Swedenborg  conceived,  *  by 
^  distillation,  sublimation,  rectification,  circulation,  filtration, 
^  commixtion,  digestion,  precipitation  or  crystallization  might 
^  be  educed  any  substance ;'  and  indeed  was  educed  the  Mineral 
Kingdom. 

The  Mineral  Kingdom  thus  accounted  for,  the  foundation 
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of  the  Earth  was  laid;  and  by  countless  changes,  and  develop- 
ment upon  development,  a  gromid  for  vegetables,  and  then  for 
animals,  and  at  last  a  Paradise  were  prepared,  into  which  Man, 
the  king  and  crown  of  creation,  stepped  forth;  and  all  these 
wonders  were  effected  through  gyrating  Points,  or  the  Sun 
whose  inmost  consists  of  an  infinite  concourse  of  such  Points. 

Such,  in  mere  outline,  is  Swedenborg's  theory  of  the  origin 
and  order  of  the  mechanical  Universe.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  laborious  care  and  minuteness,  running 
into  endless  iteration  and  difiuseness,  with  which  he  reasons 
out  its  details.     What  is  to  be  said  about  it? 

It  is  a  mathematician's  ambitious  dream.  The  very  begin- 
ning of  his  theory  lay  in  nothingness.  The  Point  by  his  own 
definition  was  geometrically  nothing,  a  mere  figment  of  the  fancy, 
and  his  ratiocination  over  it  makes  the  head  swim.  He  felt 
his  difficulty,  and  candidly  expresses  his  desire  to  evade  it — 

^  Since  the  Point  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  must  necessarily 
^  be  contemplated  as  procee^g  from  the  Infinite,  and  yet 
^  existing  before  any  Finite,  and  so  must  be  considered  as  non- 
^  geometrical,  inasmuch  as  the  Finite  is  produced  by  it,  like 
^  always  begetting  its  like ;  I  could  wish  that  some  other 
l  person  capable  of  the  task  would  favour  us  with  a  better,  or 
*  more  just  view  of  the  subject.  For  my  own  part,  I  would 
^  willingly  give  up  the  further  consideration  of  this  first  ens  to 
^  which  something  of  Infinity  adheres,  and  proceed  to  the 
'  Finites.'* 

This  was  hard ;  his  Point  he  was  bound  to  make  clear ; 
yet  after  much  ado  he  ends  in  taking  it  for  granted. 

The  bland  and  unconscious  way  in  which  the  makers  of 
precepts  abandon  them  in  practice  is  amusingly  illustrated  by 
Swedenborg  in  his  '  Principia.^  He  tells  us,  as  we  have  read, 
that  all  Knowledge  is  derived  through  the  Senses,  and  nothing 
directly  from  the  Soul;  and  this  assertion  stands  as  the  preface 

**  '  Principiat*  chap,  ii.,  No.  19. 
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to  a  theorj  spun  out  in  all  its  elaboration  from  his  own  Soul. 
It  is  true  ho  allows,  that  he  is  only  trying  to  evolve  the 
Unseen  from  the  Seen ;  and  we  may  follow  him  when  he 
says,  that  as  visible  Matter  is  geometrical  as  to  figure,  and 
mechanical  as  to  motion,  invisible  Matter  must  be  so  likewise ; 
for  size  makes  no  difference ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  invent 
Elements  we  listen  to  him,  if  we  can  command  the  interest, 
as  we  would  to  a  tale  of  Utopia  or  of  the  Fairies.  For  the 
existence  of  Points  and  the  procession  of  Finites  into  the 
Elements  he  has  no  evidence  or  experience  to  adduce  whatr 
ever.     Why   Magnetism  itself  is  not  composed  of  Points 

*  derived  immediately  from  the  Infinite  ?'  and,  Why  there  are 
not  ninety-two,  or  twenty-five,  or  ten  layers  of  Finites  between 
the  Infinite  and  the  Ether?  these,  and  scores  of  similar  ques- 
tions might  be  idly  asked,  for  his  only  answer  could  be, 
I  have  assumed  whatever  I  thought  requisite  for  the  complete 
symmetry  of  my  theory.  This,  any  open-eyed  reader  of  the 
^  Principia^  sees ;  and  Swedenborg  himself  lived  to  reject  his 
mathematical  fiction  concerning  the  process  and  order  of 
Creation. 

Although  I  anticipate  my  narrative,  yet  this  seems  a  fitting 
place  to  quote  a  passage  or  two  from  his  later  works  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Writing  after  he  had  attained  fourscore,  he  says — 

^  The  nature  and  manner  of  Creation  had  often  engaged 
^  my  meditations,  yet  to  no  purpose ;  but  aft;er  I  was  admitted 

*  by  the  Lord  to  the  Spiritual  World  I  perceived  the  impossi- 

*  bility  of  coming  to  any  true  conclusion  about  the  Creation  of 

*  tiie  Universe,  except  it  is  first  known  that  there  are  two 
^  Worlds,  a  Spiritual  and  a  Natural,  and  two  Suns,  a  Spiritual 

*  and  a  Natural,  by  which  Suns  Creation  was  effected.'* 

Again  he  observes — 

^  Unless  an  idea  be  formed  of  Grod  as  the  primary  substance 


•  *  Vera  ChriaHana  ReUgio,'  No.  76,  published  1771.     Here  we  have 
BDothoT  theory  widely  diffsrent,  about  which  we  shall  speak  in  its  turn. 
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^  and  foim,  the  mind  is  filled  with  idle  fancies As  that 

^  the  Creation  of  the  World  originated  in  Points,  and  afterwards 
^  £rom  geometrical  lines,  which  as  they  are  not  predicated  of 
^  any  substance,  are  in  fact  mere  nothings.'* 

Again — 

^  It  is  asserted  by  some,  that  a  substance  so  simple  exists, 
^  (say  Points  for  instance),  that  it  is  not  a  form  from  lesser 
^  forms,  and  that  from  that  substance  by  coacervation,  sub- 
^stantiate  or  composite  things  exist,  and  at  length  those 

*  substances,  which  are  called  Matter.  Nevertheless,  such  a 
^  simple  substance  does  not  exist ;  for  what  is  a  substance 
^  without  a  form?  It  is  a  thing  that  nothing  can  be  pre- 
'dicated  of;    and  from  an  entity  of  which  nothing  can  be 

*  predicated,  nothing  can  be  compounded  by  coacervation.'f 

The  following  will  show  how,  in  after  years,  he  moderated 
his  notion  of  the  range  of  Mathematics — 

^  The  Geometricians  think,  that  nothing  can  go  beyond  or 
^  rise  above  their  science ;  but  herein  they  are  much  deceived. 
*•  The  action  of  the  intestines,  the  very  lowest  and  grossest  of 
^  human  functions,  altogether  baffle  geometric  apprehension. 
^  Geometry  is  terminated  in  the  circle,  or  in  curves  refer- 
^  ring  themselves  to  the  circle,  and  does  not  therefore  even 
^  compass  tilings  atrial  and  aqueous.  J£  therefore.  Geometry 
^  is  unequal  to  these  low  and  easy  things,  how  can  it  ever 
^  attain  to  the  higher !  ever  comprehend  those  subtier  organs 

*  which  receive  Life  I'J 

Extracts  of  like  import  might  be  extended;  but  these 
may  suffice  to  prove  that  Swedenborg  rose  above  his  *  iVtn- 
^  ctpuij  which,  by  its  easy  *•  mathematical  method,'  makes 
^the  Creation  of  a  World  littie  more  mysterious  than  the 
^  cooking  of  a  dumpling. '§ 


•  '  Vera  CkrittianaBeUgio,*  No.  20. 

t  '  I>e  Divino  Amore  et  de  Divina  SapienHa,^  No.  229,  publialied  1768. 

t  *  Diarium  SpiriiuaU,'  No.  8,483-4,  5th  October,  1748. 

2  See  '  Sartor  Buartus,^  page  1 . 
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The  *'Firmciputj  amongst  its  few  redden  in  these  days, 
has  not  wanted  admirersi  who  have  feond  in  it  anticipations  of 
many  subsequent  discoveries.  It  would  be  surprising  indeed 
if  a  theory  of  sudi  range  and  dabcwation  did  not  strike  out 
some  speculation,  whidi  Sdenoe  might  justify  and  later 
philosophers  repeat. 

From  our  abstract  it  will  be  seen  tfiat  something  akin  to 
the  famous  Nebular  Hypothesb  is  set  forth  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Earths  are  produced  from  the  condensed  efiusions 
of  the  Sun.  Laplace,  who  is  cmnmonly  credited  with  the 
Nebular  Hypothesia,  owns  that  Buffbn  first  suf^ested  to  him 
the  idea  of  the  derivation  of  Planets  and  their  Moons  from 
their  Suns.  Bufibn  possessed  Swedenborg^s  '  Firwc^pia^^  and 
it  may  be  presumed  read  it ;  finr  his  copy  widi  his  antogn^, 
^  Bmjimy  1736,"  cm  the  title-page,  now  lies  before  me,  lent  to 
me  by  a  friend  who  purchased  it  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Bdm,  the 
well-known  London  bookseller. 

£ ven  for  the  Point  there  are  people  to  say  something ;  some 
of  our  scientific  men  think,  ^  that  Matter  is  resolvable  in  the 
^lasl  analysis,  not  into  definite  atoms  occupying  space,  but 
^  into  Points  of  dvnamic  force*'  This  Mr.  Faraday  considers 
demonstrable,  and  substantially  it  is  Swedenborg*s  notion :  the 
Pmnt  is  by  him  d^^ned  as  ^  pure  and  total  motion,  an  ever- 
^  lasting  force,*  and  the  seed  of  all  thiugs. 

That  heat  and  electricity  are  latent  iu  all  Matter  is  now 
universally  admitted.  Swedenborg  held  that  heat,  li^t  and 
electricity  were  but  modifications  of  one  Element — the  Mag- 
netic; and  that  Magnetism  was  only  one  sone  in  the  series 
which  lay  between  gyrating  Points  at  the  inside,  and  earths 
and  metals  at  the  outside.  It  i»  plain  then  that  Magnetism, 
aiH\>nring:  to  his  theory,  is  Utout  in  all  Matter,  for  it  is  but  one 
of  the  processes  by  which  it  exists* 

IVriia^vj  the  most  useful  and  fruitful  doctrine  of  the  *  PnVi- 
*  o«/Mii/  is  the  doctrine  of  similarity — that  Nature  is  everywhere 
the  same,  in  great  as  in  little,— that  mxc  uuikes  no  diflference. 
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This  truth  Swedenborg  laid  fast  hold  of  and  never  forgot ;  he 
used  it  unsparingly  as  a  truth  of  miiversal  appUcation  in  things 
spiritual  as  well  as  natural,  and  few  of  his  pages  can  be  read 
without  meeting  it,  expressed  or  implied. 

Hence  in  the  ^Ptincipia^  his  Cosmogony  is  only  a  repetition 
of  his  theory  of  the  Point  and  its  Finites ;  the  Sun  becomes  a 
centre  of  Points  breeding  the  Elements,  which  condense  into 
Earths. 

The  existence  of  vortices  throughout  all  Creation  is  main- 
tidned  in  the  ^  Principia  ;^  a  spiral  or  vortical  motion,  he  says, 
is  derived  from  the  Point,  and  pervades  every  Finite,  and 
therefore  all  aggregates  of  Finites,  whether  Elemental  or 
Material. 

The  theory  of  vortices  was  advocated  by  Kepler,  Descartes, 
and  Leibnitz ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  exploded  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  doctrine  of  attraction. 

There  is  a  great  difference  however  between  the  theory 
of  vortices  as  taught  by  Swedenborg,  and  by  his  predecessors. 
They  supposed  atoms  and  worlds  to  be  inert  masses,  and,  that 
Earths  were  wheeled  in  their  orbits  by  some  extraneous  force ; 
Swedenborg  on  the  other  hand  looked  on  each  atom,  and, 
therefore,  on  each  Earth  of  atoms,  as  carrying  in  its  heart  the 
force  of  the  Point,  and  as  being  internally  impelled  thereby  to 
perpetual  vortical  motion.  Moreover  the  spaces  between  Suns 
and  Earths  were  not  voids ;  but  were  filled  with  the  Magnetic 
Element,  which  swathed  the  Earths  in  its  soft  bands,  and 
urged  them  onward  in  their  spiral  ways. 

By  a  Magnet  and  its  sphere  Swedenborg  would  interpret 
the  Universe.  What  indeed  was  the  Universe  but  a  great 
Magnet?  Stars  were  clustered,  and  Suns  and  Earths  and 
Moons  all  moved  under  magnetic  laws. 
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^  of  relationship.     From  this  three-fold  ground,  that  is  to  say, 

*  from  veneration  for  your  merits,  from  acknowledgment  of 
'your  kindness,  and  from  family  ties,  springs  sincere  love, 
^  which  I  trust  you  will  permit  me  here  to  put  on  record.  As 
'  it  was  at  your  instigation  that  I  applied  myself  to  these 

*  studies,  so  I  hope  you  wiU,  in  a  measure,  acknowledge  tiiis 
'  offspring  of  my  powers,  poor  though  it  be,  as  In  some  part 
*'  your  own ;  and  therefore  allow,  that  of  right,  it  should  be 

*  dedicated  to  no  one  but  yourself.  I  claim  for  it  your  favour- 
'  able  consideration,  if  not  on  its  own  account,  yet,  because  of 

*  the  cause  it  pleads ;  if  not  for  its  merits,  yet,  for  the  love  you 
'  bear  its  author.     That  your  life  may  be  as  long  and  happy 

*  as  those  desire,  who  are  your  relations  by  love, — this,  and 
^  more  than  this,  as  I  love  you  more,  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of, 

*  Eight  Reverend  Bishop, 
*  Your  most  obedient  Servant  and  dutiful  Kinsman, 

*  Emanuel  Swedenborg.' 

Hie  Infinite,  Swedenborg  premises,  is  the  Difficulty  of 
Hiilosophy. 

^  As  the  mind  in  the  course  of  philosophizing  peers  into  and 

*  courses  over  finite  Nature,  it  cannot  but  at  last  arrive  at  the 

*  utterly  unknown  and  inexplicable,  that  is,  at  the  Infinite ; 
^  and  as  the  Infinite  is  identical  with  the  Non-fiinite,  the  mind 
^  there  stops, — ^there  finds  an  insurmountable  and  impenetrable 

*  difficulty,  a  Grordian  Knot. 

^  The  Philosopher  then  by  a  thousand  curious  efforts  labours 
^  to  know,  what  the  Infinite  can  be,  what  the  Infinite  God  is 
^  like,  what  can  be  the  nature  of  an  Essence  without  end  or 
^  boundary,  and  what  that  something  is  of  the  qualities  of  which 
^  Philosophy  is  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance ;  whether  the 
'  Infinite  is  identical  with  the  Divine,  whether  there  be  aught 

*  in  Nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  Infinite,  whether  the  Infinite 

*  is  beyond  Nature  or  not,  and  whether  the  qualities  of  the 

*  Infinite  are  to  be  discovered  by  means  of  Nature  or  not. 

H  2 
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*  For  where  the  mind  is  not  hindered  by  circumstances  or 
oppressed  with  cares,  it  ever  loves  to  rise  and  mount  on  high ; 
and  the  steeper  the  difficulty,  the  more  heartily  the  mind 
engages  with  it ;  for  the  mind  bums  to  possess  denied  know- 
ledge, and  to  tread  forbidden  ground ;  longs,  also,  to  know 
secret  things,  and  glories  in  grappling  with  difficulty :  and  the 
longer  it  sticks  in  the  knotty  point,  provided  there  is  hope 
that  anything  approacliing  to  knowledge  can  be  won,  the 
more  earnest  and  burning  do  its  efforts  become.  The  pleasure 
of  the  pursuit  lives  and  feeds  upon  itself,  and  dallies  with  the 
labouring  soul ;  and  this  continues,  until  the  mind  has  found 
what  it  sought,  or  else,  in  sheer  weariness,  is  forced  to  leave 
it,  as  hopelessly  inexplicable ;  although  even  in  this  case,  it 
is  not  without  reluctance,  that  the  Philosopher  can  consent  to 
forego  his  emprise. 

^  Hence  men  perforce  will  speculate  about  the  Infinite, — 
although  the  more  deeply  they  go  the  more  deeply  are  they 
involved  in  an  impenetrable  labyrinth. 

^  The  Philosopher  impatient  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the 
Infinite  whets  his  mind,  consults  all  the  oracles  of  Reason,  and 
collects  a  thousand  arguments  from  his  Memory.' 

Yet  it  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  the  Philosopher,  his 
lleason,  his  Memory,  and  all  the  powers  and  knowledge  he 
can  command  are  Finite,  and  being  Finite,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  they  can  make  no  approach  to  the  Infinite.  He  may 
come  indeed  to  the  conclusion,  that  Nature  and  Grod  are  one ; 
but  that  is  to  deny  the  Infinite,  for  Nature  is  Finite. 

^  I  will  then  admit,'  he  continues,  ^  that  by  no  comparison 
^  with  things  seen  and  finite,  and  by  no  similitude,  and  by  no 
^  force  or  faculty  of  the  understanding  can  we  penetrate  into 
*  any  thing  that  is  in  God,  or  in  His  Infinity.  I  will  also  go 
'  further  and  grant,  that  not  Angels — if  the  reader  believe  in 
'  Angels —can  penetrate  into  the  Essence  of  the  Infinity  of  God. 
'  Perhaps  my  reader  thinks  that  Philosophy  has  no  right  at 
'  all  to  reason  upon  the  Essence  and  Infinity  of  God,  since  such 
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*  procedure  is  vain,  and  leads  direct  to  errors ;  and  that  we  ought 

*  to  accept  in  faith  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Infinity,  because  taught 

*  in  the  Holy  Scripture.     I  confess  that  this  is,  in  all  justice,  the 

*  preferable  way,  and  that  Beason  may  properly  be  banished 

*  from  mysteries  and  holy  ground ;  and  moreover,  that  those 

*  persons  are  the  happiest  to  whom  by  grace  it  is  given  to  do 

*  so.     Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  vast 

*  numbers  in  the  philosophical  world  who  have  no  choice  left  in 

*  this  matter,  but  who  fall  into  deep  thought  on  the  Divine 

*  Essence ;  for  the  law  of  humanity  is,  that  if  the  mind  begins 

*  to  reason,  it  cannot  help  going  deeper  and  deeper 

^  The  human  mind  has  an  innate  desire  to  philosophize  on  the 

*  unknown,  and  all  the  more  if  God  or  the  Soul,  or  Salvation 

*  be  under  discussion.    Every  one  has  not  the  power  to  dictate 

*  the  course  of  his  thoughts,  and  tlie  persistency  of  the  Philo- 
^  sopher  in  his  search  for  the  Infinite  is  natural  and  human.' 

The  question  then  is.  Whether  there  be  an  Infinite,  or 
not?  Whether  God  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  He  can  be  called 
Infinite  ? 

To  narrow  the  discussion,  he  asks  his  reader  to  accept  the 
conclusion,  *to  which  Reason  assents,  that  in   Nature   the 

*  Infinite  is  impossible.     Nature  is  composed  of  Finitcs ;  and 

*  Finites,  though  midtiplied  indefinitely,  can   never  become 

*  Infinite. 

*  Some  have  attempted  to  make  out,  that  Nature,  or  the 

*  Universe  is  not  Finite,  but  Infinite — that  the  Heavens  are 

*  illimitable  and  unending — that  the  World  is  eternal  and  ever- 
^  lasting.     So  thought  Aristotle  and  certain  of  his  followers. 

*  They  fancied,  that  in  this  way,  they  had  found  a  God,  who 

*  was  at  once  Finite  and  Infinite.     They  saw  that  the  Uni- 

*  verse  was  finite  to  the  senses,  but  they  thought  that  if  they 

*  took  away  from  it  all  boundaries,  or  supposed  it  circular,  or 

*  in  some  other  way  imagined  it  without  end,  that  they  would 

*  thereby  conceive  the  Infinite.     The  Infinite,  in  short,  they 
'  regarded  as  Space  without  end,  and  Time  without  beginning. 
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Had  thoy  chosen  to  reason  deeper,  they  wotdd 

have  perceived  that  a  Universe  of  Finites  forming  an  Infinite 
God  are  irreconcilable  notions ;  for,  if  you  recognize  parts  in 
the  Universe,  you  thereby  recognize  mere  Finites  as  com- 
posing it ;  and,  if  you  recognize  moments  in  Time,  you  do 
the  same.     How  then  can  any  number  of  these  Finites  be 

Infinite? How  can  a  Universe  of  Finites  be 

without  limits  ?  Each  part  has  its  limits — ^why  not  the  whole  ? 
Labour  as  you  please  to  conceive  the  Finite  without  boun- 
daries, you  must  yet  answer  these  questions;  and,  if  you 
answer  truly,  your  Reason  cannot  but  admit  that  the  Uni- 
verse is  finite ;  for,  although  your  imagination  pass  through 
myriads  and  myriads  of  worlds,  you  still  must  come  to  an 
end ;  and  a  Universe  finite  in  its  parts  must  needs  be  finite 
as  a  whole/ 

Admitting  then,  that  the  Universe,  Nature,  or  Creation  is 
finite,  he  next  inquires.  By  whom  was  the  Universe  created, 
caused,  or  finited  ?  K  it  be  answered,  that  Nature  created  or 
originated  itself,  a  reply  is  made  which  is  flatly  repugnant  to 
Reason ;  for  that  is  saying,  that  it  existed  before  it  did  exist ; 
that  it  created  itself.  K  it  be  said,  that  Grod  created  Nature, 
and  God  be  thought  of  as  finite,  the  question  ia  not  answered, 
but  evaded  or  deferred ;  for,  if  God  be  finite,  we  renew  our 
inquiry  and  ask.  By  whom  was  God  finited,  created,  or  caused  ? 
We  have  here  the  child^s  question  following  his  instruction, 
that  God  made  him — Then,  who  made  Grod  ? 

Thus  driven  inwards  finom  Finite  to  Finite,  fix>m  Cause  to 
Cause,  we  are  at  last  compelled  to  stop  and  own  a  first  and 
original  Cause,  itself  un-causcd  and  un-finite,  and  therefore 
Infinite. 

By  this  process  our  author  extorts  the  confesaon  of  the 
Infinite,  as  the  Cause  and  the  Creator  of  the  finite  Univerae. 

Having  admitted  the  Infinite  his  next  lesson  is,  that  we 
can  never  know  idWii  the  Infinite  is :  that  we  can  do  no  mote 
ikm  my  the  Lofinite  is.     « Poor  fooliah  Reason '  has  long 
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striren  hopelessly  to  conceive  the  Infinite  by  the  Finite, 
although  the  mere  terms  of  the  case  ought  to  have  taught  her 
a  wholesome  despair. 

♦  The  greatert  master  of  leaniing  can  no  moro  imagine 
^  t€hat  the  Infinite  is  than  the  simplest  rustic.  If  it  is  said 
'  that  God  is  like  a  man  or  an  idol,  or  like  the  least  or  the 
'  greatest  thing,  to  us,  one  simile  may  be  grosser  than  another; 
'  but  to  GU>d,  the  Infinite,  one  simile  is  gross  as  the  other.  No 
'  difference  in  Finites  is  any  difference  to  the  Infinite,  for  there 
^  is  no  ratio  of  likeness  or  unlikeness  between  the  Infinite  and 
« the  Finite.* 

His  next  step  he  describes — 

'  Having  attained  a  confession  of  the  Infinite,  so  that  nolene 
^volens  Reason  is  obliged  to  admit  a  something  which  is 
'  utterly  unknown,  and  which  never  can  be  resolved  by  the 
^  known,  a  Being  who  is  properly  termed  Infinite,  let  us 
'  now  take  this  tacit  admission  and  proceed  onwards  and  see 
^  whether  we  can  by  Reason  attain  a  still  more  distinct 
'  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  an  Infinite  God  the  producer 
^  of  Nature.  Reasoning  h  priori  we  have  found,  that  this 
^  Unknown  Being  ei^sts,  or,  that  there  is  an  Infinite.  We 
^  will  now  inquire  experimentally  whether  the  same  conclusion 
^  does  not  become  irresistible  reasoning,  h  posteriori.^ 

In  order  to  do  this  he  adduces  a  variety  of  reflections  on 
the  immensity  and  the  order  of  the  Universe,  as  seen  in  the 
Heavens  and  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and  infers 
therefrom  the  necessary  existence  of  an  Infinite  Creator  and 
Designer.  He  had  evidently  at  this  time  (1733-4)  begun  to 
grow  familiar  with  anatomy. 

In  conclusion,  he  enters  into  some  obscure  and  difficult 
reasoning  about  a  neamsj  or  medium  of  coimection  between 
the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  between  God  and  His  Creation. 
The  Infinite  was  the  cause  of  the  Finite ;  but  the  Finite  is 
perfectly  distinct  from  the  Infinite :  Creation  iBfrom  God ;  but 
nothing  of  God  is  in  Creation.     Creation  moreover  is  not  a 
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work  done  and  abandoned ;  but  a  work  in  constant  progress 
and  renewal :  maintained  in  every  atom  of  its  existence  by  a 
perpetual  efflux  from  the  Infinite.  How  then  is  the  chasm 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  bridged  over?  How  is 
Nature  adjoined  to  God? 

^  Without  a  nexus  the  Finite  could  neither  exist  nor  subnst. 
^  Unless  the  First  Finites  were  related  to  the  Infinite  by  a 
'  nexua  of  some  kind  they  would  be  at  once  annihilated,  and 
^  the  Universe  dissipated  outright.* 

In  ^  The  Principia'*  we  noticed,  that  he  selected  Points  for 
this  office  of  mediation  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite : 
^  like  Janus  looking  both  ways.'  Now  he  is  less  positive  and 
in  perplexity,  directing  his  attention  'at  one  time  to  the 
'  Infinite,  and  at  another  to  the  First  Finite,  hoping  to  discover 
'  the  nexus  from  the  latter  though  not  from  the  former,  and 
'  standing  hardly  knowing  which  road  to  take  between  some 
'  light  and  more  darkness.' 

This  conclusion  is  at  last  attained — 

'  The  nexus  is  affirmed,  but  it  is  not  known,  we  declare  its 
'  certain  existence,  but  pretend  to  no  knowledge  of  its  qualities. 
'  The  nexus  is  Infinite  and  equally  unknown  as  the  Infinite  itself.' 

This  was  discouraging.  Evidentiy  his  next  duty  was  to 
evolve  finom  his  Reason  a  nexus  between  the  unknown  Infinite 
nexus  and  the  Finite.  Strangely  enough  he  elects  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  office  of  the  nexus  between  the  Infinite  and  the  First 
Finites  I     His  idea  was,  that — 

'  Where  Reason  is  perplexed  in  her  apprehensions  recourse 
'  must  at  once  be  had  to  Revelation ;  and  when  Revelation 
'  gives  us  no  answer  we  must  fly  to  the  oracle  of  Reason.  In 
'  this  way.  Natural  Theology  must  proffer  her  hand  to  Revealed, 
'  when  the  meanmg  of  Revelation  seems  doubtful ;  and  Re- 
^vealed  Theology  must  lend  her  idd  in  turn,  to  Rational 
^  Theology,  when  Reason  is  in  straits.' 

His  Reason  being  in  straits  then  about  the  nexus^  be  flies 
to  Bttvdation,  and  this  is  his  deliverance — 
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^  Let  118  now  see  whether  God  Himself  has  not  been  pleieised 
to  reveal  to  us  this  very  thing ;  for  He  tells  us,  that  He  had, 
firom  Eternity,  an  only  begotten  Son,  and,  that  this  only 
begotten  Son  is  Infinite  and  is  God,  and,  that  the  connection 
between  the  Finite  and  the  Infinite  is  effected  by  the  only 
b^otten  Infinite  Son  and  Grod ;  and  that  the  Father  and  Son 
are  one  God,. both  Infinite,  both  the  Creator  of  the  Finite 
Universe,  that  both  concurred  in  the  work  of  Creation,  yet 
that  the  two  are  so  distinct,  that  the  one  is  the  Father  and 
the  other  the  Son,  the  one  the  first  Person,  the  other  the 
second ;  wherefore  in  respect  to  the  names  of  Father  and 
Son,  and  in  respect  to  the  word  Person,  they  are  indeed  two, 
but  in  Infinity  and  Divinity,  they  are  one  and  the  same.  In 
this  way  we  have  here  something,  like  what  Reason  had 
dictated,  to  wit,  the  existence  of  a  nexusj  between  the  Finite 
and  the  Infinite;  also,  the  declaration,  that  the  final  cause 
belongs  to  the  Infinite,  but  through  the  neams  of  the  Son ; 
and,  that  the  coimection  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite 
is  through  the  Son  and  through  nothing  else.  Thus,  then 
we  have  a  concurrence  of  Revelation  and  Reason  in  the 
matter  of  the  nexus. 

^  For  the  present  then,  let  us  rest  content  in  the  certainty, 
that  through  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  the  First  Finites 
are  connected  with  the  Last,  and  both  with  God«' 

The  very  title  of  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  before  us, 

*  The  Mechanism  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the 

*  Body,'  indicates  a  piece  of  thorough  Materialism. 

He  first  decides,  that  the  Soul  is  not  Infinite  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  God,  but  created  by  God ;  and  not  being  Infinite,  it 
must  be  Finite,  and  being  Finite,  it  must  therefore  be  included 
somewhere  in  that  Universe,  which  commencing  in  Points, 
ends  in  Earth. 

The  Soul  being  Finite  must  have  extension,  *for  the 
'  Finite  is  not  conceivable  apart  from  extension 
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'  I  do  not  care  how  small  a  Unite  may  be,  it  must  occupy 
^spaoe. 

^  In  all  objects  perceived  by  the  Senses,  there  are  none, 
'  which  do  not  come  under  the  empire  of  (Geometry  and  Me- 
« chanics;  and  as  aU  things  which  are  gross  enough  to  be  seen 
^  are  derived  by  condensation  and  coacervation  from  the  sub- 
^  tile,  inner  Elements,  we  have  every  right  to  condude,  that 
^  the  same  laws  which  govern  in  the  lowest,  govern  in  the 
^  highest.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere  question  of  size ;  because  par- 
^  tides  are  so  minute  as  to  elude  our  eyes  is  no  reason  why 
^  they  should  elude  the  laws  of  G^metry  and  Mechanics :  it 
^  has  been  settled,  that  size  makes  no  difference,  for.  Do  we 
^  not  behold  the  same  Mechanism  in  the  trunk  of  a  fly  and  an 

*  elephant?' 

By  this  reasoning  he  catches  the  Soul  in  the  net  of  the 
Finite  and  the  Material,  and  discourses  over  it  geometrically 
and  mechanically. 

^  The  Soul  is  in  Nature  and  was  sent  into  Nature  by  Gk)d. 

^ It  admits  of  being  endosed  within  the  Finite,  that 

^  is,  within  the  Body It  is  dear  frt>m  experience, 

^  altogether  apart  frt)m  reasoning,  that  the  Soul  is  a  constituent 
^  of  the  Body,  limited  to  it,  and  one  of  the  Body's  natural 

^  parts The  Soul  is  natural  or  physical It  is 

^  the  last  and  subtilest  part  of  the  Body. 

*  The  Soul  dweUs  in  no  particular  gland,  in  no  particuhir 
^  membrane,  nor  is  it  difiused  all  over  the  Body.  The  Soul's 
^  dwelling-place  is  where  the  membranes  pass  into  their  highest 

^  attenuations  and  reach  their  finest  subtilty The  seat 

^  of  the  Rational  Soul  is  in  the  Brain  and  does  not  extend 
^beyond  it.  The  Soul  resides  particularly  in  the  cortical 
^  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  partly  also  in  the  medullary 
^  where  exquisitely   fine   membranes   run  fix>m    partide    to 

*  partide,  and  above,  around  and  within  each  partide.  The 
^  Soul  ia  ubiquitous  in  all  parts  of  the  Brain.' 

Between  his  Soul  and  his  Body  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones, 
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Man  comprises  all  the  Elements,  which  lie  between  the  Son 
and  the  Earth :  by  his  Soul  he  is  kin  to  the  Sun,  by  his  Body 
to  the  Earth*  By  vibrations  all  influences  from  without 
ascend  through  the  Senses,  by  the  graduated  Elements,  to  the 
Soul.  ^  Such  vibratory  or  tremulous  motion  is  the  cause  of 
^  all  sensation.'  Down  the  same  ways  by  vibrations  the  Soul 
from  her  centre  issues  her  mandates  to  the  Body. 

Such  was  Swedenborg^s  theory  of  ^  the  Mechanism  of  the 
^  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body.'  He  had  too 
much  good  sense  not  to  feel  its  defects ;  but  one  of  the  vices  of 
his  mind  was  an  impatience  of  uncertainty,  and  to  attain  a 
fully  rounded  doctrine  he  was  far  too  ready  to  cover  the 
unknown  with  theory,  evolved  from  very  imperfect  data  of 
the  known. 

To  reach  the  Soul,  and  discover  what  it  was,  had  become 
his  consuming  desire — 

« The  Sdences  are  diving  continuaUy  deeper  and  deeper 
^into  the  mysteries  of  Nature,  and  continually  detecting 
^correspondences  between  the  grosser  and  finer  substances 
*  of  the  World.  Why  should  we  not  press  inwards  to  a 
^  knowledge  of  the  Soul  ?  so  as  to  forestal  our  posterity  and 
^  prevent  them  laughing  at  us,  as  we  ourselves  now  laugh  at 
^  some  of  the  old  philosophers.' 

That  he  had  his  doubts  about  his  theory  is  evident  from 
several  expressions.     He  naturally  felt,  that — 

^  I£  the  Soul  be  mechanical  and  geometrical  it  may  be 
^difficult  to  explain  many  of  its  faculties;  as  Imagination, 
^  Perception,  Beason,  Memory,  Ideas,  &c.' 

Difficult,  indeed !    He  meets  his  doubt  in  this  suggestion : 

^  Why  may  not  mechanical  laws  exist  in  a  superlative  per- 
^fection  adequate  to  these  offices?' — and  promises,  ^that,  in 
^a  work  to  which  this  essay  is  only  preliminary,  we  shall 
Vdemonstrate,  that  the  Soul  is  perfectly  mechanical,  and,  that 
^  it  is  immortal  and  cannot  perish  unless  the  Universe  itself  be 
^  annihilated.' 
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In  the  introduction  to  ^  The  Principia^  published  in  the 
former  year  (1733),  Swedenborg  had  said,  that — 

^  In  respect  to  the  Soul  and  its  various  faculties,  I  do  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  they  can  be  explained  or  compre- 
hended by  any  of  the  known  laws  of  motion.     Such,  indeed, 
is  our  present  state  of  ignorance,  that  we  know  not  whether 
the  motions  by  which  the  Soul  operates  on  the  organs  of 
the  Body  are  reducible  under  any  law  or  rule,  either  similar 
or  dissimilar  to  those  of  Mechanism.' 
Now  (in  1734)  he  has  come  to  another  conclusion — 
^  The  Soul  is  subject  to  mechanical  and  geometrical  laws. 
^  As  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  finite  existence  without 
^  extension,  or  extension  without  form,  or  extension  and  form 

*  together,  when  motion  is  performed  without  mechanism  ;  or 
'  mechanism  without  figure  ;  so  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know, 

*  how  it  can  be  shown,  that  there  are  other  rules  or  laws  of 
^  Nature  beyond  those  that  are  geometrical  and  mechanical.' 

Yet  he  did  not  close  the  lid  of  the  geometrical  box  upon 
the  Soul  without  misgivings— 

*  If  any  one  can  point  out  to  me — I  will  not  insist  upon 

*  demonstration — ^but  if  any  one  can  point  out,  how  any  other 
^than  geometrical  and  mechanical  laws  are  possible  in  our 

*  finite  Creation,  I  will  cede  the  whole  argument.    As,  however, 

*  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  finite  existence  without  ex- 
^  tension,  and  extension  without  form,  and  extension  and  form 

*  together  with  motion  devoid  of  mechanism,  so  I  am  utteriy 
^  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  Soul  can  exist  save  as  a  subject  of 

*  Greometry  and  Mechanics He  who  denies  extension 

^  to  the  Soul,  denies  that  the  Soul  is  finite.' 

Deeper  in  the  mud-holes  of  Materialism  he  could  scarcely 
go.  The  year  he  had  spent  in  Germany,  reading  and  com- 
muning with  Wolf  and  his  set,  had  hurried  him  into  positions 
from  which  his  own  good  sense  had  saved  him  when  writing 
^The  Principia*  at  home  in  Stockholm.  Now  he  thinks  every- 
thing, which  is  not  God,  everything  created  by  the  Infinite, 
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inaBmuch  as  it  is  Finite,  must  needs  be  material,  possess  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  and  exist  mider  the  rule  of  Geometry 
and  Mechanics.  Afflicted  with  an  itch  for  simplicity,  he  gains 
his  end  by  reducing  the  Universe  to  one  common  stuff  called 
Matter,  thin  at  the  centre  in  Suns  and  Souls,  and  thick  at  the 
outside  in  Earths  and  Metals. 

We  may  pity,  or  smile  at  these  attempts  of  Swedenborg 
to  conjure  the  secrets  of  Creation  out  of  his  Eeason ;  but  he 
tried  to  do  no  more  than  whole  regiments  of  Philosophers 
ancient,  modem  and  contemporary ;  but  happy  beyond  most 
of  them  was  he,  for  he  escaped  from  his  geometrical  and 
mechanical  delusion,  and  cursed  it  in  a  way  I  need  not  here 
repeat. 

We  have  noticed,  that  Swedenborg  speaks  of  this  book  on 

*  The  Infinite^  as  *  an  essay  merely  preliminary  to  a  work  in 

*  which  I  will  prove,  that  the  Soul  is  perfectly  mechanical^  and 
^  that  it  is  immortal;^  and  in  several  places  he  repeats  the 
promise  telling  us  in  one  instance,  that  he  ^  designs  to  speak 
^  more  at  length  of  the  Soul  in  the  Body  in  special  treatise^ 

*  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  demonstrate  the  immortality 

*  of  the  Soul  to  the  very  Senses.' 

To  discover  then  the  Soul  in  the  Body  he  betook  himself 
with  all  his  vigour  to  the  study  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology : 
with  what  results  we  shall  presently  see. 

In  1745,  ten  years  after  this,  he  printed  a  work  in  London 
on  *  The  Worship  and  Love  of  Qod,  It  is  mentioned  now, 
because  from  internal  evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
about  this  time ;  and  because  when  speaking  of  Christ  as  the 
neacus  between  God  and  Nature  in  the  book  before  us,  he 
remarks,  ^  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  head  when,  in 
^  pursuance  of  our  present  plan,  we  come  to  speak  of  Divine 

*  Worship,^* 


♦  Chapter  i.,  Section  xiv.  at  the  end. 


(   no   ) 


CHAPTER  XL 


THE  DEATH  OF  BISHOP  8VEDBERG. 


Bight  glad  was  the  old  Bishop  to  receive  his  son  back  from 
Germany,  a  recognized  Philosopher,  His  memory  had  grown 
treacherous,  his  nerves  tremulous,  but  his  eyes  never  needed 
spectacles,  and  he  beheld  with  a  proud  joy  the  handsome 
volumes  of  the  *  Opera  Phtloaophica  et  Mineralia^^  printed  at 
a  Duke's  cost,  and  fumbled  through  the  leaves  for  the  pictures, 
chief  among  which  was  his  own  EmanuePs  portrait.  The  hour 
of  his  release  from  the  business  of  this  world  was  at  hand,  but 
in  EmanuePs  honours  there  was  a  sweet  satisfaction  over  which 
he  could  sleep  and  wake  in  delight. 

In  words  which  I  have  already  in  part  quoted,  Svedberg 
thus  expresses  his  comfort  in  his  son  up  to  the  ripe  age  of 
forty — 

^  Emanuel,  my  son's  name,  signifies  ^^  God  with  ua,'^  a 
^  name  which  should  constantly  remind  him  of  the  nearness  of 
^  God,  and  of  that  interior,  holy,  and  mysterious  connection 
^  in  which,  through  faith,  we  stand  with  our  good  and  gracious 
^  God :  and  blessed  be  the  Lord's  name !  God  has  to  this  hour 

*  been  with  him,  and  may  God  further  be  with  him,  until  he  is 

*  eternally  united  with  Him  in  His  Kingdom  V 

The  Autobiography  from  which  this  passage  is  taken,* 


*  Besides  sereral  others  which  have  heen  absorbed  in  the  coarse  of  tho 
narrative.  Copies  of  the  Autobiography  exist  to  this  day,  in  manuscript,  in 
Sweden ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  work  so  characteristic  and  amusing  may 
soon  find  an  editor  and  a  printer.  In  the  preparation  of  this  account  of  Biabop 
Sredberg,  I  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  information  to  his  Memoir  in  a 
Swedish  Biographical  Cyclop«dia— *  Biograpki$kt  Lexicon  dfver  Aamidhmittpe 
Svenska  Mdn.'    Upsala,  1849. 
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was  composed  by  the  Bishop  when  he  was  between  seventy-six 
and  seventy-nine  years  old,  from  1729  to  1732.  With  his  own 
hand  he  made  six  copieS|  in  folios  of  one  hmidred  and  sixty 
pages,  as  he  says,  ^  with  good  intention  and  in  a  fatherly  spirit,' 
and  dedicated  them  with  his  nsaal  sublime  self-assnrance,  ^  to 
<my  children  and  posterity  as  an  example  how  to  conduct 
^  themsdvea  after  my  death.' 

In  1734,  December  17th,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St  Petersburg  elected  Swedenborg  a  corresponding  Member. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1735,  Bishop  Svedberg  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  having  ruled  in  the  diocese  of  Skara  for 
thirty-three  years.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  vault,  he  had 
set  apart  in  the  cloister  church  of  Yamhem,  and  over  the  door 
of  which  he  had  placed  an  oval  stone  with  this  inscription — 

BISKOPENS 
DOCTOR  JESPER  6VEDBERGS 

OCH  DESS  K.  HUSTRU8 

FRU     SARA     SVEDENBORGS 

HVILO-RUM 

A  :  D  1720. 

Which  being  interpreted,  reads — 

BISHOP 

DOCTOR  JESPER  SVEDBERG 

AND   HIS  BELOVED  WIFE 

MRS.      SARA     SVEDENBORG'S 

RESTING-PLACE 

A.  D.  1720. 

The  managing  man  had  so  far  back  as  the  year  1718 
written  out  precise  and  ample  directions  for  his  funeral. 
^  There  is  to  be  no  fuss  made  about  my  corpse ;  the  Masters 
*  of  Arts  and  the  Clergy  of  the  vicinity  are  to  bear  it  from  my 
'  house  to  the  grave,  and  if  they  grow  tired  the  parishioners  wUl 
^  relieve  them.  The  funeral  will  take  place  by  daylight,  so 
^  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  flambeaux  or  torches ;   the 
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ftmeral  sermon  will  be  taken  £rom  the  text — ^  I  believe  in  the 
^  communion  of  Saints,  the  remission  of  sins,  the  resurrection 
^  of  the  body,  and  life  everlasting.  Amen.'  Music  and  organ 
will  be  silent,  and  only  the  hymn — '  I  know  I  shall  again 
^  arise' — sung  at  the  end.  Meat  and  drink  will  be  abundantly 
provided  for  the  invited  guests,  and  the  remnants  of  the  feast 
distributed  among  the  poor  of  Asaka  and  Saranaka.  The 
funeral  memoirs,  written  by  myself,  will  be  read  before  the 
sermon.' 

Thus  closed  the  long  life  of  the  bu^  Bishop,  a  man 
spiritual  and  worldly,  liberal  and  intolerant,  generous  and 
grasping,  lively  and  serious,  and  in  all  things  restless  and 
aggressive.  Entertaining  it  likely  was  to  meet  Svedberg  once 
in  a  while,  and  hear  the  rattle  of  his  audacious  tongue,  and 
enter  into  the  bustle  of  his  doings;  but  to  be  associated  with  him 
permanently,  must  indeed  have  been  weariness  to  the  flesh  of 
all  whose  ways  were  not  as  his  ways.  To  the  health  of  his 
enemies,  who  he  reckoned  many,  he  used  to  drink ;  but  it  is 
easier  to  imagine,  that  he  was  disliked  as  *  a  bore,'  as  an  in- 
truder into  matters  beyond  his  pale,  and  as  an  upsetter  of 
comfortable  routine,  than,  that  he  was  seriously  hated  as  a  foe. 
On  the  same  ground  we  should  suppose  that  he  was  liked  by 
his  admirers  rather  than  reverenced  or  loved.  There  was  not 
stillness  enough  in  him  to  afford  leisure  for  friendship,  and  his 
three  mercantile  marriages  prove,  that  his  sensibilities  were  of 
a  very  coarse  texture. 

Music  was  a  passion  with  Svedberg.  We  read,  that  one 
Peter  Hesselius,  a  clergyman,  was  used  to  spend  his  evenings 
with  his  violin  and  flute  at  the  Bishop's  fireside,  and  wile  away 
the  hours  with  their  favourite  tunes.  ^Heaven,'  said  Svedberg, 
^  is  the  land  of  music  There  all  motions  are  melodies.  When 
^  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  waterfalls  and  the  clatter  of  the 
^  mills,  they  bring  to  mind  the  constant  harmonies  I  shall 
^  enjoy  when  I  ascend  to  my  eternal  home  and  abide  with  the 
^Angels.' 
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Pecnliurly  notable  in  Svedberg  was  his  omnipresent  self- 
esteem  ;  in  all  liis  aflfairs  the  Lord  was  on  his  side,  and  the 
Devil  on  his  adversary's.  In  that  conviction  lay  the  secret  of 
his  pertinadty,  his  mnoete^  and  his  perpetual  activity.  He 
never  saw  himself  as  others  saw  him ;  hence  he  felt  none  of 
that  timidity,  which  afflicts  those  who  can  see  themselves  out 
of  their  neighbour's  eyes.  His  frankness  was  not  sincerity  so 
mach  as  ignorance  of  the  eflSBct  of  his  words.  Ddness  of  this  sort 
is  a  qualification  for  a  certain  order  of  worldly  success.  Men 
who  are  dead  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  concerning 
them,  uid  supremely  satisfied  with  their  own  rightness,  can 
drive  their  measures  through  society  in  a  style  utterly  im- 
possible to  sensitive  organizations.  It  is  plain,  that  was 
Svedberg^s  case.  Indifferent,  because  dead,  to  unspoken 
opinion,  he  was  able  to  work  incessantly  without  being  be- 
wildered by  a  doubt  or  troubled  with  a  fear.  Direct  resistance 
in  speech  and  action  alone  affected  him,  and  he  was  satisfied  if 
his  imperious  wishes  were  obeyed  without  taking  any  heed  of 
the  motives  finom  which  obedience  was  yielded. 

Varied  by  culture,  circumstance,  and  direction,  we  shall 
observe  in  Emanuel  Swcdenborg  an  essential  repetition  of  his 
fiuher's  mind. 

Bishop  Svedberg  left  a  considerable  fortune.  Swedcnborg^s 
share,  added  to  what  he  had  inherited  from  his  step-mother, 
placed  him  in  independence,  and  set  him  free  to  pursue  his 
studies.  In  the  following  year  he  therefore  found  a  substitute 
for  his  Assessorship,  and  to  him  resigned  the  half  of  his  salary 
c{  1,200  dalers,  and  set  off  for  the  Continent  in  order  to  study 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  print  his  promised  books.  A 
daler  in  1736  was  worth  about  ninepence,  and  his  official 
income  transmuted  into  English  coin  came  to  £44  8s,  lOd.] 
t  sum  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  had  in  Sweden 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  a  value  that  £44  8s.  lOd. 
very  distantly  represents. 


(     114    ) 


CHAPTER    XII. 


SEVEN    YEARS  OF  TRAVEL    AND   OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

STUDIES. 


*  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1736,'  says  Swedenborg  in  a  journal,* 
'  I  received  permission  from  our  most  august  King,  to  enter 

*  upon  a  journey  into  foreign  parts  for  the  space  of  three  or 
^  four  years,  that  I  might  compose  and  publish  some  literary 

*  work. 

*  On  the  3rd  of  July  I  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
^  the  King  and  Queen,  who  most  graciously  received  me  in 

*  the  palace  of  Carlberg.  Between  the  3rd  and  10th  of  the 
^  month  I  saluted  the  Councilors  of  the  Kingdom,  and  on  the 

*  9th  I  took  leave  of  the  Assessors  of  the  College.'  On  the 
10th  he  set  out. 

He  first  sailed  to  Denmark,  and  on  the  voyage  encountered 
a  tempest  which  lasted  three  days.  In  Copenhagen  he  spent 
about  a  week,  then  went  to  Hamburg,  and  then  into  Hanover 
and   Holland  arriving  in  Amsterdam  where  he  ^  saw  many 

*  friends.  The  entire  city  aspires  after  nothing  but  gain.'  In 
Kotterdam  he  came  into  the  midst  of  a  fair  and  after  some 
notes  on  the  amusements  of  the  people,  mountebanks,  and 
shows  he  makes  these  reflections  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dutch. 

^  Here  at  Rotterdam,  it  has  suggested  itself  to  me  to  in- 


*  This  joarnal  was  written  in  Swedish,  and  what  portions  exist  were 
translated  into  Latin  hy  Dr.  Kahl,  and  printed  by  Dr.  Tafel.  '  E.  Swedenhorgu 
*  Itinerarium  ex  opcribvs  ejus  posthumia  in  Museo  Academtas  Begia  HoUnienm 
^  Asservatis.  StuUgardicc  ajnid  Ehner  el  Seuhert.  1814.'  Onr  extracts  are 
made  from  this  translation. 
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^  quire  why  it  is  that  God  has  blessed  a  people  so  barbarous 
'  and  boorish  as  the  Dutch,  with  such  a  fertile  and  luxuriant 
^  soil ;  that  He  has  preserved  them,  for  so  long  a  course  of 
'  years,  from  all  misfortune ;  that  He  has  raised  them  up  in 
^  commerce  above  all  other  nations ;  and  made  their  provinces 
'  the  mart  and  emporium  of  the  wealtli  of  Europe  and  the 
^  world.  On  consideration,  the  first  and  principal  cause  of 
^  these  circumstances  appears  to  be,  that  Holland  is  a  republic, 
^  which  form  of  government  is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  an 

*  absolute  monarchy.  In  a  republic,  no  veneration  or  worship 
^  Is  paid  to  any  man,  but  the  highest  and  lowest  think  them- 
^  selves  equal  to  kings  and  emperors ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
'  characteristic  bearing  of  every  one  in  Holland.   The  only  one 

*  whom  they  worship  is  God.  And  when  God  alone  is  wor- 
*'  sliipped,  and  men  are  not  adored  instead  of  Hun,  such  worship 
*'  is  most  acceptable  to  Him. 

*  Then  again,  in  Holland,  there  is  the  greatest  liberty. 
^  None  are  slaves,  but  all  are  as  lords  and  masters  under  the 
^  government  of  tlie  most  high  God ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
^  that  they  do  not  repress  their  manliness  either  by  shame  or 
^  fear,  but  always  preserve  a  fiiin  and  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
^  body ;  and  with  a  free  spirit,  and  an  erect  countenance,  com- 

*  mit  themselves  and  their  property  to  God,  Who  alone  ought 
^  to  govern  all  things.  It  is  not  so  in  absolute  monarchies, 
^ where  men  are  educated  to  simulation  and  dissimulation; 
^  where  they  learn  to  have  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast, 
*and  to  bring  forth  another  upon  the  tongue;  where  their 
^  minds,  by  inveterate  custom,  become  so  false  and  counterfeit, 
'  that  in  Divine  worship  itself,  their  words  differ  from  their 
^  thoughts,  and  they  proffer  their  flattery  and  deceit  to  God 
^  Himself,  which  certainly  must  be  most  displeasing  to  Him. 

*  These  seem  to  be  tlie  reasons  why  the  Dutch  are  more 
'  pro^rons  in  their  undertakings  than  other  nations.  Their 
'  worshipping  Mammon,  however,  as  a  Deity,  and  caring  for 
'  uothing  but  gold,  is  a  thing  not  compatible  witli  long  pros- 
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*  perity ;  yet  perhaps  there  are  ten  in  a  thousand,  or  in  ten 

*  thousand,  who  avert  the  punishment,  and  cause  the  rest  to 

*  participate  with  them  in  the   abimdance  and  blessings  of 

*  this  Ufe.' 

From  Rotterdam  he  went  to  Antwerp,  and  thence  to 
Brussels  and  other  towns  of  Belgium.  On  his  journey  finom 
Antwerp  to  Brussels  by  trekschuit  (the  river  boat  of  the 
Netherlands),  he  had  among  his  fellow-passengers  two  bare- 
foot Franciscan  friars,  one  of  whom  stood  on  a  spot  for  four 
hours,  praying  devoutly  all  the  time ;  upon  which  he  remarks : 
This  custom  of  praying  is  doubtless  well  pleasing  to  God,  if 
it  proceed  from  a  true  and  faithful  veneration,  and  from  a 
pure  mind,  and  not  from  simulation  and  hypocrisy,  as  with 
the  Pharisees.  Prayer  avails  much,  as  we  know  from  the 
instance  of  Moses  when  his  people  was  rebellious,  as  well  as 
from  other  examples.  Paul  was  also  desirous  that  others 
should  pray  for  him.' 

On  the  1st  September  he  came  to  *  Roye  in  Picardy,  a 
miserable  town.  The  monks  are  fat  and  voluptuous,  and  an 
army  of  such  fellows  might  be  banisl^ed  without  loss  to  the 
state.  They  fill  their  bellies,  take  all  they  can  get,  and  give 
the  poor  nothing  but  fine  words  and  blessings ;  and  yet  they 
are  willing  to  take  from  the  poor  all  their  substance  for 
nothing.  What  is  the  good  of  barefoot  Franciscans  ?' 
On  the  3rd  of  September  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Hamburg  Hotel.  In  Paris  he  remained  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  during  the  last  four  months  of  1736,  tlie  whole 
of  1737,  and  1738  to  the  12th  of  March.  This  was  Swedenborg's 
second  visit  to  Paris;  in  1712-13  he  had  spent  a  year  there. 

'  4th  Sept. — I  saw  the  city  around  the  Faubourg  St.  Grer- 
'  main,  was  in  Notre  Dame,  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg, 
'  and  at  the  theatre.  The  Parisians  carry  pleasure,  or  rather 
<  sensuality  to  its  highest  pitch. 

'  5th  Sept, — I  have  been  in  the  King's  palaces,  the  Tuileries 
'  and  the  Louvre,  where  I  admired  the  statues  of  great,  noble, 
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*  and  renowned  men.  .  I  was  also  in  the  Hotel  Royal  des  In- 

*  valides,  which  is  a  miracle  of  architecture,  a  temple  of  beauty ! 

*  In  the  way  I  saw  many  grand  houses. 

*  13«A  %>^— Was  at  the  Italian  Comedy. 

*  14ih  Sept. — Have  been  to  the  Opera,  which  is  niagniii- 

*  cent ;  to  the  Chamber  of  Printers  and  Booksellers,  and  to 

*  the  Comedy. 

*  18rt  Sept. — Was  in  the  Palace  and  its  garden,   in  the 
^chmrches  of  the   Franciscans  and  Cistercians,  and   to   the 

*  Italian  Comedy.  I  had  some  controversy  with  an  Abb6 
'  about  the  worship  of  the  Saints.     He  utterly  denied  that 

*  they  were  worshipped,  contending  that  worship  was  solely 
^  rendered  to  Qodj  veneration  to  Saints,  and  double  veneration 
^  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

'  28<A  Sept — Was  at  the  Opera,  and  saw  excellent  acting 
'  and  dandng. 

^2juL  Oct. — I  have  removed  my  lodging  to  La  Rue 
^d^Obaervatoire,  opposite  the  Cordeliers. 

*  3rd  Oct. — Was  at  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  to 
^  their  Convent,  which  is  a  magnificent  house. 

'  10th  Oct. — It  is  reckoned  tliat  the  tax  called  the  tenths 

*  yields  annoally  32,000,000,  and  that  the  Parisians  spend  two 
^  tfairda  of  this  sum  over  their  own  city.  In  the  remote 
^provinces  of  the  kingdom  the  impost  is  not  fairly  paid, 
^because  the  people  make  false  returns.  One  fifth  of  the 
'  whole  of  France  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.     If  this  con- 

*  dition  of  things  lasts  long,  the  ruin  of  the  empire  is  certain. 

*  1 7th  Oct. — ^I  have  been  to  the  Opera  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
*'  where  a  charming  piece  was  performed.  The  best  dancers 
^are  Halter  and  Desmoulins.  Among  the  actresses  most 
^  praised  are  Madame  Breton  and  Madame  Mariette ;  among 
^  the  actors,  Fribaud  and  Fel ;  among  the  singers,  Pellecier 
^  and  Antier. 

^  I  was  also  at  the  Sorbonne,  hearing  a  theological  debate. 
^  OcL  30lA.— I  was  at  the  Church  of  the  Theatins  at  Port 
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^  Royal,  and  at  the  Church  of  the  Augi^tins  at  the  Tuilenes, 
^  where  Gaillaume,  preacher  to  the  King,  deUvered  a  sermon 
*"  like  an  actor  in  a  play,  in  a  most  artificial  manner. 

^  Nov.  3. — I  was  at  the  palace  where  the  Parliaments  are 
^  held,  and  one  is  now  commencing  its  sittings.  In  the  large 
^  Hall  of  Assembly  is  a  very  beantiftd  picture ;  many  candles 
*'  were  lit,  and  the  place  was  filled  with  most  exqainte  mosic. 
*•  The  nobles  were  robed  in  purple.  The  iHshop  presided  in  his 
^  sacred  garments. 

^  I  went  to  St.  Chapelle,  which  St.  Louis  built  in  1245, 
^  now  open.  The  two  tables  of  the  altar  are  painted  in  en- 
^  caustic,  one  representing  Christ  crucified,  and  the  other  His 
^resurrection.  Around  are  many  smaller  pictures  of  great 
^  value.  Among  the  relics  shewn  is  a  fragment  of  the  cross, 
^  a  thorn  firom  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  spear,  the  sponge, 
*"  and  other  things  purchased  at  great  cost,  and  brought  firom 
^  Constantinople. 

*  Jan.  1,  1737, — I  have  been  at  St.  Genevieve's.  Gene- 
^  vi^ve  \a  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.* 

And  so  on,  day  after  day  was  passed  during  the  first 
months  of  this  Parisian  residence.  Swedenborg  was  plainly 
an  active  sight-seer,  with  an  omnivorous  curioaty.  His 
journal  cont^dns  few  opinions,  and  b  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  sights.  ^Vho  were  his  firiends,  what  men  of  learning  he 
visited,  he  does  not  tell,  and  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  visit 
to  St  Grenevi^ve  on  New  Year's-day,  to  St.  Denis  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  and  to  the  village  of  Poissy  on  the  30th  of 
July,  the  whole  of  1737,  and  173S  to  the  12th  March,  is,  in 
his  journal,  a  blank. 

Ou  the  12th  of  March,  he  left  Paris  for  Italy  by  way  of 
Mficon  and  Lyons.  At  Lyons  he  spent  some  days  inspecting 
the  city  and  its  manufactories.  After  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
journey  across  the  Alps  he  reached  Turin,  through  whose 
streets  as  he  entered  passed  a  proces^on  of  monks  bearing 
lighted  candles. 
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'  4th  ApriL — I  was  at  the  Chapel  Royal  and  heard  sweet 
^  niiisic  sung  by  eunuchs.     I  saw  the  King  and  Queen.^ 

From  Turin  he  went  to  Milan,  and  on  the  way  his  guide 
proved  to  be  a  robber.  He  threatened  Swedenborg  with  his 
dagger,  who  managed  to  convince  him,  that  he  had  no  money, 
and  that  his  murder  would  be  a  profitless  crime. 

Having  viewed  Milan,  he  passed  on  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  from  April  to  August.     We  read — 

^  9ik  August. — ^When  I  had  finished  my  work  I  went  again 
^  to  Pavia,  and  thence  to  Vicenza  and  Verona.' 

I  presume  this  refers  to  the  completion  of  his  work  on 
^  The  Economy  of  ike  Animal  Kingdom,^ 

Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Florence,  Pisa  and  Siena  were 
next  visited,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  September 
Swedenborg  entered  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  way  and  through 
the  People's  Gate. 

In  Rome  he  remained  until  the  15th  of  February,  1739, 
or  four  and  a  half  months.  His  journal,  like  that  kept  in 
Paris,  consists  of  a  mere  list  of  the  sights  of  Rome,  with  here 
and  there  a  note  of  admiration  over  some  picture,  statue,  or 
palace.  His  lodging  was  near  the  house  where  Christina  of 
Sweden  abode  and  died,  and  he  records — 

'30^  Jan, — I  was  where  lived  Christina,  Queen  of 
^Sweden.  From  the  garden  is  seen  the  whole  city,  St. 
*  Peter's,  and  the  surrounding  country.' 

It  has  been  said,  that  Swedenborg  published  at  Rome  in 
1740  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Nervous  Fibre  and  ike  Nervous 
^  Fluid  ;^  but  of  the  work  no  trace  can  be  found.  It  is  likely 
mne  blunder  has  been  made,  though,  as  Dr.  Wilkinson 
wnarka,  the  title  bears  a  Swcdenborgian  aspect. 

Swedenborg's  presence  in  Rome  set  the  Cardinals  thinking 
ibout  him  and  his  writings;  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
'  Opera  PhUosophiea  et  Mineralia '  was  honoured  with  a  place 
in  the  ^  Index  Expurgatorius^'  in  1739. 

In  his  journal  Swedenborg  does  not  mention  the  Pope. 
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It  is  likely  he  did  not  see  Clement  XIL,  who  then  filled  the 
papal  chair,  for  he  was  an  old  man,  worn  out  and  blind.  He 
had  been  elected  Pope  in  1730  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
full  of  infirmities,  as  a  brief  respite  to  conflicting  claims ;  but 
he  lived  to  rule  wisely  and  well  for  ten  years,  rather  longer 
than  intended,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XIV. 
We  shall  hear  something  from  Swedenborg  about  both  of 
these  Popes  anon. 

From  Rome  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  spending  two  hours  in  conversation  with  the  Grand 
Duke  and  Duchess,  then  he  went  to  Leghorn,  and  thenoe  to 
Grenoa,  where  his  journal  concludes  with  these  entries — 

*  17/^  March^  1739. — I  have  come  to  Oenoa,  ^ich  has  an 
^excellent  harbour,  superb  palaces,  and  a  senate4iou8e  the 
^  most  splendid  imaginable,  in  which  is  a  picture  of  Christopher 
^  Columbus,  so  livingly  painted,  that  I  could  conceive  nothing 
'  more  perfect. 

^  I  saw  the  Doge  dressed  in  red  to  the  shoes,  and  the 

*  Nobles,  who  are  eight  hundred,  all  in  black  with  little  tippets, 

*  and  with  noses  and  faces  like  apes. 

^  I  was  in  a  most  pleasant  garden,  which  now  in  the  middle 
^  of  March  is  in  high  bloom,  oranges  and  dtrons  are  ripening, 
^  olives  are  gathered  from  the  trees,  Pomona  is  bringing  her 
^  harvest.* 

After  this  date  we  are  without  record  of  Swedenboif^'s 
goings.  In  1740-41  he  must  have  been  at  Amsterdam,  for 
there  he  printed  his  ^  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,^  In 
1 740  he  was  likely  at  Leipsic,  for  there  appeared  ten  Latin 
verses  from  his  pen  celebrating  the  third  centenary  of  the  art 
of  printing.  It  is  probable  he  went  home  to  Stockholm  in 
1741,  for  we  know  he  returned  to  Holland  from  Sweden  in 
the  summer  of  1743,  and  at  the  Hague  published  Parts  I. 
and  II.  of  his  '  Animal  Kingdom.^  In  1744  he  left  Holland 
for  London,  where  in  1745  he  published  Part  III.  of  his 
'  Animal  Kingdom '  and  his  *  Worship  amd  Love  of  Ood.^ 
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ThiB  is  a  very  mengre  summary  of  seven  years,  but  there 
is  nothing  more  known  from  the  summer  of  1736  to  the 
summer  of  1743;  to  the  latter  date  we  shall  recur  by  and  bye. 
From  the  mass  of  writmg  he  produced  m  these  years,  we  con- 
clude that  he  spent  his  time  in  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
best  Anatomists,  attended  lectures,  and  got  into  dissecting 
rooms  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  In  his  ^  Itinerary* 
he  makes  very  few  references  to  his  studies.  On  the  21st  of 
July,  1736,  he  notes  that  he  is  reading  and  making  extracts 
finom  WolTs  ^  Cosmology*  and  ^  Ontology.^  On  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  Paris,  we  find  him  meditating  a  treatise  to  prove 
that  *  The  Soul  of  Wisdom  lies  in  the  acknowledgment  and 
^knowledge  of  the  Deity;'  and  on  the  next  day  a  second 
treatise,  setting  forth,  that '  It  is  now  time  to  proceed  from  facts 
*to  the  exploration  of  Nature.'  On  the  10th  and  11th  of 
September  he  states,  that  he  is  working  at  the  outlines  of  a  book, 
^  De  annt  gentrt^  the  nature  of  which,  from  the  title,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  out;  literally  it  means,  ^  On  the  Kind  or  Nature 
*'  of  the  yecoTj'*  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  work  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  respecting  the  new  and  old  style  of  the 
CSalendar.  At  this  time  he  was  still  pondering  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  his  ^  iVtVtctpta,'  for  on  the  4th  of  October,  recording 
i  visit  to  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  he  adds,  ^  my  walk  was 
*  exceedingly  pleasant  to-day ;  I  was  meditating  on  the  forms  of 
'  the  particles  of  the  atmospheres.'  With  the  notice  of  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  at  Venice,  9th  August,  1738,  these  comprise 
aD  the  references  to  his  literary  labours  in  his  '  Itinerary.^ 

There  is  an  anecdote  referring  to  this  time  in  Sweden- 
iNirg's  life,  which  may  be  mentioned.  When  he  was  an  old 
Bum  General  Tuxen  asked  him.  Why  he  did  not  wed  with 
Emerentia  Polhem,  and  he  frankly  answered,  ^^  She  would 
^not  have  me."  Tuxen  then  ventured  to  inquire.  Whether 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  indifierent  to  women  ?  Swedenborg 
replied,  ^  Not  altogether.  In  my  youth  I  had  a  Mistress  in 
^  Italy." 
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When  in  Italy  he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  not  an  age 
usually  spoken  of  as  that  of  youth ;  but  at  the  time  the  con- 
fession was  made  he  was  eighty,  and  looking  down  through 
thirty  long  years,  fifty  might  perhaps  appear  as  the  time  of 
youth. 

We  have  already  mentioilbd  a  similar  connection  spoken 
of  by  Robsahm,*  who  relates — 

^  It  is  well  known  that  Swedenborg  in  his  youth  had  a 
^  Mistress,  whom  he  left  because  she  was  false  to  }nm.  Besides 
^  this  there  cannot  be  found  in  his  life  any  trace  of  a  disorderly 

*  love.'t 

No  doubt  Bobsahm  refers  to  his  life  in  Stockholm  and  not 

in  Italy.  It  may  have  been  that  Swedenborg  was  misunder- 
stood by  General  Tuxen,  and  that  ^ Italy'  was  supplied  by 
his  imagination.  Yet  there  is  fair  cause  for  belief  in  both 
Mistresses.  The  confession  to  Tuxen  was  not  exhaustive,  and 
Robsahm  did  not  know  everything.  Moreover  the  Italian 
Mistress  is  more  credible  after  the  Stockholm  one,  even  as  die 
chances  of  marriage  are  greater  with  widowers  than  bachelors. 

Let  us  now  look  over  the  books  which  Swedenborg  has 
printed. 


*  M.  Robsahm,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Stockholm,  became  intimato 
with  Swedenborg  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  after  his  death  pablished 
a  pamphlet,  consisting  of  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  descriptiye  of 
Swedenborg'B  life  and  conrersation.  Robsahm's  anecdotes  hare  been  oAea 
printed,  but  the  English  versions  are  usually  more  or  less  garbled.  I  shall 
often  quote  Robsabm  as  saying  this  or  that,  and  let  this  reference  to  him  as 
an  authority  suffice. 

t  See  Dr.  Tafel's  *  Sammlung  von  Urkunden  betreffend  da$  Leben  und  den 
•  Chara€ier  JSnum,  8wedenbarg'$.    AUMeilunff  III.,*  p.  20. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


TUE    ECONOMY   OF   THE   ANIMAL   KINGDOM  * 


It  will  be  remembered,  that  Swedenborg  arrived  at  the 
oondusiony  that  the  Soul  was  an  immortal  machine  consisting 
of  the  inmost  and  subtilest  parts  of  the  Body.  In  order  that 
be  might  discover  the  Soul  in  its  fastnesses  he  resolved  to 
pieroe  the  Bodj  from  the  outside,  membrane  by  membrane. 
Thin  resolve  he  recorded  in  1734,  and  in  1741,  after  seven  years 
of  search,  he  gave  the  world  the  results  in  two  volumes, 
entitled  ^  7%6  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,^ 

By  the  Animal  Kingdom  Swedenborg  did  not  refer  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Animals,  but  to  Man  only,  Man  being  the  sum- 
mary of  all  Animals :  as  he  remarks — 

^  Man  did  not  begin  to  exist  until  the  Kingdoms  of  Nature 
'  were  completed ;  and  then,  the  world  of  Nature  concentrated 

*  itself  in  him  at  his  creation.     Thus  in  Man,  the  microcosm, 

*  the  whole  Universe  may  be  contemplated  from  the  beginning 
^  to  the  end,  from  first  to  last.' 

In  pursuit  of  the  Soul  through  the  Body  he  sets  before  us 
a  aeries  of  articles  on — 

^  The  Composition  and  Genuine  Essence  of  the  Blood. 


**  CEeomomia  Begni  Ammali$  in  Transactianes  divita:  quorum  hcBc  prima 
'&  Sampdne,  tjui  Arterii$t  Veni$  et  Corde  agit:  Anatomice^  Physice  et  PhUo- 
'wfhiee  perimitrata.  Oui  aooedU  Introductio  €id  PiBychologiam  Bationalem. 
^AmUdodamif  Apud  Frandteum  Changuion,  1741. 

'  (Eeonontia  Begni  Animalis  in  Tramactiones  divita:  quorum  here  $ecunda 
''kOtrtbri  Mota  et  Cortice  tt  de  Anima  Humana  agit:  Anatomies,  Physice 
'  ^  PhUceepkiet  perhuiraia.    Amatelodamiy  Francitcum  Changuian^  1741.' 
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^  The  Arteries  and  Veins,  their  Tunics  and  the  Circulation 

*  of  the  Blood. 

^  On  the  formation  of  the  Chick  in  the  Egg ;  and  on  the 
^  Arteries,  Veins  and  Rudiments  of  the  Heart 

^  On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  the  Foetus ;  and  on 
^  the  Foramen  Ovale  and  Ductus  Arteriosus  belonging  to  the 
^  Heart  in  Embiyos  and  Infants. 

*  The  Heart  of  the  Turtle. 

'  The  peculiar  Arteries  and  Veins  of  the  Heart,  and  the 

*  Coronary  Vessels. 

*  The  Motion  of  the  Adult  Heart. 

^  The  Motion  of  the  Brain ;  shewing  that  its  Animation  is 
^  co-incident  with  the  Respiration  of  the  Lungs. 

*  The  Cortical  Substance  of  the  Brain.' 

These  articles  are  composed  of  a  series  of  extracts  com- 
prising the  observations  of  the  best  Anatomists,  followed  bj 
Swedenborg's  own  comments  and  inductions. 

This  method  of  procedure  has  led  some  cursory  readers 
of  ^  The  Animal  Kingdom^  to  conclude,  that  Swedenboig's 
knowledge  was  derived  solely  from  anatomical  books  and 
drawings,  and  not  from  actual  dissection  of  the  Human  Body. 
He  leaves  us  however  in  no  doubt,  that  he  fi^nented  the 
dissecting-room,  but  whether  in  HoUand,  Paris,  or  Venice  he 
does  not  say:  probably  wherever  in  his  travels  there  was 
an  anatomical  school  he  found  means  of  entrance  to  it  Hb 
reasons  for  making  these  carefrd  digests  of  the  observations  of 
others  we  quote  at  length,  as  they  supply  at  the  same  time  an 
accurate  estimate  of  his  own  speculative  genius. 

'  In  the  experimental  knowledge  of  Anatomy  our  way  has 
'  been  pointed  out  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most  cultivated 
'  talents,  such  as,  Eustachius,  Malpighi,  Ruysch,  Leeuwenhoek, 

*  Harvey,   Morgagni,  Vieussens,   Lancisi,  Window,   Ridley, 

*  Boerhaave,  Wepfer,  Heister,  Steno,  Valsalva,  Duvemey, 
^  Nuck,  Bartholin,  Bidloo,  and  Vcrheyen,  whose  discoveries, 
^  fiur  from  consisting  of  falladous,  vague,  and  empty  specu- 
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lations,  will  for  ever  continue  to  be  of  practical  use  to 
posterity. 

'  Assisted  by  the  studies  and  elaborate  writings  of  these 
illustrious  men,  and  fortified  by  their  authority,  I  have  re- 
solved to  commence  and  complete  my  design  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  open  some  part  of  those  things^  which  it  is  generally  supposed 
Nature  has  involved  in  obscurity.  Here  and  there  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  throwing  in  the  results  of  my  own 
experience;  but  this  only  sparingly,  for  on  deeply  considering 
the  matter,  I  deemed  it  better  to  make  use  of  the  facts  sup- 
plied by  others.  Indeed  there  are  some  that  seem  bom  for 
experimental  observation,  and  endowed  with  a  sharper  insight 
than  others,  as  if  they  possessed  naturally  a  finer  acimien ; 
such  are  Eustachius,  Ruysch,  Leeuwenhoek,  Lancisi,  &c. 
There  are  others  again  who  enjoy  a  natural  faculty  for 
contemplating  facts  already  discovered,  and  eliciting  their 
causes.  Both  are  peculiar  gifts  and  are  seldom  united  in  the 
same  person.  Besides  I  found  when  intently  occupied  in 
exploring  the  secrets  of  the  Himian  Body,  that  as  soon  as  I 
^Boovered  anything  that  had  not  been  observed  before,  I 
b^;an  (seduced  probably  by  self-love)  to  grow  blind  to  the 
most  acute  lucubrations  and  researches  of  others,  and  to 
orig^inate  a  whole  series  of  inductive  arg^uments  from  my 
particular  discovery  alone ;  and  consequently  to  be  incapaci- 
tated to  view  and  comprehend,  as  accurately  as  the  subject 
required,  the  idea  of  universals  in  individuals,  and  of  indi- 
viduals under  universals.  Nay,  when  I  essayed  to  form 
prindides  firom  these  discoveries,  I  thought  I  could  detect  in 
various  other  phenomena  much  to  confirm  their  truth,  although 
in  reality  they  were  fairly  susceptible  of  no  construction  of 
the  kind.  I  therefore  laid  aside  my  instruments  and  restrain- 
ing my  desire  for  making  observations,  determined  rather  to 
rely  on  the  researches  of  others  than  to  trust  to  my  own.'* 
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That  he  was  not  insensible  to  the.  dangers,  which  beset  one 
^  who  enjoys  a  natural  faculty  for  contemplating  foi/cta  already 
*'  discovered^  and  eliciting  their  causes^^  take  this — 

^  To  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things  nothing  but 
'  eaperience  can  guide  us ;  for  whenr  the  mind,  with  all  the 
^  speculative  force  which  belongs  to  it,  is  left  to  rove  abroad 
^  without  this  guide,  how  prone  it  is  to  fall  into  error,  yea  into 
'  errors  and  errors  of  errors !  How  futile  it  is  after  this,  or  at 
^  any  rate  how  precarious,  to  seek  confirmation  and  support 
*from  experience!  We  are  not  to  deduce  experience  from 
'  assumed  principles,  but  to  deduce  principles  themselves  from 
'  experience ;  for  in  truth  we  are  surrounded  wiHi  iUusive  and 
^  fallacious  lights,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  fall  because  our 

*  very  darkness  thus  counterfeits  the  day.  When  we  are 
^  carried  away  by  ratiocination  alone,  we  are  somewhat  like 
'  blindfolded  children  in  their  play,  who,  though  they  imagine, 

*  that  they  are  walking  straight  forward,  yet  when  their  eyes 

*  are  unbound,  plainly  perceive  that  they  have  been  following 
^  some  roundabout  path,  which,  if  pursued,  must  have  led  them 

*  to  the  place  the  very  opposite  to  the  one  intended.* 

Indeed  Swedenborg's  mind  was  essentially  constructive ; 
whenever  it  was  plunged  in  a  solution  of  facts  crystallization 
at  once  ensued ;  by  nature  he  was  an  architect  and  no  brick- 
maker.  His  commentaries  on  the  facts  of  the  Anatomists 
manifest  in  every  page  the  creative  spirit  which  transforms 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic.  He  was,  of  course,  limited  by 
his  materials,  as  is  the  life  of  a  plant  by  the  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate  in  which  it  is  set;  therefore  where  the 
Anatomists  were  wrong  or  imperfect  his  doctrine  grew  crooked, 
gnarled  and  weak.  Many  too  and  serious  were  the  faults  on 
his  side ;  he  had  the  plan  of  a  palace  into  which  the  bricks  of 
the  Anatomists  were  to  be  built ;  and  when  their  bricks  were 
unequal  to  his  scheme  the  invention  which   contrived  the 
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Universe  of  *  Hie  Principia^^  was  seldom  at  a  loss  to  evolve 
whatever  was  thought  lacking  from  the  intuitions  of  his  Soul. 
His  commentaries  on   the  Anatomists  culminate  in  an 
article  entitled — 

*  An  Introduction  to  Rational  Psychology/ 
and  a  conriderable  treatise  on  the  object  of  his  quest — 

*  The  Human  Soul.' 


The  *  Introduction  to  Bational  Psychology'  sets  forth  a 
doctrine  of  Series,  Order,  and  Degrees.  In  *  The  Princtpia* 
he  taught  us,  that  Nature  or  Creation  commenced  in  a  Sun  of 
Points,  which  by  a  series  of  condensations  and  coacervations 
thickened  into  Earth.  Unless  we  see  and  clearly  recognize 
these  g^radations,  he  tells  us,  we  shall  wearily  and  hopelessly 
seek  after  any  knowledge  of  the  Soul ;  for  an  ordination  and 
co-ordination  of  Causes  and  Effects,  of  Actives  and  Passives 
pervade  the  Universe  from  its  inside  to  its  outside,  and 
*  eonaequently  the  Science  of  Nature  depends  on  a  distinct 
^notion  of  Series  and  Degrees,  and  of  their  order,  relation, 
'and  sabordination. 

<  The  more  any  one  is  perfected  in  judgement  the  more 
'  deariy  does  he  perceive,  that  there  is  an  Order  in  things,  that 
'  there  are  Degrees  of  Order,  and,  that  it  is  by  these  alone  he 
'can  prepress  from  the  lowest  sphere  to  the  highest,  or  from 
'the  outermost  to  the  innermost. 

<  As  Nature  betakes  herself  upward  from  visible  phenomena, 
'or  in  other  words  withdraws  herself  inwards,  she  instantly, 
'is  it  were,  disappears,  whOe  no  one  knows  what  has  become 
'of  her,  or  whither  she  has  gone,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
'Science  as  our  guide  in  pursuing  her  steps. 

'  The  Sdence  which  does  this  I  call  the  Doctrine  of  Series 
*  or  Degrees,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Order.* 
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Creation  he  divides  into  Six  Series  ranged  under  two  heads^ 
three  superior  and  three  inferior,  thus — 

The  superior  or  circumambient  Worid  comprising — 

1.  The  First  Substance  consisting  of  Points  of  Force  or 
Motion. 

2.  First  Finites  formed  from  the  coaoervation  of  free 
gyrating  Points.  First  Finites  compose  the  Fire  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Fire  of  all  combustion. 

3.  The  four  Auras — Air,  Ether,  Magnetism,  and  an  Ele- 
ment subtler  and  within  Magnetism  for  which  he  gives  no 
name  save  Second  Finites  or  the  First  Element,  which  occupies 
the  spaces  between  Suns  and  Earths. 

Produced  from  the  superior  is  the  inferior  World,  com- 
prising— 

1.  The  Mineral  Kingdom,  the  parent  of  vegetables  and 
animals. 

2.  The  Vegetable  Eangdom  deriving  its  existence  from 
the  Mineral,  in  which  also,  as  in  a  matrix  or  womb,  it  deposits 
its  seed  as  often  as  it  proceeds  to  renew  its  birth. 

3.  The  Animal  Kingdom  demanding  for  its  existence  and 
subsistence  the  service  of  the  whole  preceding  Creation.  ^  The 
'  last  of  the  Series  in  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  Man,  the  most 
^  perfect  Animal  and  the  complement  of  all  things,  the  micro- 
^  cosm  of  the  macrocosm. 

^  In  these  Six  Series,^  says  he,  ^  Nature  seems  to  have 
*  rested,  for  there  is  no  seventh.'* 

From  all  this  it  is  plain,  that  Swedenborg  during  the 
seven  years,  which  had  elapsed,  had  been  labouring  within  the 
imaginary  fence  he  had  thrown  round  the  Universe  in  his 
treatises,  *  The  Pnncipia^  and  '  The  Infinite.^  His  field  he 
had  not  enlarged,  but  in  it  he  had  diligently  digged  and 
thickly  planted,  keeping  a  constant  eye  on  the  methods  of 
ctdture  favoured  by  Philosopher  Wolf. 
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The  Six  Series,  into  which  he  divides  Oreatioii,  are  again 

*  divisible  into  series,  and  Vries  of  series^  There  is  nothing 
^  which  is  not  a  series  in  a  series.     Mere  series,  and  series  of 

*  series  constitute  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology, 

*  yea,  all  Philosophy.  By  series  it  is  that  we  speak,  reason, 
^  and  act.  Onr  sensations  too  are  series  of  varieties,  more 
^  or  less  harmonious,  whence  result  agreement,  imagery,  idea 
'  and  reason.      Where  all  is  equality,  or  where  there  is  no 

*  aeries,  Nature  perishes.* 

From  thb  law  of  series  he  excepts  only  No.  1,  the  First 
Sabstance  consisting  of  Points  of  Force  or  Motion.  ^  The 
'  First  Substance  of  the  World  is  the  only  one  which  does  not 
^  fiJl  under  the  notice  of  the  understanding  as  some  kind  of 


Creation  was  thus  to  Swedenborg  a  circular  process. 
From  the  first  Substance  was  derived  the  Sun,  from  the  Sun 
the  Aorms,  from  the  Auras  Water,  from  Water  Minerals,  from 
ICnerals  Vegetables,  from  Vegetables  Animals,  from  Animals 
Man,  iidiose  Soul  reascends  and  touches  the  First  Substance 
of  the  Worid,  to  which  it  stands  subordinate  and  one  with  the 
Son^s  fire.     The  ring,  we  see,  was  complete. 

Bearing  this  notion  in  mind  enables  us  to  appreciate  such 


^  Whereas  the  Soul  has  her  residence  in  a  place  so  sublime 

^aad  eminent,  that  we  cannot  ascend  to  her  except  by  a 

^ptiticolar  and  general  investigation  of  the  lower  things  of 

^  W  Kingdom,  or  whereas  she  Uves  so  far  within,  tiiat  she 

^cannot  be  exposed  to  view  until  the  coverings  under  which 

*Ae  is  ludd«!i  are  unfolded  and  removed  in  order;  it  hence 

^Woomes  necessary,  that  we  ascend  to  her  by  the  same  steps 

^^iegreea,  and  the  same  ladder  by  which  her  nature  descends 

'iB  the  formation  of  her  body.'  * 

In  order  to  speak  of  the  Soul,  and  the  unseen  things  of 
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Niature  he  felt  the  need  of  what  he  calls '  A  Mathematical 
'  Philosophy  of  Universals.'     He  writes— 

'  The  Doctrine  of  Series  and  Degrees  only  teaches  the 
'  distinction  and  relation  between  things  superior  and  inferior, 
'  or  prior  and  posterior ;  it  is  unable  to  express  by  any 
^  adequate  terms  of  its  own,  those  things  which  transcend 
^  the  sphere  of  familiar  things.  K  therefore  we  would  ascend 
^to  a  higher  altitude,  we  must  use  terms  which  are  still  more 
'  abstract,  universal  and  eminent,  lest  our  corporeal  Senses 
^  confound  things  of  which  we  ought  not  only  to  have  distinct 

*  perceptions,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  distinct. 

^  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  Mathematical 
'  Philosophy  of  Universab,  by  which  we  shall  be  enabled  not 

*  only  to  signify  higher  ideas  by  letters,  but  also  to  reduce 
\  them  to  a  certain  philosophical  calculus 

*  That  such  a  Science  of  Sciences  may  be  found  many  of 
'  the  learned  have  already  suspected — nay,  they  have  beheld 

*  it  as  afar  off.  The  illustrious  Locke,  in  his  golden  *  Essay 
' '  concerning  the  Human  Understanding ^^  near  the  close  of  the 

*  work,  after  his  profound  investigation  of  the  powers  of  tlie 
'  mind,  discovers  at  last,  as  if  by  divination,  that  there  is  yet 
'  another  and  profoimder  Science.  '  Perhaps,'  says  he,  '  if 
^  *  Ideas  and  Words  were  distinctly  weighed  and  duly  con- 
* '  sidered,  they  would  afford  us  another  sort  of  logic  and 
* '  critic,  than  what  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  with.'  • 

*  In  another  place  he  observes,  '  The  Ideas,  that  Ethics  are 
^  ^  conversant  about,  being  all  real  Essences,  and  such  as  I 
' '  imagine  have  a  discoverable  connection  and  agreement  one 
^ '  with  another ;  so  far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and 
^ '  relations,  so  far  we  shall  be  possessed  of  certain  real  and 

*  *  general  truths ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  1f  a  right  method 
' '  were  taken,  a  great  part  of  Morality  might  be  made  out 
* '  with  that  clearness,  that  could  leave,  to  a  considering  man. 
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^  ^  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  he  could  have  to  doubt  of 
^  ^  the  truth  of  propositions  in  Mathematics,  which  have  been 
^  ^  demonstrated  to  him/  ^* 

Supposing  a  Mathematical  Philosophy  of  Universals  at-> 
tained,  yet  says  Swedenborg,  ^  I  am  strongly  persuaded,  that 
^  the  essence  and  nature  of  the  Soul,  its  influx  into  the  Body, 
^  and  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Body,  can  never  come  to 
'demonstration  unless  with  these  doctrines  is  combined  a 
'knowledge  of  Anatomy,  Pathology,  and  Psychology,  yea 
'  even  of  Physics,  and  especially  of  the  Auras  of  the  World : 
'  and  that  unless  our  labours  mount  from  Experience,  we  shall 

♦  in  every  new  age  have  to  build  new  systems,  which  in  their 
'  turn  will  tumble  to  the  ground,  without  the  possibility  of 
'  being  rebuilt. 

^  This,  and  no  other,  is  the  reason,  that  with  diligent  study 
'  and  intense  application,  I  have  investigated  the  Anatomy  of 
'  the  Body  in  all  its  parts.  In  doing  this,  I  may  perhaps  have 
'  gone  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  enquiry,  so  that  but  few 
'  of  my  readers  may  be  able  distinctly  to  understand  me.  Thus 

*  far  however  I  have  felt  bound  to  venture,  for  I  have  resolved, 
'  oost  what  it  may,  to  trace  out  the  nature  of  the  Human 

'  Soul.'t 

The  reader,  tired  with  these  preliminaries,  may  impatiently 
ask,  ^^  What  conclusions  did  Swedenborg  come  to  concerning 
"  the  Soul  ?  Did  he  uncover  it  ?  Did  he  find  it,  or  imagine 
'^  that  he  had  laid  hold  of  it  in  any  way  ?  Let  me  know,  in  a 
"  few  words,  the  nett  result  of  his  research  pursued  through 
"  these  two  big  volumes  1" 

Need  I  say,  that  Swedenborg  cut  up  the  Body,  but  did  not 
cut  into  the  Soul? 

Seven  years  before,  he  had  settled  what  the  Soul  wasj 
he  had  pronounced  it  *the  last  and  subtilest  part  of  the 
Body.' 

«  Book  IV.,  chap,  xii.,  sec.  8.  t  Tart  11.,  Noh.  213,  214. 
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He  came  therefore  to  Anatomy,  not  for  instraction,  but 
for  confirmation.  The  SonI  was  the  inmost  of  the  Body ;  and 
he  enquired  of  Anatomy,  what  the  inmost  of  the  Body  was. 

The  Anatomists  he  consulted  held  a  notion  which  fitted 
Swedenborg^s  to  a  nicety ;  firom  the  greatest  to  the  least  they 
all  believed  in  Animal  Spirits,  or  a  Spirituous  Fluid.  He 
writes — 

^  The  learned  in  general  and  the  Anatomists  in  particular 
^  describe  the  Animal  Spirits  as  running  through  the  finest 
^  threads  of  the  Nerves,  as  calling  out  the  force  of  the  Muscles, 
^  as  being  sublimated  from  the  Blood,  and  as  having  their 
^  birth  in  the  Brain,  which  they  term  the  mart  and  emporium 

*  of  the  Animal  Spirits.*  • 

The  fact  is,  that  this  doctrine  of  a  Nerve  Spirit  has  never 
ceased  to  be  orthodox  until  our  own  day.  All  the  old  masters 
in  Anatomy  were  its  adherents.  They  never  saw  the  Spirit, 
but  as  Haller  observed,  ^  that  only  proves  the  weakness  of  our 
^  Senses,  but  has  no  validity  against  the  existence  of  a  Juice 

*  or  Spirit  in  the  Nerves.' 

And  Swedenborg  seconds  Haller,  saying — 
^  The  red  Blood  is  divisible  into  a  purer  Blood  and  into  a 
^  purest,  which  we  call  the  Spirituous  Fluid.  The  Spirituous 
^  Fluid  cannot  be  seen  even  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope ; 
^  but  we  ought  not  therefore  to  deny  the  fact  Our  Senses 
'  lead  us  only  to  the  threshold  where  Nature  begins  to  act 
^  most  perfectly  and  live  most  distinctly.  It  has  pleased  the 
^  Divine  Being  to  give  us  Reason  to  follow  up  the  thread 
^  where  the  Senses  fail.  Were  we  therefore  to  terminate  our 
^  researches  by  the  limits  of  our  sight,  we  should  dejnive 
'  Reason  of  its  privileges,  and  hence  be  little  wiser  than  the 

*  beasts.'  f 

The  wisest  among  old  Anatomists  knew,  that  it  was  vain 
to  seek  the  Animal  Spirits  in  the  corpse.      The  diiFerenoe 
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between  a  live  Body  and  a  dead  one  was,  in  their  eyes,  the 
difference  between  tfie  presence  and  the  absence  of  Animal 
^^ts.  They  knew  that  a  corpse  was  not  a  Man,  but  only 
a  Testore  from  which  the  Man  had  fled ;  that  which  had  fled 
they  called  Animal  Spirits.  Some  of  them  said  the  Animal 
Spirits  were  the  Soid,  some  said  they  were  only  the  Body  of 
the  Soul,  and  some  gave  other  definitions  of  their  being  and 
ibnctioiifl ;  but  all  united  in  the  confesrion  of  their  existence. 

These  Animal  Spirits  were  precisely  what  Swedenborg 
wanted  for  the  perfection  of  his  theory.  So  essential  were 
diey  to  him  that  he  says — 

^  With  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  an  Animal  Spirit, 
^aa  denying  First  Principles,  I  hold  no  disputation.  Their 
'minds,  mmk  in  unwisdom,  are  entirely  confined  to  their  eyes, 
*  and  all  causes  with  them  are  confused  in  effects.^  * 

His  doctrine  of  the  Soul  then  found  its  Body  in  the 
Animal  Spirits  of  the  Anatomists. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  argument  he  limits  his  attention  to 
the  Blood.  *  Whatever  exists  in  the  Body,'  he  says,  ^pre- 
^exists  in  the  Blood.'  The  bones,  the  flesh,  the  skin  are  no 
^  more  than  concrete  Blood. 

^  The  Blood  is  the  complex  of  all  things,  that  exist  in  the 
^Worid,  and  the  store-house  and  seminary  of  all,  that  exist 
^in  the  Body.  The  Blood  contains  salts  of  every  kind,  both 
^ fixed  and  volatile,  and  oils,  spirits  and  aqueous  elements;  in 
'  fine,  whatever  is  created  and  produced  by  the  Three  King- 
'doma  of  the  World,  the  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the 
'ICneraL  Moreover  the  Blood  imbibes  the  treasures,  that 
^  die  Atmo8|^ere  carries  in  its  bosom,  and  to  this  end  exposes 
^itself  to  the  air  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs. 

'  Knee  the  Blood  then  is  an  epitome  of  the  riches  of  the 
^  whole  World  and  all  its  Kingdoms,  it  would  appear  as  if  all 
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^  things  were  created  for  the  purpose  of  administering  to  the 
'  composition  and  continued  renewal  of  the  Blood.  For  if  all 
^  things  exist  for  the  sake  <^  Man,  and  with  a  view  to  afford 
^  him  the  conditions  and  the  means  of  living,  then  all  things 
^  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Blood,  which  is  the  parent  and 
^  nourisher  of  every  part  of  his  Body ;  for  nothing  exists  in 
^  the  Body  which  has  not  previously  existed  in  the  Blood.  •  •  • . 

^  From  these  remarks  we  may  readily  perceive  how  many 
^  Sciences  are  included  in  the  Science  of  the  Blood :  namely, 
^the  whole  circle  of  Anatomy,  Medidne,  Chemistry,  and 
^  Physics,  and  even  of  Psychology ;  for  the  passions  of  the 
^  Mind  vary  according  to  the  states  of  the  Blood,  and  the  states 
^  of  the  Blood  according  to  the  passions  of  the  Mind.  In  a 
^word,  the  Science  of  the  Blood  includes  all  the  Sciences 
^  which  treat  of  the  substances  of  the  World,  and  of  the 
^  forces  of  Nature.  For  this  reason  we  find,  that  Man  did 
^  not  begin  to  exist  till  the  Elingdoms  ol  Nature  were  com- 
^  pleted,  and,  that  the  World  and  Nature  then  concentrated 
^  themselves  in  Man ;  in  order  that  in  the  Human  Microcosm 
^  the  whole  Universe  might  from  first  to  last  be  exhibited  for 
♦  contemplation.'  • 

Holding  these  opinions,  he  reasonably  narrows  and  simpli- 
fies discussion  by  confining  attention  to  the  Blood.  Since  the 
Body  is  made  out  of  the  Blood,  to  understand  the  Blood  is  at 
the  same  time  to  understand  the  Body ;  skin,  flesh,  and  bones 
are  therefore  put  aside. 

In  the  ^Prtncipid*  he  told  us,  that  a  Water-globule  was  the 
ultimate  and  the  first  material  outMK)me  of  the  inner  force  of 
Nature.  For  like  reasons  he  now  tells  us  the  same  concerning 
a  Red  Blood-globule. 

^  There  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  Nature  a  single 
^  compound  entity  more  simple  and  perfect  than  a  globule  of 
^  Blood.     Blood  comprehends  in  every  one  of  its  spherules. 
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^  mere  First  Principles,  Elements,  and  Simples.  Consequently 
*  R  possesses  potentially  and  virtually  every  single  thing  in  the 
'  Mundane  System  which  is  producible  from  First  Principles, 

^  Elements,  or  Simples. Hence  the  infinite  variety 

^  of  liquids  and  solids  in  the  Animal  Elingdom,  which  proceed 
^  firom  one  only  fountain,  which  is  the  Blood.'  * 

The  Red  Blood-globule,  following  Leeuwenhoek,  he  says, 
is  composed  of  six  globules  of  White  Blood.  These  six 
globules  of  White  Blood  are  again  divisible  into  smaller 
globules,  and  these  again  into  smaller  still,  which  the  eye  with 
every  help  cannot  follow.  These  globules,  consbting  of  pellucid 
spheres,  compose  the  purer  or  middle  Blood,  inside  which  abide 
the  Animal  Spirits.    He  thus  ^ves  us  three  orders  of  Blood — 

I.  The  Animlal  Spirits,  which  he  identifies  with  the  first 
Aura  of  Creation. 

II.  The  White  Blood,  which  he  identifies  with  the  Element 
of  Ether. 

in.  The  Bed  Blood. 

The  cohesion  of  the  six  globules  which  make  up  the  Red 
Blood-globule  he  accounts  for  by  giving  them  a  base  in 
a  partide  of  common  Salt.  Every  Red  Blood-globule  has  a 
centre  in  a  cube  of  Salt,  whose  six  sides  are  hollowed  out  for 
die  reception  of  the  six  smaller  globules,  and  into  the  eight 
in^es  found  at  their  circumference  he  inserts  six  trigons  of 
Salt  with  curved  sides.  In  this  way  he  explains  the  existence 
of  the  firm  and  compact  Red  Blood-globule. 

The  Red  Blood-globules  float  in  Serum,  and  from  out  the 
Serum  the  cubes  and  trigons  of  Salt  are  taken,  which  are 
reqidred  for  the  composition  of  the  Red  Blood-globules. 

'The  Serum  is  as  it  were  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
^  Blood  floats,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  elements ;  whcrc- 
^  fore  such  as  the  Serum  is,  such  is  the  Blood  arising  from  it, 
*ind  such  as  is  the  Blood  such  is  the  Serum. 
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^  In  the  Semm  are  Spirits,  Oils,  and  Salts  of  every  kind 
^  derived  from  the  Stomach  through  the  medimn  of  the  Chyle, 
^  and  in  Water  as  a  vehicle.  In  the  various  kinds  of  food  we 
^  eat  and  drink  are  contained  the  three  well-known  principles, 
^  namely  Spirit  or  Oil,  Salt  and  Earth,  and  Water  or  Phlegm, 
^  each  of  which  may  be  disengaged  by  a  moderate  chemical 
^  heat.  This  is  effected  in  the  Stomach,  that  beautifully  coated 
^  chemical  bladder  and  retort  of  animal  nature.'  * 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  here  for  a  little,  and  in  a  few 
words  set  forth  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  Salt 

In  his  ^  Principta'*  he  told  us,  that  the  Mineral  Worid 
originated  in  Salt  formed  between  the  interstices  of  Water- 
globules  ;  Water,  in  his  idea  of  Creation,  following  Air  and 
preceding  Earth.  ^  Experience,'  says  he,  ^  informs  us,  that 
^  the  particles  of  Sea-Salt  have  their  birth  in  the  Water,  or 

*  between  the  particles  of  the  Water.' 

A  particle  of  Salt  shaped  in  the  interstices  of  Water- 
globules  is  a  cube  with  six  sides  and  eight  angles,  and  each 
side  with  a  concavity  answering  to  the  convexity  of  the 
Water-globules  surrounding  it. 

When  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  of  Salt  are  broken  off 
there  result  eight  pyramids,  each  with  four  solid  angles  and 
three  concave  sides. 

From  these  pyramids  of  Salt,  variously  modified,  are 
derived  *  every  kind  of  Acid  and  Alkali.' 

If  these  pyramids  of  Salt  are  still  further  comminuted, 
'  we  then  have  quadrangular  and  triangular  solids  of  a  shape 

*  similar  to  the  particles  of   common  Salt  and  Acids,  only 
^  smaller,  and  forming  the  class  of  volatile  aortal  Saks  J* 

*  From  them  Oils  are  produced  and  conglomerated.   These 

*  Salts  constitute  the  superficies  of  Oil^globules,  the   Ether 
'  occupying  the  inside  of  each  Oil-globule. 
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'If  again  the  particles  of  these  volatile  atrial  Salts  be 
'diridfid  into  parts  still  more  minute,  there  arise  the  moat 
^vclaJtih  etkereal  Salts. 

'From  them  Spirits  are  produced  and  conglomerated. 
'  Sfnrits  are  therefore  as  it  were  most  highly  rectified  Oils.' 

'The  particles  of  Oils  and  Spirits  are  of  the  same  dimension 
'  and  diameter  with  those  of  Water,  for  they  are  composed  of 
'  the  primitiYe  elements  of  common  Salts,  whence  they  derive 
'  forms  having  a  like  magnitude  with  that  of  the  particles  of 
'Water.  Moreover,  common  Salt  is  the  measure  and  type 
^of  the  particles  of  all  liquid  substances;  and  when  these 
^  partides  are  fitted  to  the  hollow  sides  of  Salts,  and  are  as  it 
'were  poured  into  them,  there  arises  a  convexity  in  the  liquid 
'particle  corresponding  to  the  conaiviiy  of  the  saline. 

'  Hence  the  reader  may  perceive  that  Salts  are  divisible 

'into  three  generations,  degrees,  or  orders,   and  that  the 

'Mline  particles,  of  whatever  order,  are  all  similarly  cubical  or 

'pjrramidal,  that  they  are  all  hard  or  inert  corpuscles,  never 

'movable  one  among  the  other  without  the  aid  of  Waters  or 

'  Ain,  that  they  are  of  themselves  fixed,  and  impart  fixity  to 

'other  things,   that  they  are  neither  expansile  nor  elastic, 

'•lid  that  they  temper  in  different  manners  the  fluidity  of 

'  active  substances. 

'  From  these  considerations  it  is  clear,  that  by  help  of  a 
'perfect  Chemistry,  such  as  that  which  is  exercised  by  Nature, 
'tod  which  connsts  in  being  able  out  of  anything  to  produce 
^(^jfthmg^  we  may  out  of  one  compounded  Salt,  or  a  quantity 
'of  primitive  Salts,  by  help  of  distillation,  sublimation,  rectifi- 
^^kfOy  circulation,  filtration,  commixtion,  digestion,  precipi- 
^s^  or  crystallization,  educe  any  substance  or  menstruum 
^^plmse. 

'Sodi  then  are  the  prindples  of  Salts,  Acids,  Oils,  and 

'Sprits,  so  fieur  as  I  have  been  able  to  deduce  them  from  the 

experimental  Sdences.     This  doctrine  of  Salts  however,  con- 

'  ^ring,  that  it  is  of  such  exalted  utility,  and  that  it  requires 
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^  for  its  full  developement  0ndi  immenae  research,  demands  a 
^  still  further  portion  of  lime  and  study  to  be  duly  understood ; 
^  indeed  it  is  a  subject  which  merits  a  separate  treatise.'  * 

From  these  notes  we  obtain  some  idea  of  Swedenborg's 
notion  of  the  myriad  offices  of  Salt,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  a  lesson  in  the  Chemistry  of  last  century. 

The  Bed  Blood  has  its  birth  in  the  Stomach,  firom  which  it 
ascends  as  Chyle  into  Serum,  and  is  taken  up  and  worn  as  a 
vesture  by  the  purer,  middle  or  White  Blood. 

The  White  Blood  is  derived  firom  the  Ether  sucked  out  of 
the  Air  in  the  Lungs. 

^  The  Lungs  may  be  conndered  as  a  single  Stomach  con- 

*  sisting  of  an  infinite  number  of  smaller  ones,  but  feeding  on 
^  atrial  food,  just  as  the  Stomach  feeds  on  terrestrial  food.'  f 

Not  only  through  the  Lungs,  but  also  through  the  Skin 
does  the  White  Blood  draw  from  the  Air  the  Ether  it  requires 
for  its  sustenance. 

Not  only  Ether,  but  also  volatile  Salts  are  absorbed  by  the 
Lungs  and  Skin  from  the  Air. 

The  Ether  is  said  to  embrace  an  ocean  of  saline  and 
sulphurous  effluvia  from  animak,  vegetables  and  earths.  This 
effluvia  is  presented  to  the  White  Blood  by  means  of  the 
Limgs  and  Skin,  and  firom  it  absorbs  the  Salts  it  needs.  The 
White  Blood-globule,  like  the  Red,  b  a  globule  by  means  of 
Salts ;  but  by  Salts  of  a  far  rarer  order. 

As  the  Bred  Blood  is  the  vesture  of  the  White ;  so  the 
White  Blood  is  the  vesture  of  the  Animal  Spirits. 

The  Brain  is  the  organ  of  the  Animal  Spirits;  as  the 
Stomach  is  of  the  Red  Blood,  and  the  Lungs  of  the  White. 

The  Animal  Spirits  ^  by  a  transcendental  art '  are  elaborated 
in  the  cortical  spherules  of  the  Brain ;  *  by  a  wonderful  process 

*  they  are  conceived  within,  and  excluded  firom  the  exquisitely 
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^fine  wombs  of  the  cortical  Babstanoe/  and  by  tfie  Nerves  are 
oonveyed  to  the  remotest  hamlets  of  the  Body,  and  emitted 
into  the  Blood.  The  Nerves  are  the  conduits  of  the  Animal 
Spirits,  and  through  them  they  glide  with  the  swiftness  of  light. 
There  is  no  part  or  substance,  in  the  Body  which  is  not 
permeated  and  interfused  by  the  Animal  Spirits ;  ^  they  are 
^the  life  and  the  cause,  the  mother  and  the  nurse  of  the 
^  inferior  Bloods,'  and  of  all  the  bones  and  tissues  condensed 
from  the  Blood. 

The  Brain  pulsates  and  propels  the  Animal  Spirits  through 
the  Nerves  just  as  the  Heart  does  the  Bed  Blood  bred  in  the 
Stomach.  What  the  Heart  is  to  the  arterial  and  venous 
circoUtion,  Ae  Brain  is  to  the  nervous.  Each  of  the  spherules 
of  the  cortical  substance  is  a  little  heart,  prefixed  to  its  fibre 
ind  by  a  perpetual  systole  and  diastole  does  its  work. 

In  this  work  the  Brain  is  assisted  by  the  Lungs.    Between 

die  pulsations  of  the  one  and  the  respirations  of  the  other 

there  is  a  perfect  accord.     The  peculiarity  of  Swedenborg's 

own  breathing  probably  directed  his  attention  to  the  intimate 

relation  between  the  Brain  and  the  Lungs.     He  had  from 

duldhood  been  used  to  sink  into  depths  of  thought,  in  which, 

vUk  his  Brain  paused,  his  Lungs  lay  still.    The  state  was  a 

kind  of  trance  which  after  middle  life  developed  into  a  pro- 

figioos  fecnlty.    Any  one,  who  pays  attention  to  his  own 

Noughts  and  breathings,  will  quickly  observe  how  intimately 

thej  oorreqx)nd.  As  often  as  the  Brain  is  intent,  and  thinking 

^^y,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  the  Lungs  rest  inactive ;  when 

the  Brain  is  exhilarated  and  joyous,  that  the  Lungs  expand 

and  inhale  great  gusts  of  Air ;  when  the  Brain  collapses  with 

^)  that  the  Lungs  do  the  same ;  and  when  the  Brain  is 

<itttQrbed  with  anger,  that  the  Lungs  gulp  in  the  Air  in  quick 

■MNithiiils.    All  know  the  meaning  of  the  deep  sigh  of  care, 

vIMi  is  only  a  great  breath  inspired  and  expired  after  a 

J*olongod  thought.     The  sympathy  between  the  Brain  and 

^  Icings  is  perfect. 
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We  have  thus  three  fountains  for  the  three  Bloods :  the 
Brain  for  the  Animal  Spirits,  the  Lungs  for  the  White  Blood, 
and  the  Heart  for  the  Red.  The  motion  of  the  Bed  Blood  is 
Rotatory,  of  the  White  Spiral,  and  of  the  Animal  Spirits 
Vordcal. 

At  fo:*8t  Swedenborg  seemed  inclined  to  think,  that  in  the 
Animal  Spirits  he  had  found  the  Soul.  He  owned,  that  though 
every  thing  in  the  Body  confirmed  their  existence  yet  ^  they 
^  could  not  be  discovered  by  the  acutest  sense,  because  they  lie 
^  so  deeply  hid  in  Nature,  and  that  no  thought  can  approach 

*  unto  them,  except  by  way  of  Analogy,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
^  Series  and  Degrees  joined  to  Experience :  nor  can  the  Animal 
^  Spirits  be  described  save  by  recourse  to  a  Mathematical 

*  Philosophy  of  Universals.'  • 

After  a  while  however  he  decided,  that  the  Animal  ^irits 
were  not  the  Soul,  but  the  Body  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Soul  he 
removed  into  a  higher  and  inner  region,  saying,  ^  That  the 
^  Animal  Spirits  are  the  organ  of  the  Soul,  just  as  the  eye  is 
^  the  organ  of  sight,  the  ear  of  hearing,  the  tongue  of  taste, 
^  and  the  brain  of  universal  perception,  f 

^  Enlightened  Reason  leads  us  to  believe,  that  the  Anhnal 
^  Spirits  are  not  the  first  of  substances,  although  they  are  the 

*  first  substance  in  the  Animal  Series,  being  formed  firom  the 
'first  Aura,'  or  the  Element  within  and  anterior  to  the 
Magnetic*  'The  Animal  Spirits  form  and  rule  the  Body, 
'  but  they  in  turn  are  ruled  and  formed  by  the  higher  forces  of 
'  the  Soul.'  These  condufflons  he  attains  '  by  that  Intaition 
'  whereby  many  truths  are  captured  without  the  aid  of  the 
'  Sciences,  or  the  help  of  fitur-fetched  arguments,  by  that 
'  Intuition,  which  enables  us  to  decide  in  an  instant  whetho: 
'  what  any  one  tells  us  is  true,  or  not.'  ( 

At  the  end  of  his  work  we  find  ourselves  no  nearer  a 
resolution  of  the  mystery  of  the  Soul  than  at  the  beginning. 
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Bdund  the  screen  of  the  Animal  Spirits  he  places  the  Sonl, 
and  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  concerning  it  is  merely  a  sublima* 
tion  of  his  Intnitions  about  the  Animal  Spirits. 

<  In  r^ard  to  sabstance  the  SonI  is  a  flnid,  yea,  a  fluid 
^  most  absolute.  It  is  produced  by  the  Aura  of  the  Umverse ; 
^  it  is  enclosed  in  the  fibres  (^  the  Body,  of  which  it  is  the 

^  snpereminent  organ If  it  is  asked,  Whether  the 

'Soul  be  material  or  immaterial,  I  inquire.  Pray,  what  is 
'  Matter  ?  K  it  be  defined  as  extension  endued  with  inertia, 
'  then  the  Soul  is  not  material ;  for  inertia  only  belongs  to  the 
^  last  things  of  Nature,  such  as  Water  and  Minerals.  The 
'  first  Aura  of  the  Woiid  is  not  Matter  in  this  sense,  neither 
'  gravity  nor  levity  can  be  predicated  of  that  Aura ;  but  on 

^  the  contrary,  active  force On  the  other  hand.  Is 

^not  eveiything  in  Creation  extended?*  and  since  extended, 
^May  not  the  Soul  on  that  ground  be  called  material?  Let 
'  08  not  however  trifle  over  words.'  f 

The  Sold  is  thus  only  the  Animal  Spirits  rarefied,  for 
Cn^tion  he  keeps  iterating  pwH^eeds  by  Series  and  Degrees 
from  rare  to  dense,  firom  thin  to  thick.    As  he  says — 

^  There  is  only  one  first  substance  of  Creation,  from  it  all 
'thmgs  are  derived,  in  it  the  principles  of  aU  things  are 
^  impressed  by  the  Deity.'  ( 

Hence  by  Analogy  he  holds  that  he  may  infer  the  first 
from  the  last,  the  unseen  from  the  seen. 

We  have  in  these  speculations  a  marked  advance  on  the 
Wd  Materialism  in  which  seven  years  before  he  worked  when 
^ting  ^  On  the  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body; ' 
ttd  now,  as  then,  we  note  with  pleasure,  that  he  felt  the 


*  Here  it  his  old  ikUacj,  the  root  of  error  and  despair  in  these  speculations. 
AQtyngi  in  Greatkm  are  not  extended ;  Loye,  Reason  and  Memory,  and  the 
<>iBdets  ezhrtences  of  the  Bptritual  Uniyerse,  are  not  to  he  understood  or 
^^EpUned  by  any  sublimation  of  Matter. 

tPtotll.,  No.  311. 
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insufficiency  of  his  doctrine,  and  his  willingnees  to  rise  and 
leave  all  as  labour  lost,  and  enter  upon  new  and  more  arduous 
toils  if  so  be  the  truth  may  be  won. 

^  To  discover  the  Soul  there  are  two  ways ;  one  by  bare 

*  reasoning,  the  other  by  the  Anatomy  of  the  Body.  On 
^  making  the  attempt  I  found  myself  as  far  firom  my  object 
^  as  ever.  No  sooner  did  I  feel  the  Soul  within  my  grasp 
^  than  I  found  it  eluding  me,  though  it  never  wholly  dismp- 
^  peared  from  my  view.  Thus  my  hopes  were  not  destroyed, 
^  but  deferred,  and  I  have  frequently  reproached  myself  with 
^  stupidity  for  being  ignorant  of  that,  which  was  yet  every- 

*  where  most  really  present  to  me ;  since  by  reason  of  the  Soul 
'  we  hear,  see,  feel,  perceive,  remember,  imagine,  think,  desire, 

*  will,  and  by  the  Soul  we  are,  move  and  live.  The  Soul  it 
^  is  by  cause  of  which,  and  out  of  which  the  visible  corporeal 
^  kingdom  chiefly  exists,  and  to  the  Soul  we  are  to  ascribe 

*  whatever  excites  our  wonder  in  the  Body ;  for  the  Body  is 
^  constructed  after  the  image  of  the  Soul.  Thus  did  I  seem 
'  to  see,  and  yet  not  to  see,  the  very  object  with  the  desire  cf 
^  hnovoing  which  I  was  never  at  rest.  At  length  I  awoke  as 
^  from  a  deep  sleep  and  discovered,  that  nothing  is  further 
^  removed  from  the  Understanding  than  what  is  present  to  it, 
^  that  nothing  is  more  present  to  the  Understanding,  than  what 
^  is  universal,  prior  and  superior,  than  what  is  indeed  itself. 

*  What  is  more  omnipresent  than  the  Deity, — in  Him  we 
*live,  and  arc  and  move, — and  yet,  What  is  more  remote 

*  from  the  operation  of  the  Understanding?'* 

He  adds — 

^  Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  me,  that  I  should  persuade 

*  any  one  to  embrace  my  opinions  ?  Let  his  own  Reason 
^  persuade  him.  I  do  not  undertake  this  work  for  the  sake  of 
^  honour  or  money ;  both  of  which  I  shim  rather  than  seek, 
'  because  they  disquiet  the  mind,  and  because  I  am  content 
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^with  my  lot:   but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  which  alone  is 
*•  immortal.'  * 

Not  the  least  interesting  portions  of  ^  The  Economy  of  ^e 
^  Ammai  Kingdom '  are  several  in  which  wo  note  the  early 
dawn  of  some  of  the  chief  ideas  which  gave  specialty  to  his 
fiitare  life,  and  which  have  made  him  a  name  among  men. 
These  for  instances. 

The  Spiritual  Body. 

Writing  in  1734  he  told  us,  that  ^  the  main  end '  of  his 
eoDtemplated  physiological  labours  would  be,  ^  to  demonstrate 
<  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  to  the  very  Senses. 't 

The  Body  of  the  Soul,  as  we  have  read,  he  concluded  was 
constituted  of  Animal  Spirits,  which  are  one  in  substance  with 
the  First  Aura,  or  that  interior  sphere  of  Nature  which  lies 
within  the  Magnetic  Element. 

*  Now,'  he  says,  *  should  any  one  of  the  external  spheres 
'of  Nature  be  dissolved,  the  internal  nevertheless  remain 
'  unharmed ;  for  though  the  effect  be  lost  the  cause  endures : 
'  thus  wherever  Air  ceases  Ether  is  found :  when  the  Bed 
^ Blood  dies  the  Animal  Spirits  survive:  though  death  destroy 
^the  Body  the  Soul  escapes  unscathed.  | 

'  Hence  the  human  Spirituous  Fluid  is  above  all  the  harms 
^  which  can  befall  the  earthly  Body.  It  is  indestructible  and 
^immortal,  though  not  immortal  per  se.  The  Soul  cannot 
^ truly  of  itself  be  called  immortal;  because  it  is  created  by 
^die  one  Inmiortal  Being,  Who  is  Eternal  Life.  For  Him 
'to  create  anything  in  itself  immortal  would  be  to  create,  that 
^witich  He  is.  Whereas,  what  God  does,  is  to  preserve  the 
^Sool  immortal  through  His  indwelling. 

*  When  by  death  the  Soul  is  emancipated  from  the  bonds 
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^andtrmmmdsof  the  Ilarth,  it  appean  in  the  exact  form  of  the 

^  Human  Body,  and  enters  on  a  life  pure  beyond  imagination. 

*  Had  I  not  found  myself  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 

^  most  Christian  Fathers,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  pronounce 

*  the  opinion,  that  the  Sjurituous  fluid  will  live  after  the  death 
^  of  the  Body ;  but  these  Fathers  held  it  for  certain,  that  we 
^  shall  hereafter  be  Angelic  Essmces.  Thus  Apuleius,  Origen, 
^Ambrose,  Basil,  Justin   Martyr,  Psellus,   and    Lactantius 

^  beheved,  that  Angels  have  Bodies. Dionyuus  the 

^Areopagite,  Philo  Judff>.us,  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  and 
^  Thomas  Aquinas,    with  the  Schoolmen,  maintained    that 

^Angels  are  without  Bodies. But  all  in  modem 

^  times  agree,  that  we  shall  be  purified  Bodies,  or  Spirits 

*  without  Bones  and  Flesh.'  • 

No  Sesurrectianj  or  Setum  to  the  Flesh, 

'  Freed  from  the  entanglement  of  the  Flesh,  the  Soul 
^  rises  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  life.  Divested  of  the  Bed 
^  Blood,  and  the  Flesh  and  Bone  produced  from  that  Blood, 

*  the  Soul  clothed  with  the  Spirit  preserves  the  perfect  form  of 
*•  the  Body.  Never  again  can  it  attract  the  elements  fit>m  the 
^  three  Kingdoms  of  the  World  wherewith  to  form  anew  a 
^  floslily  covoriug.     The  carnal  Body  is  at  death  dissolved  be- 

*  yond  recovery ;  the  Soul  has  no  more  any  need,  or  desire  for 

*  its  service.  Nor  can  the  Soul  migrate  back  to  Earth  by  means 
^  of  an  ovum,  according  to  the  dreams  of  old  philosophers;  for 

*  the  volume  of  the  Animal  Spirits  is  great,  and  cannot  possibly 

*  begin  e  fhinimo  ;  tliereforc  the  Soul  is,  under  the  permanent 

*  necessity  of  living  in  its  own  sphere,  and  in  no  other. 'f 

The  Soul  will  be  its  own  Judge. 
^  After  death  not  the  smallest  deed  done  designedly  in  the 

♦  Piurt  11.,  Nos.  348,  349,  351.  35G.  f  Part  II.,  No.  351. 
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^  life  of  the  Body,  and  not  the  least  word  uttered  by  consent 

*  of  the  wiD,  but  shall  appear  in  the  bright  Light  of  an  internal 
^  Wifldom  before  the  tribunal  of  Conscience. 

^  There  are  no  innate  laws  in  the  Mind.     Conscience  is 

*  generated  from  instruction  adopted  by  free  choice,  scrutinized 

*  by  the  reason,  and  passed  by  the  judgment  into  the  vrill. 
^  When  the  conflict  of  life  is  over  Conscience  is  discovered 
^  either  killed,  wounded,  or  victorious.  If  killed,  it  is  a  sign 
^that  the  Mind  has  given  up  all  love  and  fear  of  higher 
^  things,  and  has  resigned  itself  to  the  rule  of  the  lower  forces. 
^  If  wounded,  it  is  driven  about  from  hope  to  despair,  at  one 
^  moment  laying  down  its  arms  in  exhaustion,  and  at  another 

*  renewing  the  combat,  or  else  seeking  solace  in  the  doctrine 
*of  predestination,  or  of  universal  grace  bestowed  without 
^  any  effort  to  deserve  it,  or  sometimes  it  attacks  and  impugns 
^tfie  Truth,  although  the  Conscience,  that  does  this  is  well 
^nigh  dead  of  its  wound.     If  victorious,  it  overflows  with 

*  transporting  joys. 

*In  the  Light  into  which  the  Soul  enters  at  death  the 

^Consc^nce  pronounces  its  own  sentence.     If  good,  it  rejoices 

^in  the  Light;    if  evil,  it  hastes  away  in  pain,  even  as  an 

^injured  eye  shrinks  into  darkness,  though  all  the  while  the 

^ light  is  excellent  and  blameless.'  * 

The  World  is  the  Seminary  of  Heaven, 

*We  then  clearly  perceive,  that  everything  in  Creation 

'tends  to  an  end.     What  is  the  World,  with  its  fonns  and 

fones,  but  a  complex  of  means  to  a  universal  end  ?    That 

^  is  Man,  whereby  the   Creator  unites  Himself  with  a 

"^nsive  Creation  in  a  Society  of  Souls  in  the  Heavens. 

*If  there  be  a  Society  of  Souls,  must  not  the  city  of  God 
^ the  universal  Earth  be  its  seminary?  The  most  universal 
•^  of  its  citizens  is,  that  they  love  their  neighbour  as  them- 

»  Tart  II.,  Non.  358-3r>3. 
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^  selves,  and  God  more  than  themselves.    All  other  things  are 
*'  means  to  this  Divine  end. 

'  The  Holy  Scripture  is  the  code  of  rules  for  attidning  this 
^  Divine  end.  These  rules  are  not  so  dark  and  difficult  as 
'  Philosophy  and  the  Love  of  Self  and  the  World  would  make 
^  them ;  nor  so  deep  and  hidden,  that  any  sincere  Soul  led  by 
'  the  Spirit  of  God,  may  not  draw  water  for  all  its  needs.'  • 

God  is  the  only  Life  ;  Creation  merely  manijkats  Him. 

^  Life  is  one  thing  and  Nature  another. 

^Nature  in  respect  to  Life  is  dead.  K  Nature  lived,  it 
would  live  either  from  itself,  or  from  some  other  thing,  or  by 
some  other  thing.  If  it  lived  from  itself  then  that  would 
live  which  we  clearly  see  does  not  live ;  and  Life  would  di^ 
when  the  forms  of  Nature  decay  in  which  Life  however  is  a 
mere  tenant.  Every  one  must  confess,  that  to  confound 
Nature  with  Life  is  to  violate  common  sense. 

'  Nature  only  serves  Life  as  an  instrument.  The  Animal 
Spirits  are  the  purest  organ  of  Nature  in  the  Body,  and  are 
most  exquisitely  adapted  for  the  reception  of  Life  from  Him 
Who  is  self-living,  and  without  Whom  not  anything  in 
Nature  could  endure. 

*  The  Soul  lives  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  Who  Is  not 
Matter  but  Essence :  Whose  Esse  is  Life,  and  Whose  Life  is 
Wisdom. 

*  God  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the  Sun  of  Wisdom,  the 
Spiritual  Light,  the  very  Esse  and  I  AM ;  in  Whom  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being;  from  Whom,  and  for  the 
sake  of  Whom,  are  all  things.  This  we  are  forbidden  by 
Holy  Scripture  to  doubt;  we  are  forbidden  also  by  sound 
Season,  for  the  ancient  philosophers  acknowledged  it  out  of 
the  mere  light  of  their  own  understandings.  "  Life  belongs 
'to  God,  and  the  action  of  God  is  Life,"  says  Aristotle; 
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*  and  again,  "  The  operation  of  God  is  immortality,  that  is, 

*  *  perpetual  Life."  ♦ 

The  Sun  of  Nature  and  the  Sun  of  God. 

^  To  know  in  what  manner  Life  and  Wisdom  from  God 
flow  into  the  Soul  is  infinitely  above  the  sphere  of  the  human 
Mind ;  there  is  no  analysis  and  no  abstraction,  which  can 
reach  so  high ;  for  whatever  is  in  God,  and  whatever  law 
God  acts  by,  is  Grod.  The  only  representation  wo  can  have 
of  it|  is  in  the  way  of  comparison  with  light ;  for  as  the  Sun 
is  the  fountain  of  light  to  the  World,  so  the  Deity  is  the  Sun 
of  Life  and  all  Wisdom.  As  the  Sun  of  the  World  flows  in 
one  only  manner,  and  without  unitiou  into  the  objects  and 
subjects  of  its  Universe;  so  also  does  the  Sun  of  Life  and 
Wisdom.  As  the  Sim  of  the  World  flows  in  by  mediating 
Auras,  so  the  Sun  of  Life  and  Wisdom  flows  in  by  the 
mediation  of  His  Spirit.  As  the  Sun  of  the  World  flows 
into  objects  and  subjects  according  to  the  form  of  each ;  so 
also  does  the  Sun  of  Life  and  Wisdom.  We  are  not  how- 
ever at  liberty  to  go  further  than  this  into  the  details  of  the 
comparison ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  Sun  is  within  Nature,  and 
the  other  is  above  it :  the  one  is  physical,  the  other  purely 
moral,  and  the  one  lies  under  the  range  of  the  Mind,  while 
the  other  lies  withdrawn  among  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
theology;  between  which  two  are  boundaries,  that  it  is 
impoBflible  for  human  faculties  to  transcend.'  f 

Mau  derives  his  Smd  from  his  Father  and  his  Body  from 

his  Mother. 

'  The  Soul  of  every  child  is  derived  from  its  Father,  and 
*the  Souls  of  all  from  Adam,  who  received  his  Soul  imme- 
^diately  from  the  Creator.  If  the  Soul  is  the  Spirituous 
^  Fluid,  or  the  purest  natural  essence  of  man,  it  can  come 
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^  from  no  other  place  than  the  soil  of  its  birdi  in  the  Father. 
^ The  Body  alone  b  from  the  Mother/  * 

These  passages  are  well  worth  careful  notice ;  as  thej  mark 
a  great  advance  in  Swedenborg^s  mind,  and  by  and  bye  we 
shall  find  the  same  opinions  presented  to  ns  with  new  develope- 
ments  as  Dirine  revebitions. 

In  dealing  with  an  author  so  diflfuse  as  Swedenborg,  a 
severe  curb  has  to  be  placed  on  quotation ;  yet  the  reader 
having  borne  so  much,  may  perhaps  suffer  a  few  lines  on 
Swedenborg's  old  master,  whom  he  adduces  as  an  example  of 
true  courage. 

Charles  XII. 

^  Genuine  valour  is  preceded  and  accompanied  by  no  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart,  no  cold  sweat,  no  defection  of  the  senses, 
nor  drooping  of  the  limbs;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
immoderate  flux  of  the  blood  into  the  veins,  no  half  dying 
with  fright,  no  dread  of  death,  but  rather  a  presence  of  mind, 
a  quick  intellectual  discernment,  a  strength  of  limb,  a  kind 
of  frothing  of  the  cheeks  from  their  glands,  and  an  evolution 
of  glowing  heat;   that  is  to  say,  life  is  then  greater  in 

quantity,  and  better  in  quality This  true  valour 

was  seen  in  Charles  XII.,  late  King  of  Sweden,  that 
Hero  of  the  North,  who  knew  not  fear,  nor  that  spurious 
valour  and  daring  which  are  excited  by  ardent  spirits,  fi»r 
he  never  drank  aught  but  pure  water.  Of  him  we  may 
Hay,  that  he  led  a  life  more  remote  from  death,  and  in  fact 
lived  more  than  other  men.'  t 


*  Part  II.,  No.  295.  This  notion  of  the  genesis  of  the  Soul  will  play  a 
gn!At  part  in  Swcdenljorg^s  theological  system.  Aristotle  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  'The  Body'  says  he,  *4s  from  the  female,  the  Soul  from  the  male/ 
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THE    ANIMAL   KINGDOM.* 


*  Not  very  long  since/  writes  Swedenborg,  *  I  published 
^  ^  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^''  and  before  travers- 
^  ing  the  whole  field  in  detaQ,  I  made  a  rapid  passage  to  the 
'  Sool,  and  put  forth  an  article  concerning  it.  On  considering 
^the  matter  more  deeply  I  found,  that  I  had  directed  my 
^  course  thither  too  hastily ;  after  having  explored  the  Blood 
^  only  and  its  organs :  I  took  the  step  impelled  by  a  burning 
^  desire  for  knowledge. 

^  As  the  Soul  acts  in  the  supreme  and  innermost  parts,  and 
^  cannot  be  reached  until  all  her  swathings  have  one  by  one 
^  unrolled,  I  am  therefore  determined  to  allow  myself  no  rest 
'  until  I  have  traversed  the  universal  Animal  Kingdom  to  the 
*  SooL  By  bending  my  course  inwards  continually,  I  shall 
^open  all  the  doors,  which  lead  to  her,  and  at  length  con- 
^temjdate  the  Soul  herself:  by  the  Divine  permission. 'f 

Thus  clearly  does  he  set  forth  his  aim,  and  thus  his  plan. 

^  I  intend  to  examine,  physically  and  philosophically,  the 


*  •Ssgmmm  Animale  Anatomiee,  Physice  et  PhSUmophice  perhutratum. 
'(Vm  -Aw  PruM.  De  Vi$oenbu$  AbdominU  $eu  de  OrganU  Begwnu 
'I^^moriB  agU,    Hagm  Cbmi^Mi,  apud  Adriantim  Blyvenhurgium,  1744. 

*  Begimm  Anmale  Anatamioe,  Phffiice  et  PhiloeapMce  perlustratum,  CuJum 
'iWt  Sbcumda  De  Vtecenbue  Thcrade  $eu  de  Organii  Regionie  Superiorie 
'egU,    Hagm  Comltumt  apud  Adrianum  Bljfvenlmrgium,  1744. 

*  Begimm  AmmaHe  Anatamice,  Pkyeiee,  et  PkUoeophioe  perlugtratum.  Oujus 
'  hn  ThOa.    De  Cute,  8en»u  Tactus,  et  Quetus;  et  de  Formis  Orgamde  in 

OfMere^agU,    Landini,  17  ib  J 
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'  whole  Anatomy  of  the  Body,  all  its  Viscera,  abdominal  and 
'  tlioracic,   the   Generative   Organs   of  both   sexes,  and  the 

*  Organs  of  the  five  Senses.     Likewise, 

'  The  Anatomy  of  all  parts  of  the  Cerebrum,  Cerebellum, 
^  Medulla  Oblongstta,  and  Medulla  Spinalis. 

'  Afterwards,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  two  Brains,  and 
'  their  medullary  fibre  ;  also,  the  nervous  and  muscular  fibres 
'  of  the  Body,  and  the  causes  of  the  forces  and  motion  of  the 

*  whole  organism  :  Diseases  moreover,  those  of  the  Head  par- 

*  ticularly,  or,  which  proceed  by  defluxion  from  the  Cerebrum. 

^  I  propose  afterwards  to  ^ve  an  introduction  to  Rational 

*  Psychology,  consisting   of   certain  new   Doctrines  by   the 

*  assistance  of  which,  we  may  be  conducted  from  the  material 

*  Body  to  the  immaterial  Soul.     These  Doctrines  are — 


*  Tlie  Doctrine  of  Forms. 

'  The  Doctrine  of  Order  and 

*  Degrees. 

*  l^ho  Doctrine  of  Series  and 

*  Society. 


The  Doctrine  of  Influx. 

The  Doctrine  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Representa- 
tion. 

The  Doctrine  of  Modifica- 
tion. 


'  From  these  Doctrines  I  come  to  the  Rational  Psychology 
'  itself,  whicli  will  comprise 


*  Subjects  of  Action. 

*  Extcnial     and     Internal 

*  Sense. 
'  Intellect,    Thought    and 
'  Will, 


Imagination  and  Memory. 
The  Afibctions  of  the  Will. 
The     Affections     of     the 

Rational  Mind, 
Instinct. 


'  Lastly,  of  the  Soul  and  of  its  connection  and  intercourse 
'  witli  the  Body,  its  affections  and  immortality,  and  of  ita  state 
'  when  the  Body  dies.     The  work  will  conclude  with  a  Con- 

*  cordance  of  Systems, 

*  From  this  summary  the  reader  may  see,  that  the  end  I 

*  propose  is  a  knowledge  of  the  SoiJ ;  that  knowledge  will  be 
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^  the  crown  of  mj  studies.     This  then  my  labours  intend,  and 
^  thither  they  aim.'  * 

In  what  a  different  sense  Swedenborg  is  here  speaking  of 
the  Soul  firom  that  in  which  he  formerly  spoke,  take  this 
example — 

^  It  is  impossible  to  dimb  or  leap  from  the  organic, 
^physical,  and  material  World — I  mean,  the  Body — ^immc- 
^  diately  to  the  Soul,  of  which  neither  lilatter,  nor  any  of  the 
^adjuncts  of  Matter  are  predicable;  for  Spirit  is  above  the 
^  comprehensible  modes  of  Nature,  and  in  that  region  where 
^  the  significations  of  physical  things  perish,  ^f 

Swedenborg  supposes,  that  some  may  object  to  his  search 
after  the  Soul  on  the  ground,  that  the  Soul  dwells  in  the  realm 
of  Faith,  and  not  of  Intellect;  and  that  Reason  ought  to 
confine  its  exercise  to  the  Earth,  and  not  aspire  to  heights, 
for  which  it  has  no  wings,  and  which  lie  in  the  domain  of 
Revelation. 

*  I  grant  this,'  he  says.     *  Those  who  are  inspired  by  a 

^  IKvine  Faith  despise  the  assistance  of  confirmatory  arguments, 

^  and  periiaps  they  will  laugh  at  these  labours  of  mine ;  nor 

^  would  I  persuade  any  one,  who  comprehends  these  high  truths 

*by  Faith,  to  attempt  to  compass  them  by  his  Intellect:  let 

^him  abstain  from  my  books.     Who  so  believes  Revelation 

^implicitly,  without  consulting  the  Intellect,  is  the  happiest  of 

^mortals,  the  nearest  to  Heaven,  and  at  once  a  native  of  both 

^Worids, 

*  These  pages  of  mine  are  written  for  those  only,  who  never 
*  befieve  anything  but  what  they  can  receive  with  the  Intellect ; 
^oonaeqnently,  who  boldly  invalidate,  and  are  fain  to  deny  the 
^exigtenoe  of  all  things  subUmer  than  themselves,  as  the  Soul 
'itidf,  and  what  follows  therefrom — its  life,  immortality, 
^hetven,  etc  These  things,  since  they  do  not  perceive  them, 
^they  reject,  classing  them  among  empty  phrases,  phantasms, 

•  Part  I.,  Prologue,  Nos.  li,  15.         f  Part  I.,  Prologue,  No.  17. 
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^  triflei),  fables,  conceita,  and  aelf-deliuioiis  ;  oonfloqoently,  they 
^  Iionoar  and  worship  Nature,  the  Woiid  and  themselves; 
^  in  other  respect^,  they  compare  themflelves  to  hmtes,  and 
^  think,  that  they  shall  die  as  brutes  die,  and  their  souls  exhale 
^  and  evaporate :  thus  they  rush  fearlessly  into  wickedness. 

^  For  these  persons  only  I  am  anxious ;  for  them  I  indite, 
*  and  to  them  I  dedicate  my  work.** 

There  are  two  ways,  says  Swedenborg,  which  promise  to 
lead  to  the  Soul — the  Analytic  and  the  SynthetiG,  or  the 
Inductive  and  the  Deductive. 

The  Synthetic  conmiences  from  principles  and  causes,  and 
descends  to  Experience,  to  phenomena  and  effects. 

The  Analytic  commences  from  experience,  from  phenomena 
and  effects,  and  ascends  to  prindples  and  causes. 

Thus  Analysis  as  a  method  of  proceeding  is  the  inverse  of 
Synthesis. 

In  the  Synthetic  way  Swedenborg  will  not  walk;  he 
utterly  condemns  it,  saying — 

^  Synthesis  has  been  the  favourite  method  witli  philosophers 
^  since  philosophy  began.  It  is  a  method  pleasing  and  w<mi- 
^  dcrfuUy  akin  to  the  human  Mind ;  it  enables  the  philosopher 
^  to  indulge  his  own  tastes,  assume  the  prindples  he  likes,  and 
^  proclaim  them  as  truths.  Should  anything  adverse  in  ex- 
^  pcricnco  arise  Synthesis  easily  polishes  it  away,  represses,  or 
'  removes  it.  We  are  very  easily  beguiled  into  the  ideal  g^ames 
'  of  Synthesis ;  the  race  is  easy.  We  fix  our  goal,  and  bound 
^  between  it  and  the  starting  place. 

^  Synthesis  is  easy  and  agreeable ;  but  it  is  not  the  way 

*  tliat  leads  to  truth.     Could  any  one  tell  me  by  Synthesis,  or 

*  a  priori^  what  is  contained  in  the  Body  ?    Could  any  one 
'  witliout  experience  pre<Uct,  that  it  contained  a  heart,  liver, 

*  kidneys,  arteries,  mesentery,  and  a  myriad  other   things? 


*  Part  I.,  Pn)hifrue,  N(»s.  21,  22 
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« •  •  •  .  But  alas  I  through  Synthesis  we  are  often  so  puffed 
^  up  with  self-conceit,  that  we  fancy  we  are  in  the  sky  when 
^  we  are  squatting  on  the  earth,  in  the  light  when  we  are  in 

*  the  dark,  and  at  the  inmost  when  we  are  no  further  than  the 
^outmost.      Synthetic  reasoning  is  the  cause  and  source  of 

*  the  insanities  of  the  human  Mind. 

'  The  Mind  derives  from  the  Senses,  or  absorbs  through  the 
'  Senses  all  the  materials,  on  which  it  reasons.^  We  are  bom 
'in  complete  ignorance,  and  in  process  of  time  our  Senses 
'are  opened,  through  them  impressions  are  received  and 
'  sublimated  into  ideas,  which  by  Beason  are  methodized  into 
'  doctrines.  Thus  by  slow  degrees  is  the  judgement  developed; 
'  and  this  is  Man's  only  way  of  attaining  truths,  so  long  as  his 
'  Soul  abides  in  the  Body. 

'  In  fact,  Synthesis  is  nothing  except  a  poor,  precocious 

^  and  vague  Analyas ;  it  gives  out  no  more  than  has  crept 

^  into  the  Intellect  by  the  Senses,  and  to  a  fragment  of  expe- 

^lienoey  frequently  distorted,  would  subdue  universal  expe- 

^  rience.  Whence  come  opinions,  hypothesis,  theories,  systems. 

'  These  monsters  of  Hypotheus  are  bom,  have  their  wor- 

*  shippers  and  their  day  of  glory,  grow  old,  die,  and  are 

^forgotten;  but  from  their  ashes  broods  of  new  ones  spring 

^wUch  walk  as  spectres  through  the  earth,  and  like  enchant- 

^lesees  distract  the  hxunan  Mind  perennially.     Hence  errors, 

^mental  darkness  and  strife,  dvil  wars  between  the  Soul  and 

^Body,  scholastic  contentions  over  straws,  the  flight  and  exile 

^  of  truths,  stupor  and  black  night,  all  bred  from  the  inclination 

*  and  habit  of  Synthetic  reasoning.'  * 

What  an  excellent  piece  of  self-criticism  and  condemnation 
^  we  here !  Often  whilst  discussing  ^  The  Principia^  ^  The 
^hjmiu'*  and  '  The  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom '  have 
1  tit  tempted  to  express  my  weariness  with  Swedenborgian 
^'ttiiis  in  terms  something  like  these ;  but  forbore ;  knowing 
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niiat  wM  oommg.  Hie  f>i|HfjHiiw  cf  kis  rembion  against 
theoiy  goes  however  to  an  lumaifairtaUe  tboogli  natmal 
extreme  and  exceeds  his  own  intention;  it  is  like  an  oat- 
and-oot  cane  of  wine  in  Ae  suflmng  and  Asgnst,  wUdi 
follow  a  night  of  excess. 

^  So  much  for  Synthesis,*  he  continnes,  ^now  for  Analvna. 
^  Analysis  commences  from  fiM?tS|  efiects  and  phenomenal 
and  mounts  to  canses,  and  canses  of  cansesi  It  searches  for 
facts,  collects  Aem  fr<nn  eveiy  quarter,  heaps  them  together, 
and  again  selecting  them  tma  the  heap,  redooes  them  to 
order.  Anal jsb  inyd^es  all  the  Sdences,  and  widi  their  aid 
the  Mind  girds  hersdf  to  her  task,  and  begins  to  boild.  Thus 
helped,  the  ^lind  founds  and  rears  her  palace,  not  in  the  Air, 
which  is  not  her  element,  but  on  the  solid  Earth. 

^  Analjas  is  the  only  open  way  to  truths  for  us  eartlnbom 
men ;  but  verily  it  is  a  long  and  toilsome  road ;  for  as  aO 
truths  are  related  together,  to  attain  thorough  knowledge  of 
one  we  must  needs  make  acquaintance  with  many.  We  must 
make  ourselves  masters  of  all  the  Sciences  and  Arts:  nay, 
from  those  already  known  we  must  generate  and  discover 
others.     In  a  word,  we  must  court  all  the  Muses. 

^  When  at  length  by  Analysis  we  have  attained  the  prin- 
ciples of  things,  we  may  then  advocate  them;  and  from 
the  mountwi  of  Prindple  sit  and  contemplate  the  realm  of 
Experience.  Yet  when  we  have  done  our  utmost,  there  will 
remain  many  things  hid  in  obscurity ;  for,  while  the  Mind  is 
buried  in  the  Body  it  can  never  rise  wholly  above  the  mists 
of  the  Senses. 

^  We  are  now  in  possession  of  vast  stores  of  experimental 
knowledge,  l}^g  dead  and  unused.  Let  us  then  gird  up  our 
loins  for  the  work.  Experience  is  at  our  side  with  a  full  horn 
of  plenty.  The  nine  Virgins  are  present  with  the  riches  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years.  Nor  do  I  think  we  ou^t  to 
wait  any  longer,  lest  haply  experimental  knowledge  should 
Ix!  overtaken  by  age,  night  and  oblivion,  and  the  Arts  and 
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^Sdences  be  carried  to  the  tomb;  for,  unless  I  mistake  the 
'  ngns  of  the  times,  the  World's  destinies  are  tending  thither- 
^  wards.  All  things,  at  the  present  day,  stand  provided  and 
^  prepared,  and  await  the  light.  The  ship  is  in  the  harbour, 
Mhe  sails  are  swelling,  the  east  ¥mid  blows;  let  us  weigh 
^  anchor  and  put  forth  to  sea.'  * 

The  order  pursued  in  ^  The  Animal  Kingdom^  is  the  same 
18  in  ^  The  Economy,^  First  is  premised  a  copious  selection 
of  &ct8  firom  the  Anatomists  on  the  organ  under  consideration, 
and  then  follows  Swedenborg's  own  induction,  often  as  rich  in 
metaphor  and  analogy,  observation  and  suggestion,  as  Bacon's 
^Eaaays^  themselves. 

He  only  published  three  volumes  of  his  great  undertaking. 
The  First  Part  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1744.  It  treats 
of  the  Viscera  of  the  Abdomen,  and  consists  of  chapters  on 
the  Tongue,  Mouth  and  Fauces  as  the  thresholds  of  the 
abdominal  regions,  on  the  Pharynx,  Stomach,  Intestines, 
Mesentery,  Thoracic  Duct,  Glands,  Liver,  Pancreas,  Spleen, 
Kidneys,  Bladder,  and  the  Peritonoeum. 

The  Second  Part  likewise  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in 
1744.  It  treats  of  the  Viscera  of  the  Thorax,  and  is  com- 
posed of  chapters  on  the  Nose,  Larynx,  Trachea,  Lungs, 
Heora,  Thymus  Gland,  and  the  Diaphragm. 

The  Third  Part  appeared  in  London  in  1745.  It  treats  of 
the  Skin  and  the  Sense  of  Touch,  Organic  Forms  generally, 
the  Sense  and  Sensorium  of  Touch  specifically,  the  Use  of 
Toach,  and  the  Sense  of  Taste. 

This  third  part  was  the  last  of  Swedenborg's  physiological 
Publications.  The  work  he  had  mapped  out  for  himself  he 
**ver  completed;  yet  his  manuscripts  prove,  that  he  had 
^l^ttjoed  far  beyond  the  point  where  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
pinter;  among  them  is  a  work  on  the  Brain  of  upwards  of  a 
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thfiuaand  pages,  beudea  treatises  on  other  portions  of  the 
KiHly,  some  of  which  have  of  late  jeans  been  printed.  I 
sliall  not  cumber  these  pages  with  their  enumeration  or 
description,  but  enter  them  in  the  ample  catalogue  rofsoime 
to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  ^  Worship  and  Love  of  Chd^  although  published  in 

London  in  1745,  would  appear  to  have  been  written  several 

years  preceding  that  date.     Its  structural  affinity  is  closer  to 

<  The  Principia '  of  1734  than  to  <  The  Animal  Kingdom '  of 

1744,  though  annotated  with  his  later  thought.     In  ^  The 

^  iVt nctjpta  ^    Swedenborg  worked    out    Creation  as  far  as 

Piradise,  and  in  ^  The  Worship  and  Love  of  Chd '  he  takes 

XBf  the  thread  of   his  story  and  tells  us  how  Plants  and 

Animals,  and  Adam  and  Eve  were  made.     Why  he  entitled 

Ibs  book  '  De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei^'  I  cannot  divine ;  in  any 

ordinary  sense  it  seems  a  misnomer. 

He  opens  his  work  in  telling  us,  that  ^  walking  alone  in  a 

'pleMnt  grove  in  Autumn  for  the  purpose  of  composing  my 

^dioQghts,  and  observing  that  the  trees  were  shedding  their 

^Mitge,  and  that  the  falling  leaves  were  flying  around,  from 

^  I  became  serious  as  I  recollected  the  gratifications,  which 

^  grove,  from  the  beginning  of  Spring  even  to  this  season, 

'Ittd  communicated,  and  so   oflen   diffused   throughout  my 

'«yeMind. 

*Oii  seeing  this  change  of  scene,  I  began  to  meditate  on 


*  'Anv,  /.  D€  OuUueiAmore  Dei;  uhiagiturde  Tdluru  OHu,  Parailiso 
*^  HRBrio,  tmm  de  PrimogenUi  teu  Adami  NavUate,  InfanHa  el  Amore.  Ab 
'^■tt^Bnedenborg.    Londini,  1745.* 

'^^tll.  De  Conjttgio  Adami,  et  de  Amma^  Menie  luteUectuali,  Statu 
(if,  H  Imagime  Dei.    Ab  Eman.  Bwcdenborg.    Londini,  11  Aft.* 
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^  the  vicissitudes  of  times ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  whether  all 
^  things  relating  to  time  do  not  pass  through  similar  vicissi- 
^  tudes :  thus^  whether  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  lives  as 
^  well  as  forests ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  they  too  commence  in 
^  a  kind  of  Spring  and  blossom,  and  passing  throng  their 
^  Summer,  sink  rapidlv  into  their  old  age,  the  image  of 
^  Autumn.     Nor  is  this  the  case  only  with  individual  lives, 

*  but  also  with  the  World,  Nations  and  Societies.  The  World 
^  has  had  its  time  of  infancy  and  innocence  called  its  gold  and 
^  silver  ages,  which,  it  is  now  believed,  are  about  to  be  suc- 
^  ceeded  by  the  last  or  iron  ages,  which  in  their  turn  will 
'  shortly  moulder  away  into  rust  or  the  dust  of  day/ 

The  wise  Ancients,  he  goes  on  to  say,  clearly  perceived 
from  the  analogy  and  this  perpetual  authority  of  Nature, 
tliat  Man  must  have  had  Ids  Spring-time  of  innocence,  when 
Earth  was  a  self-cultivated  orchard  and  garden  of  Paradise 
fanned  with  zephyrs  and  wanned  with  a  gentle  and  con- 
siderate Sun. 

He  too  would  revive  and  contemplate  this  Paradise  with 
its  varied  circumstances  by  aid  of  the  mirrors  of  analogy. 

*  Xevertheless  without  the  favour  and  influence  of  the 

*  Supreme  Deity,  from  AVhom,  as  from  the  only  Fountain  and 

*  highest  Sun  of  Wisdom,  all  truths  flow  down  into  our 
'  understandings  inquiry  would  be  vain ;    wherefore   let  us 

*  with  adoration  supplicate  His  presence  and  His  favour.' 

With  this  solemn  invocation  he  commences  his  description 
of  Creation. 

The  Sun  is  surrounded  with  Earths,  which  by  their  varied 
attitudes  towards  him  bring  on  themselves  their  Seasons  and 
their  Days  and  Nights. 

*  Like  an  aged  parent  the  Sun  looks  on  these  revolving 
'  Globes  as  his  offspring ;  he  continually  consults  their  general 

*  and  particular  interests,  and  although  they  are  distant,  he 
'  never  fails  to  exercise  over  them  his  care  and  parental  pro- 
*tection;    he  cherishes  tlieni  with  the  warmth  issuing  from 
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immense  bosom;  he  adonis  their  bo^es  and  membel^ 

*  every  year  with  beautiful  clothing ;  he  nouiiBhcs  their  people 
'  with  a  constant  supply  of  food ;  he  promotes  the  life  of  all 
^  tlungs,  and  glorifies  them  in  his  radiance. 

'  Since  then  the  Sun  executes  all  the  Amotions  of  a  parent, 
^  it  follows  from  the  connection  and  tenour  of  causes,  that  if 
^  we  are  desirous  to  unfold  the  history  of  the  Earth  from  her 
^ori^n  and  earliest  infancy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
'  Sun  himself:  for  every  effect  is  a  continuity  of  causes  from 
'  the  first  cause ;  and  the  cause  by  which  anything  subsists  is 

*  continued  to  the  cause  by  which  it  exists,  since  subsistence  is 

*  a  kind  of  perpetual  existence.^* 

He  now  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  Elarth  in  its  birth,  or 
in  its  ^g. 

^  There  was  therefore  a  time  like  no  time  when  the  Sim 
'  was  pr^nant,  and  carried  in  his  womb  the  bodies  of  his  own 
'miiverse ;  and  when  his  time  was  come  he  emitted  them  into 

'space/t 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Sun  projected  from 

Inmaelf  the  Earths  as  they  now  exist ;  ^  it  was  impossible  that 

^he  could  carry  in  his  burning  focus  such  heavy  and  inert 

^bo^es.*     This  was  the  process. 

The  Sun  was  overspread  with  effluvias,  flowing  in  abun- 

^•aoe  and  in  every  direction  from  him.     These  in  course  of 

tiniK  condensed,  and  formed  a  nebulous  expanse,  like  the 

wUte  of  an  egg,  in  which  he  was  enclosed.}    On  the  outer 


*  Ptet  I.,  No.  7. 
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\  He  ezpUins  the  disappearance  of  Stars  from  this  cause ;  and  the  passage 
^  bt  taken  as  a  good  iUostration  of  Bwedenborg's  habit  of  patting  forth 
**<M|ieetBres  as  oertamties. 

'  It  is  nuuiilest  that  similar  incrustations  have  not  onfrequently  appeared 

'^tkeStanry  Heayens;  for  occasionally  new  Stars  have  been  scon  sinning 

*i&  great  brightness,  and  presently  by  degrecA  growing  dim,  yet  after- 

'vttdgfetufning  to  their  former  splendour,  or  altogether  vanishing;  which 

'^•tmn  ffoqf,  that  these  Stars  have  been  crusted  over  with  their  exhala- 
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surface  of  this  exhalation  a  crust,  like  the  shell  of  an  oggj  was 
formed.  The  Sun  thus  hemmed  in  burned  to  be  delivered. 
His  fiery  energies  at  last  gathered  force  to  crack  the  shell, 
which  broke  into  as  many  masses  as  there  are  Planets. 

For  a  while  they  lay  round  '  the  burning  bosom  of  their 
^  father  sucking,  as  it  were,  at  his  teats  ;^  but  presently  he 
began  to  cast  forth  other  exhalations,  which  turned  into 
Aiutus,  and  they  into  Ether  which  wrapped  itself  like  swad- 
dling clothes  about  the  infant  Planets. 

Ensphered  in  Ether,  and  through  the  Ether  impelled  by 
the  Sun,  '  the  Planets  commenced  to  rotate  and  to  creep,  and 
^  then  to  dance  like  little  children  in  quick  and  short  circuits 

*  around  their  father.   Slowly  and  by  degrees  they  moved  into 

*  wider  and  wider  orbits,  and  were  thus  gradually  weaned  from 
^  direct  dependence  on  his  glowing  bosom. 

*  Seven  children,  seven  Planets,*  were  in  this  way  bom 
^  from  the  Sun.  Each  according  to  its  size  and  weight  receded 
^  at  a  quicker,  or  a  slower  pace  from  its  natal  centre.     Some 

*  tions,  which  have  either  been  broken  and  their  beams  allowed  to  reappear,  or 

'  unbroken  continue  to  hide  them. 

<  If  we  compare  the  immense  magnitude  of  the  Sun  with  his  Planets, 
'  we  may  easily  see  that  such  a  crust  would  suffice  to  make  them  all  big  a^ 

*  they  are. 

'  This  crust  or  egg  was  the  chaos  so  famous  of  old,  consisting,  as  was 

*  supposed,  of  the  elements  of  all  things  in  a  heap  of  confusion,  from  which 
'  afterwards  was  educed  the  Cosmos.' — Note  D  to  No,  9. 

*  On  this  statement  has  been  hung  the  absurd  story  that  Swedcnborg  fore- 
told the  existence  of  Uranus,  the  seventh  Planet,  discovered  by  Herschel  in 
1781.  *'  The  Sun  and  Seven  Planets"  had  been  talked  about  ftom  the  mystical 
significance  of  the  number  seven  from  the  days  of  Pythagoras.  Sometimes 
the  Sun  was  reckoned  the  seventh,  sometimes  the  Moon,  and  some  conjectured 
the  existence  of  a  seventh  in  the  inordinate  space  between  the  orbits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter :  a  speculation  justified  in  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  troop 
of  Planetoids.  To  settle  the  question,  if  there  be  any,  that  Swedenborg  had 
no  peculiar  meaning,  or  credit  in  the  mention  of  Seven  Planets,  I  need  go  no 
further  than  a  book  now  on  my  table,  Carly  le*s  *  Hittory  of  Frethrkk  the  Oreat.* 
At  Reinsburg,  Prince  Frederick's  residence,  writes  Mr.  Carlyle,  '  the  moat 
'bridge  had  upon  it  Seven  Statues  representing  the  Seven  Planets,  each 
'  holding  in  her  hand  a  glass  lamp  in  the  form  of  n  globe.'  Vol.  IL,  p.  69. 
That  was  in  1739.    Further  on  1  shall  have  occasion  t^)  revert  to  this  matter. 
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'of  them  brought  along  with  them  from  the  palace  of  their 
^  parent  little  orbs  as  servants.  Our  Earth  brought  only  one 
'  as  a  handmaid^  which  is  called  the  Moon,  in  order  that  she 
'  might  reflect  the  glory  of  the  Sun  upon  her  face  in  the 
*  night.'* 

The  Earth  in  its  first  state  ^  was  a  large  heap  of  fluent 
^principles  of  inert  Nature,'  boiling  furiously  in  the  Sun's 
glare.  Innumerable  were  the  changes  necessary  to  condense 
these  principles  to  Water,  Salt,  Earths,  &c.,  so  that  from  them 
again  Plants  and  Animals  might  be  hatched. 

Two  agencies  are  seen  in  all  Nature,  when  anything  is 
produced — an  Active  and  a  Passive.  At  the  beginning  the 
Ether,  in  which  the  World  floated,  was  the  Active,  and  the 
World  itself  the  Passive.  From  the  marriage  of  the  two 
was  bom  the  Air,  which  swathed  the  Earth  like  a  robe, 
tempered  the  Sun's  rays,  and  gently  pressed  its  surface. 

The  Earth  then  began  to  contract  a  crust,  which  thickened 

like  a  scam  over  the  continually  boiling  mass.     In  this  state  it 

*  was  a  perfect  sphere  without  hills  or  valleys,  and  only  divided 

^  by  rivers  and  streams,  springing  up  from  hot-baths,  like  warm 

^ veins  in  a  new  body.'     It  was  o%'erspread  too  with  a  dense 

lust,  which  rose  into  the  Air,  and  returned  again  to  its  surface 

ai  t  heavy  dew.     *  This  virgin  Earth  was  now  like  a  new  egg 

^with  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms  hidden 

^mitB  substance.' 

Thus  the  Earth  hastened  to  her  maturity.  At  first,  whilst 
^loKMt  touching  the  Sun's  disk,  her  Seasons  were  so  rapid,  that 
^  ptsied  through  ages  of  years,  which  if  measured  by  our 
^  would  scarcely  equal  as  many  months ;  but  her  days  and 
Jttn  lengthened  as  she  retreated  from  her  parent.  Ouce  she 
••copied  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  once  that  of  Venus :  yea, 
we  is  not  a  space  between  her  present  orbit  and  the  Sun, 
•hidi,  during  her  retreat,  she  did  not  traverse. 


•  Part  I..  NoH.  10  and  11  abridpfd. 
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Tlicw;  nh(nt  ye^rn  d[  qnk  RisiiiTniic  "^ii—iiii  In^  dm 
Knrili  in  a  perpetual  Spvia^.  *Tba«  w^gm  nu  btnsiiimii» 
^  wiiirU,  nor  the  leaiit  cloud  bcivcuL  oiEr  sul  :fai}  mil  ^pionknir 

*  of  tlif*  Hun  and  Star^  In  perliseT:  maxaoEr  jmt  *»vnut  rhu 
^  Hini  iuhI  Kfirth  c/mspired  in  the  w-«}rk  ot  CrvKidiiiL. 

*  It  lifid  hvAiu  decreed  from  etcnucr  beihrcs  rhd  hirrk.  *ti£  du 
'  Hun,  tliat  the  Earth  fthould  iM>t  voir  haadL  xb^  Mwiiii'  iimi 
^  f'KK'*^  which  Hhe  lK>re  in  her  moit  ckdwcwii  wmnb  :  bac  t&ac 

*  Nhn  Hhouhl  bIho  nourish,  and  educate  tben  op  oi  ouitfpisDibaic 

*  lilr  in  the  niidHt  of  that  perfect  Spring,  m.  wbucn.  Ais  now 

*  hixunat4)(l. 

*  At  tho  ho^inning  of  this  Spring  the  Eartk  br)aic&c  oicck 

*  nioHi  lovely  tlowem  from  the  small  seeds,  wfakk  ]aj  otfiiRsc 

*  to  Im^i*  Hurfaco,     Thoy  were  variegated  in  a  nLTniii  ajrav 

*  inid  coloum,  numerous  as  the  delights  and  smiVnot'  Xacon. 
'  Mvi^ry  llowrr  disputed  with  its  neighbour  the  juaka  «  «il^> 

*  ^iinoi^     Ah  nuuiy  as  were  the  clods  of  earth  oo  whick  & 

*  Hun  raiurd  Imm  luMinis  were  the  varieties  of  tlormi  bmorr. 

*  Mmimo  wrrr  nuirkrd  with  Stars  picturing  the  Heavvtus^  wmi 

*  niiiih*  ii^lhvtrd  tho  Hun  flaming  with  his  rays,  and  ivprrwnicd 

*  lii«  nMnriM^;o  with  tlir  Karth. 

*  t  In  iJMt  Hoil  tonnod  fnmi  the  decay  of  the  flowers  sprang 

*  •iJMiilia,  ntid  tlhMi  tivrrt  )ji^rou]>ed  into  groves,  and  at  last  thne 
'  *i|t|ii<Mii>d    lltiit    dolioiourt   garden  called    Paradise,   through 

*  ^\lilili  uMi  iinuMnrriihlo  rivors  sporting  in  perpetual  diruits 
'  iMMMi^)  liiido  \\(  violrtH  and  evergreen  glades.  Such  was  the 
» 1)1  iti  xii'Pih*  \\{'  tlio  tluMitiv  of  our  World.'* 

Ill  iliit  |ii»iltMMioti  of  tlu'  Vrgi^tahle  Kingdom  the  Sun  reached 
I  III*  liiiiM  111  \\\n  iiowom.  lie  could  maintain  the  Paradise, 
\s  ltd  li  liiid  liiHMt  I'ti'iitiMl ;  hut  Paradise  was  only  a  means  to  an 
iiid  lii4(iota,  U\v\\n  and  Umsts  were  wanted  for  the  garden; 
(till  III  (hill  |ttoduotioii  tho  Hun  was  unequal. 

M^wmIiiiImu^    ln»iv   introduces   a  higher   force,  which   he 
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detcribes  as  the  Son  of  Life,  or  the  Spiritual  Sun.  This  Sun 
18  perfectly  dbtinct  from  the  visible  Sun ;  they  stand  in  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  of  master  and  servant,  of  Soul 
and  Body.  The  inner  Sun  is  to  the  spiritual  side  of  Creation 
all  that  the  outer  Sun  is  to  the  material  side.  This  Sun  of 
life  flows  immediately  from  the  Infinite,  or  from  God  Himself, 
Who  alone  IS,  and  by  this  Sun  He  animates  the  Souls  of 
Ihriiig  things  for  the  uses  of  their  life.'* 

The  inner  Sun  now  entered  on  his  labours  in  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom,  bending  every  plant  in  Paradise  to  the  service  of 
his  creative  purpose. 

In  the  tender  leaves  of  herbs  his  rays  formed  eggs,  which 
were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  outer  Sun  into  animalcula, 
worms  and  caterpillars,  from  which  arose  swarms  of  insects, 
and  butterflies,  whose  wings  of  gorgeous  dye  fanned  all  the 
flowers  in  rivalry  of  their  glories. 

^  Simbs  next  twisted  their  officious  twigs  into  nests  in 

*  which  eggs  were  developed,  and  birds  of  as  many  kinds 

^flew  forth  as  there  were  varieties  of  shrubs.     Seeds  were 

^|nt>videntially  scattered  around   by  willing  grasses  for  the 

^  nourishment  of  the  callow  broods.   The  lustre  of  the  plumage 

^€f  the  birds  irradiated  the  garden :  some  had  heads  crowned 

^aad  crested,  as  if  with  g^ms  and  diadems,  and  in  their  tails 

'dione  stars,  auroras,  and  rainbows. 'f 

Lastly,  quadrupeds  after  their  kind  were  bred  from  eggs, 
Wdied  and  nourished  with  the  help  of  the  trees ;  '  some 
^bearing  in  their  horns  so  many  proofs  of  their  descent  from 
'deforest.' 

Oor  author  held  the  idea,  that  there  is  a  correspondence 
^'Hween  the  various  orders  of  Plants  and  Animals :  thus  that 


*  Ko.  23  and  Note  Q.  This  doctrine  concerning  the  Spiritual  Sun  is 
■"Piited  from  *  The  Eeonomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,'  We  shall  see  it 
^  »  eaidinal  place  in  Swedenborg'n  Theolojry  »b  a  Divine  Revelation. 

t  .Vo.  26. 
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insects  were  bivd  from  herbs,  birds  from  shrobs,  and  quadru- 
peds from  trees. 

His  iiotiou  of  ^e  beasts  of  Paradise  was  not  the  common 
one  of  their  hanulcssness.  *  Some/  he  says,  *were  fierce,  and 
^  delighted  in  nothing  but  blood ;  some  were  black  with  gall 
^  and  had  sullen  countenances ;  some  were  haughty  with  self- 
^  admiration,  and  walked  with  a  strut ;  others  were  tame  and 
'  gentle,  and  quietly  bore  the  threats  and  haughtiness  of  their 

*  neighbours ;  but  others  were  timid  and,  fearful,  trembling  at  • 
^  the  mere  sight  of  fierceness ;  and  some  were  employed  only 

'  in  the  pleasures  of  love,  and  were  continually  sportive.* 

'  As  the  Earth  gave  birth  to  creeping  things,  birds  and 
'  beasts,  so  in  the  same  order  did  the  beds  of  rivers,  clothed 

*  with  their  own  vegetation,  breed  aquatic  animals  of  every 

*  species.  First,  tortoises  and  shell-fish ;  then  fish  with  fins, 
^  which  are  in  the  water  what  birds  are  in  the  air ;  and  lastly, 
'  amphibious  reptiles  and  the  great  monsters,  which  walk  the 

*  broad  bottoms  of  the  waters  as  their  firm  ground. 't 

A  fully  garnished  World  now  stood  waiting  for  its  King. 
For  his  touch  there  was  the  bahiiy  wannth  of  the  Spring ;  for 
his  smell  the  fragance  of  a  wilderness  of  flowers ;  for  his  mouth 
fruits  of  exquisite  flavour;  for  his  ear  the  song  of  the  birds; 
for  his  eyes  the  majesty  of  the  Heavens  and  the  loveliness  of 
the  Earth.  All  things  longed  for  Man  their  Master ;  for  him, 
'  who  was  the  first  in  the  infinite  intuition  of  the  Deity,  but 
^  the  last  in  His  Creation,  being  at  once  its  epitome  and  its 
'  crown. 

'  There  was  no  object,  not  even  the  smallest,  from  which 
'  some  resemblance  of  Deitv  did  not  shine  forth ;  therefore  all 

*  things  languished  with  desire  to  be  enjoyed  by  some  being, 
'  who  could  return  everlasting  thanks  to  the  Deity  for  himself 

*  and  for  them.'} 
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The  Birth  of  Adam. 

*  There  was  a  grove  in  the  most  temperate  region  of  the 
'Earth,  a  very  Paradise  in  Paradise.  In  its  midst  grew  a 
*  fruit  tree,  which  bare  a  small  egg,  in  which  as  in  a  jewel, 
'Nature  concealed  herself  with  her  highest  powers  for  the 
'  initiament  of  the  most  consummate  Body.  This  fruit  tree 
'  was  hence  called  the  Tree  of  Life. 

*  This  little  egg  was  not  as  yet  fecundated,  only  Nature  had 
^  collected  into  it,  as  into  a  sacred  little  ark,  her  most  precious 
'treasures,  and  provided  it  with  such  noble  furniture,  as  a 
'  bride  prepares  for  her  bed  chamber. 

'  When  Nature  had  thus  in  every  respect  completed  her 
'  work  and  gathered  up  her  circumferences  into  this  egg  as  a 
'  centre,  then  the  Supreme  Mind  came  to  meet  her,  and  infused 
'  into  the  e^  a  Soul  by  means  of  concentrated  rays  of  the 
'  Sun  of  Life.'* 

At  once  developement  began,  and  all  the  plants  of  the  grove 
proffered  their  service  to  the  coming  man. 

'  The  branch  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  bore  the  precious 
'  egg,  unfolded  into  a  soft  and  easy  nest,  covered  with  thin  bark 
'ind  leaves.  The  adjacent  trees  instilled  their  sap  into  the 
'  roots  of  the  honoured  tree,  rejoicing,  that  they  were  allowed 
^  to  be  so  useful.     The  Sun  dared  not  approach  with  his  hot 

*  beams  save  through  the  mitigation  of  a  circle  of  translucent 

*  ipples.   The  air  breathed  with  gentlest  fear  among  the  leaves ; 
*tnd  the  young  shoots  of  the  surrounding  trees  knit  themselves 

nrto  a  cradle  for  the  babe,  which  was  lined  with  cotton,  wafled 
from  the  cotton  trees  by  the  helpful  winds. 

'  Nor  was  Nature  alone  at  hand,  and  urgent  with  all  her 

'lids;  but  Heaven  also  was  favourable  with  its  presence.     Its 

Qihalntants,  or  Spiritual  Idinds,  were  let  down  for  this  gra- 

oous  purpose,  that  they  might  second  and  direct  the  offices 

rf  Nature :  also,  that  they  might  drive  away  whatever  would 


*  Part  I.,  'Sm.  32  and  38. 
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^  iufetit  the  sacred  grove;  for  instantly,  when  any  fierce  anintah 
^  loaped  its  fence,  they  were  strudc:  with  sudden  terror,  and  fled 
^  uwuy  Into  the  woods,  or  with  faltering  steps  dropped  on  their 
'  kiuH)s ;  as  if  to  worship  their  prince  and  lord.  Pure  Spiritoal 
^  KHHencoH,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  issues  firom  them^ 
^  i*an  so  affect  and  astonish  minds  in  Nature,  that  they  forget 
^  theinsi^Ives,  and  even  adopt  habits  contrary  to  the  habit  of 
'  their  lifo/* 

As  tiiuo  elapsed  the  egg-bearing  bough  declined  nearer 
aiitl  nearer  the  cotton  cradle,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the 
hahy-muii  erueked  his  slicll,  ahd  begun  to  breathe  the  air. 

The  Spiritual  Minds  or  Essences,  (a  kind  of  Intellectual 
(lases,  which  at  this  tune  was  Swedenborg's  idea  of  Angek,) 
^  iuiauiinously  ivsolvcd,'  he  says,  ^  to  institute  a  festival  in 
^  (*elel»rati(m  of  Adam's  birth-day,  the  last  of  Creation  and 

*  the  tirst  o(  the  Unman  Kace.     Wherefore  they  devised  a 

*  new  spDPt  called  Panidisiacal,  never  before  sported  in  the 
'  I  heavens;  hnt  ni>t  bv  dancing  such  as  terrestrial  nymphs 
'  pnrsne.  The  sport  consisted  of  revolutions  and  mutual  in- 
^  rinxes  in  circuits  and  spiral  windings,  like  so  many  labyrinths 
'  to  our  sight.     They  ran  up  from  a  circumference  to  a  centre 

*  in  sueh  a  way,  that  every  one  felt  himself  to  be  the  very 
'  imnoht  of  the  centre.  Nor  was  this  all.  Ravished  with 
^  delight  they  broke  out  fi\>m  the  centre  into  a  new  rotation, 
'  luid  then  hack  again  in  such  a  way,  that  they  no  longer 
'  ennilated  what  is  perpetual,  but  what  is  infinite.      They  felt 

*  in  tins  sport  not  as  if  thev  were  many,  but  as  if  they  were 

*  one ;  and  the  delight  of  each  communicated,  and  every  one 

*  hnrnetl  with  the  joy  of  all.  This  action  and  their  ecstasy 
'  Hoo(le<l  the  brain  of  the  Babe,  so  that  his  lungs  forgot  to 
'  breathe    in   eonse<[uenee  of   the   festive   stupor  and  lovely 

*  swoon  of  the  spirits  in  the  fibres.     The  Babe  and  themselves 

*  they  presented  to  the  Supreme  Deity,  Who  hailed  them  with 
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^  His  grace   and  favour.      Then   bursting  forth   under  the 

*  fervour  of  this  Divine  honour  they  again  unwound  them- 
'  selves,  and  twined  and  gUded  into  one  another  in  marveUous 

*  fluxions.'* 

Naked  and  beautiful  as  a  god  the  Babe  reclined  on  his 
downy  couch  sucking  the  ends  of  branches  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
which  nourished  him  with  milk ;  ^  sometimes  lying  on  his  back 

*  whilst  the  milk  dropped  straight  into  his  open  mouth.'  When 
he  slept  his  little  hands  were  raised,  closely  folded,  towards 
Heaven.  By  and  bye  he  crept  out  of  his  bed,  and  laid  hold 
of  whatever  came  in  his  way ;  but  he  could  come  to  no  harm ; 
for  '  Spiritual  Minds  stood  near  ready  to  provide  for  every 

*  movement  of  this  little  son  of  the  Supreme  Governor.'  He 
grasped  the  flowers,  whose  colours  pleased  his  eye,  and  their 
odours  his  nose ;  and  his  ear  awoke  to  the  voice  of  singing 
birds ;  and  nothing  gratified  his  senses,  but  what  was  whole- 
some and  helpful  to  the  growth  of  his  Body  and  Mind. 

'  All  these  things  were  done  under  the  influence  of  the 

*  Supreme  Deity.     From  His  power  all  act.     He  is  all  in  all, 

*  the  one  Life ;  from  His  Life  we  live,  and  living,  act.'f 

The  Boy  could  not  walk,  '  but  crawled  about  as  a  reptile, 
'  which  his  Soul  observed  with  a  mixture  of  concern  and 
'  indignation,  and  used  all  her  endeavours  to  lift  him  and  set 
'  him  on  his  feet. 

*  Intent  on  this  purpose  no  means  were  wanting ;  for  the 
'  Soul  from  the  centres  and  sanctuaries  of  all  the  Arts  and 

*  Sciences  conceives  her  operations,  and  subdues  the  things  of 

*  Nature  to  her  ends. 

*  To  get  the  Boy  to  walk  his  Soul  contrived  various,  but 

*  at  the   same  time   lovely,  tricks.      She  bent  his  eyes  on 

*  beautiful  fruits  hanging  aloft,  and  inspired  in  him  a  desire 
^  to  touch  them,  adding  also  strength  to  his  muscles ;  and  in 

*  like  manner  she  filled  him  with  a  longing  to  eat  grapes, 

*  Part  I..  Nu.  42.  f  Tart  I.,  No.  43. 
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•  whiKii   aunj:  ituri-  oa   tbe  Tines^  that   by  dinging  to  the 

•  bnin<:ii»fs  ':it  rnfgi:  IiR  hizndelf  npvaurda. 

'  ^*«^vt^>cul  i.Tt^ail  ;tl»}  ^ied  their  divine  canning  to  these 
'■■:*:iv:L^iiz<   }£  tibf   S.»aL  and  by  feigned  delights  sported 

•  vi'ji  jii.i  ,-ln:ii::iT»ea:eti  him.     At  one  time,  they  represented 

•  ^b«.>vte  iiLi^  aeihi  4  p^fmient  Paradise  wreathed  with  garhindft 
'jji«i  U'.'iwx^ivs:   at  azK»€hier«  thev  led  him  to  think,  that  he 

•  siw  iiifnitsw  Ji»  :««.'  oiany  little  brothers,  winged  and  flying 

•  rApi'i  V.     ^V>  h«-  5pnuu:  np  to  play  m-ith  them,  they  retreated, 
'  jii'i  thtfu  the  *.  Tie  ail  ui^ie  him  imagine,  that  he  also  had  wings 

•  whv^n:fwirii  t«.»  tiv  after  them. 

'  F'.»r  :he  luojibitant*  olf   Heaven,  before  pure  eyes  and 

•  Mill  U  fi^tr  frijiu  earthly  love««  are  aMe  to  represent  anything, 

•  Liud  at  the  same  time  to  enkindle  in  those  Minds  any  ardour 

•  au'l  attouti«.»u  thev  please.* 

'  By  t!iei>e  s^vrtive  blaudlshiueuts  and  delightful  fasdna- 
'  :l:*us  oiir  iutaut  iu  the  space  of  a  few  days  was  set  upon  his 

•  tcvr,  aul  walked  er^vt  with  his  liace  turned  upwards  to  the 

•  Stiirry   Heaveu ;    uor  was  he  willing  to  let  it  down  again, 

'  t'xv^\*pt  wheu  he  wished  to  eat  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  his 

•  Ikm.Iv/t 

Thus  fur  SwedeuU.>rg's  book  has  some  fascination  notwith- 
^tiUldIll^  a  heavily  florid  style;  but  having,  with  the  due 
eiitorprisi'  and  loug  sutteriug  of  a  biojjrapher,  gone  over  its 
sub^tjuoiit  pages,  which  descriln*  the  education  of  Adam,  I  can 
advise  no  roiulcr  U^ut  on  pleasure  to  adventure  across  its  dry 
;uul  Siiudv  flats. 

He  dosi*rilH»s  AJaiirs  Mind  as  an  Olympus  in  the  Bndn. 
In  its  highest  or  iinnust  chambers  dwells  the  Soul ;  in  its 
inidtlle  chainlK^rs  Intelligences  or  Wisdoms,  who  he  styles 
the  SouPs  daughters ;  and  in  its  lowest  chambers  Sciences  or 
Knowledges,  who  are  8t»r>-ants  to  the  gmls  alH>ve. 


*  Thih  sentence  ha^  h  iiuiiked  importance  in  cimuoction  with  Swi'dcnborg 

liiiu.-clt. 
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These  taculties  in  Adam's  head  he  sets  debating  in 
Gompanj  with  Angels  or  pure  Spiritual  Essences,  his  Soul 
exceeding  the  others  in  volubiUt j ;  instructing  Adam  in  the 
bieaaednees,  which  attends  the  rigid  subordination  of  the  lower 
powers  to  the  higher ;  and  of  the  danger  of  the  Senses,  with 
die  help  of  the  servile  Sciences,  putting  their  rightful  mis- 
tresses, Wisdoms  and  Intelligences,  under  foot,  and  throwing 
the  whole  mental  Olympus  into  anarchy  and  darkness. 

For  instance  Adam  felt,  that  he  lived  of  himself  as  an 

independent  existence ;  and  the  Sciences  in  his  Mind,  which 

were  the  mere  registers  of  his  sensations,  were  quite  ready 

to  attest,  that  his  feebng  was  the  fact.    Here  however  Wisdom 

intervened  and  proved  to  him,  that  whilst  it  was  necessary 

and  inevitable,  that  he  should  ,^df  self-existent  and  independent, 

yet,  that  the  reality  was  the  exact  reverse  of  his  feeling  ;  for 

he  might  be  aware,  that,  but  for  the  play  of  Nature  on  his 

Senses  he  could  never  have  attained  consciousness,  and  but  for 

the  instant  influx  and  presence  of  the  Deity  in  his  Soul,  he 

would  not  abide  in  life  for  a  moment.     To  harbour  then  the 

notion  of  his  independence  would  be  to  yield  himself  a  prey 

to  the  deepest  delusion. 

Swedenborg  thus  gives  us  an  idea  of  Man  as  a  Veil  of 
Ignorance  hanging  between  God  and  Nature.  His  Soul  is 
leicribed  as  inhabited  by  God,  made  wise  with  His  wisdom 
^  knowing  all  things.  In  proportion  as  this  Veil  is  pierced 
•wl  God  and  Nature  meet,  Man  becomes  consciously  intelli- 
pQt  Adam^s  education  consisted  in  making  holes  through 
^  Veil  and  permitting  the  Soul  and  Nature  to  flow  together. 

The  second  part  of  the  ^  De  Cvltu  et  Amove  Bei^  is  not 
^^ji  found  bound  up  with  the  first,  and  copies  of  it  are  rarer 
ttdmore  difficult  to  obtain.  There  seems  no  reason  for  its 
*q>*ratc  publication,  as  it  is  merely  a  brief  continuation  of 
^he  story,  describing  the  birth  of  Eve,  her  education,  and 
luuriage  to  Adam. 
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There  was  a  grove  distant  some  Airlongs  from  Adam^s, 
and  its  perfect  duplicate.  One  evening  Adam  strolled  into 
this  grove,  and  night  coming  on  he  lay  down  to  sleep  under 
its  Tree  of  Life.  In  a  dream  a  beautiftil  nymph  appeared  to 
him,  and  moved  by  passion  he  sought  to  fold  her  in  his  arms, 
when  like  a  light  cloud  she  glided  away.  '  In  attempting  to 
^  catch  her  he  so  irritated  the  parts  about  his  thorax,  that  one 
'  of  his  ribs  seemed  to  him  to  leap  out  of  its  place,  the  nerves 
^  being  so  strained  by  the  action  of  his  mind  and  the  blood  in 
'  the  breast  being  put  in  commotion  by  the  heart.    After  some 

*  eflFort  he  seemed  to  himself  to  catch  her,  and  covered  her  lips 

*  and  cheeks  with  kisses.  At  this  moment,  when  she  appeared 
'  more  beautiful  than  ever,  he  suddenly  awoke,  and  found,  to 
'  his  grief,  that  he  had  been  dreaming. 

*  He  did  not  know,  that  the  apple-tree  under  which  he 
'  rested  bore  the  egg  from  which  his  future  wife  was  to  be 

*  bom,  and  that  it  was  her  picture  he  had  courted  so  eagerly 
^n  his  sleep;  that  the  branch  at  his  breast,  lying  in  his 
^  bosom,  was  what  he  had  embraced  in  his  arms ;    and  that 

*  the  very  egg  itself  was  what  he  had  pressed  with  his  lips 
^  and  his  kisses ;  and  in  so  doing  had  infused  into  it  a  living 

*  Soul  from  his  own.'* 

He  left  the  grove  sorrowing  for  the  beautiful  maid  he  had 
seen  and  lost,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  happy  deed  he  had 
done. 

In  due  season  Eve  was  hatched,  and  was  watched  over  by 
Celestial  Essences  just  as  Adam  had  been ;  and  by  them  she 
was  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  Swedenborgian  meta- 
physics and  physiology  relating  to  the  Olympus  of  Soul, 
Wisdoms,  Intelligences  and  Knowledges,  the  cortical  and 
cineritious  substances  of  the  Brain,  the  Animal  Spirits, 
Nerves,  Veins,  Fibres,  Forms,  Vortices,  et  cetera^  to  which 
with  an  awful  audacity  our  author  assures  us, '  Eve  listened 
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^with  rapturous  delight'  and  asked  for  more  in  sentences 

*  of  this  portentous  pattern — *  I  pray  you  instruct  me  by 
*your  skilful  eloquence,  whether  or  not  Creation  descends 

*  from  the  centre  in  perpetual  spirals,  and  in  its  descent  ex- 

*  panda  itself  and  grows.'  Truly  poor  Eve,  at  that  rate  far 
excelled  any  of  her  daughters  in  a  London  drawing-room  in 
patience  and  politeness.  The  Celestial  Essences  make  answer 
in  corresponding  lingo,  which  Eve  with  unabated  courage  and 
hypocrisy  is  said  to  have  '  snatched  up  with  greedy  ear.' 

Finally,  we  come  to  her  meeting  with  Adam,  and  with 
a  deep  sense  of  relief  escape  from  the  weary  windiness  of  the 
Heavenly  Essences. 

One  day  the  Essences  opened  out  to  her  about  Adam 
telling  her,  "  He  is  not  far  oflf ;  we  see  him,  but  he  does  not 
^  see  us ;  he  is  looking  towards  thee,  so  turn  thy  head  aside, 
**and  let  him  come  to  thee,  and  court  thee  with  humble 
"^  entreaty.  Thou  art  now  to  be  the  partner  of  his  life  and 
^  bed  ;  he  is  assigned  to  thee  by  Heaven  ;  this  is  the  day  of 
**your  marriage,  and  the  hour  of  your  union  is  at  hand." 

^  Connubial  Essences  at  this  instant  drew  her  hair,  which 
^hung  in  ringlets  round  her  neck,  through  a  golden  circlet  and 
^(listened  it  in  a  knot ;  and  they  placed  a  crown  of  diamonds  on 
'her  head ;  and  adorned  her  as  a  bride  waiting  for  her  husband 
'  with  a  few  simple  ornaments  suited  to  her  radiant  beauty. 

^Adam  bad  long  been  trying  to  re-discover  the  grove 
^ where  he  had  experienced  his  ravishing  vision;  and  his 
^fiulores,  and  his  desire  for  the  beauteous  maid  began  to  cloud 
%life  with  restlessness  and  care.  This  happy  day  in  pur- 
'  tmg  his  search  he  spied  the  Angel  of  his  dream  in  the  very 
'fltth  and  exdumed,  ^'  I  see  clearly  that  she  is  mine,  for  she  is 
***from  my  own  bosom,  and  from  my  own  life."  ' 

Eve,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  that  marriage,  of  which 
^  Essences  had  spoken,  caught  a  glimpse  of  Adam.  In- 
*<»ntly  a  blush  suffused  her  face,  and  her  life  sparkled  into  a 
^'^ge  and  delicious  flame  of  love,  and  tinged  like  a  rose 
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she  stood  a  naked  image  of  celestial  grace.  The  Essences 
beckoned  Adam  on ;  they  touched,  embraced,  entered  into 
converse,  and  became  the  parents  of  all  living.* 

"Of  course  Swedenborg  wrote  all  this  confessedly  as 
"  fiction,"  says  the  reader.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  did ; 
nay,  my  own  conviction  is,  that  he  believed  every  word  of  it 
as  sincerely  as  he  ever  believed  anything.  We  have  noticed 
his  proneness  in  *  The  Principia^  '  The  Infintt^^  and  *  The 
*  Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  '  to  set  forth  his  fancies  in 
full  detail  as  certainties ;  and  *  The  Worship  and  Love  of  Ood  * 
is  only  an  ampler  development  of  the  same  speculative  prac- 
tice. Many  who  will  read  with  composure  and  admiration  his 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Elements  from  Points  of 
Force,  and  of  Earth  from  Water,  will  start  appalled  at  the 
notion,  that  he  was  in  earnest  in  describing  the  creation  of 
Plants,  Insects,  Birds,  Beasts  and  Fishes,  and  above  all  of 
Adam  and  Eve;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Intuition| 
which  could  evolve  the  story  of  the  former  should  hesitate 
about  the  latter.  We  are  as  yet  on  the  verge  of  the  world  of 
wonders  drawn  from  the  depths  of  the  Swcdenborgian  Soul,t 

*  Part  II.,  Nos.  109  and  110. 

t  In  deaUng  with  the  theory  of  *  The  Prindpia,'  and  *  The  Worship  and 
^  Lave  of  Ood^  Canning  and  Frere's  exquisite  parody,  *The  Lotos  of  the 
Triangles,*  written  in  ridicule  of  Dr.  Darwin's  *  Love$  of  the  Planit^^  has 
often  come  to  mind ;  and  had  the  wits  read  Swedenhorg  they  could  scarcely 
have  quizzed  him  in  some  particulars  more  happily. 

Darwin  considered,  that  Lines  were  generated  hy  the  motion  of  Points, 
Planes  hy  the  lateral  motion  of  Lines,  and  Solids  from  Planes  by  a  similar 
process,  and  that  in  Matter  so  produced  six  filaments  commenced  to  operate 
and  wrought  out  organized  Nature :  hence  sing  the  satirists — 

*  But  chief,  thou  Nurse  of  the  Didactic  Muse, 
'  Divine  Nonsensia,  all  thy  soul  infuse  ; 

'  The  charms  of  Secants  and  of  Tangents  tell, 

*  How  Loves  and  Graces  in  an  Angle  dwell ; 

*  How  slow  progressive  Points  protract  the  Liiie, 

*  As  pendent  spidera  spin  the  filmy  twine ; 
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'  How  lengthened  Iamm^  impetaons  sweeping  round, 

'  Spread  the  wide  Planer  and  mark  its  circling  bound ; 

'  How  Plane$,  their  subetance  with  their  motion  grown, 

'  Form  the  huge  Cuhtj  the  Cylinder,  the  Cone. 
*  We  may  therefore  conceive  the  whole  of  our  present  Unirerse  to  have 
*been  orig^inally  concentrated  in  a  single  Point;  we  may  conceire  this 
'primeral  Point,  or /mfiefifiii  taliens  of  the  UniTerse,  CYolving  itself  by  its  own 
'  energiea,  to  have  moved  forwards  in  a  straight  Line,  aul  infinitum,  till  it 
'  grew  tired ;    after  which  the  right  Line,  which  it  had  generated  would 

*  b^;in  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  a  lateral  direction,  describing  an  Area  of 
'infinite  extent.  This  Area,  as  soon  as  it  became  conscious  of  its  own 
'  existencey  would  begin  to  ascend  or  descend,  according  as  its  specific  gravity 
'might  determine  it,  forming  an  immense  solid  Space  filled  with  vacuum, 
'  and  capable  of  containing  the  present  existing  universe. 

'  Space  being  thus  obtained,  and  presenting  a  suitable  nidus  or  receptacle 
'  for  the  generation  of  chaotic  matter,  an  immense  deposit  of  it  would  be 
'gndnally  accumulated;  after  which,  the  filament  of  fire  being  produced 
*!■  the  chaotic  mass  by  an  idiosyncrasy,  or  self-formed  habit  analogous  to 
'fermentation,  explosion  would  take  place;  suns  would  be  shot  from  the 
'central  chaoa;  planets  firom  suns;  and  satellites  from  planets.  In  this  state 
'of  thing*  the  filament  of  organization  would  begin  to  exert  itself  in  those 

*  independent  masses,  which  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  exposed  the  greatest 

'tnrfaoe  to  the  action  of  light  and  heat.    This  filament,  after  an  infinite 

'  teriea  of  ages,  would  begrin  to  ramify,  and  its  viviparous  ofispring  would 

'fivernfy  their  forms  and  habits,   so  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to 

'the  Tariooa  incunabula^  which  Nature  had  prepared  for  them.   Upon  this 

'view  of  things  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  first  effort  of  Nature 

'  terminated  in  the  production  of  Vegetables,  and  that  these  being  abandoned 

'to  their  own  energies,  by  degrees  detached  themselves  from  the  surface  of 

'the  earth,  and  supplied  themselves  with  wings  and  feet,  according  as  their 

'different  propensities  determined  them  in  favour  of  aerial  and  terrestrial 

'extstenoe.    Others,  by  an  inherent  disposition  to  society  and  civilization, 

'nd  by  a  stronger  effinrt  of  volition,  would  become  Men.    These  in  time 

'would  restrict  themselves  to  the  use  of  their  htJid  feet;  their  tails  would 

'  gndoaUy  mb  off  by  sitting  in  their  caves  or  huts  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at 

'i domesticated  state;  they  would  invent  language  and  the  use  oi  fire,  with 

'ov  present  and  hitherto  imperfect  system  of  society.    In  the  meanwhile,  the 

*  /Wi  and  Alga,  with  the  Corallines  and  Madrepores,  would  transform  thera- 

'ntvesintojCfA  and  would  gradually  populate  all  the  submarine  portion  of 

'the  globe.'— TAe  ^fifi-/aco6tfi,  No.  23, 16  April,  1798. 
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A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 


We  have  now  gone  over  Swedenborg'a  doings,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  up  to  1743-45,  or  his  55th  year,  and  ere  we  pass 
the  gate,  that  leads  to  another  country,  to  new  scenes  and  new 
pursuits,  let  us  pause  awhile,  and  take  a  glance  across  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  travelled. 

If  Swedenborg  had  died  at  this  juncture,  it  is  not  likely, 
that  his  name  would  have  been  known  beyond  the  catalogues 
of  libraries  where  some  of  his  volumes  chance  to  be  stored.  In 
his  own  day  his  writings  met  with  very  little  notice.  Last 
century,  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  in  this,  literary 
celebrity  was  dependent  upon  social  influence,  and  of  social  in- 
fluence Swedenborg  had  little  or  none.  When  he  had  written 
a  book  in  Stockholm  he  hastened  to  Amsterdam  or  Leipsic  to 
print  it.  He  presented  a  copy  to  a  learned  man  here,  and  a 
learned  man  there,  who  sent  him  a  letter  of  thanks  and  praises, 
and  tlien  probably  shelved  and  forgot  it.  This  done,  all  else 
he  left  to  the  enterprise  of  his  bookseller,  and  relapsed  into 
the  solitude  of  business,  study  and  travel.  Had  he  been  a 
professor  in  some  German  University,  and  lived  under  the 
stimulus  of  controversy  he  might  have  divided  philosophic 
empire  with  Christian  Wolf.  It  is  true,  he  was  bountifully 
aided  for  a  season  by  the  purse  and  patronage  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  but  to  keep  writings  like  his  before  the  eye  of 
the  world  required  persistent  personal  activity,  and  the  service 
of  a  clique  of  admirers  as  claqueurs. 

The  practical  parts  of  his  '  Opera  Phtlosophica  et  Mine- 
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^ralia^  were  not  altogether  neglected.  The  chapters  on  the 
converuon  of  iron  into  steel  were  reprinted  at  Strasburg  in 
1737 ;  and  the  treatise  on  iron  was  translated  into  French  by 
Bouchu,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1762  in  the  magnificent 
^  Description  des  Arts  et  Metiers  f  and  Cramer  in  his  ^Elements 
^ofAeArt  of  Assaying^  owns,  that  Swedenborg  has  *  given  the 
^  best  accoonts,  not  only  of  the  methods  and  newest  improve- 
^ments  in  metallic  works  in  all  places  beyond  the  seas,  but 
^  also  of  those  in  England  and  the  American  colonies.' 

Very  pleasant  also  at  this  day  it  is  to  find  Dr.  Percy 
reviving  and  indicating  Swedenborg^s  peculiar  claim  to  the 
attention  of  metallurgists.     He  writes — 

^  The  metaUurgical  works  of  this  remarkable  man  seem  to 

*  be  very  imperfectly  known — at  least  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 

*  quoted ;  and  yet  none  are,  in  my  judgment,  more  worthy  of 
'  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  history  of  metallurgy. 
*They  form  two  tolerably  thick  folio  volumes,  copiously 
^  illustrated  with  copper-plate  engravings,  and  magnificently 
Sprinted.'* 

Swedenborg  was  unfortunate  in  writing  in  Latin.     Phi- 
losophy bad  largely  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  professional 
students,  to  whom  of  old  it  had  been  an  exclusive  possession  ; 
and  it  was  cultivated  by  men  and  women,  who  either  did  not 
read  Latin,  or  read  it  imder  difficulty  and  without  delight. 
Berkeley's  idealism.  Hartley's  vibrations,  Butler's  Analogy^ 
Hume's  scepticism,  Beid's  common  sense,  Jonathan  Edwards's 
predestination,  Condillac's  sensationalism,  Kant's  '  Critique 
</  Pure  BeasorC  were  all  introduced   to   the  world   about 
Swedenborg's  time ;  and  unquestionably,  they  all  owed  much 
of  dieir  acceptance  and  repute  to  their  promulgation  in  living 
tongues. 

Whilst  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  popularity 
vlttdi  Swedenborg  might  have  attained  had  he  endured  the 


•  'MHaUurgy,'  by  John  Percy,  M.D.,  Part  I.,  p.  439.     Londcm.  1861 
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critical  frictMn  of  Loodofi  or  Ptoia^  aai  knftttii  k»ir  tojhUneap 
Iiim:3elf  to  the  tastes  and  undaataafa^  of  tbeir  Blefanr  and 
Mientific  coteries^  we  maj  yet  aaeert^  tkat  kai  kb  wrhii^ 
ad  tbej  exist  been  pohfehed  in  Ki^fafc  or  Fiendi  h  k  not 
Ukelr,  that  tber  would  hare  liad  anv  Terr  cnneat  socceagw  TlirT 
embodied  no  marked,  nor  dear,  nor  new.  nor  extnane  doctrine. 
Berkelev,  Harder,  and  CondiDac  set  forth  prinopleac  which 
could  be  laid  Indd  of^  or  at  least  goaaped  about  by  cmy- 
bodj;  bat  it  would  hare  been  difficnh  to  formulate  what 
Swedenborg  tangtit*  Wolf  had  anticipated  him.  by  his  own 
admission,  in  much  that  was  pecnliar  in  *  Tke  Primcipiai  **  Tie 
^  Infinite^  was  little  more  than  a  promise  and  a  gnesi :  and  he 
bli^ted  and  superseded  ^  The  Eoof^my  of  At  Amimal  Kmydoany* 
almost  as  soon  as  puUiahed,  by  his  Prol(^;ue  to  ^  Tie  Amimtal 
KtnffdomJ* 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  these  writings  of  Sweden- 
borg merit  but  slight  praise.  They  are  not  wanting  in  passages, 
which  may  be  read  with  some  pleasure ;  but  as  a  whole  they 
are  diffuse,  iterative,  and  confused  to  an  oppressive  degree. 
There  is  frequently  no  more  reason  that  you  should  not  com- 
mence reading  firom  the  middle  of  one  of  his  chapters  than 
that  you  should  firom  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  often  only  after 
much  wandering  over  his  pages,  and  bringing  their  distant 
parts  into  contact,  that  you  succeed  in  mastering  his  drift  and 
meaning.  I  should  suppose  he  wrote  rapidly  and  without 
revision ;  and  thus  he  punished  his  readers  for  his  own  ease* 
Wlien  he  does  take  pains  and  attempts  eloquence,  his  style 
becomes  heavy  and  formal  and  his  imagery  lumbering.  He 
lacked,  in  short,  that  fCre  art,  which  marshals  ideas  in  such 
fine  order,  that  they  march  fi-om  the  mind  of  the  teacher  into 
the  easy  occupation  of  the  mind  of  the  taught. 

Forgotten  as  soon  as  published  Swedenborg's  writings 
anterior  to  1745  suffered  resurrection  in  English  in  1845. 
In  that  year  '  The  Swedenborg  Association '  was  formed  in 
London  for  their  revival.     Translations  of  his  several  works 
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were  made  under  the  reverent  and  scholarly  editorship  of 
Dr,  Wilkinson,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold,  and  Mr.  Stnitt* 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  life ; 
bat  the  event  proved,  that  they  had  been  raised  from  the 
grave  to  endure  the  pain  of  a  second  death.  The  editions  of 
a  thousand  copies  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  advertising 
remain  unexhausted.  The  fervour  of  the  Associates  soon 
died  out  as  the  public  remained  deaf  to  all  their  cries  for 
attention.  Purchasers  tried  to  read  tiic  glorified  volumes,  but, 
making  little  progress  in  their  tough  and  dry  substance,  placed 
them  in  the  book-case  to  await  that  more  convenient  season, 
which  seldom  comes  to  books  once  tasted  and  set  aside.  Beyond 
the  translators,!  question  whether  more  than  a  dozen  people  ever 
struggled  through  ]tfr.  Clissold's  edition  of  The Prtnctpia^  or 
Dr.  Wilkinson^s  of  *  The  Aniinal  Kingdoni,'*  Amongst  many 
ready  to  swear  to  their  supreme  excellence,  I  have  searched 
in  vain  to  find  more  than  two  or  three,  who,  on  pressure, 
coald  own  to  any  intimate  familiarity  with  their  contents. 

In  speaking  in  this  strain  of  Swedenborg's  writings, 
previous  to  1745, 1  am  aware,  that  I  am  nmning  counter  to 
■ome  opinions  of  which  Mr.  Emerson  has  been  the  popular 
exponent;  and  perhaps  I  cannot  deal  more  fairly  with  my 
mder  than  by  quoting  some  of  his  statements.* 

*  Swedenborg,*  says  he,  *  printed  these  scientific  works  in 
^tke  ten  years  from  1734  to  1744,  and  they  remained  from 
^  that  time  ne^ected :  and  now,  after  their  century  is  complete, 
'ke  has  at  last  found  a  pupil  in  Dr.  Wilkinson,  a  philosophic 
^critic,  with  a  co-equal  vigour  of  understanding  and  imagina- 
'tion  comparable  only  to  Lord  Bacon^s,  who  has  produced  his 
^Xaster^s  buried  books  to  the  day,  and  transferred  them,  with 
*  every  advantage,  from  their  forgotten  Latin  into  English,  to 


•  From  hin  l^ectnre  on  *  Stnedeuborg,  the  Mystic,^  which  he  delivered  in 
^vioiBi  towns  in  thin  country  in  1847.  It  is  printed,  in  his  volume  entitled 
*  Miprnieniatir^  iV>i»/  m.  wifdely  circnlated  book. 
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^  go  round  the  worid  In  oar  commercial  and  conquering 
^  tongue.  This  startling  re-appearance  of  Swedenborg,  after 
^  a  hundred  years,  in  his  pupil,  is  not  the  least  remarkaUe 
^  fact  in  his  history.  Aided,  it  is  said,  by  the  munificence  of 
^  Mr.  CUssold,  and  also  by  his  literary  skill,  this  piece  of 
*•  poetic  justice  is  done.  The  admirable  preliminary  discourses 
^  with  which  Dr.  Wilkinson  has  enriched  these  volumes,  throw 
^  all  the  contemporary  Philosophy  of  England  into  the  shade, 
^  and  leave  me  nothing  to  say  on  their  pn^>er  grounds. 

^  As  happens  in  great  men,  Swedenborg  seemed  by  the 
variety  and  amount  of  his  powers,  to  be  a  composition  of 
several  persons, — like  the  giant  fruits,  which  are  matured  in 
gardens  by  the  union  of  four  or  five  single  blossoms.  His 
frame  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  possesses  the  advantages  of  size. 

^  His  youth  and  tnuning  could  not  £bu1  to  be  extraordinary. 
Such  a  boy  could  not  whistle  or  dance,  but  goes  grubbing 
into  mines^and  mountains,  piying  into  Chemistry  and  Optics, 
Physiology,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  to  find  images  fit 
for  the  measure  of  his  versatile  and  capacious  brain.  He  was 
a  scholar  from  a  child. 

^  The  genius,  which  was  to  penetrate  the  Science  of  the 
Age  with  a  far  more  subtle  Science ;  to  pass  the  bounds  of 
space  and  time;  venture  into  the  dim  Spirit-Realm,  and 
attempt  to  establish  a  new  Religion  in  the  World, — began 
its  letters  in  quarries  and  forges,  in  the  smelting-pot  and 
crucible,  in  ship-yards  and  dissecting-rooms. 

*  No  one  man  is,  perhaps,  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  his 
works  on  so  many  subjects.  One  is  glad  to  learn  that  his 
books  on  Mines  and  Metals  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
those,  who  understand  these  matters.  It  seems,  that  he  anti- 
cipated much  Science  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  anticipated, 
in  Astronomy,  the  discovery  of  the  seventh  Planet,* — ^but. 


•  ThiR  we  have  alreadv  f«hewn  to  be  a  minUke. 
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^  imliAppily,  not  also  of  the  eighth ;  anticipated  the  views  of 
^  modem  Astronomy  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  Earths  by 
^  the  Sun ;  in  Magnetism,  some  important  experiments  and 
^oondumons  of  later  students;  in  Chemistry,  the  Atomic 
^  Theory ;  in  Anatomy,  the  discoveries  of  Schlichting,  Munro, 
^  and  Wilson ;  and  first  demonstrated  the  office  of  the  Lungs.* 
^  A  colossal  Soul,  he  lies  alm>ad  on  his  times,  uncompre- 
^  bended  by  them,  and  requires  a  long  focal  distance  to  be 
^  seen ;  suggests,  as  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Selden,  Humboldt,  that 
^  a  certain  vastness  of  learning,  or  quasi  omnipresence  of  the 

*  Human  Soul  in  Nature  is  possible One  of  the  masto- 

*  dons  of  literature,  he  is  not  to  be  measured  by  whole  colleges 

*  of  or^linary  scholars.      His  stalwart  presence  would  flutter 

*  the  gowns  of  a  university.  Our  books  are  false  by  being 
^fragmentary;  their  sentences  are  bon  mots^  and  not  parts 
^of  natural  discourse;  or  childish  expressions  of  surprise  or 
^pleasure  in  Nature.      But   Swedenborg  is  systematic,  and 

*  rmpective  of  the  world  in  every  sentence :  all  the  means  are 

*  orderly  given ;  his  faculties  work  with  astronomic  punctuality ; 
*tnd  his  admirable  writing  is  pure  firom  all  pertness  or  egotism. 

*  Malpighi's  maxim,  that  "  Nature  exists  entire  in  leasts," 
*tt  Swedenborg^s  favourite  thought.  This  fruitful  idea  ftir- 
^nishes  a  key  to  every  secret.  What  was  too  small  for  the 
*«7e  to  detect  was  read  by  the  aggregates;  what  was  too 
•Wge  by  the  units.     There  is  no  end  to  the  application  of 

*  &e  thought. 

'  The  doctrine  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Hippocrates  taught, 
*tkat  the  brain  was  a  gland;  Leucippus,  that  the  atom  may 
*kc known  by  the  mass;  and  Plato,  that  the  macrocosm  may 
'he  seen  in  the  microcosm. 

*  Thus  waa  he  apt  for  cosmology,  for  size  was  of  no  account 
*to  Irim.     In  the  magnetism  around  an  atom  of  iron,  he  saw 


•  For  moiit  of  thciw  aMertUms  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  even  a 

of  procff. 
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the  power,  which  sends  Sun  and  Planets  spinning  in  their 
courses. 

'  The  ^Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^  is  one  of  those 
books,  which  by  the  sustained  dignity  of  thinking  is  an 
honour  to  the  human  race.  He  had  studied  spars  and  metals 
to  some  purpose.  His  varied  and  solid  knowledge  makes  his 
style  lustrous  with  points  and  shooting  spicula  of  thought, 
and  resembling  one  of  those  winter  mornings  when  the  air 
sparkles  with  crystals. 

*  The  ^Animal  Kingdom^  is  a  book  of  wonderful  merits. 
It  was  written  with  the  highest  end — to  put  Science  and  the 
Soul,  long  estranged  from  each  other,  at  one  again.  It  was 
an  Anatomist's  account  of  the  Human  Body  in  the  highest 
style  of  poetry.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  bold  and  brilliant 
treatment  of  a  subject,  usually  so  dry  and  repulsive.' 

The  ascription  to  Swedenborg  of  various  scientific  discov- 
eries has  grown  somewhat  conmion,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  Mr.  Emerson,  instead  of  giving  the  notion  currency  had 
met  it  with  denial.  Mr.  Eingsley  affords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  facility  with  which  popular  writers  receive,  enlarge  and 
propagate  a  fiction  of  this  kind  once  set  afloat.  In  a  review 
of  Vaughan's  ^ Hours  %jo%ih  the  Myatics^^*  he  remarks — 

'  The  world  only  knows  Swedenborg  as  a  dreaming  fidse 
'  prophet,  forgetting  that  even  if  he  was  that,  he  was  also  a 
'  sound  and  severe  scientific  labourer  to  whom  our  modem 
^physical  science  is  most  deeply  indebted.'' 

Now  if  Swedenborg  is  to  be  protected  from  unjust  censure 
he  must  likewise  be  saved  from  indiscreet  praise.  The  daw, 
which  decked  itself  in  peacock's  feathers  had  its  own  plucked 
out  along  with  the  peacock's ;  and  untrue  eulogy  is  certain  to 
provoke  untrue  depreciation.  ITiat '  our  modem  physical  sdence 


♦  In  'Frmer>9  MagasdM'  for  September,  1856.     Professor  Kingslej  has 
■ince  reprinted  the  article,  including  this  passage,  in  his  volumes  of  collected 
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^U  most  deeply  indebted  to  Swedenborg'  is  an  assertion,  for 
which  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence ;  and  it  is  surprising,  that 
a  Cambridge  Professor  should  hazard  so  wild  an  assertion. 
Swedenborg's  scientific  works  fell  as  dead  from  the  press  last 
century  as  they  did  at  their  attempted  revival  in  this.  Whether 
the  pages  of  *  The  Princfpid'  and  '  The  Animal  Kingdom ' 
may  not  harbour  many  a  hint,  which  like  pollen  falling  on  the 
duly  prepared  scientific  mind  might  issue  in  precious  fruit,  I 
cannot  say ;  but  that  we  are  without  record  of  any  scientific 
fruit,  great  or  small,  which  derives  its  parentage  from  Swcden- 
borg  may  be  safely  affirmed. 

Swedenborg  was  not  a  direct  scientific  observer;  but  a 
scientific  speculator ;  he  did  not  experiment  much,  but  reasoned 
on  the  experiments  of  othera.  His  complaint  indeed  was,  that 
mere  observation  had  advanced  far  ahead  of  doctrine,  and,  that 
men  of  science  had  lost  themselves  in  a  maze  of  miscellaneous 
and  unconnected  facts.  His  constant  purpose  was,  to  reduce 
their  chaos  of  knowledge  to  wisdom,  and  to  evolve  therefrom 
some  doctrine,  which  might  be  of  comfort  and  use  to  mankind. 
Swedenborg  is  therefore  to  be  thought  of,  and  estimated  as  a 
Theorist ;  and,  save  as  a  Theorist,  he  shows  no  claim  whatever 
to  distinction.  It  would  be  a  tedious,  and  too  surely  an  unread- 
able paper,  which  should  discuss  Swedenborg's  theories  and 
ihcw  wherein  he  agreed  with,  differed  from,  and  excelled  the 
Pkiiosophers  of  his  day,  how  far  his  various  notions  seem  to  us 
loond  and  unsound,  and  how  far  at  accord  and  discord  with 
Us  own  later  views.  For  ourselves  we  confess,  that  our 
interest  in  these  books  of  his  is  wholly  biographic,  and,  that 
£d  we  not  care  for  Swedenborg,  nothing  could  have  tempted 
OS  into  their  depths.  With  few  and  meagre  details  of  his  life 
tkis  fiur,  we  track  his  every  sentence  for  some  knowledge  of 
the  man,  and  are  thankful  for  the  slightest  hints,  which  help 
Qi  to  realize  his  character. 

Betioent  and  impersonal  are  these  writings;  for  reticent  and 
cautions  was  Swedenborg.     He  wanted  none  of  his  father's 
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assurance ;  but  bred  iu  a  better  school  his  tongue  did  not  wag 
so  freely,  and  he  knew  how  to  keep  himself  and  his  affSurs 
decently  in  the  back-ground.  He  was  clearly  a  man  self- 
possessed,  prudent,  wary.  He  would  not  speak  readily ;  but 
when  silence  was  once  broken,  copiously,  slowly  and  impres- 
sively. A  slight  impediment  in  his  speech  would  be  a  secondary 
reason  for  deliberate  utterance. 

A  good  business  man,  a  punctual,  orderly  and  careful 
Assessor,  he  without  doubt  was.  He  understood  mining  and 
smelting  thoroughly,  and  in  all  his  writings  and  manuscripta 
we  observe  the  signs  of  a  practised  clerkly  hand.  In  the 
matter  of  money  he  was  well  off  by  inheritance  more  than  by 
office ;  and  on  him  Polonius^s  counsel — 

*  Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  bo ; 

'  For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 

'  And  borrowing  dolls  the  edge  of  husbandry' — 

would  be  wasted,  as  advice  to  Swedenborg  to  be  Swedenboig. 
In  all  his  concerns  we  have  a  sense  of  shrewdness  and  thrift ; 
not  of  parsimony,  but  of  a  wise  economy,  which  wasted  nothing, 
and  spared  nothing.  His  habits  were  simple  and  orderly,  and 
of  any  extravagance  in  speech  or  conduct  we  may  safely  con- 
jecture he  was  uniformly  guiltless.  He  confesses,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  his  passion  for  women ;  but  that  too,  we  must 
believe,  was  subordinate  to  his  prudence. 

Of  wit  and  hiunour  we  nowhere  find  in  him  any  trace.  No 
jest  and  no  playfuhiess  ever  enliven  his  pages.  Of  poetic 
imagination  he  is  equally  destitute.  Perhaps  his  many 
theories  culminating  in  his  '  Warship  and  Love  of  Ood '  may 
be  quoted  in  disproof;  but  surely  ineffectually;  for,  granting 
that  Nature  had  a  beginning,  In  what  more  prosaic  manner 
coidd  that  beginning  be  conceived  than  in  his  description  ? 
He  had  unquestionably  great  constructive  power,  but  it  was 
the  power  of  the  mechanist,  and  not  of  the  poet  or  artisC 
Again,  we  find  in  him  no  vehemence,  anger,  nor  hatred ;  no 
sarcasm,  contempt,  nor  fretfulncss.      He  has  of  course  his 
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likes  and  dinlikes,  or  rather  his  assents  and  dissents,  but  they 
are  all  manifested  in  a  placid  and  passionless  style.  Of  envy 
he  appears  to  have  been  utterly  free  ;  a  malignant  or  a  flippant 
sentence  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  through  all  his  books.  If 
he  desired  fame  he  never  left  the  path  of  good  sense  to  look 
for  it ;  and  of  any  eccentricity,  or  any  clap-trap  for  the  sake  of 
attention  or  admiration  he  was  simply  incapable.  A  man 
thus  guarded  and  correct,  with  a  small  heart  under  the 
government  of  a  large  head,  may  command  respect  wherever, 
ke  moves ;  but  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  true  human  fellowship 
he  can  never  feel.  It  is  therefore  without  surprise,  that 
1  discover  no  friendships  in  Swedenborg's  life.  His  most 
intimate  intercourse  appears  to  have  been  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  Archbishop  Benzelius,  and  that  never  went  deeper  than 
a  mild  inteUectual  regard. 

Unloved  in  his  lifetime  it  would  be  as  hopeless  as  it  would 
be  insincere  in  me  to  try  to  conjure  up  any  sentimental  affection 
for  him  a  century  after  his  death.  My  admiration  of  Swedeu- 
borg  is  wholly  intellectual.  He  seems  to  me  one  of  the  finest 
qpeeimens  of  the  Achromatic  Mind,  working  through  perceptive 
foculties  of  singular  size  and  deamess,  that  biography  reveab. 
To  use  one  of  his  own  phrases,  the  very  root  of  his  being  was 
a  Love  of  Truth.  Truth,  for  its  own  sake,  he  sought  through 
all  his  years  with  a  placid  deep-flowing  and  irresistible 
persistency.  The  desire  for  fame,  or  gain,  or  vengeance  has 
provoked  many  a  head  into  brilliant  action;  but  in  Swedenborg 
nidi  passions  were  either  weak  or  dormant.  His  intellectual 
powers  were  set  in  motion  by  the  gentle  fire  of  that  Love, 
whose  single  joy  is  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth. 

From  his  cradle  he  was  a  seeker,  ^  which  sect,^  says  Oliver 
Cromwell)  ^  is  next  best  to  that  of  a  finder.'  His  childhood 
was  full  of  queries  as  to  what  were  the  ties  between  God 
and  Man,  but  school  and  college  turned  his  eyes  out  on 
Nature,  and  left  not  an  inkling  of  the  hidden  pietist  and 
theologian.     He  turned  his  whole  energies  on  mathematics, 
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mechanics,  chemistry,  geology,  metallurgy,  magnetiffln,  as- 
tronomy, and  a  thousand  devices  and  speculations  connected 
therewith.  This  lasted  until  his  forty-fifth  year,  when 
contact  with  Philosopher  Wolf  set  him  dreaming  about  the 
Infinite,  and  about  the  Human  Soul.  Dreary  Wolf  and  his 
school  were  content  to  speculate  on  the  Soul  as  *  the  inmost 
*  and  subtilest  part  of  the  Body ;'  but  if  it  be  so,  said  the  more 
practical  Swedenborg,  Let  me  search  it  out,  and  let  me 
demonstrate  it  to  the  very  senses.  From  that  time,  1 734,  he 
gave  himself  no  rest  for  eleven  years,  to  1745,  in  a  chase  after 
the  Soul,  and  though  his  quest  was  in  its  end  necessarily 
bootless,  vast  was  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  course  of  the  wild 
adventure.  He  read  himself  up  in  Anatomy  with  a  vigour, 
thoroughness  and  intelligence,  of  which  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts are  the  amazing  proofs;  and  these  records  of  eleven  years 
of  arduous  scholarship,  commenced  and  carried  on  in  middle 
life,  better  perhaps  than  any  other  of  his  performances  manifest 
to  a  discerning  eye,  the  easy  and  gigantic  grasp  of  his 
imperial  intellect. 

In  Swedenborg's  works  we  do  not  find  delicacy  but  power, 
not  finish  but  size.  We  behold  in  him  a  Titan  and  no  Apollo. 
All  that  he  did  was  large,  rough,  and  full  of  gaps.  Not  any 
of  his  doctrines  are  rounded  into  completeness,  or  fortified  so 
as  to  answer,  or  resist  the  aggression  of  ordinary  questions.  I 
do  not  say,  that  many  of  his  positions  may  not  be  held  and 
defended ;  but  if  they  are,  it  must  be  with  the  aid  of  lines 
supplementary  to  his  own.  The  fact  is,  that  the  truths  he  saw 
he  was  as  unable  to  set  forth  in  fair  logical,  as  in  fair  rhetorical 
trim.  He  tumbled  out  his  ideas  instead  of  setting  them  out; 
or  more  correctly,  he  tried  to  set  them  out,  but  with  a  success 
little  greater  than  if  he  had  tumbled  them.  Something  of 
this  disorder  and  incompleteness  may  be  charged  against  his 
self-satisfaction  and  his  solitary  life.  He  was  content  to  test 
his  work  by  his  own  eye  alone,  and  neither  sought  nor  cared 
to  have  the  verdict  of  others. 
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His  years  tfans  far  show  a  giant's  labour,  but  done  in  a 
gi«it'.  time  and  with  a  giant's  composure.  There  was  nothing 
of  precocity,  fever,  or  haste  in  any  of  his  doings.  Like  the 
oak,  if  he  was  a  giant  he  grew  slowly.  He  liad  done  little  up 
to  1722,  his  34th  year,  beyond  pamphleteering,  in  which  he 
aired  a  few  of  his  more  ambitious  devices  and  speculations. 
From  that  date  he  lay  quiet  for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  broke,  and  amply  accounted  for  his  long  rilence,  in 
the  three  folios  of  the  ^  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mlneralia.'* 
After  that  he  again  lay  quiet  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  commenced  to  put  forth  his  studies  on  the  '  Animal 
KinffdomJ*  These  were  indeed  heavy  works,  but  we  see  they 
were  executed  in  ample  and  correspondent  time. 

Although  none  of  these  writings  may  have  any  message  or 
peculiar  interest  for  us,  yet  whoever  studies  them  in  the  series 
of  their  production  cannot  fall  to  observe  a  mind  growing 
dowly  and  surely  and  winning  increase  of  strength  and  insight 
Tear  by  year  whilst  working  inwards  from  Stones  and  Iron 
through   Flesh   and   Blood   to    Soul   and   Spirit.      I   have 
beard  them  called  with  some  pertinence  Swedenborg^s  copy- 
books.  As  such  they  evidence  an  industrious  and  valiant  scholar, 
who  glorified  himself  in  no  achievement,  but  ever  used  the  last 
won  as  a  stepping  stone  to  something  higher.     No  applause,  no 
fifSculty  overcome  ever  tempted  him  into  the  delusion,  that  he 
bad  attained  final  excellence.     He  sought  a  settlement  on  the 
rock  of  Truth,  and  on  nothing  else  could  he  long  rest.     Often 
in  sight  of  a  mere  fog-island  he  thought  he  discerned  a  place 
of  rest ;  more  than  once  he  commenced  to  build  on  tlie  sand ; 
Vit  he  was  ever  first  to  discover  his  mistake  and  arise  and 
itnew  his  quest  for  an  everlasting  foundation.     Of  this  single- 
Itttrtedneas  there  is  no  finer  instance  than  the  courage  with 
wbich  he  discredited  and  set  aside  ^  the  anguish  and  the  sweat 
*of  years '  in  the  case  of  his  *  Economy  of  the  Animal  King^ 
'doin^  and  commenced  his  task  anew  in  the  '  Animal  King^ 
"d*inu      The  very  simplicity  and  imconsciousncss  with  which 
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the  deed  was  done  has  biddoi  iiB  gnadnir  Aom  ihtrnt  who 
luight  have  notked  i^  had  it  been  dlKted  vitb  «vl  of  tnunpets, 
or  vaingloriouB  iiii9^rer& 

In  these  days  when  Swedenbor]^  was  wiitii^  the  *  Amimml 
Kingdontj'  it  is  evident,  that  his  mind  was  entcrii^  into  its 
summer  time.  There  is  a  richness  and  a  myotic  priMniae 
in  many  of  his  sentences,  which  we  take  for  sore  agns,  that 
the  beams  of  the  Heavenly  Son  had  b^:an  to  strike  through 
the  air  of  his  Sool,  and  that  the  rewards  at  the  patient  cnltnrs 
of  more  than  half  a  century  were  nigh.  Somedmes  hid  in  a 
note,  as  it  were  under  leaves,  we  come  npon  some  choice 
thoughts,  which  remind  us  more  of  the  gnpes  of  Eshool  than 
the  herbs  and  the  onions  of  Egypt. 

Arrested  in  the  midst  of  his  studies  of  the  Human  Body 
Swcdenborg  arose  to  oUier  duties,  and  left  the  writings  of  his 
early  and  middle  life  in  the  dust  of  forgetfulness,  never  more 
quoting,  or  alluding  to  them.  So  complete  was  his  alence, 
that  some  who  were  the  acquaintances  of  hLs  old  age  appear 
to  have  been  ignorant,  that  he  was  ever  anything  but  a 
theological  author. 

As  Swedenborg's  after-career  was  wholly  that  of  a 
Spiritualist,  questions  naturally  arise  as  to  what  were  his 
religious  opinions  previous  to  the  time  of  change. 

Wc  have  read  his  own  account  of  his  pious  chQdhood; 
how  liiH  earlicHt  thoughts  were  turned  to  things  unseen  and 
eternal ;  how  he  was  reared  in  a  household  where  fiadth  in 
(jud  and  Spirits  ran  out  into  ordinary  talk  and  experience; 
and  where  fatlier  and  mother  regarded  him  as  a  wondrous 
child,  and  vowed,  that  the  very  iVngels  spoke  through  Ins 
mouth.  This  state  he  describes  as  extending  to  his  twelfth 
year,  but  there  he  stops  and  leaves  us  to  our  own  conjectures. 
Whilst  there  is  not  an  irreverent  word  in  any  of  his  books  or 
letters,  yet  from  their  general  tone  I  conclude,  that  his  college 
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life  dissipated  the  serious  and  heavenly  spirit  of  his  childhood, 
and  that  on  through  his  manhood  he  led  an  ordinary,  but 
not  a  religious  life.  On  him  however  the  malign  breath  of 
scepticism  seems  never  to  have  passed.  His  healthy  mind 
was  as  far  from  questioning  the  Divine  Being  and  Govern- 
ment as  his  lungs  the  air  or  his  eyes  the  sunshine.  In  an  age 
when  contempt,  or  at  least  indifference  or  doubt  about  religion, 
was  deemed  a  grace  and  mark  of  the  Philosopher,  Ids  belief 
m  God  and  Bevelation  was  ever  frankly  and  heartily  confessed. 
'  Without  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being  no  one,' 
he  testified,  ^  can  become  a  complete  and  truly  learned  Phllo- 
^sopher;  for  true  Philosophy  and  contempt  of  the  Deity 
'are  opposites.'*  Indeed  the  passages  in  which  he  rises 
mto  any  tender  eloquence  are  those  in  which  he  utters  his 
flense  of  the  entire  dependence  of  Creation  on  the  Divine 
Life. 

We  have  seen  too,  that  he  undertook  his  long  and  arduous 
search  for  the  Soul  for  the  conversion  of  Unbelievers ;  *  for 
^  those,  who  compare  themselves  to  brutes,  and  think,  that  they 
^  shall  die  as  brutes,  and  thus  rush  fearlessly  into  wickedness.' 
He  advised  those,  who  were  gifled  with  Divine  Faith  to  abstain 
from  his  books,  as  for  them  useless,  and  admitted  '  that  who- 
^ever  believed  Revelation  implicitly,  without  consulting  the 
*'  Intellect,  was  the  happiest  of  mortals,  and  the  nearest  to 

'  Heaven. 't 

An  aim  and  expressions  like  these  have  been  construed 
mto  proofs,  that  Swedenborg  through  his  whole  life  was  '  a 
^religious  man,'  but  with  obvious  inefficiency.  There  is  no 
Mgn,  that  in  his  manhood  religion  was  anything  deeper  with 
Um  than  an  intellectual  conviction.  Lord  Brougham  has 
written  eloquently  on  Natural  Theology,  but  we  should  smile 
It  any  one,  who  should  therefore  attempt  to  register  Brougham 
among  the  Saints.      So  likewise,  futile  is  the  endeavour  to 


* '  Primdpidf*  in  1784.  f  *  Regnum  Animale^^  in  1744. 
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difiiise  over  Swedenborg  an  odour  of  sanctity,  becanae  in  his 
speculations  he  had  the  good  sense  to  take  the  theistic  side. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  he  was  not  a  technical  theologian. 
Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  slight  influence  orthodox 
divinity  had  on  the  operations  of  his  mind.  We  have  seen 
how  in  ^  The  Economy  of  the  Anttnal  Kingdom*  he  denied  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body,  and  how  in  *  The  IVincijnd*  and 
*  The  Worship  and  Love  of  Ood^  he  wrote  as  if  ignorant  of 
Moses  and  the  common  belief  that  Creation  was  a  work  begun 
and  ended  in  the  space  of  rax  days.  It  may  appear  incredible, 
but  I  apprehend,  that  he  pursued  his  speculations  in  complete 
unconsciousness,  that  if  he  had  been  tried  in  any  Catholic 
or  Protestant  court  he  would  have  been  adjudged  a  heretic. 
Though  a  Bishop's  son  he  had  never  been  correctly  grounded 
in  the  Lutheran  faith,  and  I  am  afraid,  that  if  a  committee  of 
sound  divines  had  sat  as  inquisitors  into  his  father's  creed,  they 
would  have  been  compelled  to  render  a  dismal  report.  Few 
have  any  idea  of  the  depth  of  stupor  in  which  in  those  times 
the  Swedish  Church  lay  sunk.  Its  priesthood  had  become  a 
mere  corporation  for  reading  so  many  prayers  for  so  much 
money,  and  they  had  all  the  horror  of  worldliness  and  sloth  at 
any  pious  activity.  Hence  their  jealousy  of  Bishop  Sved- 
berg,  who  would  keep  stirring,  and  waking  sleeping  dogs  with 
the  most  irritating  obstinacy.  As  a  consequence,  theology, 
in  any  living  sense,  was  uncultivated,  and  the  laity  were  left 
in  as  profound  ignorance  of  their  Bibles  as  if  they  had  been 
Papists.  Gentlemen  disdained  the  least  taint  of  religion,  and 
except  on  formal  occasions,  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
be  caught  church-going.  Such  being  the  state  of  things 
in  civilized  Sweden*  we  need  scarcely  feel  surprised,  that 
Swedenborg  should  speculate  on  Creation  without  any  sense 

*  We  may  add,  that  matters  at  this  day  in  Stockholm  are  very  little 
changed  from  what  they  were  then.  The  Baptists  are  valiantly  stmggliu^ 
through  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  to  reviye  in  their  own  way, 
the  frustnied  work  of  the  Hctists  in  Bishop  Svcdberg's  time. 
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of  the  danger,  which  a  Philosopher  in  England  would  have 
felt.  Indeed,  the  goodwill  he  invariablj  displays  to  Biblical 
Bevelation  leaves  ns  without  doubt,  that  had  he  been  aware 
of  his  danger  he  would  have  taken  pains  to  explain  or  defend 
himself. 

That  Swedenborg,  however,  up  to  this  period,  was  innocent 
of  any  very  heavy  theological  infliction  he  does  not  leave  to 
our  sonnise.  In  1767,  Dr.  Beyer  wrote  to  him  a  letter  asking 
bis  opinion  concerning  the  writings  of  Jacob  Behmen  to  which 
he  replied — 

*  I  have  never  read  them.  I  was  prohibited*  reading  dog- 
'  matic  and  systematic  Theology  before  Heaven  was  opened  to 
'  me ;  for,  if  I  had,  false  doctrines  and  notions  might  easily 
'  have  been  sown  in  my  mind,  which,  only  with  much  difficulty, 
*  could  afterwards  have  been  rooted  out.' 

His  reading  on  his  chosen  themes  was  profound,  but  for 
desultory  or  miscellaneous  reading  he  appears  to  have  had  no 
taste,  and  as  a  consequence  his  range  of  allusion  and  illustra- 
tion is  very  limited.  I  should  suppose,  that  on  many  subjects. 
History  for  instance,  his  learning  was  that  of  a  school-boy. 
Yet  here  his  caution  served  him  in  good  stead,  and  saved  him 
alike  firom  errors  of  arrogance  and  ignorance.  We  never  find 
him  writing  on  any  matter  where  his  information  was  not  on 
a  par  with  the  best  of  his  generation. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  in  '  The  Economy  '  and 
^  Tke  Animal  Kingdom '  there  are  many  signs  of  the  spi- 
ritual life  of  his  childhood  bursting  into  Spring  after  the  long 
Winter  of  his  manhood.  We  have  heard  him  tell  how  his 
boyish  bead  was  filled  with  deep  questions  concerning  the  rela- 
tions of  Charity  and  Faith,  and  how  he  came  to  the  conclusion, 
tbat  Charity  must  be  the  root  of  all  true  Faith.  Curiously 
eooagfa  among  his   manuscripts   is   found   the   fragment   of 


*  If  auiing  simply,  I  sappose,  that  he  did  not.  In  hiH  neglect  of  Theology 
be  difcenied  the  Divine  will  and  purpose  concerning  him ;  as  in  like  manner, 
if  ve  eomider  deeply,  we  may  find  in  our  own  willing  and  unwilling  omiMionie. 
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a  paper  entitled  ^  Faith  and  Good  Works  Philosopkically 
considered '^'^  written  Bomewhere  about  1740  in  which,  as  it 
were,  he  takes  np  the  thread  of  reasoning,  he  had  dropped 
when  a  youth  of  twelve.     He  begins — 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  Faith,  which  saves,  and 
^not  Works  separate  from  Faith;    but  where  there  is  a 

*  possibility  of  doing  Grood  Works,  the  question  is,  whether 
^  Faith  wiU  save  taithout  them^  according  to  the  dogma  of  the 
^  Lutherans.     We  reply,  that  the  affirmative  seems  compatible, 

*  neither  with  the  Divine  Word  of  Revelation,  nor  with  human 
^  Reason ;  both  of  which  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion,  that 

*  Faith  Without  Works  is  a  nullity ;  and^  ioere  it  anything^ 
^  would  condemn^  not  save.^ 

First,  ho  quotes^  a  number  of  well-known  texts  from 
Scripture  in  support  of  his  position  remarking,  that — 

^  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  says,  that  it  is  Faith 

*  which  savesj  but  not  Actions:  meaning  thereby,  not  Actions 

*  without  Faith ;  but  Luther,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
'  has  added  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Faith  without 
^ "  Works^^'*  though  the  latter  phrase  is  not  to  be  found  in 

*  the  sacred  text :  and  I  believe,  that  Luther  never  committed 
^  a  greater  sin,  than  when  he  made  this  interpolation :  but 

*  God  be  the  judge.' 

He  then  dives  into  a  metaphysical  discussion,  into  which 
we  need  not  follow  him,  and  emerges  with  the  clenched 
conclusion,  '  that  there  is  no  love  to  God,  if  there  be  none 
'to  the  Neighbour;  or,  that  there  is  no  Faith  if  there  be 
'  no  Works.      Faith  without  Works  is  a  phrase  involving  a 

*  contradiction,  in  which  the  predicate  ignores  the  subject;  it  is 
'  a  position  of  something  from  nothing  and  of  the  possible  from 
'  the  impossible ;  it  is  a  distinction  inadmissible  in  this  life.' 

The  last  sentences  of  this  paper  are  well  worth  noting  for 


*  Printed  by  the  Swcdenborg  Association  In  1845,  in  a  yolamo  of  bit 
*  /WAwmoifir  Tract*  '    translated  bv  Dr.  Wilkinwn. 
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their  vivid  contrast  with  his  later  experience  and  doctrine. 
^e  says — 

^  In  the  Future  Life,  Love  to  God  may  be  said  to  exist 
^  wMout  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  Love  to  the  Neigh- 
^boor.  True;  but  in  this  case,  Love  and  Faith  are  not 
^  considered  as  saving,  for  the  Soul  is  already  either  saved  or 
^  condemned ;  and  all  the  means,  which  consist  in  doing  the 
^  duties  of  Love  to  the  Neighbour  are  taken  away ;  because 
^  the  Body,  which  is  the  subject  of  action,  is  extinct.'  (Here 
now  comes  a  characteristic  Swedenborgian  inference.)  ^  There- 
^  fore,  sumptuous  Dives  wished  to  return  to  Life,  that  he 
^  might  be  able  to  minister  to  poor  Lazarus.' 

It  is  often  asked  how  much  of  his  Philosophy  did  Sweden- 
borg  carry  over  to  his  Theology,  and  it  is  a  question  difficult, 
with  precision,  to  answer.  His  Philosophy  itself  was  in  slow 
but  constant  transition,  and  in  1744  many  of  his  opinions  of 
1734  had  been  altered  or  repudiated.  We  shall  find  much  in 
his  later  writings,  which  will  remind  us  of  his  earlier,  but  the 
dureads  are  so  intertwined  and  modified  in  the  new  texture, 
that  dissection  usually  ends  in  destruction,  or  mystification. 

For  example,  of  the  grand  revelation  of  his  second  life,  the 
Doctrine  of  Correspondences,  we  have  hints  in  '  The  Prin- 
e^Ha '  and  full  expression  of  in  ^  The  Economy '  and  '  The 
Animal  Kingdom  /'  but  his  first  notion  of  Series  and  Degrees 
b  Creation,  was  that  of  rarity  and  density,  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Human  Soul  at  the  inside  being  only  a  finer  form  of  the  Earth 
under  foot.  Gradually  he  introduces  various  discriminations 
into  hia  first  rude  thought,  until  in  his  conception  of  the  two 
Sans,  a  Sun  of  Life  or  Spirit  within  the  Suns  of  Nature  he 
Curly  grasped  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  Order  of  the 
Umverse.  In  a  passage  of  promise  in  ^  The  Animal  Kingdom ' 
the  great  truth  of  the  connection,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect, 
existing  between  the  Unseen  and  the  Seen  is  discerned  and 
expressed  in  remarkable  perfection.     He  writes — 
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'  In  our  Doctrine  of  Representations  and  Correspondences^ 
we  shall  treat  of  these  STmbolical  and  Typical  Kepresenta- 
tions,  and  of  the  astonishing  things,  which  occur,  I  will  not 
say  in  the  living  Body  only,  but  throughout  Nature,  and 
which  correspond  so  entirely  to  Supreme  and  Spiritual  Things, 
that  one  would  swear,  that  the  Physical  World  was  purely 
Symbolical  of  the  Spiritual  World ;  insomuch,  that  if  we 
choose  to  express  any  Natural  Truth  in  Physical  Terms,  and 
convert  them  into  corresponding  Spiritual  Terms,  we  shall 
by  this  means  elicit  a  Spiritual  Truth  in  place  of  the  Physical 
Truth ;  although  no  mortal  could  have  predicted,  that  any-> 
thing  of  the  kind  could  possibly  arise  by  bare  literal 
transposition ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  precept,  considered 
separately  from  the  other,  appears  to  have  absolutely  no 
relation  to  it.  I  intend  hereafter  to  communicate  a  number 
of  examples  of  such  Correspondences,  together  with  a 
Vocabulary  containing  the  terms  of  Spiritual  Things,  as 
well  as  of  the  Physical  Things,  for  which  they  are  to  be 
substituted.'* 

The  designed  examples  of  Correspondences  together  with 
the  ^Vocabulary'  he  never  published,  but  among  his  manuscripts 
there  is  a  draft  of  such  a  work,  which  after  his  death  was 
printed  as  ^A  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual 
Mysteries.^  It  is  worth  very  little  and  is  not  up  to  the  light 
of  the  paragraph  just  quoted ;  and  I  should  think  was  written 
at  an  earlier  date. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  tliis  talk,  but  on  the  heights 
at  the  end  of  our  journey  we  shall  view  to  better  advantage 
the  lowlands  on  whose  borders  we  tarry.  Let  us  then  arise 
and  move  onwards.  Swedenborg  waits  to  take  our  hands  and 
lead  us  behind  the  curtain,  which  screens  the  Outer  and  Lower 
from  the  Inner  and  Upper  World. 


♦  *  The  Ammal  Kingdom,*  Vol.  I.,  p.  451. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  UFE. 


Not  without  many  signs  and  presages  did  the  Spiritual  World 
open  to  Swedenborg.  From  his  childhood,  when  on  his 
knees  at  prayer,  his  breath  was  curiously  holden  within  him| 
strange  rays  of  light  from  the  Sun  of  another  country  from 
time  to  time  had  broken  through  his  darkness. 

'  For  many  years  before  his  mind  was  opened,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  mth  Spirits,  there  were  not  only  dreams 
informing  him  of  the  matters,  that  were  written,  but  also 
changes  of  state  when  he  was  writing,  and  a  peculiar  extra- 
ordinary light  in  the  writings.  Afterwards  there  were  many 
visions  when  his  eyes  were  shut ;  light  miraculously  given ; 
Spirits  influencing  him  as  sensibly  as  if  they  touched  his 
bodily  senses;  temptations  also  from  evil  Spirits,  almost 
overwhelming  him  with  horror ;  fiery  lights ;  words  spoken 
in  early  morning;  and  many  similar  events.'* 

^  Flames  of  various  sizes  and  of  different  colour  and 
splendour  were  seen  by  him,  and  this  so  often,  that  for 
several  months  when  writing  a  certain  work,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  in  which  there  did  not  appear  before  him  flames  as 
vivid  as  those  of  a  common  fire,  which  were  so  many  attesta- 
tions of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  writing :  and  this  was 
before  the  time  ithm  Spirits  b^an  to  speak  with  him  as 

man  with  man.^ 

—  ~  -  -  —  — ^^^^~^~^~ 

•Pfom  8wedenborg»8  own  *  S^rUwd  Diary,'  No.  «,96l,  in  which  he 

frequently  writes  thus  impenonally. 

t  Fram  his  '  Advenaria^  on  Genesin  and  Ezodaii.  . 

O  2 
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In  the  Fourth  Part  of  his  *  Animal  Kingdom^^  written  in 
1744,  we  find  these  words — 

*  According  to   admonition  heard^   I  must  refer  to   my 

*  philosophical  ^  Prindpia  ' and  it  has  been  told  me, 

^  that  by  that  means  I  shall  be  enabled  to  direct  my  flight 

*  whithersoever  I  will.' 

Twice  also  in  the  same  work  he  notifies,  that  he  is  com- 
manded to  write  what  he  is  penning.* 

At  p.  194  he  mentions,  that  he  saw  a  representation  of  a 
certain  Golden  Key,  that  he  was  to  carry  to  open  the  door  to 
spiritual  things.  At  p.  202  ho  remarks,  at  the  end  of  a 
paragraph,  that  '  on  account  of  what  is  there  written  there 

*  happened  to  him  wonderful  things  on  the  night  between  the 
^  first  and  second  of  July ;'  and  ho  adds  in  the  margin,  that 
the  matter  set  down  was  *  foretold  to  him   in   a  wonderful 

*  manner  on  that  occasion.'f  Still  further  on,  at  p.  215  ho 
again  refers  to  his  extraordinary  dream  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  1744. 

Until  1859  this  was  all  the  account  there  was  to  give 
of  the  transition  of  Swedenborg's  mind  firom  the  study  of 
Anatomy  to  the  year  when  he  proclaimed  himself  in  full  com- 
munion with  Angels,  Spirits  and  Devils.  Except,  that  in  1744 
he  was  in  Holland  printing  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his 
^  Animal  Kingdom '  and  in  London  in  1745  printing  the  third 
part  and  *  The  Worship  and  Love  of  Ood^  nothing  trust- 
wortliy  was  known.  On  no  part  of  Swedenborg's  life  was 
knowledge  more  desirable,  and  on  no  part  was  our  ignorance 
more  complete  and  tantalizing :  but  light  was  at  hand. 

In  October,  1858,  there  was  ofiered  for  sale  to  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm  a  small  octavo  volume,  such  as  was 


*  '  JusRuB  Bum.     Ita  videar  jusBUs.'     M.S.,  pp.  202,  203. 

t  *  H8DC  qusB  Bcripsi  prscnuntiata  mihi  sant  mirabiliter,  vide  finem  Juli  1 

*  et  2.     ScripBi  .Jul.  2.*     M.S.,  p.  174  in  margin.     *  We  g^ve  these  references 

*  to  the  M.S.,  t>ocAUBe  hy  Bome  overaight  the  words  appear  to  hare  been 

*  omitted  from  Dr.  Tafel's  edition.*     Dr.  WilkinBon. 
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commonly  used  for  note-books  last  century,  bound  in  parchment, 
with  a  pocket  on  each  side,  and  fastened  at  the  middle  with  a 
clasp.  There  were  only  sixty-nine  leaves  in  it,  as  some, 
probably  blank,  had  been  torn  out.  Only  fifty-four  leaves,  or 
to  be  exact  one  hundred  and  four  pages  were  written  upon. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  a  Diary  kept  by  Swedenborg 
between  1743  and  1744.  Nothing,  to  those  who  had  any 
biographic  interest  in  Swedenborg,  could  be  more  welcome. 
The  book  had  lain  hidden  in  the  library  of  Professor  R. 
Scheringsson,  who  died  in  1849  aged  ninety.  With  his  heirs 
it  remained  unnoticed,  until  turning  it  over,  it  was  thought 
that  some  money  might  be  got  for  it  at  the  Koyal  Library. 
Mr.  Klemming,  the  Koyal  Librarian  quickly  discerning  the 
value  of  the  shabby  old  book  bought  it,  and  in  1859  he 
printed  an  edition  of  ninety-nine  copies,*  edited  mth  a 
punctilious  care,  which  will  for  ever  leave  Swedenborgian 
students  his  grateful  debtors. 

A  manuscript  so  much  desired,  and  produced  with  such 
an  indefinite  history  will  at  once,  and  naturally,  excite  in  the 


*  *  Svedenbarga  Drihnmar  1744  jemte  andra  hana  antechnngar.  Efter 
'  Original'HandikrtfUr  meddelade  af  O.  E,  Klemming:    Stockholm,  1859. 

Mr.  Klomming  places  this  motto  on  the  title  page  from  Swedenborg'a 
later  *  Spiritual  Diary  .•*  — 

*  Ita  provisum  est  a  Domino,  ut  phantasisB  iis  appareant  prorsos  siciit 
'realiter  forent.  No.  4,360.  (It  is  thus  provided  by  the  Lord,  that  their 
'  phantasies  should  appear  to  them  altogether  as  realities.}'  Swedenborg  is 
there  writing  of  unhappy  Spirits,  but  Mr.  Klemming  seems  to  think,  that  the 
remark  will  apply  to  himself  and  his  own  Dreams.  Only  ninety-nine  copies 
were  printed,  on  account  of  the  obscene  nature  of  some  of  the  entries. 

The  Baron  Constant  Dirckinck  Holmfeld  of  Copenhagen  has  very  kindly 
made  for  me  a  translation  into  English  of  the  rough  and  difficult  Swedish  of 
'  The  Drtam$:  Tlys  translation,  with  discreet  omissions,  has  been  printed 
in  the  numbers  of  '  The  Dawn '  for  1861-62,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
by  Mr.  F.  Pitman  of  20,  Paternoster-row,  Ix>ndon.  For  the  help  of  curious 
American  readers  I  may  mention,  that '  The  Crisis,'  a  paper  published  at 
La  JbrUf  Indiana,  has  reprinted  in  its  columns  '  The  Dreams^  as  they 
appeared  in  *  The  Dawn: 
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reader  suspicions  of  forgery;  but  these  suspicions  he  may 
confidently  lay  aside.  The  Diary  has  been  examined  by  the 
best  experts  in  Swedenborgian  literature,  and  all  confess  that 
its  authorship  is  incontestible.  The  handwriting,  the  style  of 
thought  and  of  diction  are  plainly  and  inimitably  Swedenborg^s. 
Many  with  every  desire  to  discredit  its  genuineness  are  unable 
to  find  ground  for  the  least  exception.  Yet  it  is  to  be  wished, 
for  perfect  satisfaction,  that  the  history  of  the  manuscript  may 
some  day  be  clearly  made  out.* 

The  Diary  as  printed  by  Mr.  Klemming  occupies  sixty- 
four  pages,  each  comprising  about  as  many  words  as  one  page 
of  the  present  book.  There  is  much  monotony  in  the  entries, 
and  listenmg  to  Dreams  is  seldom  a  lively  occupation ;  yet 
I  hope  nevertheless  to  hold  my  reader's  attention  whilst 
we  read  together  what  is  most  characteristic  in  this  curious 
Diary :  skipping  whatever  seema  mere  iteration,  and  omitting 
some  five  or  six  passages,  only  fit  for  a  medical  journal,  which 
set  forth  at  length  would  doom  this  volume,  in  all  judicious 
households,  to  existence  under  lock  and  key. 

Let  us  premise,  that  Swedenborg  had  completed  a  large 
part  of  his  work  on  *  The  Animal  Kingdom^^  and  it  was 
necessary,  that  he  should  go  to  Holland  to  have  it  printed. 

From  Stockholm  to  the  Hague. 

*1743,  the    2l8t    of   July,'  the    Diary  opens,  <I    left 

*  Stockholm  and  arrived  on  the  27th  at  Ystad.     The  con- 

*  trary  wind  prevented  us  sailing  until  the  5th  of  August. 

*  On  the  6th  we  reached  Stralsund  and  early  next  day,  we 


*  I  observe  that  Dr.  Wilkinson  in  his  ^Swedenborg:  a  Biography f^  pub- 
lished in  1849  states,  that '  So  observant  was  Swedenborg  of  what  went  on 
'  within  himself,  that  he  left  a  M.S.  record  of  several  of  his  Dreams  from 
'  1736  to  1740,  which,  however,  unfortunately  is  not  accessible,  having  been 
'  taken  out  of  the  M.S.  volume  which  contained  it,  to  be  kept  by  the 
*  Swedenborg  family.' — Pago  85. 
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entered  the  town.  I  agun  visited  the  fordfications,  the 
house  where  Charles  XTT.  had  lodged,  the  Mejerfeldz 
palace,  and  the  churches.  In  St.  Nicholas  a  clock  is  shewn, 
which  has  been  thrice  struck  by  lightning,  in  1670,  1683, 
and  1688,  just  when  the  hand  was  at  six  oVlock.  Visited 
the  new  fortifications  outside  the  Kniper-gate,  and  saw  the 
water-works,  which  supply  the  town :  they  consist  of  two 
sets  of  pipes. 

^  The  9th  August  I  left  Stralsund  •  •  •  ,  and  on  the  12th 
arrived  at  Hamburg,  and  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
Eeisershof,  where  also  the  Countess  de  la  Gardie  was 
staying.  I  met  Baron  Hamilton,  Beuterholm,  Trivalt, 
E5nig,  Assessor  Awerman,  and  I  was  presented  to  the 
Prince  Augustus,  who  conversed  in  Swedish.  Afterwards  I 
was  presented  by  the  Grand  Marshal  Lesch  to  his  Royal 
Highness  Adolph  Friedrich  and  shewed  him  the  manuscript 
I  had  with  me  for  printmg,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
criticisms  of  my  former  works. 

*  On  the  17th  I  went  from  Hamburg  over  the  river  to 
Buxtahude,  where  I  saw  the  prettiest  country  I  ever  beheld 
in  Germany.  It  was  a  continuous  garden  of  apple-trees, 
pear-trees,  plum-trees,  walnuts,  chesnuts,  limes  and  elms. 

^On  the  18th  to  Bremen  with  its  fine  ramparts  and 
suburbs.  The  best  of  these  is  Nystadt,  on  the  bridge  to 
which  there  are  no  less  than  eleven  water-mills,  one  by  the 
side  of  the  other. 

^  On  the  20th  from  Bremen  to  Leer  through  Oldenburgh. 
Thence  to  Groningen  aad  Harlingen,  which  last  is  a  large 
town ' 

Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  any  continuation  was  written  or  not.  The  word 
Stad  (town)  concludes  the  sixth  page,  followed  by  blank 
leaves  and  the  fragments  of  some  three  or  four  torn  out. 

Swedenborg  we  next  find  at  the  Hague,  and  his  Diary 
altogether  changes  its  character.     Thus  the  entries  resume — 
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The  Beginning  of  Visions. 

^  1.  Dreamed  of  my  youth  and  the  Ghistavlan  family. 

^  2.  In  Venice,  of  the  beautiful  palace. 

^  3.  In  Sweden^  of  the  white  cloud  in  heaven. 

^  4.  In  Leipsic,  of  one,  that  lay  in  boiling  water. 

*  6.  Of  one,  that  tumbled  with  a  chain  into  the  deep. 

'  6.  Of  the  King,  who  gave  away  so  precious  a  thing  in  a 
^  Peasant's  hut. 

^  7.  Of  one,  who  wished  me  to  travel. 

'  8.  Of  my  delights  during  the  night. 

'  I  wondered,  that  nothing  more  was  left  me  to  do  for  my 
^  renown,  so  far  as  I  could  see.     Also,  that  I  had  no  desire  for 

*  women,  as  I  had  had  all  through  my  life. 

^  9.  How  I  was  in  waking  extasies  nearly  all  the  time. 
^  10.  How  I  withstood  the  Spirit* 

*  How  I  then  favoured  it 

^11.  How  I  found,  that  since  I  had  come  to  the  Hague, 
^  my  interest  and  self-love  in  my  own  work  had  subsided.  I 
^  myself  wondered  much  at  this. 

'  How  my  inclination  for  women,  which  had  been  my 
^  strongest  passion,  so  suddenly  ceased. 

^  How  through  all  the  time  I  had  a  sound  sleep  in  the 
^  nights,  which  was  more  than  kind. 

^  How  my  extasies  were  before  and  after  sleep. 

^  My  clear  thoughts  about  things. 

*  How  I  resisted  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what 

*  then  happened.  How  I  saw  Hideous  Spectres  without  life, 
^  fearfully  shrouded,  and  moving  in  their  shrouds ;  also  an 
^  animal,  which  attacked  me,  but  not  the  child 

^  How  a  woman  lay  herself  at  my  «ide  as  if  I  were  awake. 
^  I  wished  to  know,  who  she  was.  She  spoke  softly.  She 
^  said  she  was  pure,  but  she  had  a  bad  smell.  I  believe,  she 
^  was  my  Guardian  Angel,  because  then  the  temptation  began/ 

We  now  come  to  the  first  date,  Mai\;h  24th,  1744,  siuco 
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kit  de|iuiUTV  fixxn  Hjzfincai  in  AngiuL  a  tpmif  cf 
lawnhft  Thk  ik*  v  jtaie  vlikb  has  ocxne  orer  S'weifBwbarg  I 
Aonld  mppamt  oomnKDccid  nome  vfaere  in  Mazdi.  aad  tint  ke 
had  pg  MigNJ  kfifymg  die  Di»y,  wlm  fae  mcbei  tlie  Hag«e 
iboot  the  beeTnnmg  of  Se^Monber.  aod  grew  hasy  orer  the 


pnw6  q{  "  Tke  Amimtal  Kit^dcmS  The  dasei  aqaialgJ  bj 
the  et&m  Bgxiifr  the  night  betveen  the  ereoiiig  ind  the 
motiBng  o[  each  daj. 

M744.    Maith  24X25. 

*  I  somL  beade  a  marhine  mored  bj  a  vheeL  the  fpohes 
<^  vinch  eotazkgkid  me  more  and  more*  and  foreed  me 
upward,  ao  ihaz  thei«  vasno  escape 

*  I  va»  in  a  gardcsu  laid  out  in  manj  beamifiil  firuiaoi, 
osie  of  vioch  I  vidieti  t^  pc»99ea&.  I  kx4£>d  roond  to  see  if 
there  vae  anj  war  b j  vbich  I  oonld  get  cvt :  I  thoc^:fat  I 
aav  oike.  Inzt  then  thoncibt  of  another.  Some  one  was  bmy 
picking  off  inriable  creeping  things,  and  killing  them.  He 
flajd  thej  vere  bags,  vliich  some  one  had  broogfax  and  thrcnrn 
into  the  garden  to  infest  th<isie  there*  I  £d  not  aee  them, 
but  I  faimd  anc^her  little  inxcU  wfaidi  I  let  &I1  co  a  piece  of 
winte  EzKn  beside  a  vccnan.  It  ^agnififid  the  impmitT  widm 
me.  vhoch  Las  t!>  be  e] 


*  I  aeeoked  to  take  a  ker :  went  in :  waf  examined  br  the 
d'xc-kicieper  a§  to  what  ke j$  I  had ;  I  shewed  them  all  to  see 
whether  I  might  hare  two.  but  Hessefiii>*  seemed  to  hare 
anther.  I  was  arrefietd  and  watchexL  and  manx  came  to  me 
in  carnage&.  I  thc*nght  I  had  n<>t  done  anj  wrDDg;  jet  I 
remanbered.  that  it  might  look  9ii5pici<>os  if  it  waa  adLed, 
bow  it  happi^3>eKL  that  I  had  taken  that  key.  I  awoke.  Tlus 
ha*  manj  <agxiificaxi'>n« :  a&.  that  I  had  taken  the  kcj  to 


*   l>r   i'*i^\.  }i«M«.i   k  fm^ua  vni  vh-.^  he  timrtuled  in  1721 
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^  Anatomy ;  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Hesselius  was  the 
^kej  to  Medicine.    Or,  that  the  key  tq  the  Lungs  is  the 

<  ptdmonary  artery,  which  is  thus  the  key  to  all  the  motions 
^  of  the  Body.    Or,  it  may  be  interpreted  spiritually. 

^  I  wanted  medicine  for  my  disease.  I  got  a  number  of  pence 
^  to  buy  it  with.    I  took  half  of  them,  and  selected  some  from 

<  the  other  half;  but  gave  all  back  again.  The  man  said,  that 
'  he  would  buy  me  something  for  my  cure.  This  signifies  my 
^  corporeal  thoughts  as  being  coins  with  which  I  tried  to  cure 
^  myself,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 

^  Afterwards  I  came  out  and  saw  many  black  beetles ;  one 
^  was  thrown  at  me.  I  saw,  that  it  could  not  use  its  feet.  I 
^  believe,  that  this  means,  that  Natural  reason  cannot  har- 
^  monize  with  Spiritual 

*  N.B.— 3  X  4  April.    The  day  before  Easter. 

^  Experienced  nothing  during  the  whole  night,  though  I 
^  often  awoke.  I  thought  all  was  away  and  settled,  and  that 
'  I  was  left,  or  had  driven  away  in  a  carriage.  In  the  morning 
^  I  appeared  to  ride  off  on  horseback,  and  it  was  shewn  me 
^  whither  I  should  go ;  but  wherever  I  looked  it  was  dark,  and 
'  I  found  myself  lost  in  the  darkness ;  then  it  became  light  and 
^  I  saw,  that  I  had  gone  astray.  Saw  the  way  and  the  forests 
^  and  groves  whither  I  ought  to  go,  and  behind  them  the  sky. 
^  I  awoke.  Then  came  the  thought  about  this  Life,  and  eternal 

*  Life,  and  aU  seemed  to  me  fuU  of  grace.  I  burst  into  tears 
'  because  I  had  loved  Him  so  little,  but  rather  continually  had 

*  angered  Him,  Who  had  led  me,  and  finally  had  shewn  me 
'  the  way,  that  leads  to  the  Kingdom  of  grace,  and  because  I 

*  had  become  unworthy  to  receive  mercy. 

'4X5.    Went  to  the  Lord^s  Supper. 

^  There  was  sung  a  melody,  and  a  line  I  remember  from 
'  the  hymn — 

* '  Jesus  is  my  best  of  friends.' 

'  The  buds  have  come  out  quite  green. 
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*5  X  6.     April. 

Desolation  and  Extatte  Bliss. 

'  Easter  was  the  5th  of  April,  when  I  went  to  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Temptation  still  continued,  chiefly  after  dinner  till 
6  o'clock,  but  not  in  a  definite  form.     It  was  an  anxiety  as 

if  I  were  condemned  and  in  Hell Prayer  and  the 

Word  of  God  soothed  down  these  fears ;  Faith  was  present 
in  fullness,  but  Confidence  and  Love  seemed  to  be  gone.  I 
went  to  bed  at  9  o'clock,  but  the  temptation,  accompanied 
with  trembling,  continued  until  half-past  10.  I  then  fell  into 
a  sleep  in  which  the  whole  of  my  temptation  was  represented 
to  me 

*  Afterwards  I  wakened  and  fell  asleep  again  many 
times.  I  had  visions  the  whole  night.  My  thoughts  were 
pressed  fiill  with  a  life  and  magnificence,  I  cannot  describe. 
All  was  heavenly,  clear  at  the  time,  but  inexplicable  now. 
In  one  word,  I  was  in  Heaven,  and  heard  speech,  that  no 
tongue  can  utter ;  nor  the  glory  and  the  innermost  delight, 
which  followed  the  speech. 

^  Besides,  I  was  also  awake  and  in  a  heavenly  extasy, 
which  also  cannot  be  described.  At  9  o'clock  I  went  to  bed, 
and  got  up  between  9  and  10  next  morning:  having  been  12 
or  13  hours  in  bed.  Praise,  honour  and  glory  be  to  the 
Highest  I  Hallowed  be  His  Name !  Holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth ! 

*  I  found  in  myself  like  rays  of  light,  and  felt  it  the 
greatest  happiness  to  become  a  Martyr.  When  I  consider 
tlie  indescribable  mercy  connected  with  the  love  of  God, 
the  wish  arises  to  go  through  those  torments,  which  are 
nothing  in  comparison  to  what  is  eternal.  It  is  the  least  of 
tilings  to  offer  up  one's  life. 

^  I  also  felt  in  my  Mind  and  Body  a  sensation  of  inex- 
pressible delight,  so  that  had  it  been  intensified  I  should 
have  been  dissolved  in  mere  bliss. 
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^  This  was  the  night  between  Easter  Sunday  and  Monday ; 
^  also  the  whole  of  Easter  Monday. 

*  6  X  7  April,  1744.     N.B.  N.B.  N.B. 

^ I  went  to  Delft,  and  the  whole  day  had  the 

^  grace  to  continue  in  deep  spiritual  thought,  deeper  and 

*  lovelier  than  I  had  ever  been  in  before.     It  was  the  work 

*  of  the  Spirit,  Who  was  with  me. 

'  I  went  to  bed Half  an  hour  after  I  heard  a  tuni- 

*  bling  noise  under  my  head.  I  thought  it  was  the  Tempter 
^  going  away.  Immediately  a  violent  trembling  came  over 
^  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  great  noise.    This  happened 

*  several  times.  I  felt  as  if  something  holy  were  over  me. 
'  I  then  fell  asleep,  and  about  12, 1,  or  2  the  tremblings  and 
^  the  noise  were  repeated  indescribably.  I  was  prostrated  on 
'my  face,  and  at  that  moment  I  became  wide  awake  and 
'  perceived,  that  I  was  thrown  down,  and  wondered  what  was 
'  the  meaning.' 

In  what  follows  we  shall  understand  the  meaning  of  tlie 
thrice  Nota  Bene  set  over  this  entry.     It  is  the  account  of 

The  First  Divine  Appearance  to  Stvedenborg. 

'  I  spoke  as  if  awake,  but  felt,  that  these  words  were  put 

*  into  my  mouth — 

*  *  Thou  Almighty  Jesus    Christ,  Who   by  Thy   great 
' '  mercy  deigns  to  come  to  so  great  a  sinner,  make  me 

*  *  worthy  of  Thy  grace.' ' 

'  I  kept  my  hands  together  in  prayer,  and  then  a  hand 

*  came  forward  and  firmly  pressed  mine.     I  continued  my 

*  prayers,  saying — 

^  ^  Thou  hast  promised  to  have  mercy  upon  all  sinners, 

*  *  Thou  canst  not  but  keep  Thy  word.' ' 

't  moment  I  sat  in  His  bosom  and  saw  Him  face  to 
ras  a  £aoe  of  holy  mien  and  altogether  inde- 
ed He  smiled  so,  that  I  believe,  His  face  had 
ia  when  He  lived  on  earth. 


« •, 
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'  He  spoke  to  me,  and  asked,  whether  I  had  a  certificate  of 
health.  I  answered,  ^'  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  better  than 
'I."  "Do  then,"  He  said,  which  signified,  as  far  as  I 
perceived  in  my  mind,  to  love  Him  in  reality,  or,  that  I 
should  do  what  I  had  vowed.  God  give  me  His  grace  to  do 
so  I  I  saw  it  was  beyond  my  own  power,  and  I  awoke  with 
trembling. 

'  Again  I  came  into  a  state  of  thought,  neither  sleeping 
nor  waking.  I  thought.  What  can  this  be  ?  Is  it  Christ, 
God's  Son,  I  have  seen  ?  It  would  be  sinful  to  be  in  doubt 
about  it,  but  as  it  is  commanded  we  should  try  the  Spirits,  I 
considered  all  over,  what  had  happened  last  night. 

'  I  found  that  I  had  been  purified,  soothed  and  protected 
the  whole  night  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  prepared  so  far; 
also,  that  I  had  fallen  on  my  face  and  prayed,  not  from  my- 
self, for  the  words  were  put  into  my  mouth,  and  all  was  holy. 

*  So  I  concluded,  that  it  was  the  Son  of  God  Himself,  Who 
came  down  with  the  noise  like  thunder.  Who  prostrated  me 
on  the  ground,  and  Who  called  forth  the  prayer.  So,  said  I, 
it  was  Jesus  Himself  from  Whom  I  asked  mercy  for  having 
so  long  remained  in  doubt,  and  for  having  thought  of  asking 
for  a  miracle. 

'  Then  I  fell  to  prayer  and  sought  only  for  mercy.  More 
I  could  not  utter;  yet  afterwards  I  prayed  to  have  love, 
which  is  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  and  not  my  own. 

'  All  the  while  tremblings  came  over  me. 

'  Afterwards,  at  daybreak,  I  again  fell  asleep,  and  it  came 
into  my  thoughts,  how  Christ  imites  Himself  to  mankind. 
My  thoughts  were  holy,  but  they  were  such  as  are  quite 
unsearchable.  I  am  not  in  the  least  able  to  write  down  what 
then  happened.  I  only  generally  know  that  I  was  in  such 
thoughts.' 

A   Vision  of  the  Bishop. 
'  Then  I  saw  my  father  in  a  dress  of  a  nearly  red  colour. 
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*  He  called  me  and  took  me  by  the  arms,  where  I  had  half  Bleeves 

*  with  cufib  or  raffles  in  front.  He.  pulled  both  ruffles,  and  tied 
^  them  with  my  own  strings.     These  ruffles  signify,  that  I  am 

*  not  among  the  Clergy,  but  am  in  a  civil  office,  and  must 

^  remain  so It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  I  did  not  call 

'  him  my  fitther,  but  my  brother.     I  reflected  on  the  reason  of 

*  this,  and  it  seemed  to  be,  that  as  my  father  was  dead,  this 
^  fitther  must  be  9iy  brother. 

*  Not  to  forget,  that  it  came  into  my  mind,  the  Holy  Spirit 
'  would  show  me  to  Jesus  and  present  me  to  Him  as  a  work, 
^  He  had  thus  far  prepared ;  also,  that  I  ought  not  to  attribute 
^  anything  to  myself,  but  that  all  is  His,  though  of  grace.  He 
^  impute  it  to  us. 

'  Then  I  sang  the  245th  Hymn  I  had  selected — 

^  ^  Jesus  is  my  best  of  friends.' 
'  I  have  now  learned  in  spiritual  things,  that  the  sum  of 
^  all  is,  to  humble  oneself,  and  to  desire  nothing  else,  save  the 

*  mercy  of  Christ.  .... 

*  7  X  8  April. 

*  Throughout  the  whole  night  I  was  going  down  deep, 
^  stairs  after  stairs,  but  quite  securely,  so  that  the  depth  was 

*  without  any  danger  for  me.     There  occurred  to  me  in  the 

*  dream,  this  verse — ^  *  Neither  depth,  nor  anything  else, 
'  whether  future  or '  (Romans  viii.,  38,  39) 

^  Christ  in  Whom  all  the  Godhead  is  perfect,  ought  alone 

*  to  be  prayed  to  ;  for  He  takes  the  greatest  sinners  to  grace, 
^  and  regards  as  nothing  our  unworthiness.  How  can  wo 
^therefore,  address  ourselves  to  other  than  Christ?  He  is 
^  Almighty  and  the  only  Mediator/  .... 

The  Greatest  of  Sinners. 

*  I  found  myself  to  be  more  unworthy  than  others,  yea  the 

*  greatest  sinner,  because  the  Lord  had  given  me  power  to 

*  penetrate  with  my  thoughts  more  deeply  into  certain  matters 
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'  than  others ;  and  the  very  fountain  of  sin  lies  there,  in  tlie 

*  thoughts  brought  into  action.  Hence  my  sins  spring  finom 
'  a  deeper  ground  than  those  of  many  others ;  and  in  this  I 
'  found  my  unworthiness  and  my  sins  greater  than  those  of 

*  other  men 

*  Whilst  I  was  in  the  Spirit  I  strove  to  know  how  I  might 
^  avoid  all,  that  was  impure ;  yet  I  marked,  that  the  impure 

'  on  all  occasions  thrust  itself  forward For  instance 

'  if  any  person  did  not  regard  me  according  to  my  own 
^  estimate,  I  discovered,  that  I  always  thought  in  myself, 

*  *  Ah !  if  you  only  knew  what  grace  I  have,  you  would  act 
^  ^  otherwise.'     This  was  at  once  impure,  and   had  self-love 

*  for  its  root.     When  I  found  this  out,  I  prayed  to  God  for 

*  forgiveness.' 

Can  a  Man  be  Rich  and  Meh/iieholy  f 

^  I  heard  somebody  at  the  table  ask,  if  any  one  could  be 
^  melancholy  who  had  plenty  of  money  ?  I  laughed  in  my 
^  mind  at  the  question,  and  had  it  been  addressed  to  me,  or 
^  had  it  been  fit  that  I  should  have  spoken,  I  should  have 
^  answered,  that  one,  who  has  abundance,  may  not  only  be 
^  melancholy,  but  suffer  melancholy  in  a  higher  degree — ^in  the 
^  Mind  and  Soul,  or  the  Spirit,  which  operates  therein.  I 
^  wondered,  that  any  one  could  put  such  a  question. 

^  I  can  the  better  testify  to  this ;  for  by  the  grace  of  God 
^  abundance  of  all  I  require  in  worldly  things  has  been  allotted 
'  to  me.  I  can  live  in  plenty  on  my  annual  income,  can 
^  accomplish  whatever  I  intend,  and  have  a  surplus  remaining; 
'  and  thus  I  can  bear  witness,  that  the  corporeal  sufferings 
'  which  result  from  scarcity  of  food  and  clothing  are  by  no 
^  means  so  bad  as  the  spiritual.' 

Whether  the  pains  arising  from  lack  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  are  worse  than  those  of  spiritual  misery,  is  one  of  those 
insoluble  problems  in  which  debaters  luxuriate.  Swedenborg 
thinks  he  settles  it  by  his  own  experience,  but  plainly  in- 
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eflfectuaUy,  for  by  his  own  admiBrion  his  experience  was 
wholly  one-sided. 

A  BookaeUer^s  Shop, 

^  Saw  a  bookseller^s  shop.  Thought  immediately  that  my 
books  would  do  more  than  other  people's.  But  then  it  struck 
me  at  once,  that  one  is  servant  to  another,  and  the  Lord  has 
amongst  His  means  a  thousand  ways  of  preparing  one  man. 
Thus  every  book  ought  to  be  left  to  its  own  value,  as  a 
means  of  action,  near  or  remote,  upon  the  state  of  each  man's 
reason.  Still  pride  and  arrogance  will  push  forth.  May 
God  control  them,  who  has  the  power  in  His  hands 

How  he  held  his  tongue  about  these  Visions. 

^  All  the  while  I  was  in  society  as  before,  and  nobody  could 
^  see  in  me  the  least  change,  which  was  of  God's  mercy.  I 
^  was  not  allowed  to  speak  of  the  high  grace  which  had  fallen 
^  to  my  lot,  because  I  perceived  that  it  could  not  serve  any 
^  other  purpose  than  setting  people  thinking  and  talking 
^for  and  against  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nurture  my 

*  self-love 

'8X9  April. 

^  There  appeared  to  be  a  dog  on  my  knee.  I  wondered  at 
^  it  speaking  and  asking  about  its  former  master  Swabe.  It 
^  was  black,  and  kissed  mc.    I  awoke,  and  called  on  Christ 

*  for  mercy,  because  of  the  gre^it  pride  I  cherish,  and  the  self- 

*  flattery  it  induces 

'9  X  10. 
A  Night  of  Bliss. 

*  The  whole  day  of  the  9th  I  was  in  prayer,  in  songs  of 

*  praise,  in  reading  God's  Word,  and  fasting 

^  In  the  night  I  slept  tranquilly,  but  between  three  and 
^  four  in  the  morning,  I  awoke,  and  remained  waking,  but 
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as  in  a  vision.  I  could  look  up  and  be  awake  whenever  I 
liked,  60  that  I  was  not  otherwise  than  waking,  but  as  in  a 
vision.     From  the  Spirit  there  was  an  inward  and  sensible 

gladness  shed  over  my  whole  body It  was  Love 

itself. This  Love,  in  a  mortal  body,  of  which  I  was 

then  full,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  joy,  which  a  chaste  man 
feels  when  he  is  with  his  beloved  one.   Such  was  the  extreme 

pleasantness  suffiised  over  me  for  a  long  time There 

came  a  little  chill  over  me,  and  a  sort  of  slight  shiver,  as  if  it 
tortured  me ' 

HU  Abstraction  in  the  Streets. 

^  Afterwards  I  fell  asleep,  and  saw  one  of  my  acquaintances 
at  a  table.  He  saluted  me,  but  I  did  not  observe  him  at 
once,  or  return  his  salutation.  He  was  angry,  and  gave  me 
some  hard  words.  I  tried  to  excuse  myself,  and  at  last  I 
said  I  was  wont  to  be  absent,  and  not  to  observe  when  any 
one  saluted  me,  so  as  sometimes  to  pass  my  friends  in  the 
street  without  seeing  them.  I  appealed  to  another  acquaint*- 
ance,  who  was  present  in  confirmation  of  this,  and  he  said  it 
was  the  case.  I  further  said,  that  no  one  could  (and  GUkI 
grant  it  may  be  so  !)  be  more  polite  and  humble  than  I  •  •  • 

'  10  X  11  April. 

^ ....  I  slept  this  night  upwards  of  eleven  hours,  and  all 
^  the  morning  was  in  my  usual  Qtate  of  inward  delight,  but 
^  combined  with  a  pain,  which  I  thought  might  arise  from  the 
'  power  of  the  Spirit  and  my  own  unworthiness.  At  last,  by 
^  God^s  assistance,  the  thought  prevailed,  that  one  must  be 
^  satisfied  with  what  the  Lord  pleases,  because  it  is  His 
^  business 

^  I  am  still  weak  in  my  body  and  mind,  for  I  know  nothing, 
^  but  my  own  un worthiness,  and  that  I  am  a  wretched  creature, 

*  which  torments  me.     I  thus  perceive  how  unworthy  I  am  of 

*  the  mercy  I  have  received. 
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*' I  learned,  that  a  man  can  sufier  spiritual  anguish 

^  altliongh  he  is  assured  by  the  Spirit  of  having  obtained 
^  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  has  the  hope  and  assurance  of  God^s 

*  grace. 

*  12  X  13  April. 

^ When  I  had  risen,  I  was  in  great  fear  before  the 

^  Lord,  as  in  a  chill ; this  was  God^s  grace,  shewing 

^  me,  that  with  fear  and  trembling  I  had  to  seek  salvation. 

*  As  my  motto  is,  "  Thy  will  be  done,  I  am  Thine  and  not 
' '  mine,"  so  I  have  given  myself  to  our  Lord,  that  He  may 
^  deal  with  me  according  to  His  good  pleasure.     In  the  body 

*  there  was  something  of  discontent,  but  in  the  spirit  I  was 

*  glad 

^  I  was  continually  in  a  combat  with  double  thoughts.     I 

*  pray  Thee,  O  Almighty  God,  that  I  may  obtain  the  grace  to 
^  be  Thine  and  not  mine.  Forgive  me  for  saying,  that  I  am 
^  Thine  and  not  mine ;  even  this  does  not  belong  to  mc,  but 

*  to  God.  I  pray  only  for  the  grace,  that  I  may  be  able  to  be 
^  Thine  and  not  to  be  left  to  myself. 

*  13  X  14. 

*  Thought  how  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  the  whole  night 
wrought  with  me.  I  saw  Hedvig,  my  sister,  with  whom  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do,  which  signifies,  that  I  ought  not  to 
busy  myself  with  the  AmQial  Economy,  but  to  leave  it 

*  The  whole  day  I  was  in  double  thoughts,  which  tried  to 
destroy  the  spiritual  life,  as  it  were  with  scoffing,  so  that  tlie 
temptation  was  very  strong.  By  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  I 
succeeded  in  fixing  my  thoughts  on  a  tree,  then  on  the  Cross 
of  Christ  and  on  Christ  crucified.      As  often  as  I  did  so,  the 

thoughts  fell  down  flat  of  themselves God  be  praised. 

Who  gave  me  such  a  weapon.  May  God  of  His  grace 
grant,  that  I  may  always  have  my  crucified  Saviour  before 
my  eyes.     I  dare  not  look  upon  my  Jesus,  Him  I  had  st^cn,' 
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(as  in  Vision  of  6  X  7  April)  ^  for  I  am  an  unworthy  sinner. 

*  I  rather  ought  to  fall  on  toy  face^  and  it  is  Jesus,  who  then 
'  lifts  me  to  look  upon  Christ  crucified. 

'  14  X  15  April. 

'  I  seemed  to  move  quickly  down  a  stair-case.  I  only 
slightly  touched  the  steps,  but  I  got  down  safely.  There 
came  a  voice  from  my  dear  father, "  You  are  creating  alarm, 
^  Emanuel."  He  said  it  was  wrong,  but  would  let  it  pass. 
This  denotes,  that  yesterday  I  had  made  too  free  use  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ,  yet  it  was  of  God's  grace,  that  I  escaped 
the  danger 

*  Dr.  Morsus  appeared  to  be  courting  a  handsome  girl,  and 
she  allowed  him  to  do  with  her  what  he  liked.  I  joked  with 
her  because  of  her  easy  consent.  She  was  a  handsome  girl, 
and  grew  taller  and  prettier.  This  means,  that  I  should 
obtain  information  and  meditate  about  the  muscles. 

*  I  had  an  extraordinary  deep  and  long  sleep  for  twelve 
hours.  When  I  awoke  I  had  the  crucified  Jesus  and  His 
Cross  before  my  eyes.  The  Spirit  came  with  high,  holy  and 
extatic  life,  and  raised  me  higher  and  higher,  so  that  if  I 
had  ascended  further  I  shoidd  have  dissolved  away  in  mere 

.i^^y 

*  15  X  16. 

^I  appeared  to  dimb  up  a  ladder  from  a  great  depth. 

*  After  me  followed  women,  whom  I  knew.     I  kept  quiet  and 

*  frightened  them  on  purpose.     Then  went  up  and  reached  a 

*  green  wall,  where  I  lay  down.     They  followed  me,  and  I 

*  saluted  them.  One  was  yoimg,  the  other  a  little  older,  who 
^  lay  down  at  my  side.  I  kissed  the  hands  of  both,  being  at  a 
^  loss  to  know  which  I  should  love.  It  signifies  my  thoughts, 
^  and  the  works  of  my  mind  in  a  double  aspect 

' I  went  to  the  Ambassador  Preis,  and  he  went 

p2 
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^  to  Pastor  Pombo,  to  ask  him  if  I  might  again  receive  the 
^  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  granted I  dined  the 

*  same  day  with  Preis,  but  had  no  appetite. 

'  The  17th  was  at  the  Lord's  Supper  with  Pastor  Pombo, 

*  17  X  18  April. 

^  I  had  horrible  dreams :  how  an  executioner  roasted  the 
^  heads,  which  he  had  struck  off,  and  hid  them  one  after 
^  another  in  an  oven,  which  was  never  filled.  It  was  said  to 
^  be  his  food.  He  was  a  big  woman,  who  laughed,  and  had  a 
^  little  girl  with  her. 

^  Afterwards,  how  the  Evil  One  brought  me  to  several  deep 
^  places,  and  bound  me.  I  do  not  remember  it  all.  Was  cast 
^  bound  into  HelL 

*  How  a  great  procession  was  drawn  up,  from  which  I  was 
^excluded.  How  I  strove  to  get  into  it,  but  was  drawn 
^back. 

'As  I  am  confident,  that  God  bestows  His  grace  and 
'  mercy  on  all  poor  sinners,  who  desire  to  be  converted,  and 
'  with  stedfiast  fidth  take  refuge  in  His  inconceivable  merci- 

*  fulness  and  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour,  I  also 
'  feel  assured  of  His  grace,  and  leave  myself  to  His  protection, 
'  believing  with  assurance,  that  I  have  God's  forgiveness  for 
'  my  sins,  which  is  my  consolation ;  which  may  Gx>d,  for  Jesus 
'  Christ's  sake,  strengthen* 

'  I  was  this  day  now  and  then  in  interior  anxieties,  and 
'  sometimes  in  despair,  though  assured  of  the  forgiveness  of 

'my  sins Jn  the  night  I  slept  beyond  ten  hours. 

'  By  God's  grace  I  have  had  a  preternatural  sleep ;  as  abo 
'  during  the  whole  half  year. 

'  18  X  19. 

'  It  appeared,  that  we  worked  a  long  while  to  take  a  chest, 
'  in  which  there  were  precious  things.  We  were  a  long  while 
'  as  if  it  had  been  the  siege  of  Troy.    At  last,  one  went  under- 
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ncath  and  raised  It,  and  it  was  then  borne  in  as  conquered, 
and  we  sawed  and  sawed.  It  signifies  how  one  has  to  work 
to  conquer  Heaven. 

^  I  seemed  to  have  a  plain  watch  with  me,  but  at  home, 
valuable  watches,  which  I  would  not  exchange  for  gold  ones. 
It  shows,  that  I  am  likely  to  acquire  knowledge  of  a  nobler 
kind,  on  which  to  employ  my  time 

^  I  was  at  Divine  service,  and  in  thoughts  about  Christ, 

His  merits,  and  the  like Faith  appeared  to  be  far 

above  the  thoughts  of  my  understanding.     Then  only  I  got 

peace I  do  not  know  if  it  be  not  the  highest  gift  to 

have  one's  understanding  kept  from  meddling  with  Faith. 
However  the  Lord  permits  it  in  some,  that  assurances  of  the 
understanding  should  precede  Faith.  Happy  are  they,  who 
believe  and  do  not  see !     This  I  have  clearly  written  in  the 

Prologue  to  The  Animal  Kingdom I  see  how  difficult 

it  is  for  the  Learned,  far  more  than  the  Unlearned,  to  come 
to  this  Faith,  and  become  elevated  above  themselves,  and 
laugh  at  their  own  littleness ;  for  adoration  of  their  own  in- 
telligence must  In  the  first  place  be  taken  away  and  destroyed, 
which  is  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man 

*  That  Faith  only  Is  God's  gift,  which  man  receives  when 
he  lives  according  to  God's  -commandments,  and  thus  per- 
severlngly  prays  to  Him  for  it 

M9  X  20  April. 

' I  kept  my  hands  together ;   on  awakening 

^  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  pressed  together  by  a  hand  or  a 

*  finger,  which  signifies,  God  grant  it,  that  He  has  heard  my 
Sprayers 

'  I  rose  up  now  wholly  God's ;  God  be  thanked  and  praised. 

*  I  will  not  be  my  own.     I  am  certain  and  confident,  that  Thou, 

*  O  God,  lettest  me  be  Thine  in  all  the  days  of  my  life,  and 
^  that  Thou  dost  not  take  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  Which 
^  strengthens  and  upholds  me. 
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^  This  day  I  was  in  a  very  strong  temptation,  so  that  when- 
'  ever  I  thought  about  Jesus  Christ  impious  thoughts  thrust 
^  themselves  in,  and  I  was  unable  to  control  them  as  I  wished. 

*  I  conquered  myself,  but  I  can  affirm  I  never  was  in  better 
'  spirits  than  to-day,  and  not  in  the  least  cast  down,  or  trembling 

*  as  on  other  days,  though  the  temptation  was  most  strong. 
^  The  Lord  gave  me  powerful  confidence,  that  He  will  help  me 
'  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  promise,  so  that  I  then 

*  experienced,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  Faith.  I  was  also  so 
^  intensely  angry  with  Satan,  that  I  wished  to  fight  him  with 
^  the  weapons  of  this  Faith 

« 21  X  22  April. 

^ Afterwards  I  came  into  doubt,  feeling  myself  so 

^  widely  separated  firom  Him,  that  I  thought  whether  I  should 

^  not  return  home But  I  took  coiurage,  and  found,  that 

^  I  had  come  here  to  do  my  best  and  further  Grod^s  honour ; 
^  that  I  had  got  talents,  and  that  everything  aided  me,  Grod's 

*  Spirit  having  been  with  me  fi:x)m  my  youth  up.     I  should 

*  consider  myself  unworthy  of  existence,  if  I  should  venture  to 
'  walk  in  any  but  the  right  way ;  and  so  I  laughed  at  these 
^  seducing  thoughts. 

'  As  to  the  luxury,  riches  and  honours,  at  which  I  had 
^  aimed,  I  now  think  them  empty  vanities,  and  that  the  man  is 
^  happier,  who  has  none  of  them,  and  lives  contented 

*22  X  23. 

^  I  had  troublesome  dreams  about  dogs,  that  were  said  to 
*be  my  countrymen,  and  which  sucked  my  neck  without 
^  biting In  the  morning  I  had  horrid  thoughts,  that 

*  the  Evil  One  had  got  hold  of  me,  yet  with  the  confidence, 
^  that  he  was  outside  of  me  and  would  let  me  go.  Then  I  fell 
'  into  the  most  damnable  thoughts,  the  worst  that  could  be. 

*  Tlien  Jesus  Christ  was  presented  vividly  to  my  interior  sight, 
^  and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  came  over  me,  and  1 
^  knew  from  this  that  the  Devil  had  gone  away. 
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^  The  day  after  this  I  was  now  and  then  in  combat,  and  in 
^  double  thoughts  and  strife.  In  the  afternoon,  I  was  mostly 
^  in  pleasant  spirits  and  thought  of  God,  though  I  was  in 
^  worldly  business.     I  was  then  travelling  to  Leyden. 

^  23  X  24  April,  at  Leyden. 

^  I  seemed  to  be  fighting  with  a  woman  in  flight,  who 
^  drove  me  into  the  sea  and  out  again ;  at  last  I  struck  her 
'  with  a  plate  on  the  forehead  as  hard  as  I  could,  and  bore 
^  upon  her  face,  until  she  seemed  to  be  overcome.  It  signifies 
^  my  struggles  and  my  combat  with  my  thoughts,  which  I 
^  had  vanquished 

^  Afterwards  I  fell  asleep  awhile,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
^  that  a  quantity  of  oil  mixed  with  some  mustard  was  floating 

*  about.  This  may  denote  my  ftiture  way  of  life,  or  it  may 
*be  pleasure  mixed  with  adversity,  or  it  may  signify  some 
^  medicine  intended  for  me 

^  24  X  25,  in  Amsterdam, 

^  I  was  the  whole  night,  nearly  11  hours,  neither  asleep 
^  nor  awake,  in  a  curious  trance.     I  knew  all  the  while,  that  I 

*  dreamed,  but  my  thoughts  were  kept  bound,  which  made  i&e 
'  sweat 

'  25  X  26. 

^  A  woman  and  a  man  appeared  sitting  in  a  boat  ready 

*  for  sailing.     One  had  my  cap,  which  I  took  from  him.     He 

*  shewed  me  the  way  to  a  beautiful  room  where  there  was 

*  some  wine.    It  signifies  perhaps  that  I  shall  take  my  work 

*  to  England 

^  26  X  27  a<  <A6  Hague. 

*  I  had  a  pleasant  sleep  for  11  hours  with  various  repre- 
sentations.    A  married  woman  persecuted  me,  but  I  escaped. 
^  It  signifies,  that  the  Lord  saves  mo  from  persecution  and 

*  temptation. 
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^  A  married  wcmian  desired  to  possess  me,  but  I  preferred 
^  an  unmarried.  She  was  angry  and  chased  me,  bnt  I  got 
^  hold  of  the  one  I  liked.    I  was  with  her,  and  loved  her : 

*  perhaps  it  signifies  my  thoughts. 

*  There  was  a  woman  with  much  and  beautiful  property, 
^  in  which  we  walked,  and  she  wished  to  marry  me.  It  is 
^  Kety,  and  I  think  also  Wisdom,  who  owned  the  estate.  I 
'  was  with  her,  and  shewed  her  my  love  in  my  usual  way:  it 
^  appeared  to  be  before  marriage.' 

He  is  not  to  read  Theology^ 

^  It  was  also  shewn  me,  that  I  ought  not  to  pollute  myself 
^  with  the  books  of  others  concerning  Theology  and  kindred 
^  matters ;  because  all  this  I  have  in  God's  Word  and  from 
« the  Holy  Spirit. 

« 28  X  29  April. 

^ All  this  I  think  appears  to  mean,  that  I  ought 

*  to  apply  tlio  time  left  me  to  higher  purposes,  and  not  to 

*  write  on  worldly  matters,  but  rather  on  those,  which  belong 

*  to  the  very  centre  of  all  and  have  reference  to  Christ.  May 
^  God  enlighten  me  more  about  my  duties,  for  I  am  as  yet 
^  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  what  direction  I  ought  to 
^tako 

'  30  April,  1  May. 

' My  deceased  brother  Eliezer  appeared  to  be 

^  with  mc.  IIo  was  attacked  by  a  boar,  which  laid  hold  of 
^  him  aud  bit  him.  I  tried  to  drag  the  boar  down  with  a 
'  liook,  but  was  not  able.     After  this  I  went  up  and  saw  him 

*  lying  between  two  boars,  which  were  eating  his  head,  and  he 

*  got  nobody  to  help  him.     I  ran  past.     I  believe  it  signifies, 

*  that  tho  day  l>efore  I  had  indulged  too  much  in  eating  and 
^  conHinned  abundantly,  which  is  a  work  of  the  flesh  and  not 
'  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  living  like  swine,  which  Paul  forbids. 
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'  The  day  after  I  took  care,  but  I  fell  into  a  somewhat 
strong  temptation.  I  was  in  a  strange  temper,  and  as  it 
were  anxiety,  about  the  iuture  restraint  of  my  appetite.  I 
was  however  soon  delivered  after  praying  and  singing  a 
psalm :  the  more  so  as  I  intend  to  be  no  longer  mine  own, 
but  to  live  as  a  new  man  in  Christ. 

^  For  several  days  I  was  in  spiritual  anxiety  without  being- 
able  to  tell  the  cause,  though  I  seemed  to  be  assured  of  God's 
mercy ;  but  in  the  afternoon  I  was  in  a  very  pleasing  mood 
and  in  spiritual  peace.' 

Here  ends  the  Diary  in  Holland.  The  next  entry  records 
his  departure  from  the  Hague  on  the  13th  of  May  for  England^ 
but  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  change  of  abode. 

^  At  Harwich,  on  my  arrival  in  England,  I  slept  only  a 
^  few  hours,  and  there  appeared  then  much,  which  may  have 

*  reference  to  my  work  here.  It  was  the  4x5  May  according 
^  to  the  English  Kalendar.' 

The  entries  made  in  England  are  much  more  mysterious, 
than  those  made  in  Holland,  and  the  difficulty  is  frequently 
great  to  disentangle  dream  and  vision  from  reality:  for  in- 
stances, take  these  passages  with  which  the  English  portion 
opens — 

^  1.  I  lost  a  bank  note,  and  the  finder  got  only  9d.  for  it. 
^  Another  found  a  similar  note,  and  sold  it  for  9d.  only.     I 

*  joked  about  it,  saying  it  was  only  mock  piety:  probably  it 
^  shows  of  what  quality  people  are  in  England,  part  of  them 
^  honest,  part  dishonest. 

^  2.  There  were  some  who  admired  my  engravings,  as 
^  being  beautifully  executed,  and  wished  to  see  my  sketches^ 
^  as  if  I  were  able  to  sketch  as  well.  It  may  mean  that  my 
'  works  are  approved  of,  and  they  think  me  not  their  author. 

^  3.  A  little  letter  came  into  my  hands,  for  which  I  paid 
^  9d.    When  I  opened  it,  I  found  a  large  book  with  dean 

'  paper,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  beautiful  drawings .On 

^  the  left  side  a  woman  was  sitting,  and  moved  to  the  right 
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^  side  and  tamed  the  leaves,  when  the  drawings  came  forth. 
^  The  woman  had  a  very  large  neck,  quite  bare,  her  skin  was 

*  bright  as  if  it  had  been  polished,  and  on  her  thumb  she  had 
^  a  miniature  painting.  This  perhaps  signifies  that,  with  Grod^s 
^  help,  I  shall  have  a  number  of  beautiful  drawings  executed 
^  for  my  work,  and  that  henceforth  my  speculations  will  be 
^  turned  hjniari^  instead  of  hpoateriori  as  heretofore 

*  5  X  6  May,  in  Ixmdon. 

^  I  got  blows  firom  a  big  man,  which  I  took  to  account. 
^  Then  I  was  told  to  sit  on  a  horse  and  ride  at  the  side  of  the 

*  carriage,  but  the  horse  turned  his  head,  took  hold  of  my  head 
^  and  held  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means.  I  suppose,  I 
^  have  done  some  vn'ong  to  a  devout  Shoemaker,  who  had  been 

*  with  me  on  my  journey,  and  at  whose  house  I  then  had 

*  lod^gs,  or  that  I  have  neglected  my  work. 

*  Sum  of  Sums. — 1.  We  only  attain  salvation  by  mercy. 

*  2.  The  mercy  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  the  mercy-seat. 
*3.  Salvation  is  promoted  through  love  to  God  in  Christ. 

*  4.  Then  a  man  allows  himself  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
^  Christ.  5.  All  that  comes  of  ourselves  is  dead  and  nothing 
^  but  sin,  and  worthy  of  condemnation.  6.  No  good  can  be 
^  derived  anywhere  else  than  from  the  Lord. 

*  19  X  20.' 
Comfort  followed  hy  Distreaa. 

^  On  the  20th  I  intended  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in 

*  the  Swedish  Church,'  (Princes  Square,  east  of  the  Tower) 
'  but,  just  before,  I  had  fallen  into  many  corrupt  thoughts,  and 
'  my  body  is  in  continuous  rebellion,  which  was  also  repre- 
^  sented  to  me  by  froth,  which  had  to  be  wiped  away 

*  The  day  before  I  enjoyed  internal  quiet  and  content  in  my 
'  lot  as  appointed  by  the  Lord.  I  felt  the  strong  work  of  the 
^  Holy  Spirit  and  a  pleasure  as  of  Paradise  in  my  whole  body.' 
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Danger  among  Women. 

^  I  nevertheless  could  not  refrain  from  going  after  women, 
^  though  not  with  the  intention  of  committing  acts,  especially 
^  as  in  my  dreams  I  saw  it  was  so  much  against  the  law  of  God. 

^  I  went  to  certain  places  with  Professor  Ohlreck In 

^  one  day  I  was  twice  in  danger  of  my  life,  so  that  if  Gt>d  had 
^not  been  my  protector  I  should  have  lost  my  life*  The 
^  particulars  I  refrain  from  describing.' 

The  Intense  Inward  Joy  (same  date). 

*  However  the  inward  joy  continued  so  strongly,  especially 
'  when  I  was  alone  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  that 

*  it  may  be  likened  to  heavenly  joy  brought  to  earth.  This 
^  joy  I  hope  to  keep  as  long  as  through  the  Lord's  grace  I 

*  walk  in  pure  ways  and  keep  the  right  path  in  view ;  for  if  I 
^  turn  aside  and  seek  delight  in  worldly  things,  the  joy  dis- 

*  appears ' 

The  Alioravian  Brethren  in  Fetter  Lane. 

'By  several  providential  leadings  I  was  brought  to  the 
'  Church  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  who  regard  themselves  as 
'  the  true  Lutherans.     They  tell  each  other,  that  they  feel^the 

*  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  trust  only  in  the  grace  of 
'  God,  and  the  blood  and  merits  of  Christ.  They  are  simple- 
^  minded  in  their  doings.  I  shall  say  more  about  them  another 
'  time,  for  as  yet  I  am  not  permitted  to  enter  into  brotherhood 
'  with  them.  Their  church  was  represented  to  me  three  months 
'  before,  just  as  I  have  seen  it  since,  and  all  the  Brethren  were 

*  dressed  as  clergymen.' 

Here  the  Diary  breaks  off  from  the  20th  of  May  until  the 
11th  of  June,  that  is,  for  three  weeks ;  and  in  this  interval  we 
may  take  occasion  to  set  fortha  curious  narrative  rekting  to 
Swidenborg's  conduct  and  state  of  mind  and  com^ectioTtith 
the  Moravian  Brethren.  Let  it  be  noted,  that  at  this  time, 
1744,  he  was  lodging  at  the  house  of  one  Brockmer  in  Fetter 
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Lane,  which  lane  connects  Holbom  with  Fleet  Street,  and  in 
which  the  Moravian  meeting-house  Was  and  remains  situated. 

Our  story  is  derived  from  the  Rev.  Aron  Mathesius,*  who 
in  1766,  four-and-twenty  years  after  our  present  date,  came 
from  Sweden  to  London  to  officiate  in  the  Swedish  Chapel. 
Hearing  much  of  Swedenborg's  Spiritualism,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  held  in  high  contempt,  through  accident  or  search  he 
came  acro88  Brockmer,  who  was  rtUl  Uving  in  Fetter  Lane, 
and  led  him  off  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Burgman,  the  Minister  of 
the  German  Church  in  the  Savoy,  and  in  Burgman's  presence 
drew  from  Brockmer's  lips  the  statement  we  subjoin. 

Mathesius  some  years  afterwards  gave  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley  a  copy  of  Brockmer's  narration,  which  Wesley  printed 
in  his  Armiman  Magazine  for  January,  1781.  We  have  also 
in  manuscript,  in  Swedish,  the  story  directly  from  Mathesius's 
own  hand.  This  I  have  had  translated,  and  from  it  print. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  extra  details  it  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  given  in  the  Arminian  Magazine.  Wesley 
introduces  it  to  his  readers  with  this  preface — 

*  Arminian  Magazine^^ 
^  January^  1781. 

^  An  Account  of  Baron  Stcedenborg. 
'  The  following  account  of  a  very  great  man,  was  given 


*  *  Rev.  Aron  Mathesius,  bom  at  Pyhajocke,  in  Finland,  25th  November, 
'  1736.  '  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Nils  Mathesius,  who  had  25  children,  of 
'  whom  Aron  was  the  youngest.  His  father  died  1740.  After  attending 
'  school  at  Ulleaborg,  he  became  student  at  Upsala,  1754 ;  PhiL  Dr.  there, 
'  1764.    During  three  years  tutor  to  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Noring.    Ordained 

*  at  Abo,  1767.    Camo  to  London,  1768,  and  assisted  Pastor  Ferelios,  and 

*  officiated  also  some  time  at  the  Danish  Church.  Was  appointed  Minister  of 
'the  Swedish  Church,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Embassy,  Ist  November,  1773. 
'  Resigned  this  place  and  returned  to  Sweden,  1784,  where  he  lived  on  a 

*  private  estate  till  1805,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  Foglas, 

*  in  the  diocese  of  Skara.     Died  29th  November,  1809.    Married,  1789,  and 

*  had  two  children,  one  son  and  one  daughter,  who  are  both  living.' — 
Anteckningar  r'dramle  Svenaka  Kyrkan  t  London^  of  O,  W.  CarUon,  Stockholm, 
1852.  p.  153. 
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^  me  by  one  of  his  own  countrymen.     He  is  now  in  London, 

*  as  is  ilr.  Brockmer  also,  and  ready  to  attest  every  part  of  it, 
^  In  the  Barents  writings  there  are  many«excellent  things :  but 
^  there  are  many  likewise  which  are  whimsical  to  the  last  degree. 
^And  some  of  these  may  do  hurt  even  to  serious  persons, 

*  whose  imaginations  are  stronger  than  their  judgements.' 

Brockmer^a  Narrative. 

*  In  the  year  1743,*  one  of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  named 
Seniff,  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
while  they  were  passengers  in  a  post-yacht  from  Holland  to 
England.  Mr.  Swedenborg,  who  was  a  God-fearing  man, 
wished  to  be  directed  to  some  house  in  London,  where  he 
might  live  quietly  and  economically.  Mr.  Seniff  brought 
him  to  me,  and  I  cheerfully  took  him  in. 

*  Mr.  Swedenborg  behaved  very  properly  in  my  house. 
Every  Sunday  he  went  to  the  church  of  the  Moravian 
Brothers  in  Fetter  Lane.  He  kept  solitary,  yet  came  often 
to  me,  and  in  talking  expressed  much  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
Gospel  in  London.  So  he  continued  for  several  months 
approving  of  what  he  heard  at  the  chapel. 

^  One  day  he  said  to  me,  he  was  glad,  the  Gospel  was 
preached  to  the  poor,  but  complained  of  the  learned  and  rich 
who,  he  thought,  must  go  to. Hell.  Under  this  idea  he 
continued  several  months.  He  told  me  he  was  writing  a 
small  Latin  book,  which  would  be  gratuitously  distributed 
among  the  learned  men  in  the  Universities  of  England* 

^  After  this  he  did  not  open  the  door  of  his  chamber  for 
two  days,  nor  allow  the  maid-servant  to  make  the  bed  and 
dust  as  usual. 

'  One  evening  when  I  was  in  a  coffee-house,  the  maid  ran 
^  in  to  call  me  home,  saying,  that  something  strange  must  have 
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happened  to  Mr.  Swedenborg.  She  had  several  times  knocked 
at  his  door  without  his  answering,  or  opening  it. 

^  Upon  this  I  went  home,  and  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
called  him  bj  name.  He  then  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  allow  the  servant  to  enter  and  make  his 
bed?  He  answered,  ^^  No,"  and  desired  to  be  left  alone,  for 
he  had  a  great  work  on  hand. 

'  This  was  about  nine  in  the  evening.  Leaving  his  door 
and  going  up  stairs,  he  rushed  up  after  me,  making  a  fearful 
appearance.  His  hair  stood  upright,  and  he  foamed  round 
the  mouth.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not  utter  his 
thoughts,  stammering  long  before  he  could  get  out  a  word. 

^  At  last  he  said,  that  he  had  something  to  confide  to  me 
privately,  namely,  That  he  was  Messiah,  that  he  was  come 
to  be  crucified  for  the  Jews,  and  that  I  (since  he  spoke  with 
difficulty)  should  be  his  spokesman,  and  go  with  him  to- 
morrow to  the  Synagogue,  there  to  preach  his  words. 

*  He  continued,  "  I  know  you  are  an  honest  man,  for  I  am 

*  sure  you  love  the  Lord,  but  I  fear  you  believe  me  not." 
^  I  now  began  to  be  afraid,  and  considered  a  long  time  ere 

I  replied.     At  last,  I  said, 

*  *  You  are  Mr.  Swedenborg,  a  somewhat  aged  man,  and 

*  as  you  tell  me,  have  never  taken  medicine ;   wherefore  I 

*  think  some  of  a  right  sort  would  do  you  good.  Dr.  Smith 
^  is  near,  he  is  your  fnend  and  mine,  let  us  go  to  him,  and  he 

*  will  give  you  something  fitted  for  your  state.  Yet  I  shall 
'  make  this  bargain  with  you,  if  the  Angel  appears  to  me  and 
'  delivers  the  message  you  mention,  I  shall  obey  the  same. 
'  If  not,  you  shall  go  with  me  to  Dr.  Smith  in  the  morning." 

'  He  told  me  several  times  the  Angel  would  appear  to  me,* 
'  whereupon  we  took  leave  of  each  other  and  went  to  bed. 


*  *'  I  know  you  are  a  good  man,  but  I  suspect  yon  will  not  believe  me. 
"  Therefore  the  Angel  wiU  appear  at  your  bedside  early  in  the  morning, 
**  then  yoa  will  believe  me." — Version  in  the  Armnian  Magazine, 
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^  In  expectation  of  the  Angel  I  could  not  sleep,  but  lay 
awake  the  whole  night.  My  wife  and  children  were  at  the 
same  time  very  ill,  which  increased  my  anxiety.  I  rose  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

^  As  soon  as  Mr.  Swedenborg  heard  me  move  over-head 
he  jumped  out  of  bed,  throw  on  a  gown,  and  ran  in  the 
greatest  haste  up  to  me,  with  his  night-cap  half  on  his  head, 
to  receive  the  news  about  my  call. 

'  I  tried  by  several  remarks  to  prepare  his  excited  mind 
for  my  answer.  He  foamed  and  cried  again  and  again, 
'But  how — how — ^how?"  Then  I  reminded  him  of  our 
agreement  to  go  to  Dr.  Smith.  At  this  he  asked  me  straight 
down,  "  Came  not  the  vision  ?"  I  answered, "  No ;  and  now 
'  I  suppose  you  will  go  with  me  to  Dr.  Smith."  He  replied, 
'  I  will  not  go  to  any  Doctor." 

'  He  then  spoke  a  long  while  to  himself.  At  last  he  said, — 
'  I  am  now  associating  with  two  Spirits,  one  on  the  right 
'  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left.  One  asks  me  to  follow  you, 
'  for  you  are  a  good  fellow ;  the  other  says  I  ought  to  have 
'  nothing  to  do  with  you  because  you  are  good  for  nothing." 

'  I  answered,  '^  Believe  neither  of  them,  but  let  us  thank 
'  God,  Who  has  given  us  power  to  believe  in  His  Word." 

'  He  then  went  down  stairs  to  his  room,  but  returned 
immediately,  and  spoke,  but  so  confusedly  that  he  could  not 
be  understood.  I  began  to  be  frightened,  suspecting  that  he 
might  have  a  penknife  oi*  other  instrument  to  hurt  me.  In 
my  fear  I  addressed  him  seriously,  requesting  him  to  walk 
down  stairs,  as  he  had  no  business  in  my  room. 

*  Then  Mr.  Swedenborg  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  wept  like 
a  child,  and  said,  '^  Do  you  believe,  that  I  will  do  you  any 
'harm?"      I  also  began  to  weep.     It  commenced  to  rain 

very  hard. 

*  After  this  I  dressed.  When  I  came  down  I  found  Mr. 
Swedenborg  also  dressed,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  with  a 
great   stick   in   his  hand  and  the  door  open.      He  called, 
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^  Come  in|  come  in,"  and  waved  the  stick.    I  wanted  to 
*  get  a  coach,  but  Kr.  Swedenborg  would  not  accompany  me. 

'I  then  went  to  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Swedenborg^s  intimate 
fiiend,  and  told  him  what  had  happened ;  and  aaked  also  that 
he  would  receiTO  Mr.  Swedenborg  into  his  house.  He  had 
however  no  room  for  him,  bat  engaged  apartments  for  him 
with  Mr.  IGchad  Caer,  wig«*maker,  in  Warner  Street,  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  three  or  four  houses  from  his  own. 

^  Whilst  I  was  with  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  Swedenborg  went  to 
the  SwecUsh  Envoj,  but  was  not  admitted,  it  being  post-day. 
Departing  thence  he  pulled  off  his  clothes  and  rolled  lumself 
in  very  deep  mud  in  a  gutter.  Then  he  distributed  money 
from  his  pockets  among  the  crowd  which  bad  gathered.* 

^  In  this  state  some  of  the  foot-men  of  the  Swedish  Envoy 
chanced  to  see  him  and  brought  him  to  me  very  foul  wiih 
dirt  I  told  him  that  a  good  quarter  had  been  taken  for  him 
near  Dr.  Smith,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  live  there. 
He  answered, "  Yes." 

'  I  sent  for  a  coach,  but  Mr.  Swedenborg  would  walk,  and 
with  the  help  of  two  men  he  reached  Ins  new  lodging. 

'Arrived  there,  he  asked  for  a  tub  of  water  and  ux 
towels,  and  entering  one  of  the  inner  rooms,  locked  the  door, 
and  spite  of  all  entreaties  would  not  open  it.  In  fear  lest 
ho  should  hurt  himself  the  door  was  forced,  when  he  was 
dtsoovored  washing  his  feet,  and  the  towels  all  wet.  He 
asked  for  six  more. 

'  I  then  went  home,  and  left  six  men  as  guards  over  him. 
Dr.  Smith  visited  him,  and  administered  some  medicine, 
which  did  him  much  good. 

^  I  went  to  the  Swedish  Envoy,  told  him  what  had  hap- 
'  pened,  and  required  that  Mr.  Swedenborg's  rooms,  in  my 


•  '  Ho  then  went  to  a  pUoe  called  GnUy  Hole,  nndresaed  himself,  rolled 
*  in  a  Tory  deep  mud,  and  threw  the  money  out  of  hia  pockets  among  the 
'  crowd.' — Armiiiian  Magmtine, 
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house,  might  be  sealed.  The  Envoy  was  infinitely  pleased 
with  my  kindness  to  Mr.  Swedenborg,  thanked  me  very 
much  for  all  my  trouble;  and  assured  me  that  the  sealing 
of  Mr.  Swedenborg's  chambers  was  unnecessary  as  he  had 
heard  well  of  me,  and  had  in  me  perfect  confidence. 

'  After  this  I  continued  to  visit  Mr.  Swedenborg,  who  at 
last  had  only  one  keeper.  He  many  times  avowed  his 
gratitude  for  the  trouble  I  had  with  him.  He  would  never 
leave  the  tenet,  however,  that  he  was  Messiah. 

*  One  day  when  Dr.  Smith  had  given  him  a  laxative,  he 
went  out  into  the  fields  and  ran  about  so  fast  that  his  keeper 
could  not  follow  him.  Mr.  Swedenborg  sat  down  on  a  stile 
and  laughed.  When  his  man  came  near  him,  he  rose  and 
ran  to  another  stile,  and  so  on. 

*  When  the  dog-days  began,  he  became  worse  and  worse. 
Afterwards  I  associated  verj'  little  with  him.  Now  and 
tlien  we  met  in  the  streets,  and  I  always  found  he  retained 
his  former  opinion.' 

Mathesius  adjoins  to  his  copy  this  testimony — 

'  The  above  account  was  word  bv  word  delivered  to  mv 

*  by  Mr.  Brockmer,  an  honest  and  trustworthy  man,  in  the 
'  house  and  presence  of  Mr.  Burgman,  Minister  of  the  German 

*  Church,  the  Savoy,  London,  while  Swedenborg  lived. 

^  Aron  Mathesiu9. 
*  Stora  Hallfara,  27th  August,  1796.' 
Plainly  a  straightforward  and  well  authenticated  story, 
possibly  somewhat  coloured  by  the  influence  of  Mathesius,  and 
by  the  inevitable  treachery  of  a  twenty-four  years'  memory ; 
but  fitting  into  the  incoherences  of  the  Diary  with  singular 
credibility,  and  full  of  touches  characteristic  of  a  timid,  prudent 
and  credulous  London  lodging-house  keeper.  Thanks  are 
due  to  Mathesius  for  his  careful  preservation  of  a  testimony, 
which  else  had  died  with  Brockmer. 

Ilobert  Hindmarsh,  a  zealous  Swedenborgian,  some  time 

Q 
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in,  or  after  1783,  accompanied  by  throe  friends,  called  on 
Brockmer,  and  questioned  him  very  closely  about  the  tale  he 
had  told  Mathesius,  reading  it  over  to  him  from  '  The  Arminian 
*  Magazine^'*  along  with  another  tale,  (which  will  be  presently 
cited)  to  the  great  alarm  and  confrision,  we  apprehend,  of  poor 
Brockmer's  mind.*  Hindmarsh  professes,  that  Brockmer 
told  him — 

"  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  recollection  some 
^^  things  in  that  account  are  true,  others  are  absolutely  false, 
^'  and  the  whole  is  exaggerated  and  unfairly  stated.  It  is 
"  true,  that  Swedenborg  once  caUed  himself  the  Messiah,  but 
"  not  true,  that  he  always  persisted  in  it  whenever  I  met  him 
"  afterwards.  It  was  true,  that  his  hair  stood  upright,  for  as 
"  he  wore  a  wig,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  his  hair  cut  short,  in 
"  which  case  any  person's  hair  will  stand  upright ;  but  it  is 
"  not  true,  that  he  looked  frightftil  or  wild,  for  he  was  of  a 
^'  most  placid  and  serene  disposition.  It  is  true,  that  he  had 
'^  an  impediment  In  his  speech,  and  spoke  with  earnestness ; 
"  but  not  true,  that  he  foamed  at  the  mouth." 

IlindiuarAh  fooling  how  little  he  was  taking  by  his  motion 
then  addroHHcul  thiM  wide  question  to  Brockmer — 

**  Hupponing  it  to  Imi  truo,  that  Swedenborg  did  actually 
"  SCO  aiul  converHi^  witli  Augt^ln  aiul  Spirits, — Did  you  ever 
"  observe  anytliing  in  bin  behaviour,  that  might  not  naturally 
"  be  expected  on  suoh  an  extruonliimry  occasion?" 

To  which  ho  n»prtmont«  Brockmor  returning  this  accommo- 
dating answer — 

"If  I  belie vod  that  to  be  true,  I  should  not  wonder  at 
"  anything  he  wild  or  did;  but  would  rather  wonder,  that  the 
**Hurprim5  he  must  have  felt  on  such  an  occasion,  did  not 


♦  Tlio  vUlt  ho  doHorilHMi  in  a  periodical  of  which  he  was  publisher 
entitled,  '  The  New  Magatine  of  Knowledge  coneemfng  Heaven  and  BeU,  ani 
*  the  Univenal  U'orUI  of  Nature,  <*c.»  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  Vol.  II, 
p.  92.  March,  1791,  London.  The  interview  with  Brockmer  is  repeated 
by  llindniarsh  in  several  works,  and  is  a  stock  quotation  of  Swedonborgian 
apologists. 
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^^  betray  him  into  more  unguarded  expressions  than  were  ever 
^'  known  to  escape  him ;  for  he  did  and  said  nothing,  but  what 
"  I  could  easily  account  for  in  my  own  mind,  if  I  really 
"  believed  what  he  declares  in  his  writings  to  be  true." 

Whether  or  not  Hindmarsh  and  his  three  friends  had 
muddled  Brockmer's  memory  with  readings  from  *  The  Ar^ 
'  minian Magazine'*  and  cross-questioning,  it  is  plain,  on  his  own 
evidence,  that  he  did  nothing  substantially  to  upset  Brockmer's 
testimony  as  delivered  to  Mathesius.  *  Some  things  in  it  were 
*  true,  some  false,  and  the  whole  exaggerated,'  is  evidently  a 
rhetorical  flourish  of  Hindmarsh's ;  for  when  he  condescends 
to  particulars  he  is  only  able  to  make  a  few  trifling  emenda- 
tions as  to  manner,  and  to  adduce  not  anything  which  can  be 
designated  '  absolutely  false.'  Moreover  Hindmarsh  failed  to 
extract  from  Brockmer  under  what  circumstances  he  confided 
to  Mathesius  the  story  about  his  lodger.  His  examination  of 
Brockmer  is  very  unsatisfactoiy.  In  the  end,  even  in  the 
details  where  they  slightly  difier,  we  can  but  come  to  these 
questions.  Did  Brockmer  speak  the  truth  to  Mathesius,  or  to 
Hindmarsh?  and.  Which  are  we  to  believe,  Mathesius  or 
Hindmarsh  ?  For  us,  Hindmarsh  does  little  more  than  provide 
reasons  for  Mathesius's  substantial  credibility. 

Mathesius  is  reputed  to  have  disliked  Swedenborg,  and 
Swedenborg  Mathesius.*  Hindmarsh  on  the  other  hand  was 
an  out-and-out  Swedenborgian  devotee.  There  was  preiudioe 
apparently  on  the  side  of  both ;  but  another  and  a  more 
impartial  witness  we  are  able  to  produce  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Francis  Okely,  a  Moravian  preacher,  who  shortly  before 
Swedenborg 's  death  made  his  acquaintance,  and  read  his  books 
with  mingled  approval  and  dissent.  Writing  of  Mathesius's 
story  as  published  by  Wesley  he  remarks : — 

*  There  is  no  denying,  that  in  the  year  1743'   (1744) 

*  When  Swedenborg  was  dying,  it  wm  proposed  to  send  for  MutheRins  to 
administer  the  Sacrament,  but  Swedenborg  refused  to  see  him,  preferring 
Pcrelius,  another  Swedish  clergyman. 

q2 
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*  wlieiL  >w^ije!nh4>r;  wnft  tint   as  he  suf  introdaeed  into  tbe 

*  Spirinial  W  iriL  ae  wru  ihr  a  widLe  mzaiie.     He  dioi  Ercd 

*  widi  ILr.  Bci^'imfr.  Jt»  Mr.  J.  Wesley  ba^  pobSdied  in  Ins 
* '  JLrminHai  Mjoptztn^^  abr  Jinnsaaj'.  17^1 As  I  imtber 

*  »5pet.t  J.  W."*  aarrany?**  they  faein^  abrajs  wsipeJ  to  his 
"  own  iai:tinit£tjiu  I  EnqoERii  i}t'  Mr.  BroK^mer  contoning  it, 
"^  a£ui  hiiTt;  :t>fz]iii  ttH  me  ziukii  Gne§  ■}€  it  tredi.'* 

TIiCK.  I  rhmfc.  znaj  bt>  omsbieRd  ci'^Klnare  in  fiiT<Nn*  of 
tht*  rrrdiriia*?'*    c  M  idiH«ni*w 

We  !!•  •»-  wm**  t<.  ;ft  psvinftil  p*$»e^  connected  with  this 
a&ir,  in  wfeich  W^jfej  ninat  be  severeh"  censored  for  scHue 
cmz>ek»  tattle,  hj  which  he  brxi^r  d<rwn  odinm  alike  on 
Swedenb.'r?  and  MarQi?su5w  an-i  threw  the  dear  and  honest 
story  or  Bnximer  into  ct:!ifu-£oG  and  discredit. 

We  have  seen,  that  he  printed  Brockmer's  stoiy  commu- 
nicated to  him  bj  Mathe:sii5  in  Lis  *  Armitiam  Magazine  *  for 
Januarv.  17S1 :  and  so  t^.  <rr-vL  Sondrv  Methodists  abont 
that  time  had  begnn  to  lt:«ok  into  Swedenborg's  books,  and 
ask  questions  concerning  his  doctrines ;  and  Wesley  for  their 
guidance,  at  Wakefield,  in  May.  17S2«  drew  up  a  paper,  en- 
titled *  Thoughts  af'Out  SwedenhorgS  in  which  he  ridicolcd  and 
contraTerted  Swedenborgian  opinions  in  a  very  flippant  and 
silly  manner.  From  press  of  matter,  or  some  other  cause, 
tlie  article  did  not  make  its  appearance  in  *•  The  Armmian 

*  Magazine '  imtil  the  following  year,  when,  in  the  number  for 
August,  17S3,  he  entertained  his  readers  wnth  his  '  Thoughts^ 
and  tlie  following  astounding  version  of  the  Brockmer  story — 

'  Many  years  ago  the  Baron  came  over  to  England,  and 

*  lodginl  at  one  Mr.  Brockmer's ;  who  informed  me,  (and  the 

*  Kinno  information  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Mathesius,  a  very 

*  Horions  Swodiali  clergj^man,  Iwth  of  whom  were  alive  when  I 

•   Kn>in  the  Rev.   Fnuicis  Okely*»   '  BejUrtioHs  on  Baron  Swcd^nhorg'M 
'  Unrki,'   priiitiHl   in  the   New   York   'AVie  Jemmtiem   MtMenger*   of  28th 
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^  left  London,  and,  I  suppose,  are  so  still,)  that  while  he  was 
'  in  his  house  he  had  a  violent  fever ;  in  the  height  of  which| 

*  being  totally  delirous,  he  broke  from  Mr.  Brockmer,  ran  into 
'  the  street  stark  naked,  proclaimed  himself  the  Messiah,  and 
'  rolled  himself  in  the  mire.  I  suppose  he  dates  from  this 
^  time  his  admission  into  the  society  of  Angels.     From  this 

*  time  we  are  undoubtedly  to  date  that  peculiar  species  of 
^  insanity,  which  attended  him,  ¥rith  scarce  any  intermission, 
'  to  the  day  of  his  death.'* 

With  the  true  story  of  Brockmer  before  us,  communicated 
to  Wesley  by  Mathesius,  and  printed  by  Wesley  yrithin  three 
years  in  the  same  ^Arminian  Magazine^^  we  ask.  Can  anytliing 
be  more  discreditable  to  Wesley's  veracity  than  this  second 
story?  It  is  superfluous  at  this  day  to  pay  compliments  to 
Wesley  for  his  zeal,  ability,  and  blessed  labours;  these  are 
universally  confessed;  but  we  cannot  forget,  that  he  was  a 
sad  gossip,  and  that  truth  was  nearly  certain  to  suffer  when  it 
encountered  his  dislike  or  self-will.  The  instance  before  us  is 
no  more  than  characteristic  of  his  loose  and  unscrupulous 
habit  of  writing  and  speaking. 

Hindmarsh  says  Brockmer  told  him,  '^  that  he  had  never 
"  opened  his  mouth  on  the  subject  of  Swedenborg  to  Mr. 
"  Wesley ;"  adding,  "  Swedenborg  was  never  afflicted  with 
"  any  illness,  much  less  a  violent  fever,  while  at  my  house : 
^'  nor  did  he  ever  break  from  me  in  a  delirious  state,  and  run 
'^  into  the  street  stark  naked,  and  proclaim  himself  the  Messiah. 
"  Perhaps  Mr.  Wesley  may  have  heard  the  report  from  some 
"  other  person ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  Wesley  is  a 
'^  very  credulous  man,  and  easily  imposed  upon  by  any  idle 
"  tale,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come." 

The  narrative  of  Brockmer  preserved  by  Mathesius  ought 
to  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  Wesley's,  which  is  to  be  con- 
signed, without  hesitation  to  the  refuge  of  lies.     Although 

^'  '  Artninlan  Magaune^'^  1783,  pngo  438. 
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the  attentive  reader  will  at  once  have  discerned  that  the  two 
accounts  have  little  in  common,  yet  thej  are  continually 
blended  together,  and  Mathesius  is  even  charged  yrith  having 
led  Wesley  astray !  The  late  Rev.  Samuel  Noble,  a  leading 
Swedenborgian  preacher  and  writer,  declares*  with  a  bold 
ignorance,  which  were  it  less  bitter  might  be  amusing — 

^  It  has  given  much  pain  to  the  receivers  of  the  doctrines, 
^communicated  in  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  that  the 
^  circulation  of  the  report  of  his  insanity  should  have  been 
^  materially  promoted  by  a  man  so  much  entitled  to  respect 

*  as  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley.  It  is  however,  certain,  that 
'  in  the  part,  which  that  respectable  person  took  in  the  affair, 
^he  was  completely  imposed  upon  by  the  minister  of  the 
^  Swedish    Chapel    in    London,   Mr.    Mathesius,    who    was 

*  Swedenborg's  personal  and  violent   enemy .f  ....     The 

*  origin  of  the  story  was  evidently  no  more  than  this ;  Sweden- 
^  borg  mentioned  freely  to  Brockmer  the  commencement  of 
^  his  spiritual  intercourse :  Brockmer  talked  of  it :  and  from 
^  the  idle  reports  which  thus  got  abroad,  Mathesius,  nearly 
^  forty  years  afterwards,  fabricated  the  tale  with  which  he 
^  imposed  on  Mr.  Wesley.     This  fact  is  alone  sufficient  to  fix 

*  the  brand  of  imposture  on  the  whole  story.' 

Not  content  with  bringing  such  a  gratuitous  charge  of 
^fiftbrication'  and  imposture  ^  against  Mathesius,  Mr.  Noble 
next  proceeds  to  assert,  that  Mathesius  himself  went  mad. 


*  In  *  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Views  of  the  Eternal  World  and  State, 
'  and  the  Doctrinee  of  Faith  and  Life,  held  by  the  Body  of  Chrietiane,  who 

*  believe,  that  a  New  Church  is  signified  {in  the  Bet>elation,  Chap,  xxi.)  by  the 

*  New  Jerusalem :  embracing  Answers  to  aU  prine^Ml  Objections.*  Third 
edition.  London,  1855,  page  241.  Noble's  '  Appeal'  among  the  Sweden - 
borgians  is  a  book  which  holds  the  same  place  that  Barclay's  '  Apology ' 
does  among  the  Quakers. 

t  That  Mathesius  was  ' Swedenborg's  personal  and  violent  enemy'  is 
merely  an  inference  or  colouring  of  Noble's,  and  one  quite  unwarranted. 
There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  two  men  ever  came  in  contact.  Mathesius 
apparently  had  no  belief  in  Swedenborg's  claims  and  doctrines,  and  this 
iiicrodulitv  wan  in  all  likcliln><Hl  the  extent  of  his  aversion. 
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With  that  malice,  affecting  reluctance,  in  which  the  pious  are 
such  adepts,  he  observes — 

^  We  are  by  no  means  prone  to  assume  the  distribution  of 
^  Divine  judgements ;  but  it  really  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking, 
^  that  we  behold  one  here*  All  must  allow  it  to  be  a  remark- 
^  able  coincidence,  that  the  man,  who  first  imputed  insanity  to 
^  Swedenborg,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  its  being  believed 
^  by  others,  should  himself  have  experienced  the  deplorable 
'  visitation,  and  continued  insane  through  the  remainder  of 

^  his  life All  the  accounts  agree :  and  thus  evident  it 

'is,  that  into  the  pit,  which  this  unhappy  man  digged  for 
'  another,  did  he  fall  himself.' 

The  '  accounts  which  agree '  are  of  next  to  no  authority 
whatever ;  they  are  three.  The  first  is  the  anonymous  preface 
to  an  '  Ahrege  dea  Ouvrctgea  dTEm,  Bvoedenhorg^  published  at 
Stockholm  in  1788,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  Mathesius  had 
become  insane,  and  was  then  living  as  a  madman  in  Stockholm; 
the  second,  is  the  assertion  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Wadstrom,  a  Swede, 
resident  in  London,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  an  early  Swe- 
denborgian  publication,  '  The  New  Jerusalem  Magazine;^  and 
the  third,  and  very  likely  the  origin  of  the  other  two,  is  the 
testimony  of  Bergstrom,  the  keeper  of  a  Swedish  inn,  the 
King's  Arms,  in  Wellclose  Square,  London,  where  Swedenborg 
once  lodged  for  ten  weeks,  and  was  as  Bergstrom  said,  *  very 
*  generous  to  him.'  Mr.  Provo*  visited  Bergstrom  on  the 
2nd  of  May,  1787,  when  he  says  he  told  him,  that — 

'  Mr.  Mathesius  was  an  opponent  of  Swedenborg,  and 
^  said  that  he  was  a  lunatic ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 
^  went  lunatic  himself;  which  happened  one  day  when  he 
'  was  in  the  Swedish  church,  and  about  to  preach  :  /  was 
^  there  and  saw  it:  he  has  been  so  ever  since,  and  was  sent 


*  Mr.  Peter  Ptoto,  a  surgeon  in  London,  author  of  a  book  entitled 
'  WUdom*»  Dietntes,*  He  ooUected  from  Bergstrom  and  others  rarions 
particuUrs  reUting  to  Swedenborg,  which  wore  first  published  in  '  The 
'  JrUeUedual  BeposUory^^  a  Swedenborgian  magazine,  in  lS3d. 
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*  back  to  Sweden,  where  he  now  is  :    this  was  about  four 

*  years  ago.' 

It  is  certainly  of  little  consequence  to  us  at  this  day  whether 
Mathesius  went  mad  or  not;  and  the  fact  of  his  sanity  or 
insanity  in  1784  in  no  wise  aflfects  the  truth  of  the  narrative 
ho  drew  out  of  Brockmer  about  1770 ;  yet  one  cannot  see  the 

*  Divine  judgements'  thus  foolishly  and  vindictively  distributed 
on  the  trumpery  evidence  of  an  anonymous  preface,  the  asser- 
tion of  a  Swedenborgian  editor,  and  the  gossip  of  a  publican 
to  whom  Swedenborg  had  been  handsome,  without  at  least 
permitting  the  facts  of  Mathesius's  life  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Mathesius,  neitlier  by  the  records  of  the  Swedish  Church,  nor 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  relatives  was  ever  insane.  After 
working  and  preachiipig  for  sixteen  years  in  the  smoke  of  the 
east  of  London  his  health  failed,  and  possibly  Bergstrom  may 
have  seen  him  faint  or  fall  into  a  fit  in  his  chapel,  and  mistake 
some  incoherent  words  for  madness.  In  consequence  of  his 
fiuling  health,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  1784,  and  returned 
to  country  life,  in  his  native  air,  in  Sweden.  Five  years  sub- 
sequently he  married ;  in  1805  he  was  appointed  Hector  of 
Foglas,  a  living  in  Bishop  Svedberg's  diocese  of  Skara ;  and 
died  in  1809  at  the  ripe  age  of  three  score  and  thirteen, 
leaving  behind  him  a  son  and  daughter,  who  yet  survive. 
These  facts  nullify  utterly  the  statement,  that  '  Mathesius 
'went  lunatic  and  continued  insane  to  the  end  of  his  life.' 
Sweeping  aside,  then,  the  scandal  of  Wesley  against  Sweden- 
borg on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scandal  of  the  Swedenborgians 
against  Mathesius  on  the  other,  let  us  relate  one  otlier  story  con- 
nected with  this  period,  and  then  return  to  Swedenborg  himself. 

It  is  derived  from  the  preface  of  a  book*  published  1786, 


«  *  TabUau  Analytique  et  RaUonni  d€  la  Doctrine  CiUsU  de  VEgU»e  de 
*ia  NouveUe  Jerusalem,  ou  Precit  des  (Euvre$  ThSologiquei  d*  Emanuel 
*  Swedenborg,  fiddle  Serviieur  du  Seigneur  Jesua  ChrisL  A  Ixmdres,  ae  trouve 
'  ches  VAuteur,  So.  62.  Tottcnliain  Court  Road,  1786.' 
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by  Benedict  Chastanier,  a  French  surgeon  resident  in  London. 
Alluding  to  Brockmer's  and  to  Wesley's  stories,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Swedenborgians,  he  mixes  together,  he 
writes — 

^  This  fable  had  its  origin  in  the  following  circumstance : 
One  day  Swedenborg,  while  in  his  own  house,  fell  into  a 
swoon,  or  a  kind  of  extasy,  or  rapture  of  soul  in  the  presence 
of  two  Jews.  They,  profiting  by  his  absence  of  mind,  stole 
his  gold  watch.  Awakening,  Swedenborg  quickly  discovered, 
that  his  watch  had  been  taken  from  under  the  bolster  of  his 
bed,  and  at  once  asked  the  Jews  to  give  it  up.  "  Do  you 
"  not  know,"  said  they,  "  that  in  your  trance  you  took  your 
'^  watch,  went  out  into  the  street,  and  threw  it  into  the 
"gutter?"  Swedenborg  contented  himself  in  answering, 
"My  friends,  you  know  what  you  say  is  false."  Being 
afterwards  advised  to  give  the  thieves  up  to  justice,  he 
answered,  "It  is  not  worth  the  trouble.  By  this  action 
"  these  good  Israelites  have  wronged  themselves  more  than 
"  me.  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  them  I"  An  answer  right 
worthy  of  Swedenborg.' 

Chastanier  adduces  the  name  Mr.  C.  Springer,  Swedish 
Consul  in  London,  and  a  friend  of  Swedenborg's,  in  con* 
firmation  of  the  truth  of  this  odd  anecdote.  It  is  too  French 
to  be  quite  credible ;  and  it  certidnly  does  not  explain  away 
Brockmer  any  more  than  does  Mr.  Noble's  more  unscrupulous 
vituperation. 

We  now  resume  the  Diary. 

*  June  11  X  12,  1744.    London. 

*  I  was  in  thoughts  about  those,  who  resist  the  Holy  Spirit, 
^  and  those  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  Spirit's  guidance. . .  • 

'  15  X  16. 

*  A  representation  of  my  past  life  was  brought  before  me, 
'  and  also  of  how  I  have  been  walking  among  deep  abysses  on 
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^  every  mde,  and  how  I  tomed  back.  Then  I  came  into  a  very 
^  magnificent  grove  planted  yrlth  most  beantifid  fig  trees  in 
^  perfect  growth  and  order.  On  one  there  appeared  withered 
*figs. 

*  20  X  21  Jnne. 

'  It  seemed  to  be  under  consideration  whether  I  should  be 
^  admitted  to  the  Society,  or  to  any  of  its  coundls.  My  father 
^  came  out  and  told  me,  that  what  I  had  written  about  Provi- 
^dence  was  most  beautiful.  I  remembered  it  was  only  a 
'  little  treatise.  After  this,  one  night  I  found  myself  in  a 
^  church  but  naked,  yrith  nothing  on  but  my  shirt,  so  that  I 
^  did  not  venture  forth.  This  may  signify,  that  I  am  not  as 
'  yet  dad  and  prepared  as  I  ought  to  be.  ...  • 

*  1  X  2  July. 

^  There  happened  to  me  something  very  curious.  I  came 
into  violent  shudderings,  as  when  Christ  showed  me  His 
IKvine  mercy.  The  one  fit  followed  the  other  ten  or  fifteen 
times.  I  expected  to  be  thrown  on  my  face  as  before,  but 
this  did  not  occur.  At  last,  trembling,  I  was  lifted  up,  and 
with  my  hands  I  felt  a  (human)  back.  I  felt  with  my  hands 
all  along  the  back,  and  then  the  breast.  Immediately  it  lay 
down,  and  I  saw  in  front  the  countenance  also,  but  very 
obscurely.  I  was  then  kneeling,  and  I  thought  to  myself 
whether  or  not  I  should  lay  myself  down  beside  it,  but  this 
I  did  not,  for  it  seemed  as  if  not  permitted. 

^  The  shudderings  came  all  from  the  lower  parts  of  my 
body  up  to  my  head.  This  was  in  a  vision,  when  I  was 
ncitlier  waking  nor  sleeping,  for  I  had  all  my  thoughts  about 
me.  It  was  the  inward  man  separated  from  the  outward, 
that  was  made  aware  of  this. 

^  When  I  was  quite  awake  similar  shudderings  came 
several  times  over  me.  It  could  not  but  be  a  holy  Angel, 
because  1  was  not  thrown  on  my  face'  (As  he  was  at  the 
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Divine  appearance)  '  What  it  means  our  Lord  knows  best. . . . 
^  God^s  mercy  is  shewn  both  to  my  inward  and  outward  man. 
'  God  alone  be  praised  I 

'  From  these  and  other  indications  I  perceive,  that  it  may 
'  signify,  that  I  shall  discover  truths  concerning  the  internal 
^  sensations,  feeling  then  along  the  back  but  only  touching 

*  them  in  front  obscurely 

'3x4  July, 

^  I  seemed  to  take  leave  of  her  with  particular  tenderness, 
^  kissing  her,  when  another  woman  a  short  way  off  appeared. 
'  The  result  was,  that  when  awake  I  was  in  continual  amorous 

'  desire This  signifies,  that  I  have  now  finished  what 

'  I  have  written  on  the  Senses  in  general,  and  the  operation 

*'  of  the  Interior  Faculties I  now  come  to  the  second 

'  part  or  the  Cerebrum.  .  .  . 

'      *  21  X  22. 

*  I  saw  a  congregation  in  which  every  one  had  a  little 
'  crown  on  his  head,  and  two  that  stood  in  front  had  large  and 
*•  magnificent  crowns It  signifies  those  who  had  got 

*  martyr  crowns,  of  whom  I  had  been  thinking  the  day  before. 

*  Who  the  two  in  front  were  I  do  not  know ;  whether  one  of 
^  them  was  Huss,  I  am  not  aware 

^  When  I  awoke,  I  came  into  a  vision  wherein  I  saw  much 
'  gold  before  me ;  the  air  was  full  of  it.  It  means  that  the 
^  Lord,  Who  disposes  all,  affords  me  all  I  want  in  spiritual  and 

*  worldly  things,  whenever  I  cast  my  cares  on  Him. 

'  22  X  23. 

'  I  appeared  to  take  a  very  hi^  flight,  but  in  such  a  circle, 

*  that  I  came  down  just  when  I  grew  tired.     I  saw  a  beautiful 

*  drawing-room  with  a  very  fme  tapestry  on  the  walls,  all  of 
^  one  piece.  It  signifies  what  I  had  in  my  mind  and  heart  the 
'  day  befoix) ;  that  if  we  leave  Christ  to  care  for  us  in  spiritual 
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^  and  worldly  things,  all  is  done.  I  saw  a  boy  running  away 
^  with  one  of  my  shirts.     It  may  mean,  that  I  had  neglected 

*  to  wash  my  feet. 

*  30  July  X  1  August. 

*  I  was  a  long  time  in  holy  shudderings,  but  at  the  same 
^  time  in  a  deep  sleep.  I  thought  whether  I  might  not  see 
^  something  holy.  I  appeared  to  be  thrown  on  my  face,  but  I 
^  am  unable  to  say  yrith  certainty 

'  After  this  I  waited  in  expectation  of  a  procession  of 

*  horses.  They  came  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  beautiful  large 
^horses.  Afterwards  more  came  to  me;  coach-horses,  fat, 
^  large  and  handsome,  decorated  witli  lovely  harness.     This 

*  signifies  the  book  I  have  now  begun  on  the  Cerebrum.  Thus 
^  I  learn,  that  I  have  God's  assistance  in  it,  which  greatly  aids 
^me 

*  26  X  27.     • 

^  The  day  before  I  was  much  troubled  and  weighed  down 
^  with  my  sins,  which  it  seemed  to  me  had  not  been  forgiven, 
^  and  which  hindered  me  the  last  time  from  partaking  of  the 

*  Lord's  Supper.  Then  I  seemed  to  be  relieved.  In  the 
^  night  the  soles  of  my  feet  appeared  to  be  quite  white,  wliicli 
^  signifies,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  and  still  more,  that  I  aiu 
^  again  once  more  welcome 

*1  X  2  September. 

*  I  meditated  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  2nd 
^  because  I  was  assured,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  I  am  delivered 
*from  my  sins.  But  then  I  saw  a  large  dog,  which  ran 
'  towards  me,  but  he  did  me  no  harm 

'  iVfterwards  I  seemed  to  hear,  that  Dideron  had  left  his 

^  King  and  gone  over  to  the  Danes  and  there  was  slain 

'  I  waited  for  his  corpse.     I  heard  Immediately,  as  if  he  had 

*  inspired  mc,  that  I  ought  not  to  leave  the  congrcp:ation  of 
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*  Christ,  nor  go  to  that  place  to  receive  the  Lord^s  Supper, 
^  and  that  if  I  did  so,  I  should  become  again  spirituallj  dead. 
^  I  could  not  understand  anything  more,  so  that  there  is  a 

*  mystery  in  it.  I  did  not  go,  and  was  kindled  by  the  Holy 
^  Spirit,  as  is  generally  the  case  when  I  follow  its  dictates.  •  .  . 

'17  X  18  September. 

'  I  saw  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  one  said,  that  he  was 
'  going  to  bring  on  a  quarrel  between  the  Kings  of  Prussia 
'  and  France 

«21. 

*  This  was  Sunday.  Before  I  slept  I  had  much  thought 
about  the  subject  on  which  I  am  writing.  Then  it  was  said 
to  me,  "  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I  will  strike  you."  Then  I 
saw  a  man  sitting  upon  some  ice,  and  I  was  afraid.  I  was 
as  in  a  vision.  I  restrained  my  thoughts,  and  experienced 
the  usual  shudderings.  All  this  implied,  that  I  should  not 
work  so  long,  particularly  on  Sunday,  or  perhaps  in  the 
evenings. 

'  29  X  30. 

*  I  saw  the  front  of  the  most  beautiful  palace  that  ever 
'  was  seen.  There  was  a  glory  like  the  sim  upon  it.  I  was 
'  told,  that  it  was  resolved,  that  I  should  be  a  Member  of  the 
'  Society,  which  is  innnortal,  which  no  one  before  had  been, 
*"  except  one,  who  had  been  dead,  and  had  lived  again.  Some 
'  said,  that  there  were  more,  who  were  thus.  It  came  into 
'  my  mind,  whether  it  was  not  more  important  to  be  with 
'  God,  and  live  from  Him.  This  had  reference  to  what  I 
'  have  finished  writing  on  Organic  Forms  in  general,  and 
'  chiefly  at  the  end. 

'  After  this  some  one  said  he  would  call  on  me  at  ten  o'clock. 
'  He  did  not  know  where  I  lived.  I  told  him  I  lived  in  the 
^  front  part  of  the  palace,  as  I  then  thought.     This  signifies, 
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Vthat  what,  with  God's  asaistanoe,  I  had  then  written  about 
^  Forms,  was  such,  that  it  would  cany  me  still  further  to  see 
^  what  is  yet  more  glorious. 

^  Afterwards  I  was  with  women,  but  would  not  touch  them 
^  as  I  had  previously  had  to  do  with  that,  which  is  holier.  On 
^  this  occasion  much  occurred  to  me,  whicl^  I  left  to  Grod's  will, 
^  because  I  am  as  an  instrument,  with  which  He  does  according 
^  to  His  pleasure.    Yet  I  would  wish  to  be  with  the  foremost. 

*  Not  my  will,  however,  but  God's  (be  done).  God  grant,  that 
^  I  do  not  mistake  in  this.     I  believe  I  do  not. 

*  The  3rd  to  the  6th  October. 

^  Several  times  I  have  experienced,  that  Spirits  are  of 
various  kinds.  The  one  Spirit,  which  is  Christ's,  is  the  only 
one,  that  has  all  blessedness  with  it.  By  the  others,  man  is 
enticed  a  thousand  ways,  but  woe  to  those  who  follow  them. 
•  •  •  •  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  discern  the  Spirits,  which 
is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  done  except  through  Christ  and 
His  Spirit.  It  was  represented  to  me  in  sleep  in  what  awftd 
danger  I  had  been  in  on  the  night  between  the  29th  and 
30th,  when  I  was  on  a  piece  of  ice,  which  could  scarcely  bear 
me,  and  I  came  near  to  an  awfiil  abyss.  A  person  on  the 
other  side  could  not  come  to  my  assistance,  so  I  went  back. 
GU)d,  through  Christ,  is  the  only  one  Who  helped  me.  He 
is  my  Lord  and  Master,  and  I  am  His  slave.  Honour  and 
thanks  to  Him,  without  Whom  none  can  come  to  G^d. 

*6X  7. 

^  Something  was  told  me  about  my  book.     One  said  ^  The 

*  *  Worship  and  Love  of  God '  was  a  Divine  book I 

*  seemed  also  to  see  the  Czar  Peter  and  other  great  Emperors, 

*  who  despised  me  because  I  had  half  sleeves 

*  Very  easily  is  man  deceived  by  Spirits,  who  draw  near 
*and  flatter  and  coincide  with  his  desires.     Afiections  arc 

*  represented  by  Spirits ;  yea  indeed,  by  Women. 
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*  7  X  8  October. 

^ I  saw  In  a  vision  a  Heart  filled  with  blood.     It 

*  is  Love. 

'  12  X  13. 

* I  seemed  to  say  to  myself,  The  Lord  will  instruct 

me I  know  nothing  else  than  that  Christ  ought  to 

be  all  in  all,  or  God  through  Christ.  We  are  unable  of 
ourselves  to  do  anything,  still  less  to  strive.  Hence  it  is 
best  to  surrender  at  discretion;  and  if  one  could  be  altogether 
passive  before  Him,  it  would  be  the  same  as  being  perfect. 

'I  saw  also  in  a  vision  fine  bread  presented  to  me.  It  is  a 
sign,  that  the  Lord  Himself  will  instruct  me,  since  I  have 
now  for  the  first  time  come  into  the  condition,  that  I  know 
nothing,  and  all  preconceived  judgements  are  taken  away 
from  me.  This  is  the  beginning  of  instruction,  namely,  first 
to  be  a  child,  and  so  to  be  nursed  up  in  knowledge.  Such  is 
now  my  case. 

*  13  X  14. 

^  Among  other  things  it  was  told  me,  that  for  the  last 
^  fortnight,  I  have  been  growing  much  handsomer,  and  have 

*  become  like  an  Angel.     God  grant  that  it  may  be  so  I 

'  18  X  19. 

'  A.  big  dog,  which  I  thought  was  chained,  flew  at  me  and 

*  bit  my  leg.  One  came,  and  closed  his  terrible  jaws,  and 
*kept  him  from  ftirther  mischief.  It  meant  that  the  day 
^  before  I  had  heard  an  oration  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
^  and  I  desired  in  thought,  that  they  would  name  me  as  the 
^  one,  who  best  understood  Anatomy.  Yet  I  was  glad  it  did 
^  not  happen 

*  20  X  21. 

*' In  the  evening  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  mood. 
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such  as  I  never  had  been  in  before.  I  thought  that  I 
despaired  of  the  mercy  of  God,  though  I  knew,  that  Grod  is 
very  merciful,  and  to  me  especially  has  sheum  greater  grace 
than  to  others.  This  anxiety  had  place  in  my  Soul,  and  not 
in  my  Mind.  The  anxiety  was  perceived  by  the  Mind  in 
the  Soul,  but  without  any  pain  in  the  Body.  I  then  fell 
asleep 

^  Afterwards  I  saw  a  great  King,  who  was  King  of  France. 
He  went  about  witliout  any  attendants  or  courtly  state.  One 
who  was  with  me  seemed  not  to  know,  that  he  was  a  King. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  did  not  care  for 
grandeur.  He  was  courteous  to  all  alike,  and  spoke  to  me. 
When  he  went  out  he  was  also  without  attendants,  but  took 
upon  himself  the  burdens  of  others  and  bore  them  as  garments. 
Thence  I  came  into  a  large  company  where  there  was  great 
magnificence.  I  saw  the  Queen.  The  Chamberlain  came 
and  bowed  to  her,  and  she  likewise  made  a  deep  reverence. 
There  was  no  pride  in  her. 

^  This  signifies,  that  in  Christ  there  is  not  the  least  of  pride, 
and  that  He  makes  Himself  equal  with  others,  although  He 
is  the  greatest  King ;  and  that  Ho  does  not  trouble  Himself 
about  that  whicli  is  great ;  and,  that  He  takes  the  burdens  of 
otheili  upon  Him.  The  Queen,  who  is  Wisdom,  is  also  like 
Him,  and  has  no  solf-love,  and  does  not  consider  herself  of 
any  account  because  she  is  a  Queen. 


*  26  X  27  October. 

Another  Vision  of  Christ. 

*  I  MiMMned  to  be  with  Christ,  with  Whom  I  conversed 

*  witliotit  cen^mony.       He    borrowed  a  little   money  from 
^  anothcT,  abotit  five  pounds.      I  was  sorry,  that  He  did  not 

*  borrow  of  me.      1  took  two  pounds,  of  which  methought  I 
^  Ic^t  one  drop,  and  then  tlie  other.     He  asked,  what  it  was. 

*  I  Naidi  *^  I  have  found  two,"  one  being  probably  dropped  by 
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^  Him.  I  offered,  and  He  took  them.  In  such  an  easy 
^  manner  did  we  seem  to  live  together.  It  was  a  state  of 
^  innocence. 

^ Christ  said,  that   I   ought  not  to  undertake 

*  anything  without  Him 

*  In  the  morning  when  I  wakened,  there  came  upon  me  the 
'  same  kind  of  giddiness  or  swoon,  which  I  had  six  or  seven 

*  years  ago  at  Amsterdam  when  I  began  *  The  Economy  of  the 

*  ^Animal  Kingdom^^  but  much  more  subtle,  so  that  I  appeared 
^  to  be  near  deatli.     It  came  on  as  soon  as  I  saw  daylight,  and 

*  threw  me  upon  my  face,  but  passed  off  by  degrees,  while 

*  short  doses  of  sleep  overcame  me.     This  swoon  was  more 

*  inward  and  deep,  but  soon  passed  away. 

^  It  signifies,  that  my  head  is  actually  cleared  and  purified 
^  from  things  which  hinder  thought.  The  same  happened  in 
^  the  former  case,  whence   I   obtained  greater  penetration, 

*  especially  when  writing. 

^  This  was  also  now  represented  to  me  in  that  I  appeared 

*  to  write  in  a  delicate  hand.' 

On  page  99  of  the  manuscript  Diary  there  are  only  the 
last  four  words.  Several  blank  pages  then  Intervene,  and  the 
mysterious  record  closes  with  this  entry — 

Ml  X  12  (Month  not  given). 

*  I  left  Ohlrcick,  and  on  the  way  there  was  deep  water. 

*  On  its  margin  there  was  a  very  narrow  path  along  which 
^  I  walked.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  I  ought  not  to  go  into 
'  the  deep  water.     It  seemed,  that  a  rocket  burst  over  me, 

*  showering  out  beautifxil  sparks.     Perhaps  it  means  love  for 

*  what  is  high.' 

It  is  disappointing,  that  Swedenborg  says  not  one  word 
further  concerning  his  visits  to  the  Moravian  Chapel.  Possibly 
they  were  discontmued  after  hia  removal  from  Brockmer's  to 
Dr.  Smith's  in  Cold  Bath  Fields.     ITie  Chapel  in  Fetter  Lane 
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b  an  old  baOding.  It  cflcaped  die  Grait  Fire  of  1666,  and 
appears  to  have  undergone  no  diange  beyond  paint  and 
wliitewa»h  since  those  awfol  nights  when  it  was  lighted  np 
with  the  flames  of  the  burning  citj.  Whoerer  desires  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  gamit  ngUness  of  a  Puritan  meeting-house 
of  the  17th  century  could  not  do  better  than  pay  the  Chapel 
in  Fetter  Lane  a  vint.  It  is  a  place  sanctified  with  not  a 
few  precious  memories.      From  its  pulpit  Bidiard  Baxter 

*  preadied  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,  as  though  he  might 
^neyer  see  them  more.'  In  it  John  Wesley  in  1738  formed 
his  first  Society,  which  was  joined  by  so  many  Moravians 
that  they  swamped  his  influence  and  oyerthrew  his  councils. 
This,  he  was  not  the  man  to  endure.  He  wrestled  with  the 
invaders,  he  charged  them  with  holding  false  doctrine,  he 
denounced  them  as  Antinomians,  but  all  in  vun.  They 
maintained,  ^that  Believers  are  no  more  bound  to  obey  the 

*  works  of  the  law  than  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  England 

*  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  King  of  France.'  The 
mass  of  the  Society  became  estranged  from  him,  and  at  last 
he  resolved  to  withdraw.  After  a  serious  address  on  Sunday, 
20th  July,  1740,  in  which  he  UAA  them,  their  opinions  were 
flat  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  he  took  his  leave,  drawing 
only  some  score  of  members  after  him. 

After  Wesley^s  departure  the  Moravians  prospered  abun- 
dantly, teaching  the  doctrine  of  Salvation  by  Faith  Alone 
without  qualification,  and  in  the  most  superficial,  mechanical, 
and  forensic  sense.  It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  in  such 
a  school  Swedenborg  received  his  early  impressions  of  formal 
theology ;  for  we  often  think,  that  the  unconscious  caricature  and 
the  hardness  of  many  of  his  subsequent  views  of  the  Religion 
of  Protestants  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  converse  and  preach- 
ing of  the  United  Brethren  in  Fetter  Lane  in  those  days  when 
his  mind  was  awakening  to  an  interest  in  Divine  things. 

The  Diary  ends  with  October,  1744,  and  at  the  beginning 
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of  1745,  Noursc,  a  London  bookseller,  published  the  Third  Part 
of  the  *  Regnuvi  Animale^^  and  the  '  De  Cultu  et  Amove  DeV  I 
cannot  discover  that  these  works  met  with  any  notice  whatever. 
The  *  Oentleman^s  Magazine '  merely  registers  their  appearance. 

Although  1744  is  evidently  from  his  Diary  the  year  of 
the  beginning  of  Swedenborg's  visions,  he  usually  dated  the 
commencement  of  his  seership  from  1745.  It  may  be,  that  of 
the  dreams  and  visions  we  have  been  reading  he  made  small 
account,  regarding  them  as  illusions,  or  as  preliminaries  of  the 
great  change  whereby  the  things  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the 
World  of  Spirits  became  familiar  to  his  eyes. 

From  Swedenborg  we  have  no  description  of  the  moment- 
ous event  of  1745,  but  from  his  friend,  M.  Robsahm,  of 
Stockholm,  we  draw  tlie  following — 

^  I  inquired  of  Swedenborg  where  and  in  what  manner  his 
*  revelations  began.     He  said — 

^ ''  I  was  in  London  and  dined  late  at  my  usual  quarters, 
'^  where  I  had  engaged  a  room,  in  which  to  prosecute  my 
^'  studies  in  Natiiral  Philosophy.  I  was  hungry  and  ate  with 
^'  great  appetite.  Towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  I  remarked, 
^^  that  a  kind  of  mist  spread  before  my  eyes,  and  I  saw  the 
^' floor  of  my  room  covered  with  hideous  reptiles,  such  as 
'^  serpents,  toads,  and  the  like.  I  was  astonished,  having  all 
^'  my  wits  about  me,  being  perfectly  conscious.  The  darkness 
'^  attained  its  height  and  then  passed  away.  I  now  saw  a 
''  Man  sitting  in  the  comer  of  the  chamber.  As  I  had 
^^  thought  myself  alone,  I  was  greatly  frightened,  when  he 
''  said  to  me,  ^  Eat  not  so  mucli.'  My  sight  again  became 
"  dim,  but  when  I  recovered  it  I  found  myself  alone  in  my 
'^  room.  The  unexpected  alarm  hastened  my  return  home. 
''  I  did  not  suffer  my  landlprd  to  perceive  that  anything  had 
^'  happened,  but  thought  over  the  matter  attentively,  and  was 
^'  not  able  to  attribute  it  to  chance  or  any  physical  cause. 
^  ^'  The  following  night  tlie  same  Man  appeared  to  me 

r2 
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^  ^^  again.  I  was  this  time  not  at  all  alarmed.  The  Man  said — 

*  "  *  I  am  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator,  and  Redeemer  of  the 
i  u  i  World.    I  have  chosen  thee  to  mifold  to  men  the  Spiritual 

*  "  *  Sense  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  I  will  myself  dictate  to 
'  "  *  thee,  what  thou  shalt  write.' 

*  "  The  same  night  the  World  of  Spirits,  Hell  and  Heaven, 
* "  were  convincingly  opened  to  me,  where  I   found  many 

*  "  persons  of  my  acquaintance  of  all  conditions.     From  Uiat 

*  "  day  forth  I  gave  up  all  worldly  learning,  and  laboured  only 
^  ^'  in  spiritual  things,  according  to  what  the  Lord  commanded 
* "  me  to  write.  Thereafter  the  Lord  daily  opened  the  eyes 
'  "  of  my  Spirit,  to  sec  in  perfect  wake&lness  what  was  going 

*  "  on  in  the  other  World,  and  to  converse,  broad  awake,  with 

*  "  Angels  and  Spirits."  ' 

Dr.  Beyer  gives  another  account.     He  writes — 

*  The  report  of  the  Lord's  personal  appeai'ance  before  tlie 

*  Assessor  I  heard  from  his  own  mouth  when  he  was  an  old 
^  man.     He  said,  that  he  saw  Him  sitting  in  purple  and  in 

*  majestic  splendour  near  his  bed,  whUst  He  gave  him  com- 
^  mission  what  to  do.     I  asked  him  how  long  this  appearance 

*  continued.  He  replied,  that  it  lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an 
'  hour.     I  also  asked  him  whether  the  vivid  splendour  did  not 

*  pain  his  eyes,  which  he  denied In  respect  to  the  extra- 

'  ordinary  case  of  the  Lord  appearing  to  him,  and  opening,  in  a 
'  wonderful  manner,  the  internal  and  spiritual  sight  of  His  ser- 
'  vaiit,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  see  into  the  other  World,  I  must 

*  o1)8erve,  that  this  opening  did  not  occur  at  once,  but  by  degrees.' 

Evidently  these  two  stories  refer  to  different  experiences, 
and  tlicy  must  be  taken  for  no  more  than  they  arc  worth. 
That  to  Beyer  might  almost  stand  for  a  version  of  the  Divine 
Vision  at  Delft,  on  April  6X7,  1744.  That  to  Bobsalnn 
meets  with  but  very  partial  confirmation  under  Swedenborg's 
own  hand,  in  the  following  statement — 

'  A  vision  in  tJie  day  time :   of  those  who  are  devoted  to 

*  oonviviality  in  eating^  and  indtt'(je  their  appetites. 
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^  In  tho  middle  of  the  day  at  dinner  an  Angel  spoke  to  me, 

*  and  told  me  not  to  eat  too  nmch  at  table.     Whilst  he  wag 

*  with  me,  there  plainly  appeared  to  me  a  kind  of  vapour 
'  steaming  from  the  pores  of  my  body.  It  was  a  most  visible 
'  watery  vapour,  and  fell  downwards  to  the  gromid  upon  the 
'  carpet,  where  it  collected,  and  turned  into  divers  vermin, 
'  which  were  gathered  together  under  tlie  table,  and  in  a 
'  moment  went  off  with  a  pop  or  noise.   A  fier}'  light  appeared 

*  within  them,  and  a  sound  was  heard,  pronouncing,  that  all 

*  the  vermin  that  could  possibly  be  generated  by  unseemly 

*  appetite,  were  thus  cast  out  of  my  body,  and  burnt  up,  and 
'  that  I  was  now  cleansed  from  them.     Hence  we  may  know 

*  what  luxury  and  the  like  have  for  their  bosom  contents. 
'  1745.     April.'* 

Most  readers  of  this  chapter  of  Dreams,  Visions,  Tempta* 
tions,  and  Extasies  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  Tlie  man  had 
gone  mad ! — an  opinion  I  am  careless  to  contest.  I  freely 
ailmit,  for  it  would  be  sheer  perversity  to  do  otherwise,  that  a 
production  like  the  Book  of  Dreams  would  be  held  as  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  consignment  of  any  author  to  a  hmatic  asylum; 
but,  having  made  this  admission,  I  do  not  see  that  we  are  a 
bit  wiser,  or  that  we  have  made  the  slightest  advance  towards 
a  comprehension  of  Swedenborg's  case.  It  is  only  pert  scien- 
tific ignorance,  wliich  imagines,  that  Swedenborg's  life  and 
writings  for  seven  and  twenty  years  subsequent  to  1745  are 
hi  any  way  accounted  for  by  asserting,  that  he  was  out  of  his 
mind  in  1744.  Not  all  the  jargon  gathered  from  the  most 
learned  treatises  of  the  most  enlightened  '  mad  Doctors '  will 
avail  to  impose  such  a  conclusion  on  any  intellect  in  which 
common  sense  is  stronger  than  scientific  credulity. 

Considering,  that  Swedenborg  was  at  this  time  at  tho  crisis 


*  From  Swedenborg's  '  Spiritiud  Diary ^'^  No.  397.  This  entry  was  not 
mode  at  the  time  in  1745,  but  more  than  two  ycarH  afterwards,  on  Christmai 
Dav.  1747. 
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of  a  great  phjmcal,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  change,  I  have 
no  surprise  to  spare  for  anj  aberrations  of  thought,  speech,  or 
behaviour  into  which  he  may  have  fidlen.  He  was  staggering 
in  confusion  between  old  darkness  and  an  excess  of  new  Ught. 
As  Cariyle  says — ^  Such  tranritions  are  ever  full  of  pain:  thus 

*  the  Eagle  when  he  moults  is  sickly ;  and,  to  attain  his  new 

*  beak,  must  harshly  dash  off  the  old  one  upon  the  rocks.'   We 
ought  to  remember  what  an  assemblage  of  delicate  conditions 
are  requiate  to  the  perfection  of  sanity  of  mind,  and  how  the 
absence  of  one,  or  the  slight  derangement  of  a  few,  seriously 
afiects  it.     In  this  respect  the  question  is  more  easily  raised 
than  answered.  Whether  indeed  anybody  is  sane?    We  all 
know  how  a  dyspeptic  stomach  blackens,  and  how  a  bottle  of 
wino  glorifies  the  world,  and  how  the  thoughts  of  the  one  state 
are  as  folly  to  the  other.     The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  mental, 
like  physical  sanity,  is  merely  an  ideal  perfection  at  which  wo 
all  aim,  and  more  or  less  nearly  approach,  but  never  attain ; 
and  that  in  some  degree  we  are  all  crazed,  as  we  arc  all 
diseased ;  but  as  we  are  only  numbered  among  the  sick  when 
wo  are  worse  than  ordinary  so  only  are  we  reckoned  among 
tho  mad  when  our  craze  exceeds  conventional  bounds,  and 
becomes  offensive  or  dangerous  to  our  neighbours.     I  appre- 
hend, that  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  changes  Swedenborg 
underwent  were  necessarily  attended  with  violent  deflections 
from  the  centre  of  sanity.     The  most  self-possessed  philoso- 
pher passing  through  a  fever  may  be  delirious,  but  we  do  not 
judgt^  him  by  his  sayings  and  doings  in  that  delirium :  nor  is 
Hwinlonlwrg  to  be  judged  by  his  Book  of  Dreams.     He  is  a 
fool,  \vhi>  comes  to  conclusions  in  the  dust  and  din  and  agony 
o(  tht^  process,  and  has  neither  the  patience  nor  forethought  to 
wait  (or  the  rt^siilt.     If  Swedenborg  had  gone  on  writing  to 
1772  in  tho  atvle  of  1744,  there  would  certainly  be  no  need 
for  Hiiv  o(  UH  to  trouble  our  heads  about  him ;  but,  as  we  shall 
••.iMU»HVour  to  show,  he  emerged  from  the  horrible  valley  of 
ilUiiiiuiis  and  siH)otros,  through  which  wc  have  been  following 
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him,  not  only  with  his  old  faculties  purified  and  invigorated) 
but  with  his  inner  eyes  opened  to  the  men  and  scenery  of  the 
Inner  World  of  Spirit,  and  with  an  intellect  irradiated  with 
the  very  Wisdom  of  Heaven. 

Nothing  more  can  I  find  to  tell  concerning  this  second 
visit  of  Swedenborg  to  London.  The  former  one  took  place, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  1710,  when  Anne  was  Queen  and  he 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two.  A  new  generation  had  arisen 
in  England  during  the  four  and  thirty  years  that  had  elapsed. 
George  II.  was  King.  Newton,  Flamsteed  and  Halley, 
Addison,  Steele  and  Defoe  had  gone  to  their  rest.  Pope, 
who  in  1710  was  in  the  spring  of  his  glory,  was  dying  when 
Swedenborg  revisited  London,  his  crooked  body  worn  out 
with  asthma  and  spleen.  Swift,  an  old  man  of  seventy-seven, 
was  closing  his  last  miserable  days  in  Dublin.  Isaac  Watts 
too  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  busy  and  tranquil  life  in  his 
long-tried  and  happy  retreat  in  the  household  of  the  Abneys, 
at  Theobalds.  Old  Sarah,  the  lioness  of  Marlborough,  died  at 
eighty-five  in  1744,  and  the  year  after  she  was  followed  by 
Walpole,  who  had  ruled  and  comforted  England  with  peace 
and  prosperity  for  twenty  years.  Johnson,  whom  Queen  Anne 
touched  for  the  King^s  evil  in  1710,  was  in  1744  drudging  for 
Cave  on  ^  The  Gentleman's  Magazine^''  and  may  have  glanced 
over  the  *  Be  CuUu  et  Amove  Def  and  the  *  Regnum  Animale^ 
if  Nourse  sent  copies  for  review.  The  town  in  1744  had 
scarcely  recovered  from  its  interest  in  Richardson^s  model 
story  of  the  virtuous  *  Pamela^^  or  from  its  still  greater  inte- 
rest  in  Fielding's  account  of  Pamela's  more  virtuous  rival 
and  brother,  ^  Joseph  Andrews.'*  Young  was  printing  Ins 
^  Night  Thowfhts^  and  Thomson  had  left  his  *  Seasons '  to  write 
plays  that  would  not  act.  Science  was  not  so  well  represented 
in  England  in  1744  as  in  1710.  Bradley  was  Astronomer- 
Royal.  Martin  Folkes  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-four  with  yet  nine 
years  of  life  in  him,  was  living  at  Chelsea,  and  Swedenborg 
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Goold  flcaroel  J  hare  fiuled  to  hare  visited  him  it  Us  iMwpiuble 
abode  mdA  explored  the  treasiire»  of  Us  muaeqin,  Anson  in 
1744  bron^t  home  £1^250,000  in  prise  money,  which  was 
borne  in  triomj^  through  the  streets  to  tfie  Tower  on  thirtv- 
two  waggoiss,  bat  widiin  a  jear,  in  1745,  liondon  was  made 
'sad  with  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Camberland*s  defeat  at 
FontenoT,  followed  b j  the  tidings  in  Jnl j  that  Prince  Charles 
Edward  had  sailed  firom  France  to  raise  rebelHon  in  Scotland. 

At  the  beginning  oi  Jnlj,  1745,  Swedenborg  took  diip 
fircmi  London  for  Sweden,  ai^  arrived  in  Stockholm  on  the 
7th  of  August  after  an  absence  oi  more  than  two  years. 

During  the  voyage  his  YL»<mis  were  entirely  soi^nded. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


CALLED  TO  A  NEW  WORK. 


On  his  return  home  Swedenborg  resumed  the  duties  of  Us 
Assessorship.  Thus  passed  the  last  months  of  1745,  the 
whole  of  1746,  and  the  beginning  of  1747. 

He  conmienced  to  learn  Hebrew,  and  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment through  once  or  twice  in  the  original.  As  he  read,  and 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  Word  was  opened  to  him,  he  committed 
to  paper  his  perceptions.  These  *  Adversaria  '•  he  did  not 
publish,  regarding  them  probably  as  studies  for  future  works. 
They  abound  in  wavering  .and  indistinct  views,  which  subse- 
quent reflection  decided  or  corrected. 

The  '  Adversaria '  furnish  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
activity  and  fertility  of  their  author's  mind.  Banging  from 
Genesis  to  Jeremiah,  and  forming  in  Dr.  Tafel's  edition  nine 
volumes,  each  containing  about  as  much  matter  as  this  book, 
they  were  produced  in  less  than  two  years,  the  last  entry 
being  dated  9th  February,  1747.  Swedenborg  appears  to 
have  thought  through  his  pen. 

Fie  now  felt  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  vocation,  which 
no  longer  permitted  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Assessor 
to  the  Board  of  Mines,  and  in  1747  he  sought  and  obtained 
permission  from  King  Frederick  to  retire.  His  petition  to 
the  King  contained  two  other  requests,  namely,  that  he  might 


*  The  ^  AdcerMria'  have  been  printed  and  edited  from  Swedenborg's 
manuscript8  by  Dr.  Tafcl,  of  Tubingen,  1)etween  1842  and  1854.  A  list  of 
the  volumes  and  their  contents  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


HSRCsmir  fomatu  nam  htM  nl  ^ttmlmrj 
artarhrd  to  the  AjieMJcahiy.  mdy  tfcat  tke  pcrammL  fer  b» 
redrement  nmeht  not  be  ji'mwiuMikid  W  anr  nifitiaii  to  im 

nnkor  titk. 

InalettertotheBeT.TIiOBuiHirtkjiit  1769  heezpfauns 
\tm  wfi^t,  for  tfau  tmuocdoo — 

^  Xj  sole  Tiew  in  diis  ifitigmltfn  was^  diat  I  mi^jkt  be 
^more  at  libertr  to  devote  mjatM  to  diat  new  fimctioii,  to 
^  which  the  Lord  had  calkd  me.  On  resgning  m j  oflke  a 
^  Ugber  degree  of  nmk  was  offiEicd  me^  but  this  I  dedined, 
^  lest  it  flboiild  be  the  oecasioa  of  inspiriiig  me  with  pride.^ 

The  King  granted  Us  icq[iieat,  but  in  consjderaticm  of 
his  thirty  jears^  aerrice  he  pensioiied  him  off  with  his  full 
salary. 

At  the  risk  of  some  antidpadon  oi  omr  narratiTe  we  mnst 
here  panse  awhfle,  in  order  that  we  ma j  obtain  a  correct  idea 
of  the  nature  and  scope  oi  ^that  function  to  which/  as 
Swedenborg  testifies,  ^the  Lord  had  called  hinu' 

His  own  declarations  on  the  subject  are  abundant,  one  or 
more  being  found  in  ahnost  eyery  book  he  wrote.  Some  of 
these  we  had  better  read. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hartley,  firom  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  after  detailing  his  honours  and  his  connections  in 
Sweden,  he  goes  on  to  say — 

^  Whatever  of  worldly  honour  and  advantage  may  appear 
^  in  these,  I  hold  them  in  low  esteem  when  compared  to  the 
^  honour  of  that  sacred  office,  to  which  the  Lord  Himself  has 
^  called  me,  Who  was  graciously  pleased  to  manifest  Himself 
'  to  mo,  His  unworthy  servant,  in  a  personal  appearance  in 
^  the  year  1743 ;  to  open  in  me  a  sight  of  the  Spiritual  World, 
^  and  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  Spirits  and  Angels ;  and 
^  this  privilege  has  been  continued  to  me  to  this  day  (1769). 
^  From  that  time  I  began  to  print  and  publish  various  un- 
^  known  Arcana,  that  have  been  either  seen  by  me,  or  revealed 
^  to  me,  concerning  Heaven  and  Hell ;  the  state  of  men  after 
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*  death ;  the  true  Worship  of  God  *y  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the 
«  Scriptures ;    and  many  other  important  truths  tending  to 

*  salvation  and  true  wisdom.' 

Again  in  1749  he  writes — 

*  Of  the  Lord's  divine  mercy,  it  has  been  granted  me,  now 
*for  several  years,  to  be  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  in 
'  company  with  Spirits  and  Angels,  hearing  them  converse 
^  with  each  other,  and  conversing  with  them.  Hence  it  has  been 
^  permitted  me  to  hear  and  see  things  in  another  life  which 

*  are  astonishing,  and  which  have  never  before  come  to  the 
^  knowledge  of  any  man,  nor  entered  into  his  imagination.     I 

*  have  been   there  instructed   concerning  different  kinds  of 

*  Spirits,  and  the  state  of  Souls  after  death — concerning  Hell, 
'  or  the  lamentable  state  of  the  unfaithful — concerning  Heaven, 

*  or  the  most  happy  state  of  the  faithful — and,  particularly, 

*  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Faith,  which  is  acknowledged 

*  throughout  all  Heaven.'* 

Again — 

'  I  am  well  aware,  that  many  persons  will  insist,  that  it  is 
'  impossible  for  any  one  to  converse  with  Spirits  and  Angels 
'  during  his  life  in  the  Body ;  many,  that  such  intercourse 
'  must  be  mere  fancy  and  illusion ;  some  that  I  have  invented 
'  such  relations  to  gain  credit ;  whilst  others  will  make  other 

*  objections ;  for  all  these,  however,  I  care  not,  since  I  have 
'  seen,  heard,  and  had  sensible  experience  of  what  I  am  about 
'  to  declare. 

*  We  are  created  by  the  Lord  so  that  during  our  life  in  the 

*  Body  we  may  converse  with  Spirits  and  Angels,  as  indeed 
^  was  the  habit  of  the  people  of  the  most  ancient  times 

*  But  as  they  in  process  of  time  immersed  themselves  in  cor- 

*  porcal   and   worldly  things,  their  intercourse  with  Spirits 

*  ceased.     Nevertheless  it  may  be  resumed  as  soon   as  the 

*  things  which  hinder  are  removed.' t 


*  '  Arcana  Caslestiit,'  No.  5.  t  *  Arcana  OoBUrtia,'  Nofl.  68,  69. 


'  Tint:    '  'Timi.mnumi 

*i]e  ~^  rrn :    isdeect  naiiv .  "nu  mb  inm  viiiiuL  die  illiuiiJk 

II  ieauL  -vtiica  dsiasBt  -^meailr  in  die  vrKufl^  wise,  jfcoiilil 

r    md   vfrnnn  die  «iiioie   in  iusst  ami  oudu  it 

iiezziiitced  :]ie  in*  dnneen  Tiact  oa  jaeodalB 

mil    i»     y^-DTfirsm   vixk  dieni    jft  •ine    num. 

aaotiier:  mil  ro  iKfc  die  "*iTinm  vinczL  an*  in  die  Kesvens 

aoil  die   Herilfr:  mil  ?ij    iiscriiie  diem  mm  experiemx.  in 

die  hope  dut  iifaunmee  msv^  be  tmiiehtenetL  ami  xncrediilitT 

ifiasipace^L 

'  I  oiiTe  ieen  i  diunsami  dme&  diac  \Tiggb  arc  Xen  wrdi- 

out  die  le^KfC  «iiiference having  iet*n  diem  in  foil 

wakLiTiine<«w  when  I  wot^  hi  die  <xerd«  at  ereiy  jeiuse  and 
m  a  rs^iCe  -it  dear  pereepdun."* 
Agairu  hi  17.3S — 
*  In  onlen  diat  Man  mav  be  eunvmced  of  die  reality  of 

m  m 

^  ]i&  ai^r  Jeadu  it  has  been  gnranted  me  to  have  tellowship 
^  with  .Vu{;^Lk  and  to  speak  widi  thone  wht>  are  in  Hell,  and 
^  thL»  now  tvr  uianv  vears^  sometimes  eontinaooslv  from  mom- 
^  Lug  till  evening*  and  thos  to  be  instructed  concerning  Heaven 
"  and  Hell. 

'  Men  a.sk«  ^  WTioever  came  from  Heaven  to  tell  us,  that 
'  '^  it  exists  V  WTiat  is  Hell  ?  Is  it  anythmg  at  all  ?  What 
* '"  is  the  meaning  of  Man  being  tormented  with  eternal  fire  ? 
'  •'  What  is  the  Day  of  Judgement "?  Has  it  not  been  expected 
'  "•  for  ages  in  vain  V  Questions  such  as  these  imply  complete 
•  denial.  Lest  therefore  thev  who  think  thus,  (as  do  many 
'  who  are  reputed  skilful  and  learned),  should  any  longer  seduce 
'  the  simple  in  faith  and  heart,  and  induce  infernal  darkness 

•  *  JJmvtH  ahd  Bell,*  Nos.  1  and  74. 
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*  concerning  God,  Heaven,  Eternal  Life,  and  other  subjects 

*  dependent  on  them,  the  Interiors  of  my  Spirit  have  been 

*  opened  by  the  Lord,  and  thus  I  have  been  allowed  to  speak 
^  with  all  the  dead  whom  I  ever  knew  in  the  bodily  life,  with 
'  some  for  months,  and  with  some  for  a  year,  and  also  with  so 

*  many  others,  that  I  should  come  short  if  I  reckoned  them  at 

*  a  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  many  were  in  the  Heavens, 
'  and  many  in  the  Hells.  I  have  also  spoken  witli  some  two 
'  days  after  their  decease,  and  told  them  that  solemn  prepara- 
'  tions  were  then  making  for  their  funerals ;  to  which  they 
'  said,  that  it  was  well  to  reject  that  which  had  served  them 
'  for  a  body  in  tlie  World :  and  they  desired  me  to  declare 
'  that  they    were  not  dead,  but   alive  and   equally  men  as 

*  before,  and  did  not  know  that  they  had  lost  anything,  since 
'  they  are  in  a  Body  and  possess  Senses  as  before,  with  like 
'  intellect,  will,  thoughts,  affections,  sensations,  pleasures,  and 
'  desires  as  when  living  in  the  World.'* 

Again,  ten  years  afterwards,  in  1768  he  writes — 
*  I  am  aware  that  many,  who  read  these  pages,  will  believe 
'  they  are  fictions  of  the  imagination ;  but  I  solemnly  declare 

*  tliey  are  not  fictions,  but  were  truly  done  and  seen ;  and  that 

*  I  saw  them,  not  in  any  state  of  the  mind  asleep,  but  in  a  state 
'  of  perfect  wakefulness ;  for  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  manifest 
'  Himself  to  me,  and  to  send  ine  to  teach  the  things  relating 

*  to  the  New  Church,  which  is  meant  by  the  New  Jerusalem 
'  in  the  Revelation :   for  which  purpose  He  has  opened  the 

*  Interiors  of  my  Mind  and  Spirit;  by  virtue  of  which  privilege 
'  it  has  been  granted  me  to  be  in  the  Spiritual  World  with 
'  Angels,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  Natural  World  with 

*  Men,  and  tliis  now  for  twenty-five  years. 't 

Finally,  in  his  83rd  year  in  1771,  he  attests — 
'  Since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  Himself  in  person,  and 
'  yet  He  has  foretold,  that  He  would  come  and  establish  a 


*  '//</*(  Juilffement^^  No.  15.  f  '  ('unptffuU  Lovt^^  No.  1. 


2S4r        :3r  *«WEiHDrB0B6  3  rHC  .^^cosd  aoyest. 


New  CBmrcfiu  ^vineiL  la  ^im  ^Smw  h  i  iiiiii  iii    it  noUows^  tint 
\m  will  r^feec  dun  :)^  tbe  JBBnnneiiiaiinr  'it  .l  maiu  who  i» 

Ub  UjMiiiHi  iiiiiFiii^  bnc  aioB  r»  uakit  xbeoL  komwn.  br  the 


*  Tlisctfae  Li&M.  niamBesfied  Hnniiftif  beibre  me  Hi» .^enrant^ 
tlitt  He  Jxvpobaxed  me  :x>  diia  «)tfice.  and  atterwanift  iipened 
die  4^xt  •Ml'  orr  Spirit,  dad  do  let  me  Lihd  die  SpiTftnal 
W«)EiiL  p^iiiuiiiijg  me  :o  ma  ds  Hesv^n^  and  die  HeOa^ 
and  aifl»  to  coorefse  widi.  .VngrJ*  and  :ipizit&»  and  dii»  now 
ainiimiailr  cbr  manr  vBeca^  I  attest  in  irmli:  and  £brdier. 


dist  mun  die  tirtt  livr  -jt*  mcr  oadl  co  dm  <iiBoe*  I  have  never 
useBived  aaythiiiy  rekmi^  to  die  Doetniie»  at  diat  Omreh 
IZDin  any-  AmgeL  bat  mxm  die   Laid  aione^  wiule  I  was 
^leaiiini^  die  W«inL** 

Tlieae  extiafim  anfiraendv  define  die  daimft^  whidL  Swe- 
dmibor^  ^vxdi  dmpiiciiy,  <3inniffl»  and  padence  iterated  and 
reiterated  tbr  rwencv-fwron  vearsw  trrint  174^  ru  his  death. 

Iknowriifht  wed  die  euntemptanddiepirr  widi  wiiiiJi  such. 
TtairmpfiTTf  ara  iead».  and  that  dieir  bitcoest  isomers  are  ix>and^ 
not  -MWiing  die  Saddnceesi^  not  among  \ihi€»  who  are  m  open 
doubt  about  God  and  Ktenml  Ufia^  bu%  among  the  Phariaees^ 
among  dioM  who  moet  londbr  con&»  bodi^  and  who  are  readv 
U>  light  tike  dgers  for  every  dired  of  wixuler  or  miracle  within 
the  boards  of  the  Bible.  I  know  how  per&cdv  useless  it  is 
to  plead  with  them  for  attention  to  Swedenborg  on  the  ground 
that  the  Scriptures  abound  Izom  end  to  end  with  claims  as 
manreUous  as  his  y  for  it  is  dieir  settled  conviction^  that  im- 
mediate communion  of  God  with  Man  ceased  with  BiUe  times, 
and  that  ;»nce  John  left  Patmos  the  world  has  been  under  a 
totally  now  n.>gime.  To  invite  them  therefore  to  believCi  that 
a  man,  who  lived  Ict^s  than  a  century  ago,  who  walked  London 
Htrvots  in  cocked  hat  and  periwig,  coat  and  breeches,  sword 


»  «  7V«M  Ckrutiam  BeUgUm,'  No.  779. 
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and  buckles,  was  a  Servant  of  God  and  a  Seer  of  Angels,  is 
to  them  like  an  invitation  to  become  the  dupes  of  a  lunatic  or 
impostor.  I  may  be  allowed  to  assure  all  such  readers,  that  I 
have  no  wish  whatever  to  gain  their  sufirage  for  Swedenborg. 
Even  though  their  credence  might  turn  out  as  valiant  and 
thorough-going  as  that  which  they  accord  to  the  Bible  I  could 
have  neither  trust  nor  pleasure  in  it.  There  are  many,  who 
believe  in  Swedenborg  just  as  they  believe  in  the  Bible,  and 
who  think  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  communicable  Divine 
Wisdom  terminated  with  his  last  page  in  1772;  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  add  to  their  number.  The  rampant  and  exclusive 
faith  of  these  people  in  orthodox  wonders  proves,  by  its  very 
intolerance  of  kindred  wonders,  its  own  idiocy  and  emptiness, 
and  that  it  is  merely  a  tradition  and  a  superstition  with  a  dead 
Bible  and  a  smothered  Inspiration  for  a  fetish. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  I  know  with  what  inevitable  and 
justifiable  suspicion  the  kindliest,  most  reasonable  and  most 
liberal  souls  must  hear  these  claims  of  Swedenborg  advanced ; 
for  they  are  not  only  claims,  which  he  shares  with  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  of  old,  but  with  all  manner  of  enthusiasts  and 
deceivers.     As  Carlyle  forcibly  observes — 

^  A  poor  man   in   our  day  has  many  gods  foisted  upon 

him ;  and  big  voices  bid  him,  "  Worship,  or  be !"  in  a 

menacing  and  confusing  manner.  What  shall  he  do?  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  said  gods,  current  in  the  public, 
whether  canonised  by  Pope  or  Populus,  are  mere  dumb 
Apises  and  beatified  Prize-oxen ; — ^nay,  some  of  them,  who 
have  articulate  faculty,  are  devils  instead  of  gods.  A  poor 
man  that  would  save  his  soul  alive  is  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  sharply  trying  his  gods  whether  they  are  divine 
or  not;  which  is  a  terrible  pass  for  mankind,  and  lays  an 
awfnl  problem  upon  each  man.  The  man  must  do  it  how- 
ever. At  his  own  peril  he  will  have  to  do  this  problem, 
which  is  one  of  the  awfullest ;  and  his  neighbours,  all  but  a 
most  select  portion  of  them,  portion  generally  not  clad  in 


'  ftifeua  -umji.  ^aa  le  it  lerr  ^o  .10  letp  ^o  !iixzL  in  it;  ris;r. 
-  -stthpT  vi'il    onnitHr  under  ixm.  n  c  la  matters  ^.^ 

•  -^hamlr  -npti      ouat   T'^^MienDiinr    ie.    Jiit   How-  Twi;? 

m\\  rri-r  -tprtlft  rhettier  le  Tuki-^i  TTtH  -jji:r»'ii.  ^r  Tas  -^mr  «it 
^'irort.  i  ."Pail  itinie^:«TurrT»  •!  m  'mdite  ma  niLtht-matu.' 
-•M^nihlr  •n^'urpTi  a  iiipi  oiiirovp^rs^-  ua  -r»  Trietiier  ir  aot  ik 
•PTtjuu  <hi>4^  voiUiL  it  k  -.Train  :r»»r,  vrifn  i  iiain  .nan  iintki* 
•■hmnff}!  "Ij«  paiTitri  lin  ■i"'Ti^.  "  "V^r"  ul  "lus  ^«l^fat•^  /  Trv 
•*  m  MiP  ihof-.  '  yiif  -init^  Tia  "ntni  in.  ind  *tie  mesdon  w:ii* 
4^tl#-/i  n  *  T.cpi  V  Xr  -iiDninir  'H  ti  "hi*  rrmr  •v^tii  r>frtin:t 
Hftu*nm  .iw»»  iiiortifr  ikin.  Si  "v*  -iioiud  lavr*  .jrpr^niMi^^  or^ 
."^wvii'Tili/jrjr.  :i'»r  •^'^  r^uk  ^i^/inr  ium,  )iir  )^  r-in^firs*  'crV/i  iiim 
in  fhow.  viok.-i  ♦'iir'iinrh  •vriicrn  "i**  i^:'''*.  uid  in  ■vTiicb  his  .'Lalii!!» 
'*vnni"»i»r.*  AT  lit  'hft  V:ir  .»f  itnifaf*  ir  •r»^«Lii>iiirr  "vicii  »-;au:li 
in^iiir-r'*  privin*  inniinoa  inii  im(iL'r^tantun:r. 

fit  ^Ur  '»/i»ir«*  '»f"  rin*rH*  pjur*>*  ir  will  :)•?  our  :ii.sinte*«  to  nrunie 
.'10  '*/f>«'>«*itir.n  '»f  .'I'v-iii-nhi.Tz  -*  teaiJifn^r*.  md  a:  Ln?  cl«>«  we 
nriH'/,  fo  jniu-.h  l»*?t.rftr  purpiir«*  than  at)w.  :ia^**  '44>g:»^  talk  over 
f Ha  r'!i'«oTi;i.M#n)r'jM.  or  otherwiiie.  of  hi.-*  •.■Lli:!;* :  tut  alike  tor 
yhf'  t'\m.i'\^i\ftno{  our  riArrative  ami  tor  the  reuiperinir  01  thoih.* 
fpff*\itf\\tt'.A.  whir.h  the  mo4t  catholic*  in  this  seep  deal  a^\ 
/'Hnnof  111  If  <rir/:nain  a^^ainiit  one  who  writes  widi  sueh  pre- 
Nin4iori4,  \t  rriAy  ^i^  wf:ll  U>  expadate  a  little  on  die  meaniii;^; 

l''ir<t,  Tliat  ht'.  dsiWy  visited  the  Spiritual  Worid  and  made 
M^/|fiM)iihirM'<T  wit.ii  itH  liihaliitantfl;  and — 

Htrowly  Tlint  he  wan  directly  appointed  bv  God  to  descril)e 
lit  M<^fi  till*.  )U'i'.uv.ry  of  Heaven  and  Hell  and  the  World  of 
MjiifiU,  and  tin-  liveH  of  their  Inhabitants;  and  that  through 
him  thii  Lord  .Ichuh  (Mirirtt  makes  His  second  advent  for  the 
liiiitiliitKin  of  a  New  (yhitreli  dem'rilK^d  in  the  Apocalypse  under 
thi«  li^nrr  of  the  New  .leruHdctn. 
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When  it  is  first  told  any  one,  that  Swedenborg  visited 
Heaven  and  Hell,  and  talked  with  Angels  and  Devils,  the 
very  terms  of  the  statement  appear  to  cany  their  own  con- 
fiitation.  The  hearer,  a^uming  that  the  Spiritual  World  is 
farther  off  than  Australia  or  Japan,  or  the  Sun  or  Stars,  at 
once  concludes  as  incredible,  that  a  man  abiding  in  Stockholm 
London  or  Amsterdam,  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  traveller 
in  that  distant  World,  and  hold  converse  with  the  Men  and 
Women  thereof. 

This  ready  judgement  with  which  Swedenborg's.  claim  is 
usually  greeted,  is  a  perfect  example  of  Prejudice  pure  and 
simple.  No  comprehension  of  his  statement  is  attempted ;  an 
absurdity  is  imputed  to  him,  and  a  scoff  follows. 

To  judge  truly  we  must  inquire  first.  What  he  meant  by 
the  Spiritual  World,  and  next.  How  he  saw  into  it.  When  his 
meaning  is  understood,,  it  wiU,  we  think,  be  allowed  (admitting 
his  doctrine  true),  that  it  was  no  more  wonderful,  that  he 
should  see  Heaven  than  that  he  saw  Holland;  or,  that  he 
should  talk  with  Spirits  than  that  he  talked  with  Swedes. 

Swedenborg  accepts  the  broad  division  prescribed  by 
common-sense  between  Matter  and  Mind ;  the  one  Seen,  the 
other  Unseen.  Matter  we  can  see  and  handle;  Mind  we 
cannot ;  but  by  every  sensation  ranging  from  pleasure  to  pain^ 
we  know  that  it  is.  Under  Mind  are  included  Love,  Reason 
and  Memory;  but  Love,  however  great,  adds  neither  to  weight 
nor  stature;  Beason,  however  powerful,  needs  no  room  for 
working;  and  Memory,  though  stored  with  the  experience 
and  learning  of  a  life-time,  can  find  neither  yard  nor  balance 
to  appreciate  its  increase;  yet  Love,  Reason  and  Memory 
are  existences,  the  veriest  realities,  although  no  chemist  nor 
physiologist  by  his  most  delicate  tests  can  in  any  way  approach 
unto  them. 

Now  although  Love,  Reason  and  Memory  are  in  the 
primary  sense  the  Spiritual  World,  we  are  not  therefore  to 
imagine,  that   Swedenborg,  by  seeing  the  Spiritual  World, 

S 
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meant  that  he  saw  actual  LoYe^  Reason  or  Memory.*  These 
by  their  very  nature  must  be  as  invisible  in  Heaven  as  on 
Earth.     What,  then,  did  he  mean  ? 

Between  our  Love,  Reason  and  Memory  and  our  Bodies  of 
flesh  and  blood  there  are  many  intermediate  existences.  Man 
has  been  well  defined  as  a  Summary  of  the  Universe ;  so  that 
jfrom  his  Love  or  Will  at  the  inmost,  to  his  Hair  and  Nails  at 
the  outmost,  Creation  is  comprised  in  epitome  from  end  to  end* 

Granting,  then,  that  it  was  not  in  the  Universe  at  its 
outmost  Matter,  nor  in  its  inmost  Mind,  that  Swedeuborg's 
visible  Heaven  and  Hell  lay,  we  must  look  for  them  some- 
where in  the  intermediate  existences  between  the  extremes  of 
Matter  and  Mind ;  and,  as  Man  is  the  Summary  of  Creation, 
we  ought  to  find  these  intermediates  embodied  in  his  con- 
stitution ;  hence  says  Swedenborg — 

^  Man  at  birth  puts  on  the  grosser  substances  of  Nature, 

*  his  Body  consisting  of  such.  These  grosser  substances  by 
'  death  he  puts  ofl^,  but  retains  the  purer  substances  of  Nature, 

*  which  are  next  to  those  that  are  Spiritual.  These  purer 
'  substances  serve  thereafter  as  his  Body,  the  continent  and 

*  expression  ot  his  Mind.'  t 

What  these  purer  substances  are  he  does  not  tell  us.  Had 
he  not  discarded  the  doctrine  of  '  The  Ptincipia^  we  might 
have  inquired  whether  the  inner  Body,  which  escapes  from  its 
sheath  at  death,  is  organized  from  Ether,  or  the  Magnetic 
Element,  or  the  First  Element,  or  Points,  or  from  some  other 
imponderable.  It  might  be,  that  because  the  purer  substances 
of  Nature  were  unknown  to  science,  there  were  no  names  to  fit 
them.  At  any  rate  it  is  for  us  to  consider  the  bodies  of  the 
Angels  and  Devils  with  whom  he  spoke  as  thus  constructed ; 


*  '  Tho  AngolR  cannot  see  Love  Tiith  their  eyes,  but  instead  of  Love  they 
*  see  what  corresponds  to  it.*      '  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,*  No.  87. 

f*JMvine  Providence;   No.  220;    see  also   'True   Christian  JRcliyion,' 
No.  10S. 
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and  to  think  of  the  inmost  substances  of  this  Natural  World  as 
forming  the  ground,  the  bases,  the  floors,  the  continents,  the 
cuticles  of  the  visible  objects  of  the  Spfantual  World. 

Whilst  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  Spiritual  World  as 
far  off,  beyond  reckoning,  Swedenborg  declares  it  to  be  the 
life  and  cause  of  the  Natural  World;  just  as  really  and  as 
intimately  as  a  Man^s  Spirit  is  the  life  and  cause  of  his  Body. 
He  maintains  that  every  drop  of  water  and  every  grain  of 
sand  has  a  spiritual  existence  in  the  Spiritual  World ;  that, 
in  a  word,  the  Material  World  is  the  Body  of  the  Spiritual 
World,  and  that  in  Nature  there  is  nothing  which  was  not 
first  in  Spirit.  Hence,  writing  of  the  perfect  unity,  corre- 
spondence and  dependence  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Worlds, 
he  says — 

*  The  whole  Natural  World  corresponds  to  the  Spiritual 

*  World  collectively  and  in  every  part ;  for  the  Natural  World 
^  exists  and  subsists  from  the  Spiritual  World,  just  as  an  effect 

*  does  from  its  cause. 

*  All  things  which  exist  in  Nature,  from  the  least  to  the 

*  greatest,  exist  and  subsist  from  the  Spiritual  World,  and 

*  both  Worlds  from  the  Divine. 

'  Whenever  I  have  been  in  company  with  Angels,  the 
^  objects  in  Heaven  appeared  so  exactly  like  those  in  the 

*  World,  that  I  knew  no  other  tlian  that  I  was  on  Earth.'* 

It  may  be  said.  Allowing  the  nearness,  union  and  perfect 
correspondence  of  the  Spiritual  World  with  the  Material 
World  now  under  our  eyes.  Where  is  the  space  of  its  exist- 
ence ?  and.  By  what  Sun  is  it  lighted  up  ? 

The  finer  substances  of  Nature,  it  has  been  observed,  form 
the  gross  outsides  of  Spirit ;  and  as  we  ascend  from  earthy  to 
aerial  existences,  and  thence  to  heat,  light  and  electricity,  the 
notions  of  space,  which  we  attach  to  flesh  and  blood,  and  bricks 
and  mortar,  become  more  and  more  inapplicable.     A  man  at 

»  *  Heaven  and  Hell,'  Nor.  89,  106  and  174. 

s2 
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(IcAtli,  t<*Mtifi(>H  Hwodonborg,  escapes  from  his  Material  BodNr 
an  from  a  rr^nt  or  worn-out  vesture,  carrying  with  him 
nicinlN*r,  faculty  and  function  complete,  with  not  one  wai 
yoX  the  c^irpne  U  as  heavy  as  when  he  dwelt  therein.  '  Xatore,^ 
hit  Mays,  ^  commcnccH  from  the  8un,'  but  Spirit  is  above  Nature 
and  our  glorious  Hun  to  the  Angels  is  '  as  somewhat  of  thidc 
^  darkni*MM/  *  I  lenee  we  need  not  be  surprised  when  he  infoims 
UM,  that— • 

^  Althou^li  all  thin^R  in  Heaven  appear  to  be  in  place  and 

*  in  H\nu'At  i*.xtivt\y  aH  in  the  World  (with  this  difference,  that 
^  tli«y  are  in  Mniall(*r  fonnsf)  "till  the  Angels  have  no  idea  of 
^  place  and  Hpacr.  f  .  .  .  .  But  whereas  Angels  and  Spirits 

*  nee  with  their  eyes  as  Men  do,  and  objects  cannot  be  seen 

*  but  in  Hpar(%  tlioreforo  in  the  Spiritual  World  there  appear 
^  Hpiices  lik(}  the  Hpaces  on  Earth ;  which,  nevertheless,  are  not 

*  spaces  but  appearances ;  for  they  are  not  fixed  and  stationary 

*  as  on  Karth ;  they  may  be  lengthened  and  shortened,  changed 
'  and  varied,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  mea8ure/§ 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  of  other  imponderables  will 
suggest  many  hints  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
this  Inner  World,  where  are  all  the  pleasant  appearances  of 
space,  without  any  of  the  dreary  reality  whereby  in  this 
World  long  months  are  fixed  between  friends  in  England  and 
Australia ;  except  indeed  when  they  call  to  their  aid  one  of 
Nature's  finer  substances  through  the  electric  wire. 

'  If  in  the  Spiritual  World  two  desire  intensely  to  see  each 

*  other,  that  desire  at  once  brings  about  a  meeting.     When 

*  any  Angel  goes  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  it  is  in 
'  his  own  city,  or  in  the  courts,  or  the  gardens,  or  to  others  out 
^  of  his  own  city,  he  arrives  sooner  or  later  just  as  he  is  ardent 
'  or  indifferent,  the  way  itself  being  shortened  or  lengthened 

*  in  proportion. 


•  'Heaven  and  Hell,'  Nou.  llGand  122.    f  *  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,'  No.  52. 
\  •  Heaven  and  ffeO,*  No.  191 .  J  *  Divine  Lore  and  Wisfiom,'  No.  7. 
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*  Changes  of  place  in  the  Spiritual  World  are  effected  by 
'  changes  of  the  Mind.     By  such  changes  I  also  have  been 

*  conducted   by  the  Lord  into  the  Heavens,  and  to  various 

*  Earths  in  the  Universe ;  but  I  was  present  as  to  the  Spirit 

*  only,  whilst  my  Body  remained  in  the  same  place.     All  the 
'  Angels  move  in  this  manner,  and  hence  have  no  distances. 

'  Change  of  place  being  only  change  of  state,  it  is  evident 
.*  that  approximations  in  the  Spiritual  World  arise  from  simili- 
^  tudes  of  Mind  and  removals  from  dissimilitudes ;  and  thus 

*  spaces  are  merely  signs  of  inner  differences From 

*  this  cause  alone  the  Hells  are  altogether  separated  from  the 

*  Heavens.'* 

The  Spiritual  World  throughout  he  represents  as  perfectly 
flexile  under  the  action  of  the  Minds  of  its  Inhabitants.  The 
character  of  a  Spirit,  he  tells  us,  is  reproduced  in  everything 
which  surrounds  him.  Even  here,  we  find,  nations  and 
individuals  depicting  their  inner  life  on  the  face  of  the  Outer 
World.  The  physiognomist  divines  the  unseen  Mind  from 
the  features,  dress,  manners,  and  garniture ;  he  reads  the 
cause  in  its  effects.  But  in  the  Material  World  the  Mind  is 
hindered  and  stiffened  in  its  outcome  by  the  grossness  of  the 
element  through  which  it  works,  and  only  the  stronger  and 
more  persistent  affections  reach  the  surface.  In  the  Spiritual 
World  every  emotion,  every  thought  instantly  appears  on  the 
countenance,  and  diffuses  its  influence  over  body,  dress,  ftimi- 
ture,  and  landscape, — all,  in  fact,  with  which  the  Mind  is  in 
connection.  Hence  the  Mind  which  is  a  Heaven,  repeats 
itself  in  external  loveliness  and  order,  and  a  Mind  which  is  a 
Hell,  in  external  ugliness  and  disorder. 

As  has  been  said,  there  is  nothing  in  Nature  which  is  not 
first  in  Spirit;  that  all  things  in  Nature  are  produced  from 
correspondent  things  in  Spirit;  it  follows  as  a  consequence, 
that  there  is  a  Spiritual  Sun  which  lights  the  Spiritual  World 

•  *  Heaven  and  HO,*  Nos.  192^. 
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and  is  the  origin  and  life  of  our  Natural  Sun  and  all  the  other 
Suns  of  the  Natural  Universe.     Thus  Swedenborg  states — 
^  There  is  one  only  substance,  the  source  of  aD  things,  and 

*  the  Sun  of  the  Spiritual  World  is  that  substance.  .  .  .  That 
^  Sun  is  the  first  of  Creation ;  all  other  things  proceed  firom 
^it,  and  depend  on   it;  the   Natural   Suns   are  merely  its 

*  mediums  or  substitutes.* 

*  They  who  think  only  from  Nature  cannot  comprehend, 
^  that  there  is  light  in  Heaven,  when  yet  that  light  far  exceeds 
*the  mid-day  light  of  the  World.     I  have  often  seen   it. 

*  When  I  first  heard  the  Angels  say,  that  the  light  of  the 

*  World  is  little  better  than  shade  in  comparison  with  the 

*  light  of  Heaven  I  wondered ;  but  since  I  have  seen  it,  I  can 
^  testify  that  it  is  so.  Its  whiteness  and  brightness  surpass  all 
^description,  and  eveiything  which  I  have  seen  in  Heaven 

*  appeared  more  clearly,  and  therefore  more  distinctly,  in  that 
^  light,  than  natural  objects  appear  on  Earth. 'f 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  Spiritual  World  of  which 
he  professed  himself  a  denken :  the  means  whereby  he  attamed 
the  privilege  are  thus  explained. 

Terrestrial  Man,  being  a  Summary  of  the  Universe, 
comprising  in  epitome  with  Mind  and  Body  every  degree 
of  Creation,  has  in  him  all  that  an  Angel — or  Devil — has, 
plus  a  Material  Body.  Death  merely  strips  off  that  overcoat 
and  reveals  the  Angel^-or  Devil.  His  Body  of  flesh  and 
blood  is  transfused  in  every  particle  and  tissue  by  a  Spiritual 
Body,  whose  externals  are  woven  from  the  finer  substances  of 
Nature.  He  is  at  once  an  Inhabitant  of  Two  Worlds.  Out- 
wardly he  is  a  subject  of  the  Sun  of  Nature ;  inwardly  he  is 
a  subject  of  the  Sun  of  Spirit.  Outwardly  he  may  be  a 
Swede,  a  Dutchman,  or  an  Englishman ;  inwardly  he  is  an 
Angel  or  Devil,  associated  with  kindred  Spirits  in  Heaven  or 
HeU. 

•  •DivmeLoveand  Wmtom,'  Noa. 300, 152-S.   f  'BeavenondHeU,*  No.  126. 
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What  Swedenborg  then  t^ks  us  to  believe,  is,  that  this  fact, 
which  will  become  manifest  to  every  one  of  us  at  the  hour 
of  our  decease,  may  be  anticipated  during  our  present  life  in 
Nature ;  that  in  a  word,  the  Spiritual  Body  may  for  a  season 
be  partially  relieved  from  its  Material  vesture ;  and  the  Inner 
Eye  and  the  Inner  Ear  enter  into  the  Sights  and  Sounds,  and 
the  Inner  Lungs  breathe  the  Air,  of  the  Spiritual  World ;  and 
afterwards  resume  their  functions  submerged  anew  in  the 
organs  of  the  flesh. 

Such,  he  alleges,  was  the  means  whereby  he  visited  the 
Inner  World  habitually,  and  returned  to  the  affsdrs  of  the 
Outer.  His  claim  was  a  claim  to  amphiblousness ;  to  life  in 
Spirit  and  Nature  alternately. 

The  possession  by  him  of  this  power  of  easy  transition  of 
sense  and  consciousness  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  World 
arose,  it  would  appear,  from  some  peculiarities  in  his  physical 
organization.  In  *  The  Animal  Kingdom '  he  spoke  much  of 
the  concord  existing  between  Thought  and  Respiration,  be- 
tween the  motion  of  the  Brain  and  the  motion  of  the  Lungs. 
His  attention  was  drawn  to  these  phenomena  by  the  marked 
illustration,  which  they  found  in  his  own  system.  The  sus- 
pension of  respiration  under  deep  thought,  common  to  all  men, 
was  preternaturally  developed  in  him ;  and  in  his  Diary  he 
makes  a  variety  of  observations  on  his  case ;  as  for  instance — 

*  My  respiration  has  been  so  formed  by  the  Lord,  as  to 
'  enable  me  to  breathe  inwardly  for  a  long  time  without 
'  the  aid  of  the  external  air,  my  respiration  being  directed 
'  within,  and  my  outward  senses,  as  well  as  actions,  still  con- 

*  tinning  in  their  vigour,  which  is  only  possible  with  persons, 

'  who  have  been  so  formed  by  the  Lord I  have  also 

'  been  instructed,  that  my  breathing  was  so  directed,  without 

*  my  being  aware  of  it,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  be  with 

'  Spirits,  and  to  speak  with  them It  has  been  shewn 

'  me  that  each  of  the  bodily  senses  has  its  peculiar  action  from 
'  respiration. Moreover  it  was  granted  me  to  gather 
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'  the  same  thing  from  much  experience  before  I  spoke  with 
^  Spirits,  and  to  see  that  breathing  corresponds  with  thought ; 

*  as  for  example  during  my  childhood,  when  I  tried  purposely 
^  to  hold  mj  breath,  also  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and 
^  when  I  attempted  to  make  the  rhythm  of  my  breath  correspond 
^  with  my  heart's  pulsation,  in  which  case  my  understanding^ 
^  began  almost  to  be  obliterated.  Furthermore  afterwards, 
'when  I  was  writing  and  using  my  imagination,  at  which 
'  time  I  could  observe  that  I  held  my  breath,  which  became 

*  in  a  manner  tacit.** 

Again,  he  tells  us,  that  there  are  many  species  of  respira- 
tions inducing  divers  introductions  to  the  Spirits  and  Angels, 
with  whom  the  Lungs  conspire  ;t-  and  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
was  at  first  habituated  to  insensible  breathing  in  his  infancy, 
when  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  occasionally  after- 
wards, when  exploring  the  concordance  between  the  Heart, 
Lungs,  and  Brain,  and  particulariy  when  writing  his  physios- 
logical  works ;  that  for  a  number  of  years,  beginning  with 
his  childhood,  he  was  introduced  to  internal  respiration  mainly 
by  intense  speculations,  in  which  breathing  stops,  for  other- 
wise intense  thought  is  impossible.  When  Heaven  was 
opened  to  him,  and  he  spoke  with  Spirits,  sometimes  for 
noariy  an  hour  he  scarcely  breathed  at  all.  The  scmie  phe- 
nomena occurred  when  he  was  going  to  sleep,  and  he  thinkB 
that  his  preparation  wont  forward  during  repose.  So  various 
was  his  breiithing,  so  obedient  did  it  become,  that  he  thereby 
obtaine<l  tlie  range  of  the  Higher  Worid,  and  access  to  all  its 
Spheres.^ 

Prolonged  suspension  of  respiration  is  displayed  in  persons 
who  fall  into  trance,  in  which  state  the  Body  seems  dead,  and 


•  'ZHarium  J^rituah,*  Nos.  3,317,  8,320,  September  25,  1748. 

t  '  The  internal  respiration  of  the  Good  is  in  Heayen,  and  of  the  Evil  in 
« HeH.'    <  Divina  Love  and  WUdom,'  No.  393. 

I  *  Piarmm  S^Himle,'  No.  3,464,  October  4,  1748, 
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on  return  to  consciousness  they  frequently  bring  back  stifnge 
fragments  of  other-world  experience;  also  in  the  Hindoo 
Yogi,  of  whom  wonderful  tales  are  told  of  their  interment  for 
months,  without  food  or  air,  and  then  of  their  return  to  life, 
after  certain  secret  processes ;  and  also  in  the  hybernation  of 
animals,  or  their  breathless  winter  sleep. 

Swedenborg  although  peculiar  in  the  freedom  and  ease 
with  which  he  exercised  his  faculty  of  double  sight  is  far  from 
unique.     Imlac  says — 

*  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  I  will  not  undertake  to 
'  maintain  against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of 
^  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
^  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead  are  not  related 
^  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as 
'  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 

*  truth :  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  would  not  have 
'  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can  make 
'  credible.     That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 

*  little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 

*  with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears.'* 

History  and  biography  abound  in  instances  of  vision  into 
the  Spiritual  World.  The  Bible  is  strewn  thick  with  cases 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  without  its  sacred 
traditions  of  ghostly  manifestations ;  and  modem  clairvoyance 
and  spiritualism  supply  a  multitude  of  experiences  in  illustra- 
tion and  confirmation  of  Swedenborg's,  which  cavillers  will 
find  it  easier  to  ridicule  than  to  examine  and  understand. 

Between  most  Seers  and  Swedenborg  there  is  this  differ- 
ence, however ;  their  faculty  of  Inner  Vision  has  been  exer- 
cised momentarily,  or  occasionally,  or  has  been  inAiced  by 
artificial  effort,  whilst  his  was  natural,  we  may  say,  congenital, 
was  developed  unsought,  and  was  enjoyed  uninterruptedly,  or 


*  ImUc,  in   Dr.  Johnson's  *  BaneUu,  IHimee  of  Ahyiivda^^  poMUhed 
April,  1759. 
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iie^tf^  au«  t^  die  lMti(e  tem  of  tiiwitf  «f  Ott  TMn.  As  little 
iudiKiHXKiHl  tu  tuii^i^i^'  hi»  v>iBc«i  aft  his  fiidier^  the  Bishop,  we 
thnt  hiuk  >m villus — 

^  t1\o  l.v>i\t'»  ;ip(K:^artuKV«  and  the  opening:  to  me  <^  the 
^  S)KvitutU  Wortd,  i»  more  exvt^Uent  than  all  Miracles,  An 
^  v>\|K>i't\>iKv  Uko  uiUK\  m>  v>iie  fitMn  Creation  has  had.  The 
^  un>i\  \^i  ih\>  VWIdvu  A^  conversed  indeed  with  Angels,  but 
^  iftiiK  hi  ikutiiml  ti^t ;  but  to  me  it  has  been  granted  to  be  in 
^  ii|Mi  Uiu^l  .«uil  luaui'til  li^t  at  the  :»me  time.  Bt  this  ex- 
^  (H'liuiKH)  I  hi^vo  hwu  cuabled  to  see  the  wonderful  things  of 
^  Uv>i«\on,  aiul  to  bo  iuuou^  .Vngels  as  one  of  themselves, 
^  iMul  u»  loi^tu  IViUha  iu  Li^t  itself^  and  diius  to  see  and  teach 
^  Uu>u^  lUkd  to  b<>  led  ot*  the  Lord. 

^  I'ho  ihiu^  rovetJed  m  mv  Writings  are  not  Miracles, 
^  biHH^uiH)  oNoi'v  >l;uk  iWL  to  his  Spirit  IS  ui  the  Spiritual  Worlds 
^  wilhi^ui  'topiU'Htiou  trom  his  Body  in  the  Natural  World; 
^  but  ill  uiv  vHwio  there  has  been  a  certain  separation,  only 
^  Kov^ovor  t^  U>  the  l'uders(auding«  or  intellectual  part  of  my 
^  Mkud,  (Uul  uoc  itai  to  the  Will,  or  voiuutary  part.** 

Wo  ukiks  conclude^  that  had  the  separation  gone  on  to 
tho  Will^  death  would  have  ensued^  fi^r  then  die  connection 
bot^ivu  tho  kuuor  and  the  iHiter  Bodies  would   have  been 

^  i  \kik\x\  bo  tta^i^  ^  conversed  with  spirits  as  a  Spirit,  and 
^  iu  doiikg  !io  ihiw  kui^w  uo  other  than  that  1  was  one  of  them- 
^  Melv\v«.  Mv  kuWrior  Bodv  thev  saw.  but  mv  Material  Body 
^  wai*  lu visible  to  theui.t 

Thv^Hi^  who  indulge  iu  deep  meditations^  at  such  times 
luake  thiHV  ap(HHunjUK*e  in  the  Spiritual  World 

^  Kvory  Mau  as  to  his  Spirit  is  iu  si,Hriety  with  Spirits,  even 
'  white  be  lives  iu  the  Bod}\  and  at  death  he  openly  appears 
^  iu  the  ivuijiany  v>f  those  Spirits  with  whom  he  has  been 


•  *  i)ummm  ^JwitiHik*  At^fsnOix,  IWs.  vii*  Vol.  I.,  p.  157,  ISS. 
t  'ilM«»aiiMirAV/Ka436. 
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^  tacitly  associated.     During  his  worldly  life  he  is  not  seen  in 

*  Spirit  because  he  is  immersed  in  Nature.  They  however, 
^  who  are  given  to  intense  and  abstract  thought,  sometimes 

*  appear  in  their  own  spiritual  society,  because  they  are  then 
'  in  the  Spirit.     These  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  Spirits, 

*  who  are  actually  there,  for  they  walk  about  like  persons  in 
^  profound  contemplation,  silent  and  regardless  of  others,  as 
^  though  they  did  not  see  them,  and  when  any  Spirit  accosts 

*  them,  they  instantly  vanish.'* 

Next  time  we  are  in  '  a  brown  study '  and  are  suddenly 
started  into  external  consciousness,  let  us  remember  where  we 
have  been,  and  how  we  were  awakened. 

In  profound  thought,  as  has  been  observed,  respiration 
becomes  slow,  tacit,  and  almost  or  entirely  suspended.  The 
elevation  of  the  Inner  above  the  Outer  Body  in  a  measure 
takes  place,  and  were  it  only  suflSciently  carried  forward  open 
and  free  intercourse  with  the  Spiritual  World  would  be  the 
result. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  presence  of  the  Spiritual 
World  behind  the  veil  of  Nature  and  the  means  and  readiness 
with  which  it  may  be  discerned  is  found  in  2  Kings,  vi.  13-17. 

Elisha,  compassed  about  with  horses,  chariots  and  a  great 
host,  sent  by  the  King  of  Syria  to  seize  him,  was  on  a  moun- 
tain with  his  servant,  who,  full  of  terror,  exclaimed,  "  Alas ! 
"  my  master,  how  shall  we  do  ?"  And  he  answered,  "  Fear 
"  not,  for  they  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  be  with 
"  them."  And  Elisha  prayed,  and  said,  "  Lord,  I  pray  Thee 
"  open  his  eyes^  that  he  may  see."  And  the  Lord  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  yoimg  man,  and  he  saw  :  and  behold  the  mountain 
full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round  about  Elisha.t 

•  'Heaven  and  Hell,'  No.  438. 

t  Swcdenborg  explains  all  the  Angelio  Manifestations  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  by  this  opening  of  the  spiritual  sight. 

'  It  must  be  observed, '  he  writes,  '  that  Angels  cannot  be  seen  by  Man 
'  with  his  bodily  eyes,  but  only  with  the  eyes  of  the  £^irit  which  is  within 
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The  natural  ejes  of  the  joung  man  were  open,  sajs 
Swedenborg,  for,  How  otherwise  could  he  have  seen  the 
Syrian  host,  and  have  been  afraid?  Elisha  prayed  that  his 
eyes  mi^ht  be  opened.  What  eyes?  Simply  the  eyes  of  his 
Spirit,  which  done,  he  was  enabled  to  perceive  the  heavenly 
guardianship  extended  over  his  master. 

These  notes  may  in  a  measure  help  to  bring  Swedenborg's 
Seership  within  our  comprehension,  as  merely  a  high  and 
peculiar  developement  of  powers  latent  in  U9  all. 

There  are  many  who  will  hear  with  some  composure,  that 
Swedenborg  was  acqudnted  with  the  People  of  Heaven  and 
Hell ;  but  for  his  assertion,  that  his  Spiritual  Travels  were 
prosecuted  under  an  immediate  Divine  commission,  they  have 
no  tolerance.  This  scepticism  about  Divine  appointments 
calls  for  some  notice. , 

There  are  some  twenty  thousand  clergymen  in  England. 
Every  one  of  them  at  his  ordination  was  addressed  by  the 
Bishop  as  "  Called  to  the  high  Dignity,  and  the  weighty  Office 
"  and  Charge  of  Messenger,  Watchman  and  Steward  of  the 
"  Lord ;"  and  when  each  of  them  was  asked  by  the  Bishop, 
**  Do  you  think  in  your  heart,  that  you  be  truly  called  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  Will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  Order  and 


'  him This  is  effected  in  a  moment,  when  it  pleases  the  Lord  that 

'  a  man  should  see  spiritual  things ;  and  in  this  case  he  knows  no  other, 
*  than  that  he  sees  with  the  eyes  of  the  Body.  Thus  Angels  were  seen  hy 
'  Abraham,  Lot,  Manoah,  and  the  Prophets ;  and  thus  the  Lord  was  seen  by 
'  His  Disciples  after  His  resurrection ;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  Angels  have 
'been  seen  by  me.* — *  Heaven  and  HeU,^  No.  76. 

This  appears  to  be  too  broad  a  generalization.  Granting  that  the 
Spiritual  World  and  its  People  may  be  seen  by  the  unsheathing  of  the 
spiritual  eyes.  May  not  Spirits  make  themselyes  manifest  to  the  natural  eyes 
by  a  converse  process?  by  clothing  themselves  with  Nature?  by  adding 
gpposser  to  the  finer  substances  of  Nature,  which  compose  the  externals  of 
their  spiritual  bodies  until  they  become  visible  on  earth  ?  I  apprehend  that 
the  appearance  of  ghosts  as  pale,  ethereal  spectres,  is  thus  to  be  explained, 
and  not  by  the  opening  of  the  spiritual  sight  of  those  who  see  them.  Several 
of  the  modem  '  iplritiial  manifestations'  are  in  this  way  to  be  accounted  for. 
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"  Ministry  of  the  Priesthood?"  the  answer  of  each  was,  "  I 
"  think  it."  Every  Bishop  and  Archbishop  at  his  inaugura- 
tion has  professed  obedience  to  the  same  Divine  Voice,  and 
solemnly  asserted,  ^^  I  am  persuaded,  that  I  am  called  to 
^^  this  ministration  according  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  JesuB 
"  Christ."  Every  Dissenting  Minister,  in  one  form  or  other, 
has  made  a  simUar  acknowledgement  of  a  Divine  Summons, 
and  the  like  is  true  of  every  Priest  of  Rome. 

Swedenborg  therefore  reporting  himself  as  *  Called  and 
^  sent  of  God'  is  not  singular.  He  has  a  host  of  comrades, 
and  any  sneers  at  his  expense  have  a  sweeping  application. 

'Called  and  sent  of  Godl'  Why  should  these  words 
startle  any  as  incredible  ?  Is  not  every  one  sent  of  Grod,  who 
does  his  duty?  Is  not  God  manifested  in  every  one,  who 
obeys  the  Divine  Will  ? 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  intellectual  atheism  pre- 
valent at  this  day  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  Secularists.  Question  for  instance  one  of  those 
Parsons,  who  has  avowed,  in  all  the  state  and  solenmity  of  the 
Ordination  Service,  that  he  "  has  been  truly  called  according  to 
"  the  Will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood, that  he  will  fritter  away  his  profession  into  '  a  mere  form.' 
Ask  him  in  the  broad  daylight  of  common-sense,  '^  Do  you 
"  think  God  has  sent  you  to  your  Parish  to  read  sermons  as  truly 
"  as  He  ever  sent  Moses  and  Samuel  to  Israel?"  and  you  will 
probably  be  put  off  with,  "  I  fear  not ;   but  I  hope,  I  humbly 

"  trust "  and  other  evasions  of  that  sort.     He  might  be 

further  asked,  "  Do  you  then  believe,  that  since  the  Bible  was 
^^  finished,  God  has  fallen  into  a  habit  of  making  indistinct  calls 
'^  so  that  His  Servants  are  left  in  constant  doubt  as  to  whether 
"  they  are  about  His  business  or  not?"  but  a  home-thrust  like 
this  would  probably  be  parried  as  profane.  Bare  indeed  is  any 
heart-felt  confidence  in  God.  The  Divine  Onmipresence  and 
Omnipotence  we  usually  find  is  no  more  than  a  melodious 
confession  ^from  the  teeth  outwards;'  and,  than  such  Melodious 
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Confessors,  there  are  none  readier  to  stigmatize  as  impious 
and  fanatical  anj  Christian  who  associates  Grod  with  what  is 
called  the  vulgar  business  of  life,  or  the  politics  of  the  world. 

In  our  Creeds,  in  our  Prayers,  and  in  our  Bibles,  there  is 
no  sanction  for  this  gulf  between  God  and  Man.  The  Catechism 
puts  in  every  child's  mouth  these  words,  ^  To  do  my  duty  in 
^  that  state  of  life,  unto  which  it  shall  please  Ood  to  caJl  me  /' 
and  surely  the  Church  means,  that  the  child  should  believe 
that  Grod  has  called  Mm  as  pointedly  and  as  actually  as  He 
ever  called  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul ;  for  the  Church  can  never 
teach,  that  God  does  some  things  more  and  some  things  less 
effectually,  or  that  He  works  carefully  and  carelessly. 

Greorge  Herbert  sings — 

*  Teach  me,  my  God  and  King, 

*  In  all  things  Thee  to  see ; 

*  And,  what  I  do  in  any  thing 

*  To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 

*  A  servant  with  this  clause 

*  Makes  drudgery  Divine : 

*  Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 

^  Makes  that,  and  the  action,  fine.' 

It  would  far  exceed  my  limits  to  bring  out  the  full  weight 
of  testimony  supplied  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  against 
our  faithless  evasions  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  <of  daily  life.  Let  these  sayings  of  the  Apostle 
John  suffice — 

*  He  that  doeth  Good  is  of  God ;  but  he  that  doeth  Evil 
^  hath  not  seen  God. 

*  God  is  Love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwclleth 
^  in  God,  and  God  in  him. 

*  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us.'  • 

How  bold  are  the  Scriptures  1     How  modem  Piety  would 

•  3  John  i.  11.     1  John  iv.  16,  12. 
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cur8e  him  as  a  blasphemer,  who  accepted  in  any  practical  sense 
these  aphorisms,  and  in  the  love  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the 
responsive  affections  of  wife,  kindred  and  neighbours  should 
recognize  the  very  being  of  the  Most  High.  Yet  until  John's 
words  are  thus  realized  we  can  be  little  else  than  Heathens, 
worshippings  an  unknown  Deity,  a  historical,  imaginary,  or 
metaphysical  spectre,  presiding  over  a  mechanical  Universe 
wound  up  at  Creation  and  warranted  to  run  till  Doomsday 
without  meddling. 

"  You  say  Swedenborg  was  sent  of  God ;  How  can  you 
"prove  it?''  is  a  common  observation.  I  should  ask  the 
questioner,  "  How  would  you  have  it  proved  ?  By  miracles?  " 
Surely  not,  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  miracles  as 
proofe.  Our  Lord  never  adduced  miracles  as  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  His  ministry ;  and  those  who  have  misused  them  for 
that  purpose  have  always,  and  happily,  signally  failed.  The 
labour  of  proof  has  only  been  doubled  by  the  adroit  demand 
for  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  miracles  themselves. 

There  is,  I  apprehend,  but  one  way  and  no  other  by 
which  Swedenborg's  message  can  be  ratified  as  Divine. 

We  know  that  God  appointed  bread  to  be  eaten,  because  it 
suits  the  stomach  and  nourishes  the  body.  Higher  or  better 
proof  than  this  of  Divine  appointment  we  can  neither  demand 
nor  imagine.  A  miracle  to  attest  that  bread  is  sent  of  God  to  be 
the  staff  of  life,  who  dreams  of? 

In  the  inner  region  of  the  JVIind  the  like  is  true.  By  truth 
the  Mind  is  fed,  as  the  Body  is  by  bread.     *  Man  doth  not  live 

*  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 

*  the  mouth  of  God.'  Truth  is  attested  Divine  throu^ 
meeting  the  appetite  of  the  Mind,  and  ministering  to  its 
growth,  precisely  as  bread  is  verified  by  its  adaptation  to  the 
Body.  Than  such  congruity  between  demand  and  supply, 
between  the  Mind  and  the  Truth  there  can  be  no  evidence  of 
Divine  appointment,  which  is  worth  repeating.     He  who  seeks 
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for  better  will  never  find  it,  and  he  who  is  content  with  less 
will  get  gorged  with  wind  and  poisoned  with  rubbish  • 

To  this  test  must  Swedenborg^s  teachings  be  brought ;  h 
priori  none  can  tell  whether  they  are  Divine  or  not.  Whether 
his  bread  is  good  or  bad,  or  innutritions  as  sand  or  sawdust, 
or  somewhat  good  and  somewhat  bad,  must  be  decided  by 
trying.  In  the  matter  of  Truth,  quite  as  much  as  that  of 
Pudding,  the  proof  is  in  the  eating.  Any  one  who  reads 
Swedenborg  and  finds  his  mind  nourished  and  strengthened 
by  his  words  may  safely  shut  his  ears  to  the  clatter  of  contro- 
versialists, prating  concerning  a  feast  of  which  they  know 
nothing  save  the  names  of  the  dishes. 

"  Truth  may  be  its  own  best  evidence,"  says  a  reader, 
"  but  Swedenborg,  in  the  passages  quoted  describing  his 
^^  Divine  Call,  does  not  appear  to  leave  our  Minds  to  the 
*'  simple  force  of  the  Truth  inherent  in  his  Message,  but 
"  tries  to  overawe  us  and  to  command  our  credence  by 
"  asseverations  of  his  Divine  Commission ;  and  I  am  con- 
"  cemed,  not  with  your  glosses,  but  to  ascertain  precisely 
"  Swedenborg's  position  and  meaning." 


«. 


*  Conceming  the  value  of  Evidences  a  friend  of  mine  relates  the  following 
admirable  anecdote — 

My  father  was  the  pastor  of  a  small  Baptist  Society  in  the  West  of  Scotland; 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  gave  him  a  copy  of 
his  book  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  criticism.  One  day  the  author  caUed 
when  my  father  was  out  and  was  received  by  my  mother.  Sitting  down  by 
the  table,  he  saw  his  book,  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah  I  the  Evidences.  It  was  to 
"  hear  your  husband's  opinion  of  this  book  that  I  called  to-day.  May  I  ask 
"if  you  have  read  it,  and  what  you  think  of  it?"  "No,  sir,"  said  my 
mother,  "  I  have  not  read  the  book :  the  gude  man  has  done  sae,  and  he 
**  seems  much  ta*en  up  wi*  it;  but  I've  nae  favour  for  works  o'  that  kind." 
"  Indeed,  Ma'am  1  I  am  sorry  to  find,  that  a  work  designed  to  prove  the 
"  truth  of  Christianity  should  be  viewed  unfavourably  by  you."  *'  It  is  true, 
"  Sir,  though.  Christianity,  I  aiblins  think,  does  not  rest  on  Evidences  of 
**  your  sort;  and  I  think  it  sheer  waste  o'  time  either  writing  or  reading  them. 
"  For,  Sir,  the  Human  Family,  big  though  it  be,  has  just  two  classes ;  them 
"  that  hae  Christian  Grace  and  them  that  hinna.  The  ae  class  dinifa  need 
*'  Evidences,  and  the  ither  winna  believe  them. 
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It  is  to  be  admitted  at  once,  that  such  is  the  case.  Sweden- 
borg  was  in  the  habit  of  parading  his  Divine  CaU  as  if  it 
were  a  passport  to  confidence,  instead  of  suspicion ;  and  yet 
whilst  he  did  so,  no  man  ever  more  emphatically  and  profusely 
taught  the  impossibility  of  creating  belief  by  external  authority 
or  compulsion.  He  is  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  Faith  is 
the  result  of  the  conjunction,  in  the  Intellect,  of  the  Will 
with  Truth ;  and  that  if  the  Heart  has  no  affinity  for  Truth, 
whether  by  reason  of  Evil,  which  hates  the  Light,  or  from 
brutish  indifiercnce,  Truth  in  the  mouth  can  be  no  more  than 
a  parrot-like  rattle  of  words,  which  are  denied  and  forgotten 
as  soon  as  bread  and  cheese  and  reputation  cease  to  be  the 
product  of  their  repetition.     Thus  he  says — 

^  It  is  a  Law  of  the  Divine  Providence,  that  a  Man  should 
*not  be  forced  by  external  means  to  believe  and  love  the 
^  things  of  Religion. 

*  No  one  is  really  changed  by  Miracles  and  Signs 

^  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Miracles  induce  belief  and  strongly 
^  persuade,  that  that  is  true,  which  is  said  and  taught  by  him, 
^  who  performs  Miracles.  .  .  .  Faith  induced  by  Miracles  is 
^  not  Faith,  but  persuasion ;  for  there  is  nothing  Rational  in 
^  it,  and  still  less  anything  Spiritual.  .  .  .  By  Miracles  and 

*  Signs  the  Wicked  may  be  driven  and  forced  into  Faith,  and 
'  even  into  worship  and  piety,  but  only  for  a  short  time ;  .  .  . 
^  for  their  Evils  being  shut  in,  struggle  and  wear  away  the 
^  crust  of  devotion  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  at  last  they 
^  break  out  with  renewed  strength ;  and  then  the  Miracle  or 
'  Sign  by  which  they  were  persuaded  is  resolved  into  a  Delusion, 
^  or  an  Artifice,  or  an  unusual  Operation  of  Nature. 

*  He  who  is  not  disposed  in  his  Heart  to  believe  the  Truth 

*  before  he  comprehends  it,  will  never  believe. 

'  A  man  only  receives  so  much  Truth  from  others  as  his 

*  Will  attracts :  the  overplus  passes  away. 

'  All  the  Wicked  inwardly  deny  the  Truth,  how  much  so 
'  ever  they  may  confess  it  with  their  lips. 
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^  FaaA  k  an  wAmm  higcMat  tfat  m  ^iag  is  »s>  fceq— e  h 
^  k  tnK.  He  wkv  »  m  jeesane  F«k  thiziis  aai  speaks  to 
^di&i  ^aO^—'-Tia*  h  trv.  and  dtfuriim  I  IwfieTe  itT  If 
^  be  4je9  wx  cMsprelkahd  a  agrrtnThraft.  aubd  see  it»  tmtlif  he 
^  win  «nr — ^  I  ^  iM>e  kiM>v  wfceAei  dib  » tme  or  not*  time- 
^  ^  fefe  I  do  wA  irrc  beEere  H.  How  can  I  befiere  what  I  do 
^^notciMDfpreikeiid?    Pcrliaps  h  maj  be  iUse.*^ 

^  The  Angek  otterir  reject  Ae  tenets  Tbat  tlie  Under- 
^  sCaihdin)^  ouglit  to  be  kept  in  salgectioD  to  Faith ;  for,  they 
^  MT,  ^  How  can  too  bdiere  a  dung  when  too  do  not  see 
^  ^  nhetfaer  it  is  tme  or  not  Y''  and  shooU  anj  one  affiim, 
^  Aat  what  he  adTances  dioold  neTertheteas  be  belieTed,  they 
^  reply,  ^  Do  yon  think  yoiDrscIf  a  god,  that  I  am  to  befieTc 
'  ^  yon  ?  Or  that  I  am  mad,  that  I  should  belieTe  an  asser- 
'  ^  tion  in  which  I  do  not  see  any  troth?  If  I  most  believe, 
^  ^  cause  me  to  see  it.^^  The  dogmatizer  is  thus  constrained 
^  to  retire.  Indeed,  the  Wisdom  of  die  Angels  consists  solely 
^  in  this,  that  they  see  and  comprehend  what  they  think.'* 

It  woold  be  easy  to  cite  pages  of  similar  purport  in  proof 
of  his  thorough  conviction,  that  Belief  is  governed  by  the 
Will ;  and  of  his  sense  of  the  utter  vanity  of  trying  to  com- 
mand credence  by  any  process  wrought  on  the  circumference 
of  Human  Nature.  In  one  place  after  describing  some  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse  he  goes  on  to  say — 

^  I  know  that  these  things  will  seem  to  many  to  exceed 
^  their  apprehension ;  but  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  not  the 

*  delight  of  their  Love  to  know  them.     If  it  were  the  delight 

*  of  their  Love,  they  would  not  only  clearly  perceive  them,  but 
^  would  also  desire  to  learn  more  concerning  such  things ;  for 

*  a  Mjm  loves  what  he  desires,  and  what  he  loves  is  his  delight; 

*  and  whatsoever  is  loved  passes  with  joy  and  with  light  into 

*  the  comprehension  of  the  Mind.'  f 
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K  therefore  Swedenborg  was  ever  tempted^  or  if  he  ever 
appears,  to  use  his  Divine  Call  and  Spiritual  Intercourse  as  a 
means  of  dominion  over  the  reason  of  his  reader  he  was  acting 
at  variance  with  his  own  principles.  In  such  a  case  his  reader 
must  deal  with  him  after  his  own  description  of  the  Angelic 
method,  saying — 

"  Do  you  think  yourself  a  god,  that  I  am  to  believe  you? 
^^  Or,  that  I  am  mad,  that  I  should  believe  an  assertion  in 
"  which  I  do  not  see  any  truth  ?  If  I  must  believe,  cause  me 
*'  to  see.  How  can  I  believe  when  I  do  not  know  whether 
"  what  you  say  be  true  or  not?" 

The  specialty  which  Swedenborg  attributes  to  his  Divine 
Call  and  Mission  is  a  great  annoyance  to  many.  Like  a 
Miracle  they  cannot  get  it  to  lie  straight  under  their  doctrine 
of  *  General  Laws  by  which.  Sir,  this  Universe  is  governed ;' 
and  they  feel,  that  they  must  either  pronounce  him  a  fanatic, 
or,  that  he  will  tlirow  their  intellectual  system  into  chaos. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  and  against  their  perplexity. 

The  notion  of  special  or  exceptional  Divine  Actions  is  bom 
out  of  human  narrowness  and  weakness.  Finite  and  imperfect 
Man  does  some  things  well  and  many  ill ;  and  on  every  side 
he  is  girt  about  with  a  few  possibilities  mingled  with  an  infinity 
of  impossibilities.  He  lays  out  his  strength  here  and  there 
and  withdraws  it  here  and  there ;  of  some  things  he  is  careful, 
of  some  careless,  of  some  careful  at  one  time  and  careless  at 
another.  This,  our  weakness  and  changefulness,  we  impute  to 
Grod,  Whom  we  yet  verbally  confess  Infinite,  Almighty,  with 
no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning. 

This  Anthropomorphism,  this  tendency  to  think  of  Gh>d  as 
a  Powerful  Man,  elevated  and  glorious,  but  labouring  under 
some  of  our  own  difficulties  and  limitations  is  perhaps  in- 
stinctive, and  not  entirely  avoidable  by  the  best  of  us.  The 
Earth  cannot  but  appear  to  us  flat,  and  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
System  ;  but  when  we  reason  we  correct  the  inevitable  appear- 
ance by  our  better  knowledge,  and  remember,  that  it  is  a  ball 

t2 
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swimming  round  the  aim.  The  transfer  from  ourselves  to 
God  of  intermittent  and  irregular  energy  is  nullified  by  the 
study  of  Natural  Science,  which  brings  no  fact  into  more 
Tivid  prominence  than  the  infinity,  the  omnipresence,  and  the 
equality  of  the  Divine  Skill  and  Care.  Nothing  in  His 
Handiwork  is  slurred:  there  is  the  same  perfection  in  the 
wing  of  a  fly  as  in  the  eye  of  a  Newton. 

A  man,  wlio  is  usually  styled  a  Philosopher,  fancies  he  sees 
a  routine  in  the  Universe,  and  thereon  infers,  that  its  order  is 
fixed  and  self-regulative.  An  anthropomorphic  illusion  besets 
him.  Having  conceived  die  idea  of  a  universal  Creator  and 
GJovemor,  the  Philosopher  instinctively  tries  to  imagine  how 
He  manages  His  Universe ;  and  thinking  how  he  himself  would 
deal  with  vast  and  intricate  affairs,  he  sympathetically  con- 
cludes, that  Grod  conducts  His  infinite*  business  on  the  rough 
and  by  averages.  It  is  true  the  Preacher  speaks  of  the  Divine 
Hand  as  manifest  in  the  least  things  as  in  the  greatest ;  or  ratlier, 
that  to  the  Infinite  there  is  nothing  little  and  nothing  great ; 
but  out  of  the  pulpit  it  is  quite  likely  the  Preacher  himself 
would  be  shocked  to  hear  his  words  taken  seriously,  and  literally 
applied  to  the  current  and  shabby  events  of  ordinary  life.  It 
so  happens  that  in  these  days  the  Pious  accept  all  that  the 
Philosophic  have  to  say  on  the  method  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment ;  with  the  reservation,  that  God  frequently  broke  through 
His  settled  governmental  routine  in  the  Bible  Ages,  but  rarely 
in  these  centuries,  and  only  on  adequate  and  solemn  emergencies, 
though  never  to  the  extent  of  a  Scriptural  Miracle.  Habitu- 
ally, the  Pious  assert,  we  live  under  an  average  Providence, 
which  now  and  then  opens  and  gives  place  to  a  special  effort 
of  the  Divine  Care ;  as  for  instance,  when  a  sahitly  person  is 
delivered  from  sudden  death  by  fire,  or  shipwreck,  or  from 
acme  other  serious  and  unusual  mischance.  Sober  Piety 
however  considers  it  enthusiastic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  trust 
too  fiur,  or  to  speak  too  much  of  these  special  and  extraordinary 
Iterpositions  of  the  Divine  Hand  ;  and  thus  Philosophy  and 
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Piety  conspire  to  eliminate  God  from  His  Universe ;  to  turn 
His  Name  into  a  mere  inscription,  and  to  place  in  His  Throne 
a  figment  styled  General  Law, 

The  notion  of  '  general  self-regulating  laws/  under  which 
the  Universe  and  the  Beings  therein  were  created,  and  by 
which  they  gender  and  subsist,  is  a  mere  scientific  hallucina- 
tion. If  there  were  any  sameness  in  the  Universe,  if  any  two 
things  or  any  two  events  were  precisely  aUke,  we  might 
suppose  that  one  of  them  was  the  result  of  design,  and  that 
the  other  was  its  mechanical  or  thoughtless  repetition,  as  is  a 
plaster-cast  from  a  mould.  We  know,  however,  that  there 
are  no  two  things  in  the  Universe  perfectly  alike ;  no  two 
worlds,  no  two  men,  no  two  events,  no  two  atoms ;  in  all  there 
is  a  dificrcnce  wide  or  narrow,  but  still  a  difference.  BesideSi 
not  only  are  no  two  things  ever  alike,  but  all  things  are  for 
ever  in  a  state  of  mutation  or  of  growth.  There  is  no  routine 
in  the  Universe,  but  change,  change  everywhere.  All  is  new 
under  the  Sun ;  at  no  instant  is  Nature  the  same  as  at  the 
previous  instant.  Tlie  truth  therefore  stands,  that  for  every 
existence  there  must  have  been  a  special  design  and  a  spedal 
creation,  and  that  ovbr  it  there  must  be  a  special  and  instan- 
taneous energy  and  providence.  He  who  once  lays  hold  on 
these  great  facts  will  disregard  for  ever  as  mere  metaphysic 
drivel,  all  talk  about  a  general  alternating  with  a  special  Provi- 
dence. To  speak  as  a  finite  creature,  Gt>d  is  as  much  required 
in  the  Universe  to-day  as  at  Creation ;  and  he  who  does  not 
perceive  this  as  true,  looks  at  Nature  with  eyes  which  might 
as  well  be  shut  or  blind. 

But  let  us  hear  Swedenborg  himself  on  this  matter.  He 
writes — 

^  In  Creation  nothing  lives  but  God  alone ;  nothing  moves 
^  but  by  life  from  Him ;  nothing  exists  but  by  the  Sun  from 
^  Him :  thus  it  is  a  truth,  that  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  are. 

^  All  things,  and  each  of  them,  down  to  the  very  utter- 
^  mosts  of  Nature,  exist  and  subsist  instantly  from  God.    J£ 
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the  connection  of  anjihing  with  Him  were  broken  for  a 
moment  it  would  instantlj  vanish ;  for  existence  is  perpetual 
subsistence,  and  preservation  perpetual  creation. 

^  Were  not  God  continuallj  present  in  the  Human  Mind, 
in  all  its  parts  and  at  every  moment,  it  would  be  dissolved 
like  a  bubble  in  the  air;  and  both  spheres  of  the  Brain, 
wherein  the  Mind  exerts  its  operations,  would  melt  awaj 
like  froth,  and  leave  the  Body  a  heap  of  dust,  or  a  volatile 
exhalation  in  the  atmosphere. 

^  As  in  the  Lord  we  are  and  act,  EBs  Providence  is  over  us 
from  birth  to  death,  and  onwards  to  eternity.  I  know  from 
Heaven,  that  with  every  man,  in  eveiy  single  instant  of  his 
life,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  more  particulars  of  the  Lord's 
care  than  can  be  comprehended  by  any  arithmetic. 

'  A  King  in  the  world  exercises  general  care  over  his 
Kingdom,  and  his  princes  and  officers  particular  care ;  but  it 
is  altogether  otherwise  with  Grod.  God  sees  all  things,  and 
knows  all  things  from  eternity,  and  provides  all  things  to 
eternity,  and  Himself  keeps  all  things  in  order.  This  can 
scarcely  be  apprehended  by  any  man,  and  least  of  all  by 
those,  who  trust  to  their  own  prudence,  who  attribute  their 
successes  to  their  own  skill,  and  their  misfortunes  to  blind 
chance  and  the  misdeeds  of  others ;  and  in  pious  and  mean- 
ingless courtesy  attribute  to  God  universal  providence. 

*  The  Angels  are  the  Lord's  ministers,  and  they  unani- 
mously confess,  that  all  their  work  is  done  by  the  inspiration 
of  will,  and  wisdom,  and  strength  from  Him. 

*  To  talk  of  the  Lord's  Providence  as  universal  and  to 
separate  it  from  particulars  is  like  talking  of  a  whole  in 
which  tlicrc  are  no  parts,  or  of  something  in  which  there  is 
nothing.  Consequently  it  is  most  false,  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
imagination,  and  downright  stupidity  to  say,  that  the  Lord's 
Pn)videncc  is  universal  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  the 
minutest  particulars :  for  to  provide  and  rule  in  the  universal 
and  sot  at  the  same  time  in  the  minutest  particulars  is  not  to 
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^  rale  at  all.  This  is  philosophicallj  true,  jet,  strange  to  saj, 
^  philosophers,  and  even  the  more  sublime  of  them,  conceive 

*  and  think  otherwise. 

^  Supposing  moreover  that  it  was  evinced  by  a  thousand  and 
^  a  thousand  argmnents  to  a  believer  in  Prudence  that  the  Divine 
^  Providence  is  universal  because  it  extends  to  the  most  minute 
^  particulars,  and  that  not  a  hair  falls  from  the  head  which  is 
^  not  foreseen  and  provided  for,  his  opinion  of  the  range  of  his 
^  own  prudence  would  remain  unaffected  except  for  the  moment; 

*  yea  if  even  the  truth  were  demonstrated  to  him  by  some  start- 
^  ling  fact  within  his  own  experience,  he  would  revert  to  his 
^  old  notion  after  a  few  hours ;  for  unless  the  Will  be  changed 

*  the  Understanding  cannot  be  permanently  influenced. '• 

Thus  very  plainly  do  we  see,  that  Swedenborg  allowed  no 
gradations  in  the  Divine  Providence, 

If  I  say  Swedenborg  was  an  extraordinary  man,  no  one 
objects ;  if  I  say  a  special  and  wonderful  work  was  done  in 
his  creation,  I  instantly  give  wide  offence ;  yet  there  is  really 
no  difference  whatever  between  the  statements.  Swedenborg 
was  an  extraordinary  man ;  God  made  him ;  therefore  an 
extraordinary  or  special  work  was  done  in  his  creation.  Who 
can  question  the  assertion  ? 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Plato,  or  Paul,  or  ShaksperOi 
or  of  any  man ;  for  in  the  meanest  there  is  a  difference,  and 
that  difference  is  a  specialty — a  faculty  for  some  piece  of 
work  in  which  its  owner  can  have  no  competitor.  God  is  the 
Love,  the  Wisdom,  and  the  Strength  alike  of  the  least  as  of 
the  greatest ;  for  as  Swedenborg  says — 

^  Ood  is  ever  and  everywhere  the  Same. 
'  It  appears  as  if  the  Divine  [i.e.,  Godf]  were  not  the  same  in 
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t  *  It  i8  said,  that  the  Divine  filb  all  spaces  of  the  UniYerso  and  not 


2g*>  <4;i>  3(  ayii2FVHMB&  rsx. 

^  «Be  Xaa  a»  in  jntidus-:  :&ac  St  ^^^  »  fiiSawac  at  the  Wne 
^  lEaa  snii  5a.  t&e  ^Simpie..  bi  :fai»  *.*{ii  3CaiL  imi  tte  lafiyn :  bat 

*  t&&$  s  &  jiILu:^  ^m  jDOt*anzii%.  ILul  is  ^ffifrrcnc.  bet  tibe 
^  DtrEne  V.  ^f^  ^Iritr  3i  hioL  »  ouc  .mfiezcnc.  ILm  »  a  rraptent, 
^aiid^arecmufirrsTaraiiiBw  A  Ww  ILul  3»  in»jne  aiiei^ttiSielj* 
^  mml  dier^c«  zxb:F*f  ciQt.  &  cifcipoeiEt  vii  me  £*mae  Ij(>Tr  and 

*  Wnlmii  t&sL  &  SanpLe  )Lbi  :  aini  sa  *.id  ILu  vbo  »  wise^ 
^  tbaii  an  Induct  ami  a  B*^^.  X^wr^fes^  die  Drnne  b  the 
^  wimr  in  the  ^nae  as  ol  che  other,  in  Eke  mamKr  h  »  a  uBaer 
^finMn  apfwaruKe.  dias  the  Krbie  3»  rarw^  in  Ang^  and 
^  lien,  because  Ai^eb  are  in  vutkon  izxSMe.  and  Men  not 
^  aOL     The  rarietr  »  in  die  DKerrers^  and  not  zn  the  Lord. 

^  The  Lofd  B  not  in  a  greater  decree  ol"  lore  and  wisdom 
^  with  one  than  with  another,  bat  »  everrwheie  the  same : 
^  but  He  is  not  receir^  bj  one  in  the  same  degree  as  by 
^  another,  and  hence  His  c&Terse  appearance.** 

Swedenborg  therefoie  adrances  no  daim  of  nearness  to 
Grod,  which  he  does  not  concede  to  erenr  creature ;  the  sole 
difference  between  himself  and  other?  lav  in  his  open  and 
{NOUS  recognition  of  that  uniTersal  Divine  relationship  to 
which  the  majority  of  mankind,  drunken  with  the  ^  lust  of  the 
^  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life/  are 
insensible.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  one  of  us  in  the 
righteous  fulfilmeut  of  our  duties  might  not  say — I  do  this  or 
that  under  Divine  direction ;  or,  advised  by  conscience,  say — 
Grod  has  told  me  so  and  so ;  or,  in  a  piece  of  well-considered 
and  unsclfisli  advice,  commend  it  to  the  hearer  as — God's 


'  God ;  for  if  it  were  Raid,  that  God-Man  fills  them,  natural  Reason  would 
'  not  as8cnt ;  but  when  it  is  said,  that  the  Di^-ine  fills  them,  this  is  assented 
'  to,  beciiuso  it  agrees  with  the  form  of  speech  of  theologians,  that  God  is 
•  omnipresent,  and  hears  and  knows  all  things.'—'  Divine  Love  and  IVtsdomf* 
No.  72. 

Swedeuborg  has  gained  nothing  by  such  concessions  to  popular  phrase- 
ology, but  has  thereby  given  occasion  for  frequent  and  serious  misapprehension 
of  his  meaning. 

•  *  IHvi»§  lAfH  and  Wisdom,'  Nos.  78,  124. 
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message  to  you  bj  me.  In  this  way  says  Swedenborg  the 
men  of  the  Ancient  Church  spoke : — 

'  In  the  Ancient  Church  when  any  one  was  advertised,  or 
*had  it  suggested  to  him  by  conscience,  or  by  any  inward 
*  dictate,  or  by  their  word,  that  a  thing  was  so,  the  form  of 
'  speech  employed  was — "  Jehovah  said.''  '• 

Thus,  aided  by  himself,  do  we  interpret  Swedenborg's 
assertion  of  his  Divine  Mission.  Glad  we  are  to  have  his 
accordant  testimony ;  for  persistent  and  inflexible  must  ever  be 
our  resistance  to  any  pretence  of  private  and  exclusive  Divine 
intercourse.  Equally  near  and  dear  to  our  Father  are  all  His 
children.  ^  He  makcth  His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on 
^  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 
Not  one  can  shew  a  favour  from  Him,  which  another  may  not 
have  if  he  will  only  receive.  To  no  renowned  Prophet  or 
Apostle  has  the  Lord  been  more  than  He  is  willing  to  be  to 
any  of  us  at  this  very  hour.  He  has  said,  ^^  Behold  I  stand  at 
^^  the  door,  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open 
^^  the  door,  I  will  come  into  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
"  with  me."  It  is  vain  to  try  to  fntter  away  this  promise.  It 
stands  for  ever  as  the  sure  warrant  to  every  Christian,  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  Lord's  presence  as  veritably  and  as  utterly  as 
ever  did  Priest  or  Saint  from  Adam  in  Eden  to  John  in  Patmos. 

Swedenborg's  frequent  assertion,  that  the  Lord  had  mani- 
fested Himself  before  him  in  Person,  is  often  adduced  as  the 
final  touch  of  his  fanaticism ;  but  when  we  ascertain  the 
terms  of  his  meanmg,  much  of  its  strangeness  disappears. 

The  declaration  of  John,  that  ^  No  man  hath  seen  God  at 
^  any  time,'  and  of  Jehovah  to  Moses,  ^  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
^  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live,'t  Swedenborg 
loyally  accepts  and  abundantly  confirms.     He  says — 

^  No  one  can  see  the  Lord  as  He  is  in  Himself.     It  would 

•  *  Arcana  Ccdutia,'  No.  1410.        f  1  John  iv.,  12.    EzoduB  xxziii.,  80. 
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be  as  if  he  should  enter  the  sun  by  the  fibre  whereof  he  would 
be  consumed  in  a  moment. 

^  The  Divine  is  incomprehensible  even  bj  the  Angels,  for 
there  is  no  ratio  between  the  Finite  and  the  Infibiite. 

^  No  man  or  Angel  can  ever  approach  the  Father,  and 
immediately  worship  Him,  for  He  is  invisible,  and  being 
invisible  can  neither  be  thought  of  nor  loved. 

^  God  is  Infinite,  and  the  Human  Mind  cannot  discover 
what  is  the  quality  of  the  Infinite.  We  can  only  define  it 
as  the  Infinite  All,  and  that  it  subsists  in  itself,  and  is  thereby 
the  very  and  the  one  only  Substance ;  and  since  nothing  is 
predicable  of  a  substance,  unless  it  be  a  form,  that  the 
Infinite  is  also  the  very  and  the  one  only  Form.  Notwith- 
standing these  conclusions,  the  true  quality  of  the  Infinite 
does  not  appear;  for  the  Human  Mind,  however  highly 
analytical  and  fitted  for  sublime  speculations  is  still  Finite,  and 
cannot  overcome  the  limit  of  its  being.  We  can  never 
therefore  comprehend  the  Infini^  of  Grod,  or  see  Him  as  He 
is  in  Himself. 

^  It  is  vain  then  to  desire  to  know  God  in  His  Esse  or  in 
His  Substance.  It  is  enough  to  acknowledge  Him  from 
things  Fmite,  that  is,  from  things  created,  in  which  He 
infinitely  is.  The  man  who  seeks  to  know  more  of  G^d 
than  this,  may  be  compared  to  a  fish  out  of  water,  or  a  bird 
gasping  for  breath  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.'* 

These  passages  should  satisfy  even  Metaphysicians.    Now 
comes  the  question,  K  none  can  see  G^d,  how  then  does 
Swedenborg  explun  His  manifestation  to  himself?    Thus — 

^  Though  G^d,  inasmuch  as  He  is  Infinite,  transcends  finite 
apprehension.  He  conjoins  Himself  with  Humanity  through 
finite  appearances.  By  the  Angels  He  is  seen  as  the  Sun  of 
Heaven,  the  source  of   all  their  heat  and  light.      Ever 


*  *  Arcana  Ccekftia^'  No.  2,531.   *  Apocalypse  Explained^*  Nos.  114  and 
1^1.  'Athanaaian  Creed,'  No.  24,  and  '  True  Christian  Rdigion;  No.  28. 
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^apparent  to  their  eyes  as  a  Sun,  yet  when  they  think 
^  interiorly,  they  do  not  think  of  God  otherwise  than  in 
^themselves.  Let  not  any  one  cherish  the  error,  that  the 
^  Lord  is  in  Heaven  among  the  Angels  as  a  king  is  in  his 
^  kingdom.  To  appearance  He  is  in  the  Sun  above  them,  but 
*  as  to  reality  He  is  in  them.'* 

Another  appearance  the  Lord  in  Heaven  assumes ;  thus — 

^  The  Lord  sometimes  presents  Himself  to  the  sight  of 
^  the  Angels  out  of  the  Sun.  In  such  a  case  he  veils  Himself 
^  by  means  of  an  Angel ;  He  possesses  the  Angel,  lays  asleep 
^  the  AngeFs  selfhood,  and  inspires  him  so  perfectly  with  His 
^  Spirit,  that  the  Angel  knows  no  other  than  that  he  is  the 
^  Lord,  and  he  speaks  and  is  listened  to  by  other  Angels  accord- 
^  ingly.  When  the  Angel  has  fulfilled  his  mission  he  returns 
^  to  his  ordinary  state,  and  speaks  and  acts  from  himself. 'f 

Whilst  the  Scriptures  affirm,  that  no  man  has  seen  or  can 
see  Jehovah,  they  contain  at  the  same  time  numerous  relations 
of  His  appearance  to  Patriarchs  and  Prophets.  By  the  Divine 
possession  of  an  Angel,  Swedenborg  explains  all  these  appear- 
ances, and  reconciles  statements  apparently  contradictory.  He 
writes — 

^  The  Lord  appeared  as  a  Man  and  talked  face  to  face 
^  with  the  members  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  (the  Adamic). 
^  Li  like  manner  he  was  seen  by  Abraham,  Hagar,  Lot, 
^  Gideon,  Joshua,  the  Prophets,  and  others.  They  saw  not 
'  Jehovah,  but  Angels,  who  were  filled  with  His  presence, 
^who  spoke  from  His  inspiration,  and  who  therefore  called 
^  themselves  Jehovah.' | 


•  *Athana8ian  Creed,'  No.  27.  *  Arcana  CoeUitia,*  Nob.  7,270,  8,760. 
'  Apocalypse  Revealed,'  No.  54.  '  Divine  Love  and  fTwdbm,'  No.  130,  and 
^Divine  Providence,''  No.  31. 

t  'Arcana  Ccdegtia,'  Nos.  1,745,  1,925.  ^Apooalifpee  Revealed;  No.  988. 

•  True  Christian  Religion,^  No.  691,  *  Divine  Providence,*  No.  96,  and  *  Heaven 

•  and  ITeU,'  Nob.  52  and  55. 

i  'Arcana    Codestia,'   Nos.  49,   125,   1,341,   1,578,   1,894.    ' Apocahffpee 

•  liivcfiiiul,'  No.  938,  and  *  Divine  Providence,*  No.  96. 
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Swedenborg  places  his  own  experience  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  Angels  and  the  Prophets,  saying — 

*  Several  years  ago  (writing  in  1764)  the  Lord  was  re- 
^  vealed  to  me,  and  since  He  has  continually  appeared  before 
^my  (inner)  eyes  as  the  Smi,  in  which  He  is,  even  as  He 

*  appears  to  the  Angels. 

^  They  were  Angels  who  appeared  to  the  Prophets,  and 
^  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  This,  it  has  been  given  to 
^  me  to  know  by  much  experience  of  a  similar  kind,  at  this 
^  day,  in  the  other  life. 

*  Those  who  saw  Jehovah  as  recorded  in  the  Word  were 

*  girt  about  and  protected  from  the  overpowering  glory  of  the 

*  Divine  Presence  by  a  column  of  Spirits.     In  the  same  way 

*  the  Lord  has  oftentimes  been  seen  by  me.'* 

Li  like  manner  we  shall  all  see  the  Lord,  if  at  death  we 
fibd  ourselves  among  the  Angels ;  and  so  we  should  see  Him 
even  now  were  our  inner  eyes  opened  as  were  Swedenborg's. 
Here  also  on  Earth  Swedenborg  teaches  us  to  see  and  hear 
the  Lord,  saying — 

^  Man  has  always  the  Lord  before  his  eyes  if  he  be  loving 
^and  wise. 

*  The  Lord  speaks  with  every  Man ;  for  whatever  he  wills 
^  that  is  good,  or  thinks  that  is  true,  is  firom  the  Lord.     There 

*  are  with  every  Man,  at  least  two  Evil  Spirits  exciting  his 
^  evils,  and  two  Angels  inspiring  him  with  goodness  and  truth. 

*  The  angelic  ministry  is  wholly  the  Lord's.  Thus  the  Lord 
'  continually  speaks  with  Man,  although  quite  diversely  with 
^  different  Men.     To  such  as  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by 

*  Evil  Spirits,  the  Lord  speaks  as  though  He  were  absent,  or 
^  at  a  distance,  so  that  He  can  be  scarcely  said  to  speak ;  but 
'  to  such  as  are  led  by  Him,  He  addresses  Himself  more  nearly, 
^  as  must  be  sufficiently  evident  on  reflecting,  that  no  one 


*  'Divine  Providence,'  No.  135,   'Divine  Love  and  Wittdam,'  No.  131, 
'  Arcana  Coclesiia^'  No.  1,925,  aiid  'Apocalypte  Explained,'  No.  78. 
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*'  can  possibly  think  anything  good  and  true,  except  from  the 
*Lord. 

^  The  presence  of  the  Lord  with  Man  takes  place  when  he 
^  loves  his  neighbour ;  for  the  Lord  is  Love,  and  in  so  far  as 
^  a  Man  loves,  the  Lord  is  present  with  him ;  and  in  the  degree 
^  in  which  the  Lord  is  present  He  speaks  with  Man,  and  the 
*  Man  partakes  of  the  Lord's  life.'* 

So  likewise  even  here,  we  may  at  times  have  seen  the  Lord 
possess  a  good  man,  as  Swedenborg  tells  us  he  has  seen  Him 
possess  an  Angel.  In  some  sacred  and  awAil  hour  when  ^  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,'  his  face  has  become  as  Stephen's,  as 
though  ^  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  Angel ; '  we  observe  a  light 
in  his  eyes  hitherto  unseen,  a  sound  in  his  voice  hitherto 
unheard,  a  passion  and  an  unction  in  his  eloquence  heretofore 
unknown.  When  the  afflatus  has  departed  he  feels  that  he 
has  been  other  than  himself,  that  a  glory  not  his  own  has  been 
round  his  brows,  and  that  words  such  as  he  never  conceived 
have  been  gliding  over  his  lips.  After  such  an  experiencci 
reverently,  may  we  not  say  ? — We  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Lord  in  His  servant. 

Lastly  we  come  to  Swedenborg's  statement,  that  through 
his  writings  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  made  His  second  advent 
for  the  institution  of  the  New  Church  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation :  of  it,  we  shall  be  much  better 
qualified  to  speak  at  the  end  of  this  book  when  we  shall  have 
reviewed  those  works  concerning  which  he  advances  this 
momentous  claim.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Brockmer 
reported,  that  Swedenborg  had  said  to  him,  *that  he  was 
'  Messiah,  and  that  he  was  come  to  be  crucified  for  the  Jews,* 
and,  that  when  he  afterwards  met  him,  ^  he  would  never  leave 
^  the  tenet,  that  he  was  Messiah.'     No  assertion  that  he  was 


•  '  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,'  No.    137.     *  Arcana  CasUttia,'  Nos.  904 
and  2,263. 
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Messiah  can  we  find  in  any  of  his  writings ;  it  may  be  that  he 
left  off  the  use  of  that  title  when  he  emerged  from  the 
phantastic  state  described  in  the  Diary  of  Dreams^  although 
his  statement,  ^  that,  since  the  Lord  cannot  manifest  Himself 
*  in  person,  it  follows,  that  He  will  effect  His  promise  by  the 
<  instrumentality  of  a  Man,'  may  fairly  be  held  as  its  equivalent, 
when  we  consider,  that  Swedenborg  maintained  that  he  was 
that  instrument. 

For  ourselves  we  are  very  tolerant  of  such  pretensions, 
with  the  proviso,  that  they  are  in  no  sense  final  or  exclusive. 
Dr.  Channing  in  an  oration  delivered  about  1842,  accurately 
eiq[>resse8  what  we  would  say  at  this  time  on  the  present 
subject — 

« There  are  some  among  us  who  are  lookmg  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  Christ.  They  expect  before  another  year  closes 
to  see  Him  in  the  clouds,  to  hear  His  voice,  to  stand  before 
His  judgement^at.  These  iUusions  spring  from  miamter- 
pretation  of  Scripture  language.  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  come  whenever  His  religion  breaks  out  in 
new  glory,  or  gains  new  triumphs.  He  came  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  He  came  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  by  subverting  the  old  ritual  law  and 
breaking  the  power  of  the  worst  enemies  of  His  religion, 
ensured  to  Him  new  victories.  He  came  in  the  Reformation 
and  in  Protestantism.  He  came  on  this  day  four  years  ago, 
when  through  Hb  religion  800,000  men  were  raised  fi*om 
the  lowest  degradation  to  the  rights,  and  dignity,  and 
fellowship  of  men.  Christ's  outward  appearance  is  of  little 
moment  compared  with  the  brighter  manifestation  of  His 
Spirit.  The  Christian,  whose  inward  eyes  and  ears  are 
touched  by  God,  discerns  the  coming  of  Christ,  hears  the 
soimd  of  His  chariot  wheels  and  the  voice  of  His  trumpet 
when  no  other  perceives  them.  He  discerns  the  Saviour's 
advent  in  the  dawning  of  higher  truth  in  the  world,  in  new 
aspirations  of  the  Church  after  perfection,  in  the  prostration 
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^  of  prejudice  and  error,  in  brighter  expressions  of  Christian 
^  love,  in  more  enlightened  and  intense  consecration  of  the 
^  Christian  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  freedom  and  religion. 
^  Christ  comes  in  the  conversion,  the  regeneration,  the  eman- 
*  cipation  of  the  world.'* 

This  dissertation  may  have  exceeded  due  bounds  and 
the  reader's  patience,  but  I  think  it  will  simplify  and  quicken 
the  ensuing  narrative  by  enabling  us  to  dispense  with  many 
explanations.  Henceforth,  without  apology,  we  shaU  write  of 
Swedenborg's  intercourse  with  the  Spiritual  World  just  as 
though  we  were  speaking  of  his  travels  in  Italy,  France,  or 
Grermany. 


*  An  Address  delivered  at  Lenox,  Massachasetts,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
1842 ;  the  ahniyersary  of  Negro  Emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
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There  are  no  signs  in  Swedenborg^s  ^Adversarial  of  the 
continuance  of  the  incoherent  moods  displayed  in  his  '  Diary 
*  of  Dreams.'^  In  one  place  he  writes  very  affectingly  of  his 
temptations — 

^  The  Children  of  Israel  underwent  temptations,  but  they 
^  all  jrielded.  It  is  God  Messiah,  Who  alone  sustains  Man  and 
^  conquers  for  him  in  temptation,  as  I  have  manifestly  ex- 

^perienced I  was  clearly  permitted  to   see  that  of 

^  myself  I  should  yield,  and  that  no  Man  can  withstand  the 
^  least  temptation  except  by  God  Messiah^s  aid 

*  Concerning  the  attempts  of  the  Devil  or  Evil  Spirits. 

^  I  can  attest  that  they  are  so  dreadful  and  horrible  as  to 
be  indescribable.  The  Devil^s  most  deceitful  machinations 
are  unutterable,  yea  inconceivable ;  for  there  is  nothing  bad 
in  Man,  which  he  does  not  stir  up  to  work  mischief.  Where- 
fore unless  Man  were  mercifully  protected  by  the  Lord  every 
moment  of  his  life,  he  would  plunge  headlong  into  damnation. 
These  direful  attempts  of  EvU  Spirits,  which  I  have  oflen 
experienced,  are  rather  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion  than 
published.  By  them  I  have  learnt,  that  unless  the  Lord  had 
been  essentially  present,  I  could  not  have  held  out  a  single 
moment,  but  must  inevitably  have  gone  to  perdition.'* 


*  •  Advertfiria,'  No8.  7,608-0  and  7,529. 
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In  the  Autumn  of  1747,  Swedenborg  sailed  firom  Gotten- 
burg  for  London.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  his  sliip 
stopped  at  Oresound,  and  the  Swedish  Consul  there,  M. 
Kryger,  asked  him  to  dinner,  along  with  some  of  the  chief 
people  of  the  to\^Ti.  When  all  were  seated  at  table  the  Consul 
broke  silence  by  asking  Swedenborg  whether  he  had  seen 
Christian  VI.,  of  Denmark,  who  had  died  last  year,  1746.  He 
answered,  that  he  had,  and  that  when  he  saw  him  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  bishop,  who  humbly 
begged  his  pardon  for  the  many  errors  into  which  he  had  led 
him  by  his  counsels.  A  son  of  the  Bishop's  was  at  the  table, 
and  the  Consul  fearing  that  something  yet  more  awkward  might 
be  said,  interrupted  him  saying,  "  Sir,  this  gentleman  is  the 
"  Bishop's  son."  "  It  may  be,"  replied  Swedenborg,  "  but 
"  what  I  have  told  you,  is  true."* 

In  London  he  commenced  a  '  Spiritual  Diary ^^  which,  with 
more  or  less  assiduity,  he  kept  for  seventeen  years ;  its  final 
date  is  3rd  December,  1764.  Into  this  spiritual  day-book 
written  in  large  oblong  folios  such  as  are  used  in  counting- 
houses,  he  entered  what  thoughts  and  what  visions  he  cared  to 
preserve,  numbering,  and  sometimes  dating,  the  paragraphs. 
Passages  he  occasionally  transferred  to  his  published  works, 
and  these  he  drew  his  pen  across,  just  as  some  shopkeepers  do 
the  entries  in  their  journals  as  they  post  them  into  the  ledger,  f 

Diaries  are  not  books  to  be  read  through:  they  are  in 
their  nature  fragmentary ;  and  the  mind  requires  continuity  of 
event  or  argument  in  order  to  be  continuously  interested.  It 
is  pleasant  to  open  and  dip  into  '  Pept/s^s  Diary ^  but  to  com- 


*  Related  by  General  Tuxen,  Danish  Commivioner  of  War  at  Elsinore. 
We  owe  ficvcral  anecdotes  of  Swedenborg  to  Tuzen,  and  shall  encounter  him 
in  our  narrative  in  due  course. 

t  Dr.  Tafel,  of  Tilbingen,  edited  and  printed  the  'Diarium  SpirUuale ' 
from  Swedenborg'H  manuscripts,  in  twelve  volumes,  some  thick  and  some 
thin,  between  1844  and  1859.  A  list  of  the  volumes  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

U 
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mence  at  the  beginmng  of  one  of  the  volumes  and  read  to  the 
end  would  be  as  wearisome  as  the  other  mode  is  agreeable. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  ^82)iritual  Diary ^^  but  with  additional 
force  from  the  fact,  that  the  pieces  in  it  possessing  anj  living 
interest  arc  commonly  sundered  by  wide  tracts  of  wordy  barren- 
ness, which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  even  tlie  dullest  reader  to 
drudge  through  sentence  after  sentence  without  skipping.  The 
*2>tary,'  moreover,  is  a  gloomy  register ;  its  themes  are  mainly 
unhappy,  being  descriptive  of  interviews  with  wretched  souls, 
afflicted  with  monstrous  delusions  and  terrible  sufferings.  On  its 
pages  we  shall  make  frequent  drafts,  and  our  present  chapter 
we  shall  complete  with  a  variety  of  extracts  pertaining  to  the 
period  we  have  now  reached — London,  1747-49.  We  may 
premise,  that  the  references  of  the  '-Diary'  to  the  Outer  World 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  persons  and  scenery  to  which  it 
relates  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  World  of  Spirits,  '  a 

*  place  or  state  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  into  which  Man 

*  enters  immediately  afler  death ;  and  after  a  certain  time,  the 

*  duration  of  which  is  determined  by  the  quality  of  his  life  on 
^  Earth,  he  is  either  elevated  into  Heaven  or  cast  into  Hell.' 

How  Spirits  tormented  our  Author. 

^ISept.  1747. — From  experience  I  have  learnt,  that  Evil 
Spirits  cannot  desist  from  tormenting.  By  their  presence 
they  have  inflicted  pains  upon  different  parts  of  my  body ; 
as  upon  my  feet,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  walk ;  upon  the 
dorsal  nerves,  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand ;  and  upon  parts 
of  my  head  with  such  pertinacity,  that  the  pains  lasted  for 
some  hours.  I  was  clearly  instructed,  that  such  sufferings 
are  inflicted  upon  Man  by  Evil  Spirits.' 

The  Punishment  of  a  Witdi. 

*  3  Nov.  1747. — It  seemed  to  me  in  a  sleep,  that  a  Witch 
'  had  used  her  craft  to  take  away  true  love,  and  thus  to  render 

*  a  man  weak.     When  I  awoke  she  appeared,  and  was  recog- 
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'  nized  as  a  Witch,  and  was  delivered  ovor  to  a  punisliment, 
'  frightftil  beyond  my  conception.  I  was  told,  that  her  punish- 

*  nient  was  the  result  of  an  inquest  of  Angels  into  her  atrocities. 
*"  She  appeared  to  dissolve  into  hideous  snakes  and  serpents, 

*  which  glided  away  from  the  presence  of  the  Spirits.' 

Worldly  Cares  shut  up  Heaven. 

'  5  Dec,  1747. — Wlien  I  have  been  walking  about  in  the 
Heavens,  and  allowed  my  thoughts  to  lapse  into  worldly 
anxiety  Heaven  instantly  disappeared. 

*  4  Marcli^  1748. — I  have  now  been  nearly  three  years,  or 
thirty-three  months  witli  my  mind  withdrawn  from  corporeal 
things,  and  in  society  with  spiritual  and  celestial  Spirits  as  a 
man  with  men,  at  which  the  Spirits  wonder.  When,  how- 
ever, I  am  intensely  absorbed  in  worldly  things — as  when, 
concerned  about  necessary  expenses,  I  to-day  wrote  a  letter, 
the  Spirits  could  not  speak  with  me ;  they  were  as  if  absent 
from  me.  This  has  liappened  before.  Hence  I  know,  that 
Spirits  cannot  converse  with  a  Man  who  is  much  devoted  to 
worldly  and  corporeal  cares.  Such  cares  draw  the  Mind  down 
and  immerse  it  in  Nature. 

'  21  Oct.  1748. — As  often  as  I  have  thought  of  my  garden, 
of  him  who  had  care  of  it,  of  my  being  called  home,  of  money 
matters,  of  the  state  of  mind  of  my  friends,  of  the  character 
of  those  in  my  house,  of  the  things  I  am  to  write,  and  espe- 
cially how  my  work  will  bo  received  by  the  worid,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  not  bo  understood,  of  new  clothes  to 
be  purchased,  and  various  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  and  I 
have  been  held  in  these  cares  for  some  time,  Evil  Spirits 
throw  in  troublesome,  inconvenient  and  unhappy  suggestions, 
and  aggravate  and  confirm  my  anxiety. 

'  Hence  arises  the  melancholy  of  many  people ;  debilitated 
minds,  deliriums,  insanities,  phantasies. 

'  Therefore  the  I^ord,  to  save  us  from  useless  cares  and 
insanity  commands,  that  we  take  no  cAre  for  the  morrow.' 

U2 
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Muen  and  Mice. 

*  24  />«?.,  1747. — Those,  who  love  money  as  an  end,  dwell 
^  in  celli9  and  hide  their  treasure  therein.  These  cells  are  in- 
^  fested  with  large  mice,  big  as  mountain  rats,  which  tease  them 

*  nntil  they  are  cured  of  their  lust/ 

Book  Worms, 

^  Some  love  reading  and  cram  their  memories  for  the  sake 

*  of  a  learned  reputation.  When  they  become  Spirits  they 
'  dwell  in  subterranean  places,  where  they  study  by  the  light 
'  of  candles,  which  are  frequently  snuffed  out.  They  are  also 
'  infested  with  mice  and  other  vermin  until  they  desist  from 

*  their  folly.' 

Beggars  after  Death. 

*  30  Dec.  VI AT. — They  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
begging,  and  at  length  have  acquired  pleasure  therein,  so  as 
to  contract  dislike  to  a  life  of  useful  labour,  appear  naked,  or 
only  covered  with  filthy  rags,  so  botched  together  as  scarcely 
to  hide  their  skin.  They  beg  alms  of  everybody  they  meet, 
employing  one  with  a  small  dish  to  receive  it.  I  heard  from 
them,  that  it  is  true  what  is  said  of  beggars,  that  they  desire 
nothing  but  money,  despising  garments  and  food ;  that  they 
live  impiously  among  themselves — in  quarrels,  abhorring 
work,  and  sometimes  surfeiting  in  every  luxury.  They  have 
a  kind  of  government  among  themselves,  which  they  desire 
to  bo  kept  secret.' 

Directed  hy  an  Angel, 

'  5  Jan. J  1748. — I  have  experienced  when  writing  to-day, 

*  tluit  an  Angel  directed  those  things  which  I  wrote ;  and 
'  iimIimmI  in  such  a  way,  that  I  could  thence  perceive,  that 
'  tliere  ih  not  even  the  sliglitest  thing,  which  is  not  under  tlie 
'  HUHpiccH  of  Ood  Messiah.' 
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A  Conspiracy  to  suffocate  our  Author. 

'  8  Jan. J  1748. — When  I  was  about  to  go  to  sleep,  it  was 
stated,  that  certain  Spirits  were  conspiring  to  kill  me ;  but 
because  I  was  secure,  I  feared  nothing  and  fell  asleep.  About 
the  middle  of  the  night  I  awoke,  and  felt  that  I  did  not 
breathe  from  myself,  but,  as  I  believed,  from  Heaven.  It 
was  then  plainly  told  me,  that  whole  hosts  of  Spirits  had 
conspired  to  suffocate  me,  and  as  soon  as  they  made  the 
attempt,  a  heavenly  respiration  was  opened  in  me  and  they 
were  defeated.' 

Tempted  to  Steal. 

'  11  Jan.j  1748. — I  observed  that  certain  Spirits  often 
wished  to  excite  me  to  steal  things  of  small  value,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  shops ;  and  so  great  was  their  desire,  that 
tliey  actually  moved  my  hand. 

'  6  Feb. — I  ascertained  that  in  the  world  these  Spirits  had 
been  tradespeople,  who  by  various  artifices  defrauded  their 
customers,  and  thought  it  allowable.  Some  had  been  cele- 
brated merchants,  at  which  I  wondered.  They  wander 
about  searching  for  things  to  steal,  and  wherever  detected 
are  punished  with  stripes  and  blows. 

^  When  they  were  with  me,  as  soon  as  I  saw  any  thing  in 
shops,  or  any  pieces  of  money,  or  the  like,  their  cupidi^ 
became  manifest  to  me ;  for  thinking  themselves  to  be  me, 
they  urged,  that  I  should  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  steal, 
quite  contrary  to  my  usual  state  and  custom.' 

How  Spirits  mujfht  possess  Man. 

*  26  Jan.  J  1748. — Spirits,  if  permitted,  could  possess  those 
*'  who  speak  with  them  so  utterly,  that  they  would  be  as  though 
^  they  were  entirely  in  the  world ;  and  indeed  in  a  manner  so 
^  manifest,  that  they  could  communicate  their  thoughts  by 
*  words  through  their  medium,  and  even  by  letters ;  for  they 
'  have  sometimes,  and  indeed  often,  directed  my  hand  when 
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'  writing,  as  though  it  were  quite  their  own ;  so  that  they 

*  thought  it  was  not  I,  but  themselves  who  were  writing.' 

The  Punishment  of  Luxuriotts  Women — of  ParvenvLS. 

'  28  Jan.^  1748. — The  punishment  is  dreadful  of  women 
who  have  become  rich,  and  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
served  as  queens  by  a  retinue  of  servants  ;  who  have  had  no 
concern  to  be  of  any  use,  but  only  to  gratify  their  love  of 
luxury  and  ease,  lolling  on  sofas,  decking  themselves  out 
with  dress  and  jewels,  and  presiding  at  entertainments. 
When  they  enter  the  other  life  they  associate  with  their 
like,  and  for  a  while,  things  go  on  as  in  the  world ;  but  they 
soon  begin  to  strike  and  scratch  and  drag  each  other  about 
by  the  hair  of  the  head  in  a  maimer  so  frightful,  that  one 
cannot  endure  the  sight.  They  are  also  hung  up  like 
stripped  carcases  of  swine  with  their  feet  cut  off,  and  their 
bodies  lacerated  in  a  thousand  places  one  after  another, — 
yea,  the  blood  flows  in  such  profusion,  that  I  was  filled  with 
horror,  and  the  Spirits  around  me,  being  terrified,  wanted  to 
flee  away.     Nevertheless  such  is  their  fate. 

'  After  I  had  seen  the  cruel  punishment  such  women 
undergo,  I  was  twice  instructed,  that  they  were  not  bom 
to  wealth,  as  is  the  case  with  queens,  who  know  and  are 
accustomed  to  nothing  else;  but  that  by  success  they  had 
risen  from  poverty  to  riches,  and  had  abandoned  themselves 
to  voluptuous  pleasures.' 

Worthless  Metaphysics, 

^  30  Jan,^  1748. — To-day,  when  coming  home,  I  was  sad. 
'  I  knew  my  sadness  arose  from  a  troubled  Spirit,  who  told 

*  me,  tliiit  in  his  lifetime  he  had  reckoned  himself  as  amongst 
'  the  most  famous  of  men,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  meta- 
'  physical  stuclies.  Discovering  how  worthless  were  Meta- 
'  physics,  how  they  were  mere  phantasies,  which  had  hid  from 
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'  his  eyes  the  light  of  divine  and  spiritual  truth,  he  called 
*  them  filtli,  and  was  full  of  sorrow. 

^  This  Spirit  is  now  with  me,  sees  me  writing,  and  directs  me- 

'  18  Feh.^  1748. — Philosophical  studies  for  some  thousands 
*'  of  years  have  consisted  solely  in  terms  and  syllogisms,  dis- 
^  cussions  as  to  what  are  Accidents,  what  is  Form,  what  are 
'  Modes,  and  the  like.  These  disputes,  as  they  consist  only  in 
'  words,  ruin  the  Mind :  those  who  indulge  in  them  are  like 
'  men  who  learn  a  language,  not  for  the  sake  of  expressing 
'  ideas,  but  only  for  talking.  Such  studies,  as  they  concentrate 
'  the  intellect  on  things  without  life,  thoroughly  darken  and 
'  stupify  those  who  are  given  up  to  tliem,  so  that  in  true 
'  intelligence  they  are  far  beneath  rustics  and  the  lowest  of 
'  the  common  people.' 

Very  frequent  in  the  '  Diary''  are  similar  remarks  on  the 
Metaphysics.  Swedcnborg  knew  of  what  he  spoke,  for.  Had 
he  not  been  delivered  from  Wolf  and  his  dreary  crew?  In 
his  ^Adversaria  on  Isaiah^  occurs  this  pithy  summary  of  his 
opinion — 

'  The  more  any  one  is  imbued  with  Philosophy,  the  greater 
^  his  blindness  and  darkness ;  the  blindness  increases  with  the 
'  quantity  of  the  Philosophy,  as  might  be  proved  by  many 
'  examples.' 

Friends  and  Acquaintance. 

'  1  Feb.^  1748. — I  have  seen  many  of  my  friends  and 
^  acquaintimcc  in  the  other  life.  Some  are  with  me  almost 
'  continuallv.  (^e  friend  was  vrith  me  for  more  than  a  month. 
'  All  wonder  that  the  world  does  not  know  that  men  live 
'  immediately  after  death,  and  that  there  is  so  little  difference 
^  between  the  life  of  the  Spirit  and  the  life  of  the  Body,  that 
'  they  can  hardly  realize  that  a  change  has  been  made. 

'  14  March, — I  have  conversed  with  about  thirty  people 
'  intuuately  known  to  me  during  their  life  on  earth,  and  with 
'  about  tliirty  mentioned  in  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 
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*  18  March. — I  have  computed  the  number  of  those  known 

*  to  me  in  the  life  of  the  body,  vrith  whom  .1  have  conversed. 
^  They  exceed  thirty,  at  least ;  for  I  could  not  remember  all. 

*  With  some  I  have  conversed  for  days,  with  others  for  weeks, 
'  and  with  two  for  about  two  months.      I  talked  with  them 

*  concerning  their  family  affairs,  and  very  many  other  subjects, 
^  just  as  one  man  does  with  another,  and  also  about  transac- 

*  tions  since  their  death,  and  upon  a  variety  of  other  topics.' 

'  24  Sept. — I  can  now  augment  the  number  to  sixty.' 

Spirits  change  Flavours^  or  Affect  the  Taste. 

^  Feb.^  1748. — It  has  sometimes,  yea  rather  often  hap- 
^  pened,  that  what  has  tasted  well  has  been  changed  in  my 
'  mouth  to  what  is  nasty,  or  to  another  taste.  Twice,  if  I 
^  mistake  not,  sugar  tasted  almost  like  salt.  A  liquor  I  drank 
^  had  infused  into  it  a  salty  taste  expressed  by  tlie  Spirits  from 

*  the  juices  of  the  body The  taste  of   Man  is  thus 

*  changed  according  to  the  phantasies  of  Spirits. 

'  3  and  4  March. — Spiritual  Angels  dislike  butter,  which 

*  was  made  clear  to  me  from  this  circumstance-^that  although 

*  I  am  fond  of  butter,  I  did  not  for  a  long  while,  even  for 

*  some  months  desire  any,  during  which  time  I  was  in  associa- 

*  tion  with  them ;  and  when  I  tasted  butter,  I  found  it  had  lost 

*  the  pleasant  flavour  it  once  had  to  me. 

*  That  the  Spiritual  Angels  caused  this  aversion  was  plain, 

*  from  the  fact,  that  when  a  Celestial*  Angel  was  with  me, 

*  and  I  was  impelled  to  eat  some  good  butter,  the  Spiritual 

*  Angels  caused  an  odour  of  butter  to  rise  from  my  mouth  to 
'  my  nostrils,  by  way  of  reproach. 

'  Still  however  they  are  much  delighted  with  milk,  and 
*'  when  I  partook  of  some,  the  relish  was  more  grateful  than  I 


*  Swedenborg  divides  all  Angds  into  two  orders — Celestial  and  Spiritual ; 
the  Celestial  Angels  are  the  Angels  of  Love,  or  of  the  Will :  the  Spiritual 
^gels  ai«  the  Angels  of  Troth,  or  of  the  Intellect. 
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*•  can  describe.  Milk  belongs  to  the  Spiritual  as  butter  does  to 
'  the  Celestial  Angels ; — not  that  they  delight  therein  as  food, 
'  but  on  account  of  their  correspondence.' 

This,  and  much  else  of  similar  import  in  the  '  Diary y  may 
to  some  appear  ineffably  absurd.  Let  me  assure  such,  that 
their  contempt  is  merely  a  sign  of  their  ignorance — something 
like  the  guffaw  of  a  boor  who  sees  a  naturalist  dredging  a 
duck-pond  for  specimens.  One  of  the  first  postulates  of 
8wedenborg's  spiritual  system  is  the  connection  of  Spirit  with 
Matter.  He  holds  that  the  World  of  Spirit  is  the  Soul  of  the 
World  of  Matter ;  that  there  is  nothing  seen  which  has  not 
its  life  and  cause  in  the  unseen — butter  and  milk  included ;  in 
a  word,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nature,  which  has  not  its 
analogue  in  the  universal  Human  Mind.  The  individual 
Mind,  he  goes  on  to  teach,  finds  its  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  being  surrounded  with  such  visible  things  as  are  in  corres- 
pondence or  harmony  with  its  special  and  peculiar  character. 
Thus  a  good  man  finds  his  home  in  the  order  and  beauty  of 
Heaven,  and  a  bad  man  in  the  disorder  anH  ugliness  of  HelL 
Thus  the  Spirits  who  were  vnth  Swedenborg  desired  to  assi- 
milate everything  about  him,  all  that  he  did  and  ate  and 
drank  into  correspondence  vrith  their  own  likings.  Hence  the 
difference  over  the  butter  and  the  milk.  The  mystery  of  our 
own  varying  likes  and  dislikes  to  men  and  things  is  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way — by  our  varying  associations  with  good 
and  evil  Spirits  of  different  genius.  Perhaps  this  explanation 
may  not  be  intelligible,  but  ere  we  end  this  work  we  shall  have 
many  occasions  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  of  the  affinity  between 
the  inner  things  of  the  Mind  and  the  outer  things  of  the  Body 
and  the  World.  Until  the  doctrine  is  understood  nothing  can 
be  rightly  known  of  Swedenborg's  later  teaching. 

We  have  here  another  instance  of  the  same  order — 

White  Vestments. 
'  14  Marchj  1748. — There  are  amongst  Spirits  many  who 
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^  loTe  white  Testmenta,  and^  indeed  00  paasioiiatelj,  tliat  thev 
'  inched  me  during  serenJ  weeks  to  bay  sodi  Testments/ 

What  comes  over  tie  DectTg  hack  ig  twrt  to  go  under 

At9  ieUy. 

^  7  Marchj  1748. — ^Erident  as  it  is  from  common  ex- 
^pttrience,  so  mnch  so^  that  it  has  paand  into  a  proverb, 

*  ^  Mfde  paria  ad  iertmm  iaredem  mm  vewiemij*  nevertheless 
^  many  are  so  £uthless  and  so  bfind  as  to  have  no  care  as  to  the 
^  means  wherebv  they  get  monej.  It  has  however  been  to-day 
^  confirmed  to  me  by  Angdsy  that  riches^  wrcmgly  acquired, 
^pass  away,  take  nnto  themselves  wings  and  vanish,  the 
^  holders  scarce  know  how/ 

The  I\miskmeni  of  CircMmroiation, 

^  18  JUorci,  1748. — Some  Spirits  are  punished  by  being 
^  whirled  round  like  a  wheel,  for  a  long  time  and  very  swiftly, 
^  after  which  they  appear  like  garments  wiA  no  body  in  them. 

^  Such  is  the  poniahment  of  those  who  do  not  speak  as 
^  they  think,  but  devise  artftil  qpecches  in  which  the  words  are 
^  literally  tme,  but  are  intended  to  deceive.  When  these  at 
^  death  come  into  the  Worid  of  ^irits  and  discover,  that  all 
^  there  must  speak  as  they  feel,  and  that  every  one  has  a  quick 
^perceptionof  what  is  in  his  neighbours  innermost  mmd,they 
^  endeavour  to  excuse  the  habit  of  ^am  life,  and  to  keep  in 
^  good  society^  by  saying,  that  their  sentences  are  verbally 
^  true.  Thus  they  hope  to  continue  the  artifices  they  delighted 
^  in,  and  fancy  their  cunning  may  remain  hid.  In  this  they 
^  are  woefully  disappointed.  They  are  whirled  about  as 
^  described,  and  appear  as  mere  bodiless  raiment  waving  in 

*  tlio  wiml,* 


«  Tho  Sootti»h  pi\>v«H>,  *  Ill-won  gear  winnA  enrich  the  third  heir, ' 
44UMWt>rM  to  i\w  l^tiu.  *■  Ill-gotten  goods  seldom  prosper/  and  '  Evil-gotten, 
*  ^yi\  ii|Kml»'  r«pe»t  the  tmth. 
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It  is  sometimes  a  puzzle  to  the  honest,  why  the  wicked 
should  be  pious ;  that  brigands  should  be  sedulous  in  their 
devotions,  that  fraudulent  bankers  should  be  faithful  to  Exeter 
Hall,  and  that  unquestionable  sanctimony  should  characterize 
creatures  otherwise  lascivious,  deceitful  and  venomous.  It  is 
often  hastily  concluded  that  such  piety  is  insincere,  but  there 
is  no  fair  reason  to  think  so.  Phrenology  clearly  shews,  that 
the  faculty  of  veneration  may  co-exist  with  the  most  depraved 
moral  organization.  The  following  is  an  illustration  firom 
Swedcnborg's  experience — 

The  Revengeful  can  Pray  devoutly. 

'  18  March^  1748. — Whilst  praying  certain  Spirits  are  some- 
'  times  allowed  to  pray  with  me.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  I  have 
'  seen  Spirits,  who  burned  for  revenge,  praying  with  eamest- 
'  ness  and  devotion,  as  if  from  good  faith ;  nor  could  I  perceive 
'  that  there  was  anything  of  simuhition  therein,  at  which  I 
'  wondered.' 

Kings  and  Magnates  treated  as  Common  People. 

'  18  March^  1748. — When  Souls  come  into  the  Heaven  of 
^  Spirits  there  is  no  distinction  made  as  to  Kings  and  Mag- 
^  nates ;  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  I  have  known  some 
'  great  people,  with  whom  I  have  had  some  talk,  treated  by 
^  Spirits  as  though  they  had  been  of  the  lowest  class ;  so  that 
'  at  length  they  confessed,  that  to  have  been  powerful,  noble 
'  and  learned  on  Earth  profited  nothing  in  the  Spirit  World.' 

About  the  time  this  was  written,  there  was  a  lady  of  rank, 
who,  hearing  of  Methodism,  and  affecting  the  fashionable  un- 
belief of  the  time,  said,  that  Christianity  was  manifestly  a 
delusion,  inasmuch  as  it  prescribed  one  mode  of  salvation  for 
gentle  and  for  vulgar  blood.  It  might  have  done  her  good 
had  she  known  the  way  to  Swedenborg's  lodgings,  and  heard 
hun  repeat  some  of  the  experiences  of  which  the  above  is  a 
trifling  fraction. 
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Spirits  claiming  our  Author^s   Work. 

*  19  March^  1748. — When   I  had  been  writing  certain 

*  things,  a  Spirit  who  was  near  me,  on  the  left,  thanked  me 

*  when  I  had  finished  for  having  assisted  him.     I  was  aware 

*  he  thought  himself  to  be  myself,  as  is  usually  the  case.     He 

*  departed  and  told  others,  what  he  had  written,  but  said  he 
^  was  not  sure  whether  he  ought  to  consider,  that  he  had 

^  copied  it  by  means  of  his  own  hand Such  are  the 

'  co-operations  of  Spirits  with  Man.'    ' 

Spirits  relate  things  wholly  false^  and  lie. 

'  20  ifarcA,  1748. — When  [deceitful]  Spirits  begin  to  speak 
*with  Man,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  believe  them,  for 
'  ahnost  everything  they  say  is  made  up  by  them,  and  they  he. 

*  If  it  were  permitted  them  to  relate  what  Heaven  is,  and  how 
^  things  are  in  Heaven,  they  would  tell  so  many  falsehoods, 
'  and  with  such  strong  assertion,  that  Man  would  be  astonished. 

*  Wherefore  I  was  not  allowed,  when  such  Spirits  were  speaking, 
^  to  believe  anything  they  said.     They  love  to  feign.     What- 

*  ever  may  be  the  topic  discussed,  they  think  they  know  all 

*  about  it,  they  form   different  opinions  concerning  it,  and 

*  conduct  themselves  altogether  as  if   they  were  perfectly 

*  informed ;  and  if  a  Man  listens  and  believes,  they  insist,  and 

*  in  various  ways  deceive  and  seduce  him.' 

Hebrew  Scholars. 

*  13  May^  1748. — Certain  Spirits  were  with  me,  who  in  the 
life  of  the  body  had  given  much  time  and  labour,  not  to  the 
sense  of  words,  but  to  words  themselves,  and  to  the  art  of 
criticism ;  some  also  had  laboured  in  translating  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Whilst  they  were  present,  I  declare,  that  all 
things  whatsoever,  written  or  thought,  were  rendered  so 
obscure  and  confused,  that  I  could  scarcely  understand  any- 
thing ;  yea,  my  understanding  was  kept,  as  it  were  in  a 
prison,  because  they  directed  all  thought  to  words,  abstract- 
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ing  the  mind  from  their  sense,  so  that  they  wearied  me 
exceedingly,  even  to  indignation.  Moreover  they  imagined 
themselves  wiser  than  others,  when  in  fact,  in  true  intelli- 
gence, they  are  inferior  to  rustics  and  children. 

^  22  May^  1748. — It  was  frequently  shewn  me,  that  critics, 
Hebrew  scholars,  compilers  of  lexicons,  and  translators  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  have  comprehended  less  than  the 
unlettered ;  for  the  study  of  words  tends  to  divert  the  mind 
from  their  meaning.  They  get  into  their  head  some  notion  of 
a  word  and  its  letters,  and  to  that  notion  they  sacrifice  the 
spirit  of  the  sentence.  This  has  been  demonstrated  to  me  by 
a  lively  experience.' 

Martyrs. 

'  17  Sept,^  1748. — I  conversed  with  Spirits  about  Martyrs, 
^  because  some  have  maintained,  that  those  who  have  worn 
'  the  crown  of  martyrdom  will  bear  rule  in  Heaven. 

'  They  who  attribute  merit  to  themselves,  and  desire  to 
'  rule  in  Heaven,  are  not  true  Martyrs,  because  such  a  desire 
'  is  neither  heavenly,  nor  characteristic  of  true  faith. 

'  Moreover  there  are  many  kinds  of  Martyrs,  as  Quakers 
'  and  others.  Indeed  every  heresy  can  boast  of  its  Martyrs ; 
^  for  those,  who  have  imposed  on  themselves  some  conviction, 
'  are  ready,  yea  willing,  to  suffer  death  in  support  of  their 
*•  phantasies.  In  monastic  houses  many  pictures  exist  of 
'  Martyrs  imdergoing  death,  for  which  they  were  canonized ; 
'  yet  there  are  numbers  of  men  who  have  undergone  equal 
'  dangers  and  death  for  the  love  of  women.' 

Spirits  associated  with  Places  and  Dress. 

*•  17  Oct.^  1748. — I  have  observed,  that  whenever  I  hear  of 
^  anything  without  seeing  it,  I  attach  to  it  an  idea  of  place. 
'  This  idea  is  of  course  a  fiction,  the  event  having  occurred  in 
^  a  place  quite  imlike  that  which  I  imagined.  I  have  also 
*  observed,  that  when   I   have   been   for  some  time  in  one 
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chamber,  8o  that  it  has  become  familiar  to  me,  I  am  better 
able  to  master  my  ideas  therein  than  elsewhere.  Thus 
yesterday,  having  removed  to  the  adjoining  room,  where  I 
was  aecustomed«to  write,  a  kind  of  tranquillity  ensued  among 
the  Spirits  around  me,  at  which  I  wondered.  Spirits  desire 
to  have  their  ideas  connected  with  place,  and  thus  rendered 

determinate The  reason  is,  that  an  idea  is  not  fixed 

or  finited  without  space,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  without 
structure.  Spirits  draw  back  the  foot  when  thinking  of 
places,  which  is  a  kind  of  sign,  that  places  and  material  things 
serve  as  fulcra  for  their  thoughts. 

*  18  Oct^  1748. — Upon  going  into  the  adjoining  chamber, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  solitude  had  been  created,  and  that 
the  Spirits  had  left  me.  All  the  while  they  were  present  in 
the  next  room,  where  were  my  books  and  other  things,  which 
they  had  seen.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  ideas  of 
Spirits  find  their  basis  in  books,  utensils,  light,  fire,  &c. 
When  I  left  these,  my  connection  with  them  was  broken,  and 
therefore  a  sense  of  solitude  was  induced. 

*  The  case  was  the  same  when  I  put  on  a  garment  different 
firom  that  which  I  had  worn  for  several  months.  I  then 
seemed  to  the  Spirits  so  much  like  another  person,  that  they 
scarcely  knew  me. 

^  Thus  it  appears  that  the  ideas  of  Spirits  are  terminated 
in  material  things,  upon  the  removal  of  which,  they  know  not 
where  they  are  and  disappear. 

*  28  Oct. — You  will  previously  have  seen,  that  when  I 
moved  into  another  chamber  the  Spirits  were  immediately 
estranged,  not  knowing  where  they  were ;  and,  that  a  change 
in  my  clothes  produced  the  same  effect — a  striking  proof  that 
Spirits  ground  their  ideas  in  material  things  without  which 
they  are  absent. 

'  There  are  Spirits  who  use  my  books  (which  are  four,  and 
in  which  I  am  writing  this  journal)  for  this  purpose.  Some 
prefer  one  book,  some  another.' 
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Boys  Fighting. 

'  20  Ocf.,  1748. — Seeing  some  boys  fighting  I  felt  a  very 
high  degree  of  delight  flowing  in  from  certain  Spirits ;  from 
which  it  is  plain  how  much  they  love  enmities.  It  is  pven 
me  to  know  instantly  the  character  of  Spirits,  and  not  to 
believe,  that  the  feelings  which  they  insinuate  are  my  own ; 
as  people  generally  do,  who  credit  themselves  with  whatever 
occurs  in  their  minds.' 

Our  Author  confesses  himself  the  happiest  of  Men, 

'  20  Oct^  1748. — Some  think,  that  those  who  are  in  the 
^  Faith  should  abandon  all  the  delights  of  life  and  pleasures  of 
'  the  body :  but  this  I  can  assert,  that  delights  and  pleasures 
'  have  never  been  denied  to  me;  for  I  have  been  permitted  to 
'  enjoy  not  only  the  pleasures  of  the  body  and  the  senses,  like 
'  others,  but  I  have  also  had  such  delights  and  felicities  of  life 
'  as,  I  believe,  no  person  in  the  whole  world  ever  before  en- 
'  joyed.  My  delights  and  felicities  have  been  greater  and 
'  more  exquisite  than  any  one  can  imagine  or  believe.' 

Prayers. 

'  24  Oc^,  1748. — It  was  perceived  that  prayers  effect  nothing 
'  while  merely  intended  to  deprecate  evils  and  the  thought  is, 
'  ^  Provided  only  I  shall  have  made  deprecation  I  shall  obtun 
' '  remission  of  sins.'  Sins  arc  not  remitted  imless  confessed 
'  tnily  from  the  heart,  attended  with  a  sort  of  internal  torture 
^  and  anguish,  and  confession  of  vileness ;  in  which  and  after 
'  which   prayers   avail.     Otherwise   prayers,  sacraments   and 

*  external  rites  effect  nothing ;   nay,  they  rather  confirm  a 

*  man  in  evil  and  quiet  liis  conscience,  so  that  he  returns  to 
'  his  former  vileness.' 

Spirits  plotting  against  our  Author  in  London  Streets. 

'  2  ^01?.,  1748. — It  was  often  observed,  that  when  I  was 
'  in  the  Streets,  Evil  Spirits  vrished  to  cast  me  under  the 
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^  wheels  of  carriages ;  the  effort  was  in  fact  habitual  to  them. 

*  To-day  I  noticed  particulariy,  that  they  were  in  the  constant 

*  endeavour  to  do  so.  I  was  enabled  to  perceive,  that  Evil 
^  Spirits  made  the  attempt,  and  that  indeed  such  mischief  is 
^  their  life.      I  perceived  likewise,  that   Man  is  continually 

*  preserved  by  the  Lord  and  their  purposes  frustrated.  Hence 
^  it  appears,  that  unless  the  Lord  in  every,  even  the  smallest 
^  moment,  preserved  Man,  yea  even  in  the  least  of  his  steps, 

*  ho  would  immediately  perish.' 

Some  Sirens  wished  to  live  in  our  Author, 

*  4  Nbv.^  1748. — There  are  Sirens  who  wish  above  all  things 

*  to  be  in  the  body.  When  I  eat,  they  vrish  to  eat ;  yea,  not 
'  only  to  seize  the  food,  as  it  were,  with  the  lips,  but  to  carry 

*  their  hands  to  the  mouth.      By  these   Spirits  I  have,  for 

*  several  days,  been  infested  ;  they  seeking  to  obtain  the 
^  things  which  I  ate,  as  almond-cakes,  pears  and  pigeons, 
^  and  to  possess  my  body. 

Our  Author  possessed  hy  Spirits, 

*  13  Nov.^  1748. — Spirits  abide  in  the  minds  and  memories 
^  of  Men,  but  through  me  they  have  been  enabled  to  return, 

*  as  it  were,  to  bodily  life  in  the  world.     They  were  able  to 

*  lead  me,  to  see  through  my  eyes,  and  to  hear  through  my 

*  ears.     They  might  also  have  talked  and  written  to  others 

*  through  me,  but  it  was  not  permitted ;  neither  to  touch 
'  others  through  my  hands. 

*  With  other  persons  the  case  is  different.     My  state  is  so 

*  ordered  by  the  Lord,  that  I  can  be  possessed  by  Spirits 

*  without  injury.  Others  so  possessed  become  rum  compos^ 
^  while  I  remain  altogether  in  my  right  mind.  Indeed,  from 
^  the  very  first  beginning  of  my  intercourse  with  Spirits  on- 
*ward  through  several  years,  I  have  been  as  I  was  before, 

*  without  the  "slightest  observable  difference. 
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'  This  privilege  therefore  can  pertain  to  him  only,  who 
^  is  in  Faith,  and  bj  no  means  to  any  others,  as  they 
'  would  immediately  perish.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  world 
*  at  this  day,  that  whoever  is  possessed  by  Spirits  incurs  the 
^  peril  of  his  life,  so  intense  is  the  infernal  hatred  which  now 
'  reigns. 

*  27  Nov.^  1748. — On  shaking  hands  with  a  certain  person 
^  I  had  a  feeling,  that  it  was  not  I  but  somebody  else  who 
^  grasped  the  hand.  A  Spirit  said,  that  he  distinctly  felt,  that 
^  it  was  he  who  took  the  hand  instead  of  me.  So  it  seems 
^  that  a  Spirit  really  had  possession  of  my  hand  with  its  sense 
of  touch.' 


( 


He  who  on  Earth  loves  his  Neighbour  as  himself  will  in 
Heaven  love  his  Neighbour  better  than  himself. 

'  30  Nov,^  1748. — It  was  perceived,  that  he  who  in  the  life 
of  the  body,  loves  his  Neighbour  as  himself,  in  the  other  life 
loves  his  Neighbour  more  tlian  himself ;  for  love  is  then  indefi- 
nitely increased.  Here  one  cannot  go  beyond  the  point  of 
loving  his  Neighbour  as  himself,  because  he  is  in  corporeals ; 
but  with  those  who  have  passed  out  of  this  life,  love  becomes 
pure  and  at  length  angelic,  and  angelic  love  cares  for  others 
more  than  for  self.' 

Advised  to  suppress  his  Mevelations. 

*  9  Dec. J  1748. — There  are  Spirits  who  are  averse  to  any- 
*'  thing  being  said  about  the  things  revealed  to  me.  It  was 
^  replied,  that  these  revelations  were  instead  of  miracles,  and, 
^  that  without  them  men  would  not  know  the  nature  of  my 

*  work,  nor  buy  it,  nor  read  it,  nor  understand  it,  nor  be 
^  affected  by  it,  nor  believe  it ;  in  a  word,  they  would  remain 
^  in  ignorance  and  would  vrish  to  hear  nothing  of  the  interiors 

*  of  the  Word,  which  they  regard  as  vain  phantasies.  Such 
^  as  are  simply  men  of  learning  will  for  the  most  part  reject 

*  my  revelations.' 

X 
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*  26  JhrcAy  1749. — It  was  pocnrvd,  tkst  mj  tsAer  was 
^  sent  forth  b^  dbe  Lord  for  dbe  perfot  mange  of  rarioas  uses 
*  amoit^  kb  folbw-mimu  »fw  kne  anl  now  tlmrer  because  his 
^  del^ttt  coi^steii  on  aa  aedre  l&fe.^ 

^  6  Afrits  1719. — I  dreamt  darii^  die  niglit  and  on  waking 
^  spoke  with  SpcrttSw  wkd  said  diej  kad  been  watdung  aronnd 
^me^  and  diAt  dieT  had  indaced  die  dream  and  ex{Nneasly 
^  caused  eTerrthm^*  which  I  remembeTed  and  related.  From 
^  tkib  it  b  stiU  miore  maniliest  to  me^  that  dreams  are  firc»n  the 
^  Wodd  of  Spirtts.^ 


^  13  AfriL  1749. — It  ^pean  fin»ri  tJie  murefsal  order  of 
^  Heaven  and  HelL  that  it  »  ordained*  that  JLtH  shall  punish 
^  itself*  and  then  tend  to  abo&h  itself  Soch  b  the  DiTine 
^  order  in  the  pennusioD  of  EtiL  It  is  ako  a  universal  law, 
^  that  Love  :$haQ  reward  itself  Thus  it  £ures  with  everv  one 
^  just  as  he  wilts  to  othcrsw^ 

A  JK^'ussiim  abitrnt  #iW  Orifim  vf  Gi»d  amd  EnL 

^  i\  Aj/riU  1749. — It  was  shewn  me  how  numerous  they 

^  are  who  believe^  that  Faidi  withoot  works  b  saving 

^  From  my  sayings  that  Charity  was  what  saved^  and  dwelling 
^  at  9iUuo  length  on  that  pointy  they  infested  me  during  the 
^  whole  tught«  The  Preachers  of  Faidi  without  Works  are 
^  strongly  vindictive,  nor  do  they  £ul  to  inflict  punishment  on 
^  hiiu^  who  does  aught  in  oppositioai  to  them.  That  they  are 
^  miiorgiviug  was  clearly  evinced  by  their  peraistendy  infesting 
^  me  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  they  were  as  intent 
*  as  ever, 

^  When  I  spoke  with  them  at  an  eariy  hour  they  told  me, 
^  thi^t  1  was  nothing  because  I  was  impelled  to  think,  to  speak, 
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and  to  do  everything,  and  that  therefore  I  was  nothing  of 
myself;  which  indeed  many  Spirits  manifestly  perceived. 

'  I  have  now  been  for  four  years  in  such  a  state,  that  I 
have  neither  thought,  nor  spoken  anything  from  myself.  I 
see,  that  when  I  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  myself  in  thinking  or 
speaking,  yet  upon  inquiry,  there  are  others  instantly  found 
who  have  prompted  me. 

*  When  I  spoke  with  them  therefore  in  the  morning,  it  was 
given  me  to  say,  that  tliis  was  weU,  inasmuch  that  if  any- 
thing evil  is  thought  or  spoken  it  is  not  mine,  but  proceeds 
from  Evil  Spirits ;  wherefore  it  is  not  appropriated  by  me. 

^  If  I  should  believe,  that  the  evil  was  from  myself,  then 
the  evil  would  properly  belong  to  me ;  thus  I  should  add 
evil  to  evil. 

^  On  the  contrary :  whatever  is  good  is  from  the  Lord ; 
and  as  when  I  speak  truth  or  do  good  I  do  not  ascribe  merit 
to  myself,  so  neither  do  I  ascribe  to  myself  sin. 

^  He  therefore,  who  is  in  true  faith  and  believes  the  case  to 
be  as  it  is,  is  guiltless  of  committing  sin.  Whatever  evil  he 
seems  to  himself  to  do,  knowing  that  Evil  Spirits  have  been 
present  and  persuaded  him  to  it,  the  evil  is  not  then  appro- 
priated to  him.* 

^  As  many  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed  were  PreacherSi 
they  said  that  the  doctrine  was  sound,  wishing  the  case  to  be 
their  own,  that  they  might  account  themselves  free  from  sin. 


*  This  proposition  is  of  firequent  ooourrence  in  Swedenborg't  writing!. 
In  his  *  Divine  Providence^*  No.  320,  he  states,  *  That  if  a  man  would  beUeve, 
'  as  is  the  trath,  that  everything  good  and  true  is  from  the  I^ord,  and  erery- 
'  thing  evil  and  false  from  HeU,  he  would  neither  appropriate  to  himself 
*  goodness,  and  make  it  meritorious,  nor  would  he  appropriate  to  himself  evil, 
'  and  make  himself  guilty  of  it.'  In  the  ^Areana  OoBUtHa,*  No.  6,659,  he  says, 
'  If  perchance  Good  Spirits  speak  or  do  evil,  they  are  not  punished,  but  par^ 
'  doned,  and  also  excused ;  for  their  end  is  not  to  speak  evil,  nor  to  do  it ; 
'  and  they  know,  that  such  things  are  excited  in  them  from  Hell,  so  as  to 
'  come  forth  without  any  blame  of  theirs ;  this  is  also  perceiv^  from  their 
'  struggling  against  such  evils,  and  afterwards  from  their  grief.'  Bee  also 
Non.  4,161,  6,206,  6,324-6. 

x2 
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'  It  was  given  me  to  say  to  them^  that  such  could  never  be 
their  case,  unless  they  were  in  the  Faith  of  Charity ;  that  it 
was  not  enough  to  know  the  truth,  but  that  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged and  believed.  If  acknowledged  in  this  life  it 
would  be  far  more  deeply  acknowledged  in  the  other.  Then 
also  they  would  find,  that  no  one  can  have  Faith  but  from  the 
Lord,  nor  consequently  confess  the  origin  of  good  and  evil. 

*  All  this  the  Preachers  said  was  true,  for  they  had  preached, 
that  Faith  was  from  the  Lord  alone ;  yet  they  had  never  truly 
acknowledged  it. 

*  It  was  farther  said,  that  they  had  preached,  that  when 
any  one  did  evil,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  of  the  Devil ; 
and  as  to  themselves,  that  when  they  preached  well,  that 
they  were  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  had  prayed,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  guide  their  thoughts  and  words.  Never- 
theless they  had  not  believed  those  professions ;  and  this  they 
acknowledged.  They  were  remitted  into  the  state  of  self- 
love  from  which  they  had  thus  spoken  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Devil,  and  then  they  confessed, 
that  they  had  no  actual  belief  in  their  own  words.' 

Hypocrites, 

'  16  August^  1749. — The  aspect  of  Hypocrites  was  shewn 
'  me.     They  have  no  face,  but  an  open  throat,  black  within, 

*  and  yawning  exceedingly,  with  a  few  snow-white  teeth. 
'  They  have  no  cheeks,  but  a  quantity  of  hair  depending  like 
'  an  uncouth  mass  of  wool.' 

The  Lord*8  Providence. 

*  15   Sept.  1749.    I  discoursed  largely  with    Spirits   and 

'  Angels  concerning  the  Providence  of  the  Lord Man 

'  walks  as  it  were  in  thick  forests,  the  egress  from  which  he 

*  docs  not  know,  but  when  he  finds  it,  he  attributes  the  dis- 

*  covcry  to  himself.     Providence  in  the  meanwhile  is  as  one 
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*  who  stands  in  a  tower,  sees  the  wanderings  of  the  man,  and 
'  leads  him  without  his  knowledge  to  the  place  of  egress.' 

A  disappointed  Lover  excited  our  Author  to  kill  himself. 

'  There  was  a  certain  woman  (Sara  Hesselia)  who  inwardly 
cherished  such  an  aversion  to  her  parents,  that  she  meditated 
poisoning  them.  She  took  it  into  her  head,  that  I  was 
willing  to  marry  her,  and  when  she  found  out  that  she  was 
mistaken,  she  was  seized  with  such  hatred,  that  she  thought 
of  killing  me,  had  it  been  possible.  She  died  not  long 
afterwards. 

'  Some  time  before  the  faculty  of  conversing  with  Spirits 
was  opened  in  me,  I  was  impelled  to  commit  suicide  with  a 
knife.  The  impulse  grew  so  strong,  that  I  was  forced  to 
hide  the  knife  out  of  sight  in  my  desk. 

'  I  have  now  discovered,  that  Sara  Hesselia  was  the  Spirit 
who  excited  the  suicidal  impulse  as  often  as  I  saw  the  knife. 
From  this  it  may  appear,  that  men  may  be  unconsciously 
infested  with  Spirits,  who  hated  them  during  their  life  on 
earth.' 

Here  we  must  stop.  Our  selections  have  been  made  from 
a  surface  of  fifteen  hundred  printed  pages,  and  they  may  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  multifarious  and  extraordinary 
contents  of  Swedenborg's  '  Spiritual  Diary.'*  We  shall  have 
yet  more  surprising  entries  to  read  from  it  ere  we  have  done. 


(    310    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  THE  'ARCANA  CCELESTIA/ 


Whilst  Swedenborg  was  making  these  entries  in  his  ^Diary^ 
he  was  busily  engaged  on  his  first  theological  publication,  the 
^  Arcana  Ccelestia.^  The  first  volume  was  issued  in  1749,  and 
at  the  rate  of  a  volume  a  year,  the  work  was  completed  in 
1756  in  eight  quartos.  It  will  be  observed,  that  Swedenborg 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  thus  manifested 
himself  to  the  world  as  Divine  and  Seer.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
use  some  other  word  than,  ^manifested;'  for  he  studiously 
preserved  the  anonymous;  and  not  until  1768,  after  twenty 
years  of  active  auihordiip,  did  he  allow  his  name  to  appear  on 
any  title-page. 

The  publisher  of  the  ^Arcana  Ccelestia^  was  John  Lewis, 
Paternoster  Row,  London.  The  first  volume  fell  stiU-bom 
from  the  press.  Swedenborg  was  in  Stockholm,  and  in  the 
^  Diary''  he  describes  his  failure  and  accoimts  for  its  causes  thus — 

^  In  what  way  many  will  receive  that  which  is  written 

by  9ne.^ 

*  I  have  received  letters  informing  me,  that  not  more  than 

*  four  copies  have  been  sold  in  the  space  of  two  months.     I 

*  communicated  this  to  the  Angels.     They  were  surprised,  but 

*  they  said,  it  must  be  left  to  the  Lord's  Providence ;  that  His 

*  Providence  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  compels  no  one ;  and 
^  that  it  is  not  fitting,  that  others  should  read  the  ^  Arcana 

*  Cceleatia^  before  those  who  are  in  the  faith. 

^  That  such  is  the  case  is  also  known  from,  the  advent  of 
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the  Lord  into  the  world.  He  was  able  to  compel  men  to 
receive  His  words  and  Himself,  but  He  compelled  no  one ;  in 
like  manner  He  acted  through  the  Apostles.  Nevertheless 
there  were  found  those,  who  became  receivers  of  the  truth ; 
they  were  those  who  were  in  faith,  and  to  them  were  the 
Apostles  sent. 

'  The  state  of  the  Christian  World  at  this  day  was  also 
proved  by  this  experiment.  Spirits  were  brought  into  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  they  had  been  during  their  life  in  the 
body.  They  were  then  permitted  to  think  about  those  things, 
which  have  been  written  by  me  concerning  the  Internal 
Sense  of  Scripture  and  the  Future  Life ;  and  they  were  then 
as  if  they  would  vomit.  They  were  thus  disgusted  with  my 
writings,  which  themselves  also  confessed.'* 

He  had  consulted  the  Angels  as  to  the  number  of  copies 
he  ought  to  print,  but  he  found  them  poor,  because  pliable, 
advisers.  They  merely  perceived  his  evangelical  purpose, 
and  if  he  proposed  an  edition  of  five  hundred,  or  ten  thousand 
they  equally  approved.     Hence  he  writes — 

*  I  have  been  taught  by  manifold  experience,  that  Angels 
'  and  Spirits  will  sanction  counsels  as  wise  and  advantageous, 
'  which  are  quite  the  reverse.  They  only  regard  the  good 
'  intention,  and  can  be  induced  to  affirm  any  thing,  which 
*  promises  to  advance  it.'f 

Among  the  few  readers  the  ^Arcana  Ccdeatia^  found  was 
one  Stephen  Penny  of  Dartmouth.  Anxious  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  author  Penny  wrote  to  publisher  Lewis,  who  sent 
his  letter  t9  '  The  General  Advertiserj  in  which  it  appeared  on 
Christmas  Dav,  1749.  Here  it  is  with  Lewis's  note  to  the 
editor  of  the  *  Advertiser'' — 

'  Sir, — If  you  will  insert  the  following  letter  in  your  paper. 


*  The  date  of  the  entry  is  uncertain.  The  nearest  date  is  15  Sept.,  1749, 
at  the  end  of  No.  4,389.  The  next  which  follows  is  11  Jan.,  1752,  at  the  end 
of  No.  4,550.    It  was  prohahly  written  ahout  the  beginning  of  1750. 

t  '  SpirUuai  Diary;  No.  1,164,  4  Alarch,  1748. 


■^  3m?r  meoMx  :tht  ^acuw  a  ik  Lrarwd  WotU  to  prner 


*..  V 


-  I%raiaMC&.  1^  Octi.)iKr.  1749. 

.^WM   /-ir*Ww^  ^xv-iCK»x  nr  :te  jt&ffiiest^  rf  die  dde.  I  p«e- 
^  :$i?tt^v  /oik^c^  :ir  f  Tnmit  it  JLnn&fii  isf  j«ki  wm  «ir.     The 

V  i^VS^'^^ittt*^  iw-^w  it  ^ikMksvrr  ^&k^  i«»£i^  of  h  has  given 
^!***N  4»t>i  tiw  ^^  :iwef  -tii^iecijii  i-iia  w&sis  i».ife  b  to  be 

V  |^4|^«ic^VK  ini*c«r  tttf  :i^  :?!J^lll»c  M«w  ;»»  <^tWsi  s^  anj  new 
^jKt^>iK^ivu  K4|j|i%rtti?v  'w^'i  I  99fc^teMi»i  tt>  be  designed 
v;iliitii«^lv.  ^  :^«B!vtr.  iic  3?/4ij>£ia:  ▼•«  few  Wcasse  I  very 
^  t«^^^  ^^*^  ttt>  -K  ^  "Ht&iic  Tuo^fcs^  jml  cva»fi)C3esidy^  future 

^  t  V%^v  iMj;;  u'^^S^^ttifv  i^tisoiu'^  ^  «^  die  kttstmical  part  of 
^  ^V  vV^  ^Vi^uvvtiv  %iiv'^  -^^mw-  ^«i£5  ^  lei^raurd  tbe  Jewish 
N  ^VA^'itvx^K'it  utu  |(^m  taiifi  jik'%>/Ka£  fe^  9ix>  ferhtly  regarded 
^  l>\  5^^  »iv^SA  .^tiv  ^%  ^V  ^tfi^ftseit^  Olscijcsjtt  \WwiJ  •  pn>ved  to 

V  ^  .<wx  Ao^^vi^s  »tcvi*>tM5:^xrv  loii  «^  3«v>f^ssMy  wc  tbe  know- 

V  ^'V  -iiW*^i*vNi  MC^^v  %^*Kvc  W  w^  ij  it  Mr*  Law?*) 
N  v^Vk'V^  v^vysNA  %  sv«e4*^*i:^*i^i.^  A?w  wf  jy wm  »>f >  tti>  draw  tbeir 
'  ^^\  .^»v>*»x*^  "^i^     h  it<  A  ^iwsistti;^  Wiiftr  f^>wirtr  fe jprescribed 

^  thv  vc\\v*<ivi5  v^  A  &*s^  ?^  *3Biwvr^  tv^  k«K>w  wbat  dependence 
^  \  uw^\  w.*x^v^  v^^»M  >v^  %tU  x\^^  m^kcii  %?JK&:e* 

^  ^i\  w^csr  stt^"^  b^ju»bt^  ^«i?rvant, 

*  Stephen  Penny. 


\w  w^  ^*^  ^"^^  ^^  ^^M  ^  *Mr«^  ^^^^ 
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*  P.S. — Perhaps  the  author  was  concerned  in  the  publica- 
^  tion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson^s  works  ?*  Has  he  published  any 
*  other  work?  and  at  what  price?' 

Lewis  appends  this  advertisement — 

^  This  large  Latin  book  is  neatly  printed  in  4to. ;  and  sold 
^  bj  Mr.  Nourse,  at  the  Lamb,  opposite  Katherine  Street,  in 
*'  the  Strand ;  Mr.  Ware,  at  the  Bible  on  Ludgate  Hill ;  and 
^  by  John  Lewis,  printer  of  the  same,  as  above  mentioned : 
'  price  6s.  unbound.' 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  proving  so  complete  a 
failure  some  extra  effort  was  felt  requisite  over  the  second. 
This  Swedenborg  and  Lewis  made.  They  had  the  second 
volume  translated  into  English  by  one  John  Marchant,  hired 
probably  out  of  Grub  Street,t  and  issued  it  in  numbers  at  a 
very  cheap  rate :  the  first  number  consisting  of  fifty-two  pages 
quarto  was  sold  for  8d.  In  *  The  Oenercd  Advertiser^  of 
Friday,  23rd  February,  1749-60,  it  was  thus  announced — 

'  This  Day  is  Published^  [Price  8J.) 

^  Both  in  Latin  and  English,  that  the  Reader  may  have  it 
'  in  either  Tongue  separately, 

*  The  First  Number  of  the  ^Arcana  CoBlestia]^  or,  Hea- 
'  venly  Secrets.  Being  an  Exposition  of  the  Bible  entirely 
^  new,  and  such  as  was  never  attempted  before  in  any  language 
'  whatsoever.     Written  in  Latin  by  a  Foreign  Nobleman. 


*  Allading  to  John  Hatchinaon,  Steward  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  bom 
1674 ;  died  1737.  Hatcliinson  held,  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  a 
true  system  of  natural  history  as  well  as  religion,  and  opposed  the  New- 
tonian theory  of  the  universe  with  many  arguments.  Hutchinsonianism  it 
little  heard  of  now,  but  last  century  it  was  the  doctrine  of  not  a  few  of  the 
most  erudite  and  orthodox  divines,  as  Bishop  Home,  Parkhorst,  Romaine, 
and  Jones  of  Navland. 

t  'llie  translation  is  not  a  good  one;  eridently  a  piece  of  hack-work. 
Copies  of  this  English  version  of  the  ^Arcana  OotleUia,*  Vol.  II.,  qoarto, 
London,  1750,  are  very  scarce ;  only  three  or  four  are  known  to  be  extant, 
and  arc  valued  at  high  prices  by  collectors. 
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A  fuller  account  maj  be  had  gratiB  of  John  Lewis, 
^  Printer  and  Publisher  in  Paternoster  Row :  Mr.  Nourse  in 
^the  Strand;  and  Mr.  Ware  on  Ludgate  Hill,  where  the 
^  number  may  be  had,  as  well  as  at  the  Pamphlet-shops.' 

^  The  fuller  account  gratis '  is  long,  and  I  have  been 
tempted  to  abridge  it,  but  on  further  consideration,  give  it 
entire.  In  his  puff  Lewis  intermingle  the  shopman,  the  critic 
and  the  disciple  with  somewhat  queer  effect.  As  Swedenborg 
was  in  Sweden,  I  presume,  he  had  no  share  in  its  concoction. 

*  Paternoster  Row,  5  February,  1750. 
^  Advertisement,  by  John  Lewis,  printer  and  publisher,  in 
Paternoster  Bow,  near  Cheapside,  London.  Be  it  known 
unto  all  the  Learned  and  Curious,  that  this  day  is  published, 
the  first  number  of  ^  Arcana  Coelestia^  or  Heavenly  Secrete^ 
^  which  are  in  the  Sacred  ScriptureSj  or  Ward  of  the  Lardj  laid 
^  open ;  as  they  are  found  in  the  xvi.  chapter  of  Oenesia  •* 
'  together  with  the  wonderfid  things  that  have  been  seen  in  the 
*  World  of  Spirits^  and  in  the  Heaven  of  Angels.^ 

^  This  work  is  intended  to  be  such  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  Bible  as  was  never  attempted  in  any  language  before. 
The  Author  is  a  Learned  Foreigner,  who  wrote  and  printed 
the  first  volume  of  the  same  work  but  last  year,  all  in  Latin, 
wluch  may  be  seen  at  my  shop  in  Paternoster  Bow,  as  above- 
mentioned. 

^  And  now  the  second  volume  is  printing,  both  in  Latin  and 
English ;  to  be  published  in  cheap  numbers,  that  the  Public 
may  have  it  in  an  easier  manner,  in  either  tongue,  than  in 
whole  volumes. 

^  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  nation  abounds  with  a 
variety  of  commentaries  and  expositions  on  the  Holy  Bible ; 
yet  when  we  consider  what  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  know- 
ledge the  Sacred  Scripture  contains,  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  it  treats  of,  and  the  vast  concern  every  man  has  in 
those  things  they  relate  and  recommend,  we  may  cease  to 
wonder  that  so  many  ingenious  pens  have  been  employed  in 
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sounding  the  depths  of  this  vast  ocean ;  and  he  most  be  a 
very  dull  writer  indeed,  who  does  not  find  a  pretty  large 
number  of  readers  of  any  work  he  may  publish  of  this  kind. 
I  would  be  far  from  depreciating  the  merit  of  any  man's 
performance,  nay,  I  will  allow,  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
labours  of  learned  and  pious  men,  in  their  disquisitions  after 
truth  in  the  Bible,  that  we  of  this  kingdom  have  been  enabled 
to  discern  truth  from  error,  and  to  know  more  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God  in  His  Word,  than  the  Priests  of  Rome  were 
willing  we  should.  Yet  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  these 
sacred  writings  are  capable  of  speaking  to  the  heart  and 
understanding  of  man,  by  more  ways  than  have  been  thought 
of,  or  put  into  practice;  and  he  who  can  discover  new 
treasures  in  these  sacred  mines,  and  produce  from  them  such 
rich  jewels  as  were  never  yet  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  will 
undoubtedly  challenge  our  strictest  attention,  and  deserve 
encouragement  in  his  pious  labours.  This,  then,  may  be  said 
of  our  Author.  He  has  struck  out  a  new  path  through  this 
deep  abyss,  which  no  man  ever  trod  before ;  he  has  left  all 
the  commentators  and  expositors  to  stand  on  their  own 
footing ;  he  neither  meddles  nor  interferes  with  any  of  them ; 
his  thoughts  are  all  his  own ;  and  the  ingenious  and  sublime 
turn  he  has  given  to  everything  in  the  Hcriptures,  he  has 
copied  from  no  man ;  and  therefore,  even  in  this  respect,  he  has 
some  title  to  the  regard  of  the  Ingenious  and  Learned  Worid. 
^  It  is  true,  when  a  reader  comes  to  peruse  his  work,  if  he 
expects  to  understand  him  with  a  slight  and  cursory  reading, 
he  will  find  himself  greatly  mistaken ;  his  thoughts  are  too 
sublime  and  lofty  to  be  surveyed  with  a  weak  or  a  wanton 
eye ;  his  language  is  quite  difierent  from  the  common  modes 
of  speech ;  and  his  sense  is  sometimes  so  deep  and  profound, 
as  not  to  be  readily  apprehended  by  a  common  understanding. 
Whoever  therefore  takes  this  book  in  hand,  and  finds  passages 
in  it  not  easily  intelligible,  let  him  not  throw  it  by  as  a  thing 
of  no  value,  nor  content  himself  with  a  bare  perusal ;  but  let 
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him  read  it  over  and  over  again ;  let  him  study  the  drift  and 
design  of  the  Author ;  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  that  the  more 
and  oftener  he  reads,  the  more  instruction  and  delight  he  will 
receive.  The  Author  has  a  depth  which  if  once  fathomed, 
(and  it  is  not  unfathomable)  will  3deld  the  noblest  repast  to  a 
pious  mind.  But  if  any  one  imagines,  that  I  say  this  to  puff 
a  book,  in  the  sale  of  which  my  interest  is  so  nearly  concerned, 
any  gentleman  is  welcome  to  peruse  it  at  my  shop,  and  to 
purchase  it  or  not,  as  his  own  judgement  shaU  direct  him. 

*  Nothing  recommends  a  book  more  effectually  to  the 
public  than  the  eminence  and  credit  of  its  Author :  nothing  is 
more  notorious,  than  that  a  weak  performance,  if  it  appear 
under  a  great  name,  shall  be  better  received  in  the  world  than 
the  most  sublime  and  ingenious  productions  of  an  obscure 
person :  so  that  it  is  not  merit  but  prejudice,  that  generally 
goyems  the  judgement  of  men. 

*  Though  the  Author  of  the  ^Arcana  CoRlestta^  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  learned  and  great  man,  and  his  works  highly 
esteemed  by  the  literati^  yet  he  is  no  less  distinguished  for  his 
modesty  than  for  his  great  talents,  so  that  he  wiU  not  suffer 
his  name  to  be  made  public.  But  though  I  am  positively 
forbid  to  discover  that,  yet  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me  if 
I  venture  to  mention  his  benign  and  generous  qualities. 
How  he  bestowed  his  time  and  labours  in  former  years,  I 
am  not  certainly  informed :  (though  I  have  heard  by  those, 
who  have  been  long  acquainted  with  him,  that  they  were 
employed  in  the  same  manner  as  I  am  going  to  relate)  but 
what  I  have  been  an  eye-witness  to,  I  can  declare  with 
certain  truth ;  and  therefore  I  do  aver,  that  this  gentleman, 
with  indefatigable  pains  and  labour,  spent  one  whole  year  in 
studying  and  writing  the  first  volume  of  the  ^Arcana  Ccelestia^^ 
was  at  the  expense  of  £200  to  print  it,  and  also  advanced 
£200  more  for  the  printing  of  this  second  volume ;  and  when 
ho  had  done  this,  he  gave  express  orders,  that  all  the  money 
that  should  arise  in  the  sale  of  this  largo  work  should  be  given 
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towards  the  charge  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.*  He 
is  so  far  from  desiring  to  make  a  gain  of  his  labours,  that  he 
he  will  not  receive  one  farthing  back  of  the  £400  he  has  ex- 
pended ;  and  for  that  reason  his  works  wiU  come  exceedingly 
cheap  to  the  Public. 

^  I  further  declare,  I  have  not  the  least  reason  in  the  world 
to  believe  him  a  bigot  to  any  mode  or  method  of  religion ; 
I  know  not  what  community  he  belongs  to,  or  whether  he 
belongs  to  any ;  if  any  one  can  guess  by  his  writings,  he 
knows  where  to  find  them.  But  it  matters  not  what  or  who 
the  person  is  that  writes,  if  his  writings  are  founded  on  truth| 
and  agreeable  to  such  learned  men  as  are  competent  judges 
of  them.  The  deepest  and  most  learned,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  pieces,  are  sometimes  misimderstood  and  rejected  for 
many  years,  even  by  learned  men  themselves ;  to  instance 
only  three  performances  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  pro- 
duced, vtz.^  Locke  '  On  the  Human  Under atdnding^^  Milton's 
^Paradise  Lost^^  and  Prideaux's  ^^ Connection  of  the  Old  and 
^  New  Testament.^  Those  who  have  been  conversant  with 
books,  especially  in  the  trading  way,  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  difficulties  these  valuable  pieces  have  met  with  in  making 
their  way  into  the  world :  and  it  is  as  remarkable  now  to 
observe,  how  they  have  been  called  for  and  admired  for  many 
years  past. 

'  How  this  great  work  of  ^Arcana  Ccelestia '  wiU  succeed 
in  the  world,  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine.  If  all 
men  of  learning  were  of  the  same  mind  with  the  ingenious 
and  pious  Mr.  Penny,  of  Dartmouth,  we  need  not  fear  success ; 


*  Lewis,  I  presume,  meant  the  Society  for  the  Propagatioii  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  founded  in  London  and  incorporated  1701.  Of  this  Society 
Bishop  Svedbcrg  was  elected  a  member,  he  being  Bishop  orer  the  Swedish 
Churches  in  Elngland  and  Pennsylrania.  I  have  examined  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  several  years  subsequent  to  1749,  but  can  find  no  proceeds  entered 
either  under  the  name  of  Lewb  or  Swedenborg  from  the  sale  of  the  '  Areama 
'  CoaUilxa: 
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for,  in  his  letter  to  me,  on  the  publication  of  the  first  volume, 
are  these  following  words  :  '  I  have  long  ardently  wished  to 
see  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  seems 
only  to  regard   the  Jewish  Dispensation  (and  upon  that 
account  is  too  lightly  regarded  by  the  major  part  of  the 
present  Christian  World),  proved  to  be  as  delightful,  in- 
structive, and  as  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  Christians 
as  the  New.      This  the  ^Arcana  Ccslestia^  gives  me  fullest 
satisfaction  of.'     A  copy  of  this  letter  was  printed  at  large 
in  ^The  Daily  Advertiser^  of  Christmas-day,  1749.     Now 
this  delightfol,  instructive,  and  necessary  knowledge  cannot 
be  expected  from  this  part  of  Holy  Writ,  unless  the  historical 
part  of  the   Old  Testament  be  allegorized  in  some  such 
manner  as  our  Latin  Author  has  here  done  it.     And  the 
great  and  learned,  as  well  as  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul, 
clearly  give  encouragement  to  this  way  of  writing.    (Gal. 
iv.  24.)     And  our  Author  neither  rejects,  nor  disturbs  the 
literal  sense  by  his  allegorical  exposition. 

*  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Penny's  letter  before 
mentioned,  a  grave,  judicious,  and  learned  gentleman  was 
pleased  to  call  at  one  of  the  booksellers  where  this  famous 
Latin  book  was  appointed  to  be  sold :  and  when  he  had  cast 
his  eye  over  part  of  the  work,  he  inquired  who  the  author 
was ;  but  being  told  that  the  author  would  not  be  known, 
"  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  *'  I  confess  that  at  these  years  I 
"  am  not  fond  of  new  acquaintance,  but  should  be  extremely 
"  glad  to  have  some  conversation  with  him ;  for,"  continued 
he,  with  great  earnestness,  "  I  never  saw,  nor  heard,  nor  read 
"  of  so  surprising  a  man  in  all  my  days !" 

'  Any  one  of  small  judgement  may  guess  at  the  cheapness 
of  the  work,  when  he  finds  that  six  hundred  and  forty  quarto 
pages,  in  Latin,  of  the  first  volume,  are  sold  for  no  more  than 
Gs.  unbound.  But  this  second  volume,  which  is  now  pub- 
lishing in  Latin  and  English,  will  be  unaccountably  cheap, 
as  any  one  may  condude,  even  by  the  postage  of  the  Latin 
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^  copj  from  abroad :  for  the  bare  postage  of  this  first  number 
^  cost  no  less  than  12«.,  and  now  it  is  printed^  does  make  fiffy- 
*•  two  quarto  pages  in  the  English  tongue ;  and  all  to  be  sold 
*'  for  no  more  than  8d.y  which  is  not  half  the  price  that  such  a 
^  quantity  of  paper  and  print  is  generally  sold  for.  The  post- 
^  age  of  the  second  number  came  to  ISs. ;  and  that  of  the  third 
^  amounted  to  22«. ;  and  jet  these  two  numbers  are  to  be  sold 
^  for  no  more  than  9d.  each ;  so  that  from  hence  it  is  easy  to 
^  imagine  how  cheap  the  whole  will  be,  especially  when  printed 
^  in  such  a  grand  and  pompous  manner  at  so  low  a  price.  But 
^  it  is  the  generous  Author's  absolute  command  that  it  should 
^  be  so,  who,  it  is  plain,  wants  neither  purse  nor  spirit  to  carry 
^  on  his  laudable  imdertaking. 

^  As  the  copy  comes  from  a  foreign  coimtry,  and  as  one 
^  number  may  contain  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  another, 
^  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  fix  a  certain  regular  time  for  the 
'  publication  of  each.  But  this  the  Public  may  be  assured  of, 
^  that  when  a  fresh  number  is  published,  it  shall  be  advertised 
'  in  the  newspapers.     Those  who  are  pleased  to  give  their 

*  orders  to  the  News-Carriers,  will  have  every  number  as  cer- 
^  tainly  as  though  they  were  apprised  of  the  certain  time  of  its 
^  coming  out.  And  the  price  will  be  printed  on  the  title  of 
^  each  English  number  (and  every  Latin  number  will  be  of  the 
^  same  price  with  the  English),  so  that  the  readers  may  be  sure 
^  that  they  will  not  be  imposed  upon ;  for  sometimes  the  bulk 
^  of  the  book  will  plainly  appear  to  be  worth  five  times  as  much 

*  as  will  be  required  for  it. 

^  Those  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
^  the  Latin  tongue,  will  be  highly  delighted  with  the  Author's 
^  elegant  and  sublime  language.' 

This  cheapness  and  these  advertisements  bore  little  or  no 
result.  The  public  would  not  buy.  The  English  translation 
and  the  issue  in  numbers  were  discontinued  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  volume.  The  ^Arcana  Cueleatia '  had, 
however,  to  be  printed,  whether  readers  could  be  found  for  it 
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or  not,  and  volume  after  volume  came  forth  until  the  eighth 
in  1756. 

If  there  was  any  man  more  than  another  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  welcome  the  ^Arcana  Coslestta^^  it  would 
have  been  William  Law,  but  the  reverse  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  London  from  his  retreat,  King's 
Cliff,  Northamptonshire,  he  says — 

'9  April,  1758. 

'  Pray  tell  Mr.  Ward,  that  I  desire  him  to  buy  me  the  8th 

*  volume  of  the  ^ Arcana  Caelestta:^  he  bought  the  first  seven 

*  volumes  for  me,  and  so  knows  the  volume  that  I  have  not. 

*  I  shall  never  go  through  them,  but  as  I  have  gone  so  far  in 

*  the  expense,  I  shall  take  this  last  volume.' 

Stephen  Penny,  whose  letter  of  inquiry  to  Lewis  has  been 
quoted,  wrote  to  Law,  asking— 

'30  September,  1755. 

*  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  '  Arcana  CoelestiaV  a  book 
'  publishing  in  Latin  in  London.      The  author  is  a  Swedish 

*  nobleman  called  Emanuel  Swedenborg.' 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  Law's  reply,  but  he  is  said 
to  have  answered  a  similar  inquirer — '  Swedenborg  is  very 

*  voluminous,  but  that  is  not  his  worst  fault.'  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartley,  Hector 
of  Winwick,  Northamptonshire,  we  find  him  raging  against 
Swedenborg  in  a  very  distressing  manner.  After  reciting 
some  of  Swedenborg's  opinions  he  goes  on  to  say — 

*  Now  can  any  man  of  erudition  and  in  his  right  senses 
'  adopt  such  meaningless  stuff  for  Divine  revelation,  or  judge 

*  of  it  as  other  than  the  profusions  of  a  distempered  brain  ?  .  .  . 
'  Neither  is  it  sustained  by  one  single  argument  or  proof,  but 
'  is  to  be  received,  however  absurd,  unintcllectual,  and  where 
'  intelligible  inconsistent,  because  of  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  fantastic 
^  Mineralist,  who  has  betrayed  through  all  his  works  a  notorious 

vnoFMioe  of  both  the  diction  and  documents  of  theology. 
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'  Interspersed  with  his  doctrines  we  find  many  false  distino- 
^  tions,   Socinian   tenets,  deistical   reasonings,   and   mystical 

*  whims.  These,  however,  are  generally  so  feebly  enforced  as 
*'  to  betray,  not  only  an  utter  ignorance  of  Christianity,  but  a 

^  disordered  intellect A  philosopher  and  novice  in  the 

^  revealed  Word,  when  turned  enthusiast,  is  of  all  men  the  most 
^  liable  to  heresy ;  but  the  enormities  of  this  Baron's  deliriums 
^  argue  both  the  most  abject  illiterature  with  most  prodigious 
^  blindness  and  infatuation.'* 

Such  bitter  and  intemperate  writing  almost  justifies  Wes- 
ley's dictum  concerning  Law — '  He  was  a  godly  man,  but 
^  those  who  dared  to  resist  the  least  of  his  opinions,  ho  trod 
^  as  dirt  under  his  feet.' 

Dr.  Arnold  has  called  the  18th  Century  the  seed-time  of 
Modem  Europe.  Swedenborg  was  one  of  the  sowers  under 
its  drear  sky,  and  he  fain  would  have  been  a  reaper ;  but  the 
long  long  weary  years  which  must  needs  intervene  ere  the 
seeds  scattered  broadcast  from  his  hands  should  germinate 
were,  mercifully  perhaps,  hidden  from  him.  Any  one  who 
knows  the  ^Arcana  Ccelestia^  and  has  a  fair  conception  of 
the  state  of  the  Mind  of  the  World  in  the  middle  of  last 
Century  must  smile  at  the  idea  of  such  a  work  being  offered 
in  such  a  market  with  any  hope  of  sale.  As  Carlyle  says  of 
Frederick  the  Great  so  we  may  of  Swedenborg — 

^  He  lived  in  a  Century  which  has  no  history  and  can  have 

*  little  or  none.  A  Century  so  opulent  in  accumulated  falsities, — 
^  sad  opulence  descending  on  it  by  inheritance,  always  at  com- 
^  pound  interest,  and  always  largely  increased  by  fresh  acquire- 


*  These  facts  concerning  Swedenborg  and  Law  are  deriyed  from  a  very 
curious  book  by  Mr.  Christopher  Walton,  Watchmaker,  Ludgate  Hill,  Lon- 
don, published  in  1S54,  and  entitled  '  Notes  and  Materials  for  an  AdequaU 
^Biography  of  WiUiam  LawJ*  See  pages  502,  597,  and  158.  There  is  a 
second  letter  about  Swedenborg  quoted  by  Mr.  Walton  and  supposed  to  be 
Law*8,  but  it  is  eridently  by  another  hand  and  written  some  years  subsequent 
to  Swedeuborg's  death  in  1772,  and  consequently  to  Law's,  which  took  place 
in  1761. 

Y 
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^  ment  on  such  immensity  of  standing  capital ; — opulent  in  that 

*  bad  way  as  never  Century  before  was !  Which  had  no  longer 
^  the  consciousness  of  being  false,  so  false  had  it  grown ;  and 
^  was  so  steeped  in  falsity,  and  impregnated  with  it  to  the 

*  very  bone,  that — in  fact  the  measure  of  the  thing  was  full, 

*  and  a  French  Revolution  had  to  end  it.'* 

The  ^  Arcana  Ccelestia '  was  completed  in  1756,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1757  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  serving  as  usher  in 
Dr.  Milner's  school  at  Peckham.  One  day  Miss  Hester  Milner 
asked  Mr.  Goldsmith  what  particular  commentator  on  the 
Scriptures  he  would  recommend.  After  a  pause  the  usher 
replied,  with  much  earnestness,  that  in  his  belief  Common- 
Sense  was  the  best  interpreter  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  f 

Goldsmith  answered  wisely.  We  now  pass  on  to  a  review 
of  the  *  Arcana  Ccelestia^  a  scriptural  commentary,  and  would 
ask  the  reader  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  possible  with  his 
Common-Sense.  The  response  which  Swedenborg  anxiously 
and  vainly  looked  for  from  the  Learning  of  his  century  he 
sometimes  found  in  simple  Common-Sense.  When  writing 
on  the  Apocalypse,  with  his  mind  Aill  of  his  subject,  he 
came  to  an  inn  and  poured  out  his  thoughts  to  the  good 
wife,  Tisula  Bodama  her  name.  *  She  was  a  person,'  he  says, 
^  of  simple-hearted  faith.  She  understood  clearly  all  I  said ; 
^  but  there  was  a  learned  man  present  who  did  not  under- 
^  stand,  nay,  could  not  understand.     So  the  case  is  with  many 

*  other  things.'} 

It  would  have  been  for  Swedenborg's  help  and  happiness 
had  he  taken  hint  and  counsel  from  this  experience  ;  but,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  lived  to  the  end,  hankering  aft^r  recognition 
from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  from  authorities,  civil  and 


•  *  ]f\redenck  the  Cheat,'  Vol.  I.,  page  10. 
t  FoiBter's  *  QMtmiih,'  Vol.  T.,  page  83. 
%  *  S^firikul  DkKrp,'  No.  5.997. 
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ecclesiastical.  Yet  no  one,  theoretically,  knew  better  the  reason 
of  the  Divine  choice  of  fishermen  for  Apostles,  in  the  capacity 
possessed  by  simple  Common-Sense  for  the  reception  of  the 
profoundest  spiritual  truths — a  capacity,  which  scholastic 
pursuits  not  unfrequently  seriously  injures.  Common-Senae 
he  glorified  under  the  title  of  Common-Perception,  sajring — 

*  Who  does  not  know  from  Common-Perception,  that  a 
man  who  leads  a  good  life  is  saved,  and  that  a  man  who  leads 
a  wicked  one  is  condemned?  also,  that  a  man  who  leads  a 
good  life,  at  death  enters  the  society  of  Angeb,  and  there 
hears,  sees  and  speaks  like  a  man  ?  also,  that  he  who  does 
what  is  just  from  justice  has  Conscience  ? 

*  If,  however,  he  departs  from  Common-Perception  and 
begins  to  reason,  then  he  does  not  know  what  Conscience  is ; 
or,  that  the  Soul  can  see,  hear  and  speak  like  a  man ;  or,  that 

goodness  of  life  is  any  more  than  giving  to  the  poor 

Hence  many  of  the  Learned  who  have  thought  much,  and 
especially,  who  have  written  much,  have  weakened  and 
obscured  their  Common-Perception,  yea,  have  destroyed  it ; 
hence  the  simple  see  more  clearly  what  is  good  and  true, 
than  those  who  think  themselves  wise. 

*  This  Common-Perception  comes  by  influx  from  Heaven. 
....  That  this  is  the  case  you  may  know  by  experience. 
Tell  any  one  who  is  in  Common-Perception  some  truth,  and 
he  will  see  it.  Tell  him,  that  we  are,  live,  and  move  from 
God,  and  in  God,  and  he  will  see  it.  Tell  him,  that  God 
dwells  in  love  and  wisdom  in  man,  and  he  will  see  it.  Tell 
him  moreover,  that  the  Will  is  the  receptacle  of  love,  and  the 
Understanding  of  wisdom,  and  explain  it  a  little,  and  he  will 
see  it.  Tell  him,  that  God  is  Love  itself  and  Wisdom  itself, 
and  he  will  see  it.  Ask  him  what  Conscience  is,  and  he  vrill 
tell  you. 

^  Say  the  same  things  to  one  of  the  Learned,  who  does  not 
think  from  Common-Perception,  but  from  principles  and 
notions,  and  he  will  not  see  them. 

y  2 
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^  CoiLuder  afterwards,  Which  b  the  wiser  ?^ 


•  '  Ditdne  Ixwe  and  Wisdom,'  Na  361. 

'  The  old  Anaximenes,  seeking,  I  sappose,  for  a  aooioe  sufficientlj  diffosiTeY 
'  said,  that  Mind  most  heintke  tnr^  which,  when  all  men  breathed,  thej  were 

*  filled  with  one  intelligenoe.  And  when  men  hare  larger  measnres  of  reason, 
'as  JBsop,  Cervantes,  Franklin,  Soott,  they  gain  in  universality,  or  are  no 
'  longer  confined  to  a  few  associates,  bat  are  good  company  for  all  persona, — 
'  philosophers,  women,  men  of  fiwhion,  tradesmen,  and  servants.    Indeed,  an 

*  older  philosopher  than  Anaximenes,  namely.  Language  itself,  had  taoght  to 
'  distinguish  saperior  or  purer  sense  as  Common  SemeJ  B.  W.  Emerson  in 
<  Memoin  of  Margaret  FvOer  0$$oU,'  Yd.  I.,  page  289. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  '  ARCANA  CCELESTIA/* 


Eight  yolumes  quarto  on  Grenesis  and  Exodus  make  certainly 
an  alarming  appearance,  but  such  is  the  ^Arcana  CceUstiaJ' 
The  purpose  of  the  work  is  the  exposition  of  the  Inner 
Meaning,  or  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  sacred  text,  and  verse  by 
verse,  word  by  word  is  methodically  taken  up,  and  each  cir- 
cumstance assigned  to  some  origin  in  the  Human  Mind,  and 
thence  in  God.  As  is  natural  and  allowable  in  a  commentator, 
Swedenborg  breaks  perpetually  into  short  and  long  digressions 
illustrative  of  his  text,  and  deals  with  a  numberless  variety 
of  questions  in  spiritual  science.  The  bulk  of  his  work  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  insertion,  between  each  chapter,  of 
papers  descriptive  of  his  own  angelic  and  diabolic  experienceSi 
of  the  constitution  of  Heaven,  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  Hell, 
and  of  the  Theology  of  the  Angels.  The  whole  is  written  in 
his  customary  diffuse  style  and  with  wearisome  repetitions. 
As  was  his  practice  he  numbered  his  paragraphs  in  the  ^  Arcana 
*  Ccelestia ;'  there  are  10,837 ;  some  consisting  of  a  few  lines, 
and  others  of  several  pages :  and  like  the  chapters  and  verses 
of  the  Bible  they  prove  very  convenient  for  reference. 


*  'Arcana  Ccdentia  qwB  in  Sariptura  Saera^  ieu  Verho  Domini  $mUdeUda: 
'  Hie  IVimum  quas  in  Qeneai.  Una  cum  Mirabilibus  quce  vita  sunt  in  Mundo 
'  Spirituuniy  et  in  Oodo  Angehrum.*  Pars  I.,  1749.  Pars  II.,  1750.  Pars 
III.,  1751.    Pars  IV.,  1752.    Pars  V.,  1753. 

'  Arcana  CceUtiia  qua  in  Seriptura  8aera^  seu  Vefho  Domini  »unt  ddeda  : 
*  Hie  quoi  in  Exodo^  &c.    Pars  I.,  1753,    Pars  II.,  1754.    Pars  III.,  1766. 

In  all  eight  quarto  yolomeB,  London,  1749-56. 
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Swedenborg  pnbGshed  many  woiks  sobseqnent  to  the 
^  Arcana  Ccdestia^  bat  there  is  Httk  of  value  in  tliem  wluch 
may  not  be  found  diffused  over  its  multitudinous  pages :  indeed 
several  are  no  more  than  reprints,  abstracts  and  compilations 
from  its  abundance.  An  extensive  review  of  the  ^  Arcana ' 
might  therefore  serve  as  a  compendious  notice  of  Sweden- 
borgian  Philosophy,  but  the  comfort  of  the  reader  wiU  be  best 
provided  for,  if  instead  of  dealing  with  so  vast  a  matter  in 
a  angle  block,  we  break  it  into  fragments  by  describing 
Swedenborg^s  various  publications  in  the  order  of  their  appear- 
ance ;  and  by  confining  our  attention  in  the  present  article  to 
the  speciality  of  the  ^  Arcana  Ckdt9da^  namely,  to  its  doctrine 
of  Human  History,  and  particulariy  of  Jewish  History. 

The  Book  of  Greneas  from  its  b^inning  to  the  call  of 
Abram,  chapters  I.  to  XL,  says  Swedenborg,  was  not  written 
by  Moses,  but  is>  a  fragment  of  an  older  Scripture :  neither  are 
those  early  chapters  matter-of-fact  history,  but  compositions, 
in  the  form  of  history,  symbolical  of  things  celestial  and 
spiritual.     With  Abram  actual  history  b^us. 

^  They  who  do  not  think  beyond  the  sense  of  the  letter, 
cannot  believe  otherwise,  than  that  the  Creation  described  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Grenesis  means  the  Creation 
of  the  Universe ;  and,  that  within  six  days  Heaven  and 
Earth  and  Sea  and  aU  tilings  tfierein,  and  Men  in  tiie  likeness 
of  God,  were  created :  but.  Who,  if  he  ponder  deeply,  cannot 
see,  that  the  Creation  of  the  Universe  is  not  there  meant? 
Coniniou-Sense  might  teach,  that  the  operations  there  de- 
scribed were  impossible  :  as,  that  there  were  Days  and  Light 
and  Darkness,  and  green  Herbs  and  fruitful  Trees  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Similar  difficulties  follow, 
which  arc  scarcely  credited  by  any  one  who  thinks  Interiorly : 
as,  that  the  Woman  was  built  from  the  rib  of  the  Man ; 
diat  two  trees  were  set  in  Paradise,  and  the  fruit  of  one 
forbidden  to  be  eaten;  that  a  Serpent  discoursed  with  the 
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^  Wife  of  the  Man,  who  was  the  wisest  of  mortals,  and  deceived 
^  them  both ;  and  that  the  universal  Hmnan  Bace  was  on  that 
^  account  condemned  to  Hell. 

^  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  things  in  that  story, 
^  even  to  the  smallest  iota,  are  Divine,  and  contain  in  them 
^  arcana,  which  before  the  Angeb  in  the  Heavens  are  manifest 
*  as  in  clear  day,' ♦ 

In  these  eleven  allegorical  chapters  Swedenborg  discovers 
the  history  of  two  Dispensations.  The  first,  he  designates  the 
Most  Ancient  Church,  and  the  time  of  its  existence,  the  GK>lden 
Age ;  the  second  the  Ancient  Church,  and  the  time  of  its 
existence,  the  Silver  Age. 

The  rise  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  he  finds  symbolized 
in  the  story  of  Creation ;  its  culmination,  in  Adam  and  Eve 
in  Eden  ;  its  decline,  in  the  events  following  the  eating  of  the 
Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil ;  and  its  destruction, 
in  the  Deluge. 

The  story  of  the  Ancient  Church  begins  with  Noah  and  is 
continued  in  his  posterity ;  its  ruin  is  depicted  in  the  erection 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  the  tongues  of  its  builders 
and  their  ^  scattering  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.' 

A  third  rigivM  commences  with  the  call  of  Abram,  at  which 
point  the  allegorical  style  of  narration  is  exchanged  for  the 
matter-of-fact. 

The  Most  Ancient  Church. 

The  curious  description  we  found  in  the  ^  De  CuUu  et  Amcre 
*•  DeV  of  the  Creation  of  the  Earth,  of  its  Flora  and  Fauna, 
and  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Swedenborg  does  not  repeat  in  the 
^  Arcana  Ccelestia.^  On  the  contrary,  he  assumes  the  existence 
of  a  rudimental  Human  Race  before  Adam,  but  for  how  many 
ages  and  in  what  numbers  he  says  nothing.  Of  the  condition 
of  this  Pre- Adamite  Bace  he  merely  drops  the  remark,  ^  that 


• . 
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^  they  lived  as  Beasts.**  How  tw  he  would  hare  &Taared  the 
conclusions  of  Darwin^  LveU^  and  Hoxlej  we  cannot  know, 
bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  ^Arcana  Ccdesiid*  to  oppose  them. 
He  writes — 

^  3Ian  considered  in  himself  is  nothing  bat  a  Beast ;  he  has 
^  the  same  senses,  i^ipetites,  desires  and  affections  in  every 
^respect.  His  good,  jea  even  his  bestafiections,  he  diares 
^  with  Animals:  as  for  example,  his  love  of  wife,  of  children, 
^  and  of  association  with  his  species — in  fact  there  is  no  real 
^  difference  between  them.  Man's  peculiarity  over  animals — 
^  a  peculiarity  they  neither  have,  nor  can  have— connsts  in  the 

*  presence  of  the  Lord  in  his  Will  and  Understanding.  It  is 
^  in  consequence  of  this  conjunction  with  the  Lord,  that  llan 
^  lives  after  death ;  and  although  he  should  exist  like  a  Beast, 
^caring  for  nothing  but  himself  and  his  relations,  yet  the 
^  Lord's  mercy  is  so  great,  being  Divine  and  Lifinlte,  that  He 
^  never  leaves  him,  but  continually  breathes  Into  him  His  own 
^llfc,  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  recognize  what  is  good  and 
^  evil  and  true  and  false. 

*  Thus  Man  is  only  Man  by  virtue  of  what  he  derives  from 

*  the  Lord ;  for  there  is  but  One  Man  and  He  is  Jehovah. 

*  In  the  Most  Ancient  Church  they  called  notliing  Man  but 
^  the  Lord  alone ;  and  they  reckoned  each  other  men,  just  in 

*  so  far  as  the  Lord  was  present  with  them.'t 

The  complete  identification  of  Humanity  with  God  Is  a 
doctrine,  which  will  come  out  into  stronger  relief  as  wc 
proceed.  In  true  Manhood  Swedenborg  saw  nothing  less 
than  the  manifest  Deity ;  In  the  more  of  Manhood,  the  more 
of  God. 

From  this  primitive  stock — ^from  Creatures  kin  to  the 
Beasts — the  Church  called  Man,  or  Adam  was  gradually 
evolved.     The  Days  of  Creation  are  but  emblems  of  stages 
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in  tho  process  whereby  from  an  animal  gromid  a  people  were 
developed  into  the  image  and  likeness  of  God. 

The  Most  Ancient  Church  inhabited  the  Land  of  Canaan.* 
Of  the  years  of  its  continuance  and  its  population,  Swedenborg 
is  silent.  He  describes  them  as  a  simple  people,  dwelling  In 
tents — 

*  It  has  been  tt)ld  me  by  the  Angels  that  they  were  dis- 
tinguished into  Houses,  Families  and  Tribes;  a  Home 
consisting  of  the  husband  and  wife,  with  their  children  and 
domestic  servants ;  a  Family,  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number 
of  Houses ;  and  a  Tribe,  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of 
Families. 

*  The  reason  why  they  thus  dwelt  apart,  divided  into 
Houses,  Families  and  Tribes,  was,  that  by  this  means  the 
Church  might  be  conserved,  and  that  all  the  Houses  and 
Families  might  be  dependent  on  their  Parent,  and  thereby 
exist  in  love  and  true  worship.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also, 
that  each  House  had  a  character  distinct  from  every  other ; 
and  to  prevent  a  confusion  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  and 
to  maintain  the  individuality  of  each  Family  intact,  it  pleased 
the  Lord,  that  they  should  thus  abide  in  isolation.  For  the 
same  reason  the  Jewish  Church  was  distinguished  into  Houses, 
Families  and  Tribes,  and  each  IsraeUte  was  required  to 
contract  marriage  within  his  own  Family.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  in  like  manner  divided  into  innumerable  Societies 
according  to  the  differences  of  love  and  faith  among  the 

Angels.'t 

For  the  possession  of  property  these  Most  Ancient  People 
had  no  desire ;  no  one  cared  for  what  he  could  not  use,  or 
sought  to  hoard  what  others  might.  Hence  violence  and  rob- 
bery were  unknown.   Their  gentleness  extended  to  Animals — 

^  They  never  on  any  account,  ate  the  flesh  of  beast  or  fowl, 

•  '  Arcana  CceUitia,*  NO0.  567,  8,686,  4,447,  4,454. 
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^  but  fed  solely  on  gram,  especially  of  bread  made  of  wheat, 
^  on  fruits  and  herbs,  milk,  butter,  etc  To  kill  Animals  and 
^  eat  their  flesh  was  to  them  unlawful  and  r^arded  as  some- 

*  thing  bestial.'* 

Strange  to  tell,  their  intercourse  was  carried  on,  not  so 
much  by  words,  as  by  facial  morements,  ^by  innumerable 
'  variations  of  the  countenance  and  the  eyesf  but  chiefly  of  the 

*  lips ;  for  there  are  in  the  lips  innumerable  muscular  fibres, 
'  which  at  this  day  are  not  brought  into  play.  In  this  way 
'  they  were  able  to  communicate  their  ideas  so  perfectly,  that 
^  they  could  portray  in  a  single  minute  what  now  takes  an 
^  hour  to  utter  in  words,  and  more  fully  and  clearly  than  is 

*  possible  by  any  language. 

^  They  were  utterly  averse  to  assuming  looks  at  variance 
^  with  their  thoughts.  As  they  willed  nothing  but  good  they 
^  had  no  desire  to  hide  from  each  other  their  ends  and  intentions. 
^  Simulation,  and  much  more  deceit,  they  considered  an 
^  atrocious  crime ;  and  those,  who  were  discovered  expressing 
^  by  the  face  what  was  not  in  the  heart  were  rejected  firom 

*  society  as  Devils.' f 

A  curious  reason  is  given  for  this  pantomimic  intercourse — 
^  It  will  perhaps  appear  incredible,  but  the  Man  of  the  Most 
'  Andent  Church  had  internal  respiration^  and  none  perceptible 
^  externally ;  wherefore  he  dealt  little  in  words. '| 

Over  such  a  mystery  we  can  do  nothing  but  listen  to 
Swedenborg.     He  writes — 

^  The  nature  of  the  speech  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
^  was  shewn  me  by  a  kind  of  influx  I  cannot  describe.  It 
^  appeared,  that  it  was  not  articulate,  like  the  speech  of  our 
^  time,  but  tacit,  being  produced,  not  by  external  respiration, 
^  but  by  intemaL    It  was  also  given  me  to  apperceive  the 
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'  nature  of  their  internal  respiration :  it  proceeded  from  the 
'  navel  towards  the  heart,  and  thus  through  the  lips,  without 
'  anything  sonorous ;  and  it  did  not  enter  the  ear  of  another 
^  hj  an  external  way,  and  strike  what  is  called  the  drum  of 
'  the  ear,  but  by  a  certain  way  within  the  mouth,  and  in  fact 
'  by  the  passage  called  the  Eustachian  tube.'* 

The  Most  Ancient  Church  had  no  written  Word.  Its 
members  spontaneously  loved  God  and  each  other,  and  their 
inclinations  being  then  accordant  with  the  Divine  Will,  they 
had  no  need  of  external  check  or  guidance.  ^  The  law  was  in 
^  their  inward  parts  and  written  in  their  hearts.'  Moreover 
^  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  as  a  Man  and  conversed  face  to 
*•  face.'  He  likewise  edified  them  by  means  of  delightful 
dreams  and  visions :  and  with  Angels  they  had  all  the  joy  of 
free  association.  The  wisdom  of  these  Ancients  is  by  us 
inconceivable : — '  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  day  to  acquire 
^  a  thousandth  part  of  the  knowledge  they  possessed.'  They 
knew  and  welcomed  Truth  the  moment  it  was  presented  with- 
out hesitation  or  debate ;  in  the  same  manner  they  had  an 
instantaneous  perception  of  Falsehood,  which  they  repelled 
and  abhorred,  just  as  do  the  Angels.  Their  wondrous  keenness 
of  intelligence  was  an  effect  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Goodness  in  their  hearts ;  for  Goodness,  as  has  been  observed, 
has  a  sure  and  invincible  affinity  for  Truth  and  as  utter  a 
repugnance  for  Untruth:  all  Religions  in  one  form  or  other 
confess,  that  the  one  way  to  Eternal  Light  is  through  Bighte* 
ousness  and  the  one  way  to  Eternal  Darkness  is  through  Sin.t 

The  interest  felt  by  the  people  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
in  the  Physical  World  as  revealed  to  their  Senses  was  measured 
solely  by  its  use  as  the  continent  and  exponent  of  the  Inner 
World  of  Mind.    As  an  anxious  learner  disregards  the  type 
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and  words  of  a  book  in  his  paarion  for  ideas,  so  the  Adamic 
People  were  careless  about  things  seen  save  tor  their  BTmboIism 
of  things  nnseen.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  referring  to  HobbeS| 
says — ^  The  severe  school  shall  never  laiigh  me  oat  of  the 
'  philosophy  of  Hermes — ^that  this  Visible  World  is  a  pictore 
^  of  the  Invifflble,  wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly, 
^  but  in  equivocal  shapes,  and  as  they  counterfeit  some  real 
^  substances  in  that  Invisible  Fabric'*  With  the  Adamites  this 
was  not  a  philosophy  but  a  practice ;  they  did  not  discuss  the 
symbolism  of  Nature,  for  they  saw  through  it  Nature  was  an 
open  book  in  which  they  read  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
with  equal  ease  and  delight.     Thus  writes  Swedenborg — 

*  When  they  gazed  on  a  high  Mountain,  tiiey  were  im- 
^  pressed  with  no  idea  of  a  Mountam,  but  with  a  sense  of 
^height;  firom  which  they  derived  a  perception  of  Heaven 
'  and  the  Lord :  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Lord  was  sud 
'  to  dwell  on  high,  and  was  called  the  Highest,  and  in  later 
^  times  His  worship  was  solemnized  on  high  places.  At 
'  Sunrise,  they  had  no  thought  of  the  new  day,  but  of  the 
^Lord's  dawning  in  the  Mind:  hence  He  was  called  the 
'  Morning,  the  East,  and  the  Day-spring.     So  likewise  when 

*  they  beheld  a  fruitful  Tree,  they  gave  little  heed  to  the  Tree, 
'  but  saw  in  it  the  figure  of  a  Man ;  in  the  Fruit  his  Love  and 

*  in  the  Leaves  his  Faith.'t 

-  Thus  dwelling  in  the  constant  acknowledgement  of  the 
Divine  Presence  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  learn,  that  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  practised  no  ceremonial  worship.}  The 
will  of  its  members  was  the  Lord's  Will,  and  their  wisdom  His 
Wisdom;  their  every  thought  and  deed  sprang  from  Him; 
their  existence  was  a  perpetual  song  to  His  praise ;  in  them 
He  rested  as  in  a  finished  work,  and  they  in  Him  found  their 
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Sabbath.  The  purpose  of  rites  of  worship  is  to  open  and 
revive  the  feeling  of  God,  but  where,  as  in  their  ease,  that 
feeling  is  habitual,  rites  are  useless  as  candles  in  sunshine. 

The  Fall  of  the  Church  from  this  happy  state  began  in  pride 
— pride  the  mother  evil  of  human  nature,  the  source  of  all  its 
sorrows. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Lord  being  the  Only  Man, 
the  Adamites  regarded  any  manliness  in  themselves  as  the 
shining  of  the  Lord  through  them ;  that  the  proportion  of  their 
manhood  was  the  proportion  of  the  Divine  manifestation ;  that, 
as  there  is  no  life  but  God,  all  must  live  firom  Him;  that 
intrinsicallj  we  are  void  of  life,  and  only  come  into  being  as 
God  communicates  Himself  to  us ;  and,  that  the  Lord  by  the 
gift  of  His  presence  raises  an  Animal  into  a  Man,  and  by  His 
further  entrance  conforms  him  more  and  more  to  His  own 
image  and  likeness. 

When  these  statements  are  first  heard,  they  seem  to  nullify 
human  independence,  and  to  reduce  Humanity  to  a  mere 
vesture  of  Deity ;  but  ere  that  conclusion  is  admitted,  Sweden- 
borg  intervenes  with  a  most  important  consideration,  whereby 
he  assumes  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  Fall  and  the  Origin 
of  Evil. 

He  asserts,  that  with  the  communication  of  Himself  to  Man, 
God  communicates  self-consciousness,  rationality,  liberty.  As 
we  are  Men  because  God  is  Man,  so  are  we  self-consdoos 
because  Qod  is  self-conscious,  rational  because  He  is  rational, 
free  because  He  is  free.  God  by  the  influx  of  His  life  bears 
all  these  consequences  into  His  subjects.  He  lives  in  Himself 
of  Himself,  and  in  giving  Himself  to  us.  He  gives  us  to  fiel^ 
that  we  too  live  in  ourselves  of  ourselves. 

Thus  he  derives  all  Human  Personality,  Self-Consciousness, 
Rationality  and  Liberty  from  the  Divine — 

^  Man  has  Rationality  and  Liberty  from  the  Lord,  and  by 
*  virtue  thereof  enjoys  the  appearance  of  thinking,  speaking, 
^  willing  and  acting  as  from  himself. 
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^  The  Lord  rendes  in  those  facoldes  in  eveiy  Man  caoang 

*  him  to  appear  to  think,  speak,  will  and  act  as  of  himself. 

^  ETeiy  Angel  has  Liberty  and  Rationality ;  bat  they  are 
^  not  his  own  but  the  Lord's  in  him.  They  appear  to  belong 
^  to  him,  or  to  be  luB  own ;  they  give  him  the  power  to  think 

*  and  will,  and  to  speak  and  act  altogether  as  from  himself. 

*  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  both  Liberty  and  Rationality 
^  are  not  Man's  but  the  Lord's  in  Man,  and  that  they  cannot 
'  be  appropriated  to  Man  as  his  own,  nor  given  to  Man  as  his 
'  own,  but  are  continually  the  Lord's  in  him,  and  are  never 

*  taken  away  from  him.'* 

Further  he  teaches,  that  in  the  degree  the  Lord  is  received 
and  manifested  in  His  creatures,  or  in  other  words,  as  they  rise 
in  the  scale  of  being,  in  the  same  degree  their  feeling  of 
independence  increases,  and  with  it  the  distinct  acknowledge- 
ment, that  the  feeling  of  independence  is  an  inversion  of  the 
reality.  None  feel  so  free  as  the  Celestial  Angels,  none  enjoy 
a  more  vivid  sense  of  self-derived  and  exuberant  life,  yet  none 
Tcnow  so  well,  that  without  the  Lord  they  are  nothing.  Pride 
is  impossible  and  humility  guaranteed  in  the  light  of  this  ever- 
present  knowledge. 

Swedenborg  under  this  doctrine  presents  to  us  the  Man  of 
the  Most  Ancient  Church  confessing^  that  all  his  virtue  was 
Divine,  jet  feeling^  that  it  was  his  own.  The  Lord's  inde- 
pendence was  fell  by  Adam  as  his  own,  but  instructed  by 
Revelation  he  knew  the  feeling  was  an  illusion,  and  that  he 
owed  his  being  at  every  instant  to  the  presence  of  Grod. 

The  seduction  of  the  Adamic  Church  from  integrity  began 
in  the  preference  of  Sense  to  Revelation.  Feeling^  that  they 
lived  of  themselves,  they  proceeded  to  confound  sensation  %vith 
reality.  In  the  pride  of  the  persuasion  of  their  independence, 
degradation  at  once  ensued,  and  from  one  error  the  Adamites 
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ran  on  to  others  until  they  reached  the  dreadful  but  logical 
conclusion,  that  they  were  gods,  that  whatever  they  thought 
was  divine,  and  that  beyond  themselves  there  was  no  God.* 
Such,  teaches  Swedcnborg,  is  the  truth  hidden  under  the 
allegory  of  the  expubion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise. 
The  Serpent  that  beguiled  Eve  was  Sensation ;  Eve  represents 
Affection  taken  captive  by  the  alluring  promise,  ^^  Ye  shaU 
'^  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;"  and  Adam  is  the  type 
of  the  Understanding,  in  turn  seduced  by  Desire. 

The  degradation  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  was  not 
sudden  but  gradual,  and  was  effected  in  a  long  series  of 
generations.  As  in  the  case  of  all  heresy  it  diffused  itself 
from  a  few  to  many,  meeting  with  temporary  but  ineffectual 
resistance  from  the  faithful.  Under  the  symbol  of  the  murder 
of  Abel  by  Cain  and  the  subsequent  events  and  genealogies 
the  story  of  the  Fall  is  pursued  until  the  consummation  is 
reached  in  the  Deluge,  when  it  is  said,  *'  God  saw  that  the 
^  wickedness  of  Man  was  great  in  the  Earth,  and  that  every 

*  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
^  tinually ;  and  it  repented  the  Lord,  that  He  had  made  Man 
^  on  the  Earth,  and  it  grieved  Him  at  His  heart ;  and  He  said, 

*  *  I  wiD  destroy  Man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of 
'  *  the  Earth.' ' 

Concerning  the  factitious  character  of  the  genealogies  given 

in  Genesis  between  Adam  and  Noah,  Swedeuborg  observes — 

^  It  was  customary  with  the  Most  Ancient  People  to  cast 

*  Hbtory  into  the  form  of  Genealogies ;  for  whatever  has 
^  relation  to  the  Church  may  be  considered  in  that  light,  since 

*  one  faith  is  conceived  and  bom  of  another  in  a  mode,  which 
'  bears  a  close  analogy  to  generation.     Hence  it  is  common  in 

*  the  Word  to  speak  of  developements  in  the  Church  under 
^  the  figures  of  conceptions,  births,  offspring,  infants,  children, 


*  *  Arcana  Calcttia,'  No«.  502,  808,  and  1,268. 
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^  sons,  daaghters,  young  men,  etc    The  Prophets  abound  in 

*  such  expressions.'* 

In  Cain,  Abel,  Enoch,  Seth,  Enos,  Methuselah,  Lamech, 
he  therefore  asks  us  not  to  think  of  individuals,  but  of  condi- 
tions and  pauses  in  the  decline  of  the  Adamic  Church. 

He  describes  the  destruction  of  the  degenerate  Adamites 
as  a  result  of  the  derangement  of  their  curious  respiration — 

^  Internal  Respiration  by  degrees  ceased,  and  with  those 
^  whose  minds  were  a  prey  to  direful  phantasies,  it  became  so 
^changed,  that  they  were  no  longer  capable  of  expressing 
^  any  but  the  most  deformed  ideas. 

^  It  was  shewn  me,  that  the  Internal  Respiration,  which 

*  proceeded  from  the  navel  towards  the  interior  region  of  the 
^  breast,  retired  towards  the  region  of  the  back  and  towards 
'  the  abdomen,  thus  outwards  and  downwards.  Inmiediately 
^  before  the  Flood  scarce  any  Internal  Respiration  existed.  At 
'  last  it  was  annihilated  in  the  breast,  and  its  subjects  were 
^  choked  or  suffocated.  In  those  who  survived  External  Respi- 
^  ration  was  opened. 

^  With  the  cessation  of  Internal  Respiration  immediate 
^  intercourse  with  Angels,  and  the  instant  and  instinctive  per- 

*  ception  of  Truth  and  Falsehood  were  lost't 

Swedenborg  tells  us,  he  visited  the  Hells  of  the  Antedilu- 
vians who  thus  perished — ^  under  safe  guard  and  conduct  so 
^  that  they  could  not  do  me  the  least  harm. 

*  They  are  covered  with  a  misty  rock — an  effect  from  their 
^  direful  phantasies  and  persuasions — and  by  it  are  separated 

*  from  the  rest  of  the  Hells,  and  kept  out  of  the  World  of 

*  Spirits.  They  are  continually  trying  to  escape,  but  are 
^  withheld,  for  they  are  of  such  a  character,  that  their  influence 
^  affects  those  they  encounter  with  a  stupor,  which  leaves  them 

*  uncertain  whether  they  are  dead  or  alive.     Unless  the  Lord 


•  'Arcana  CadeHia,'  Nos.  339  and  3,240. 
t  '  Jreana  GeU$tia,'  Nos.  607  and  1,120. 
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*  by  His  coming  into  the  flesh  had  freed  the  World  of  Spirits 
*from  the  wicked  Antediluvian  Crew,  Mankind  must  have 

*  perished ;  for  no  Spirit  could  have  remained  with  Man,  and 
'yet  Man  cannot  live  a  single  moment  imless  Spirits  and 
^  Angels  be  associated  with  him. 

'  Their  highest  delight  is  to  hold  one  another  in  subjection, 

*  and  as  it  were  to  murder.  They  are  possessed  with  an  un- 
^  governable  passion  for  destruction,  and  this  is  what  makes 
*•  them  bum  to  escape. 

*  When  I  approached  the  rock  under  which  they  are  hid,  I 

*  felt  very  cold  in  the  lower  part  of  my  back.  I  talked  with 
^  them  about  their  persuasions,  and  asked  what  they  believed 
^  concerning  the  Lord  during  their  life  on  earth.  They  said, 
^they  had  thought  much  about  God,  but  came  to  the  con- 
^  elusion,  that  He  had  no  existence,  and  that  themselves  were 
^  gods ;  and  that  they  had  confirmed  themselves  in  such  ideas 

*  by  dreams.'  * 

Here  are  a  few  particulars  about  another  set  of  the  same 
race — 

*  Some  of  those  who  survived  the  Flood  were  with  me. 
At  first  I  felt  their  presence  as  gentle,  but  it  was  given  me 
to  know,  that  they  were  inwardly  wicked.  They  exhaled  a 
sphere  like  that  of  a  corpse,  so  tliat  the  Spirits  who  were 
with  me  fled  away.  They  thought  themselves  so  subtle, 
that  no  one  could  perceive  what  they  thought.  I  discoursed 
with  them  about  the  Lord,  asking  them  whether  they  ex- 
pected Him  as  their  fathers  did.  They  replied,  that  they 
represented  the  Lord  to  themselves  as  an  old  man  with 
a  grey  beard  who  was  holy,  and  that  by  connection  with 
Him  they  should  become  holy  and  bearded  likewise.  Hence 
arose  the  superstitious  notions  about  beards,  which  prevailed 
amongst  their  posterity.     An  Angel  approaching  at  this 


*    Arrana  CfdetUa,'  Nan.  311  and  1.265-72. 
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'  moment,  they  were  unable  to  endure  his  presence,  and  they 

*  passed  away.'  * 

(>f  some  of  the  better  sort  he  says — 

*  1  have  conversed  with  the  tliird  generation  of  the  Most 

*  Ancient  Church.  They  said,  that  during  their  abode  in  the 
'  world,  tli(»y  expected  the  Lord  to  come  and  save  the  whole 
^  Human  Race ;  and  that  it  was  a  proverb  among  them,  that 
'  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  should  trample  on  the  Serpent's 

*  Head.     For  tliis  reason,  it  was  their  chiefest  joy  to  have 

*  children :  they  loved  their  married  partners  for  the  sake  of 
^  ofispring,  and  set  the  pleasures  of  wedlock  above  all  others. 

^  I  was  permitted  to  see  the  habitations  in  Heaven  of  those 
'  who  belonged  to  the  second  and  third  posterity  of  tliis  Most 
'  Ancient  Church.  They  are  very  magnificent,  extending  to 
^  a  great  length,  and  variegated  with  beautiful  colours,  sudi  as 

*  purple  and  blue.'  t 

In  tlic  early  days  of  the  Most  Ancient  Church  its  members 
were  removed  to  Heaven,  preserving  intact  the  relationships 
of  Earth— 

'  1  have  been  informed  by  the  Angels,  that  those  who  lived 
'  in  the  most  ancient  times,  live  at  this  day  in  the  Heavens,  in 
'  sepai'atc  Houses,  Families  and  Nations,  as  they  had  lived  on 

*  Earth,  and  that  scai'ce  any  one  of  a  House  is  wanting.'} 

Tlie  Ancient  Chirch. 

The  Deluge  was  not  a  flood  of  waters,  but  the  climax  of 
that  infernal  delusion  whereby  the  Serpent  seduced  Eve  and 
Kvo  Adam  ;  nor  was  the  havoc  of  the  Flood  universal,  but 
confined  strictly  to  that  portion  of  the  race  which  composed 
the  Most  Ancient  Chiu'ch.  It  is  true  that  in  Genesis  the 
IMuge  is  described  as  *  destroying  every  living  tiling  whidi 


*  'Arcana  <WtWm,'  No.  1,124. 

t  'Arcaiia  CteleMin,'  Nos.  1,123  and  1,110. 

t  *  />€  A^nore  Conjuijiuli,^  No.  205. 
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*  waa  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  men  and  cattle, 

*  creeping  things  and  fowl  of  heaven/  but  says  Swedenborg, 

*  the  Earth  does  ii»)t  there  mean  the  whole  habitable  globe,  but 
'  only  those  who  were  of  the  Church.'* 

Li  the  course  of  the  decline  of  the  ilost  Ancient  Church 
provision  was  made  for  the  institution  of  a  new  Church.  The 
Adamites  in  their  prime  had  no  systematic  theology ;  seeing 
in  Humanity  and  in  Nature  the  Divine  Manifestation,  they 
had  no  need  to  register  truth  in  documents;  but  as  with 
the  loss  of  innocence,  their  instant  and  instinctive  perception 
of  truth  became  impaired,  some  attempted  to  replace  im- 
mediate revelation  by  the  memory  of  what  had  been  8een.'\ 
'  The  first  w^ho  thus  transferred  tnith  from  perception  to 
'  record  was  the  generation  of  Cain ;  afterwanis  what  Cain 
'  collected  was  reduced  to  doctrine  by  Enoch  ;   but  as  the 

*  doctrine  was  of  no  use  at  that  time,  and  was  only  intended 

*  for  posterity,  therefore  it  is  written,  '  Plnoch  was  not,  for 
' '  God  took  him.'  'J  By  means  of  Cain  and  Enoch  a  series 
of  Sacred  Scriptures  were  provided  for  the  use  of  the  futiu'e 
Church. 

These  Scriptures  are  described  by  Swedenborg  as  forming 
an  Ancient  Word  consisting  of  History  and  Prophecies.  The 
History  was  called  *  The  ^Var8  of  Je/wvahj*  and  the  Prophecies 
'  The  Enunciations.^     Our  Author  writes — 

'  Concerning  this  Ancient  Word,  which  existed  in  Asia 
'  before  the  Israelitish  Word,  it  is  worth  while  to  mention. 


*  'Arcana  ('(clejttia,'  No.  CO'i. 

t  '  It  is  a  ven*  difTerent  tiling  to  know  what  is  pood  and  true  by  Percep- 
'  tion.  and  to  luarn  it  by  means  of  Doctrine.  They  wlio  know  by  Perception 
'  are  in  no  need  <»f  the  knowledge  acquired  in  tlie  way  of  BVBtematized  Doc- 
'  trines,  any  more  than  he  who  can  think  correctly  has  occasion  to  be  taught 
*  by  the  niles  of  art,  by  which  indeed  his  thinking  faculty  would  be  impaired, 
'  like  that  of  those  who  obscure  their  intellect  with  the  dust  of  the  Schools.' — 
'Arcanrt  fWlfstia,'  No.  621. 

i  'Arcana  C/rleMia/  No.  000. 

z  2 
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that  it  is  Btill  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Tartary.  I  have  conversed  with  Spirits  and  Angels,  who 
came  from  Tartary,  who  said  they  possess  a  Word,  and 
have  possessed  it  from  Ancient  Times ;  that  their  worship  is 
governed  by  it,  and  that  it  consists  of  mere  correspondences : 
they  said,  that  it  contains  *  The  Booh  of  Jasher^^*  and  '  The 
*  Wars  of  Jehovah^  and  *  The  Enunciations^ \  When  I  read 
to  them  the  words  quoted  from  thence  by  Moses,  they 
examined  whether  they  were  extant  in  their  Word,  and 
they  found  them :  from  which  circumstance  it  is  very  clear 
to  me,  that  the  Old  Word  is  still  in  existence  amongst  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  they  said  that  they  wor- 
ship Jehovah ;  some  as  an  invisible,  and  some  as  a  visible 
GU)d.  Moreover,  they  relate,  that  they  do  not  suflFer  foreigners 
to  come  among  them,  except  the  Chinese,  with  whom  they 
cultivate  peace,  because  the  Emperor  of  China  is  from  their 
country;  and  further,  that  they  are  so  populous,  that  they 
do  not  believe  any  country  in  the  world  is  more  so ;  which  is 
very  credible,  from  the  wall  so  many  miles  long,  which  the 
Chinese  formerly  built  as  a  defence  against  their  invasions. 
^  Seek  for  the  Ancient  Word  in  China,  and  peradventure 
*  you  may  find  it  there  among  the  Tartars.' J 


*  Mentioned  in  Joshua  z.  12,  13,  and  2  Samuel  i.  17, 18. 
t  Mentioned  by  Moses  in  Numbers  zzi.  14, 15,  and  27-30. 

X  'Apocalypse  Revealed^*  No.  11 ;  *  Sacred  Scripture^*  Nos.  101-103;  and 
•Arcana  GeUttia,'  Nos.  2,686  and  2,894-2,898. 

This  curious  statement  he  repeats  in  the  last  work  he  published,  the 
•Vera  Chrittiana  HeUffiOj*  in  1772,  saying — 

*  I  am  at  liberty  to  state,  that  the  Ancient  Word  which  was  in  Asia  before 
'  the  Israelitish  Word  is  still  preserred  among  the  people  of  Great  Tartary. 

*  I  have  been  further  informed  by  the  Angels  that  the  first  chapters  of 
'  Genesis,  which  treat  of  the  Creation,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  of  the  Garden  of 
*  Eden,  and  of  their  children  and  posterity  to  the  Flood,  are  contained  in  that 
'  Word,  and  were  copied  from  it  by  Moses. 

'Th«  Angels  likewise  said,  that  that  Word  is  itill  preserred  in  Heaveii, 
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The  Inheritors  of  these  primeval  Scriptures,  and  their 
bearers  to  the  outlying  World  were  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Most  Ancient  Church  which  escaped  the  Deluge,  and  were 
described  as  Noah.  Their  character  and  fewness  were  thus 
depicted  to  Swedenborg — 

^  There  appeared  to  me  a  narrow  confined  apartment,  and, 
^  the  door  being  opened,  there  was  presented  a  tall  and  slender 
^  man,  clothed  in  garments  of  intense  whiteness.  I  wondered 
^  who  he  was,  till  I  was  informed,  that  a  man  clothed  in  white 

*  signified  those  who  were  called  Noah,  and  who  were  the  seed 

*  of  the  Ancient  Church — the  Church  after  the  Flood.     They 

*  were  thus  represented  because  they  were  few.'  * 

By  Noah  the  light  of  the  Church  was  diflfused  *  far  and 

*  wide  around  the  land  of  Canaan '  t  among  the  Grentiles — the 
same  animal  or  bestial  stock  out  of  which  the  Adamic  Church 
had  been  created ;  for,  it  is  to  be  carefully  noted,  that  Adam 
was  only  a  fraction  of  the  Human  Race.  Swedenborg  lays 
down  the  principle,  that — 

*  When  a  new  Church  is  established  by  the  Lord,  seldom, 
^  if  ever,  is  it  constituted  amongst  those,  who  formed  the  old 

*  Church :  it  is  transferred  to  the  Gentiles. 

'  Such  was  the    case  when   the    Most  Ancient   Church 

*  perished;  the  Ancient  Church  was  then  raised  up  among 
^  the  Gentiles,  amongst  those  who  had  heretofore  been  in  no 

*  Church.'  t 

There  never  existed  such  persons  as  Noah,  Shem,  Ham, 
Japheth,  and  Canaan.     These  names  we  are  merely  to  regard 


*  and  id  in  uso  among  the  Anoiento  there,  who  were  in  poMesaion  of  it  daring 
'  their  ahode  on  earth.*    No.  279. 

Among  Swedenborg*!  disciples  I  have  never  heard  of  any  disposed  to 
trust  him  so  fiir  as  to  go  exploring  under  his  adyice,  *  Seek  for  the  Andent 

*  Word  in  China,  and  peradrenture  you  may  find  it  there  among  the  Tartars.' 

•  'Arcana  CoeUiHa,'  Nos.  788,  1,125;  see  also  407,  468,  580,  and  1,140. 
t  'Arcana  OoeiegHa,*  No.  1,140.  t  'Arcama  CkduAa,'  No.  2,896. 
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as  personifications  of  spiritual  conditions  in  the  Ancient 
Church,  which,  in  common  with  every  other  Church,  con- 
tained meiubers — 

In  true  Internal  Worship  signified  by  Shem, 
In  corrupt  Internal  Worship  signified  by  Ham, 
In  true  External  Worship  signified  by  Japheth,  and 
In  corrupt  External  Worship  signified  by  Canaan. 
By  Noah  nothing  else  was  meant,  than  the  Ancient  Church  in 
general,  comprehending,  as  a  parent,  all  the  rest.  * 

From  the  Noachian  centre  in  Canaan  the  Ancient  Church 
spread  over  ^Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
*  Lybia,  Egypt,  Philisthea,  even  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  through 
^  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  on  each  side  of  the  Jordau/f  I^^ 
area  thus  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  Adamic  Church. 

The  people  of  the  Ancient  Church  were  of  a  genius 
altogether  diverse  from  that  of  the  Most  Ancient.  The 
peculiarity  of  Adam  was,  that  his  Will  was  superior  to  his 
Intellect,  that  his  Understanding  was  the  instrument  of  his 
Affections,  that  his  Love  gave  the  impulse  which  his  Wisdom 
passively  carried  into  effect.  As  long  as  his  Heart  beat  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Will  this  state  was  the  perfection  of 
bliss,  but  when  Pride  betrayed  Adam  his  destruction  became 
inevitable ;  for  his  Understanding  being  subject  to  his  Will 
and  the  mere  executor  of  its  Rotates,  there  was  no  means 
whereby  resistance  to  Evil  could  be  offered.  AVhen  our 
Feelings  go  astray  we  are  corrected  by  Intelligence,  when 
our  Understanding  is  at  fault  our  Heart  sometimes  proves 
wiser  than  our  Head;  but  in  Adam  Heart  and  Head  were 
in«<»parably  united,  and  hurried  irretrievably  to  a  common 
perdition.  { 


*  'Arcana  CoeUitia,*  Nos.  1,140  and  1,238. 
t  Arcana  OoeUstia,'  No«».  1,238  and  2,385. 
t  'Arcami  f.kehitia,'  N.».  '.>27. 
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To  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  catastrophe,  *the   Lord 

*  ordained,  that  the  Human  Will  should  be  separated  from  the 

*  Intellect,'  so  that  henceforth  truth  received  from  without  by 
the  Understanding  might  effect  tlie  redemption  of  refractory 
and  vicious  Affections.  The  Divine  promise  made  after  the 
Deluge,  "I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for' 
"  Man's  sake,  neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  every  living 
"  thing,  as  I  have  done,"  is  interpreted  by  Swedenborg  into 
a  consequence  of  this  separation  of  Thought  from  Impulse. 
In  illustration  of  the  present  independence  of  the  Will  and  the 
Understanding  he  cites  his  own  experience — 

'  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  distinct  than  these  two 

*  parts.     This  I  was  enabled  to  perceive  clearly  by  the  Intelli- 

*  gence  of  iVngels  and  Spirits  entering  by  influx  into  the  left 
'  side  of  the  Head  or  Brain,  and  their  Will  into  the  right 
'  side :  the  same  division  extends  to  the  left  and  right  fiide«  of 
'  the  Face.  Wlien  Good  Spirits  enter,  they  flow  softly  and 
'  sweetly  like  the  most  refreshing  aura ;  when  Evil  Spirits 
'  enter,  they  rush  as  a  turbulent  flood,  their  phantasies  and 
'  direful  persuasions  passing  into  the  left  side  of  the  Brain,  and 
'  their  lusts  into  the  right.'  * 

The  Ancient  Church  extending  over  so  many  kingdoms 
embraced  many  races  who  entertained  neither  a  uniform  creed 
nor  practised  a  uniform  worship.  Love  to  God  and  Man  was 
in  their  eyes  the  sum  of  religion,  and  differences  of  opinion 
and  varieties  of  ceremonial  were  held  as  of  no  account. 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Charity  was  the  doctrine  which  prevailed 
'  in  the  Ancient  Churches,  and  that  doctrine  conjoined  them 


•  *  Arcana  Ccdestia^^  No.  641.  Swedenborg  in  his  ascription  of  the  right 
side  of  tho  Brain  to  tho  Will  and  of  tho  left  to  the  Understanding,  is  at 
singular  variance  with  tho  facts  of  Science.  Those  who  least  respect  tho 
teachings  of  Phrenology  yet  willingly  concede,  that  the  Forehead  is  the  seat 
of  Intelligence  and  the  crown  and  back  of  the  Head  are  the  region  of  the 
Will  and  its  Affections. 
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all  and  out  of  Beveral  made  one ;  for  ihey  admowledged  aa 
Churchmen  ail  who  lived  in  the  good  of  charity  and  called 
them  brethren,  howsoever  thej  mi^t  differ  aa  to  troths. 

^  In  the  tratha  of  £uth  one  instmcted  the  other,  which 
instmction  thej  reckoned  amongst  their  works  of  charity; 
neither  were  they  indignant  if  one  did  not  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  another,  for  they  knew  that  one  can  only  receive 
sach  tmth  as  is  in  correspondence  with  his  goodness. 

^  Such  being  the  character  of  the  Andent  Churches,  the 
members  thereof  were  interior  men,  and  in  consequence  of 
being  interior  they  were  wise ;  for  they  who  are  in  diarity 
abide  as  to  their  minds  in  Heaven,  in  assodation  with  Angels 
of  kindred  spirit,  and  are  wise,  as  Angels  are  wise,  from  the 
Divine  Presence. 

^  The  case  is  altogether  otherwise  with  those  who  are  prin- 
dpled  in  mere  doctrinals,  and  not  in  charity.  These  dispute  on 
every  subject,  and  condemn  all  without  distinction  whose  senti- 
ments, or  as  they  term  it  beliefs  do  not  accord  with  their  own.'* 
The  inferiority  of  the  Andent  to  the  Most  Ancient  Church 
was  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  affected  by  the  External  World.  To  the  Most 
Ancient  Church  every  object  revealed  its  ori^  proximately 
in  Mind,  and  essentially  in  Deity.  Of  this  quick  and  instinctive 
perception  of  causes  within  appearances  the  Andent  Church 
was  destitute ;  but  its  members  were  not  therefore  ignorant  or 
careless  of  the  symbolism  of  Nature ;  quite  the  reverse  was 
their  case.  The  Outer  World  did  not  indeed  discover  to  them 
at  a  glance  the  secret  of  its  being,  but  from  the  traditions 
collected  by  Enoch  and  his  associates,  they  learned  the  relation 
of  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  their  chief  intellectual  delight 
was  to  pursue  into  their  ramifications  the  correspondences 
existing  between  Grod  and  Mind  and  Matter. 


•  *Artana  CodaUia,'  Nos.  6,628,  29. 
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^  The  knowledge  of  correBpondencea  was  held  In  the  highest 
^  esteem  by  the  Ancients,  and  was  styled  the  science  of  sciences. 
^  All  their  treatises  were  written  according  to  its  rules.  The 
^  Book  of  Job,  which  was  a  book  of  the  Ancient  Church,  is 

*  full  of  correspondences.  The  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians 
^  and  the  oldest  fables  of  the  Greeks  are  nothing  but  corres- 
^  pondences  set  in  series.  The  science  of  the  Ancients  was 
^  thus  altogether  different  from  the  later  developements  of 
^  thought  called  philosophy.  Such  systems  as  Aristotle^s  were 
^  altogether  foreign  and  unknown  to  the  Ancients.'  * 

^The  Ancients  knew  what  was  signified  by  animab  and 
^  trees  of  every  kind,  what  by  mountains  and  hills,  springs  and 
^  rivers,  what  by  the  sim,  moon,  and  stars.  In  accordance  with 
^  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  their  devotion  they  resorted  to 
'  mountains  and  hiUs,  groves  and  gardens,  to  perform  their 
^  worship.  For  the  same  reason  they  consecrated  fountainS| 
^  turned  their  faces  to  the  East  in  prayer,  and  placed  images 
^  of  horses,  oxen,  lambs,  fishes,  and  serpents,  in  their  streets, 
^  houses,  and  temples,  that  they  might  recall  to  their  memories 
^  the  sacred  things  they  signified.'  t 

Luxuriating  in  this  symbolism,  and  blest  in  abounding 
charity,  the  glory  of  the  Ancient  Church  is  variously  described 
in  the  Scriptures.  Its  essential  unity,  beneath  superficial 
differences  of  ritual  and  opinion,  is  expressed  in  the  assertion^ 
^  The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech.' 
Ezekiel  speaks  of  the  Church  of  Tyre,  *  Thou  Eling  of  Tyrus 
^  sealest  up  the  sum,  ftill  of  wisdom  and  perfect  in  beauty* 

*  Thou  hast  been  in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God ;  every  precious 
^  stone  was  thy  covering ;  thou  wast  upon  the  holy  mountain 


*  *  Arcana  Ckdutia,'  Nob.  2,7S2,  8,021,  4,280,  4,966,  7,729,  and  10,856. 
'  Vera  CfhrMana  BeUgio,*  No.  201. 

t  *  Arcana  Calestia,*  Nos.  4,288  and  4,904.     '  Vera  ChritHana  BeUgio,* 
Nos.  205,  275,  291,  and  838.    *  Dimna  Frtrndeniia,'  No.  255. 
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^  of  Gh>d;  thou  hast  walked  np  and  down  in  llie  midst  of  the 
'  stones  of  fire;  thou  wast  perfect  in  thy  ways  from  the  day 
^  thou  wast  created,  till  iniquity  was  found  in  thee ;'  and  again 
the  same  IVophet  describes  the  great  Church  of  Assyria, 
^  Behold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  oedar  in  Lebanon  with  fair 
'branches  and  of  high  stature.  The  waters  made  him  great, 
'  the  deep  set  him  upon  high  with  her  rivers  running  round 
'  about  his  plants.  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests 
^in  his  boughs,  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
'  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow  dwelt  all 
'  great  nations.  The  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  could  not 
'hide  him:  the  fir  trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the 
'  chesnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the 
'garden  of  Grod  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty ;  and  all  the 
'trees  of  Eden  envied  him.'* 

The  decline  of  the  Ancient  Church  began  in  the  growth 
of  self-love  over  neighbourly  love,  and  of  worldly  care  and 
the  lust  of  the  flesh  over  delight  in  divine  and  heavenly  things. 
The  process  of  degradation  is  summarily  related  in  Genesis 
under  the  allegory  of  a  retreat  fi*om  the  East,t  a  settlement  in 
the  valley  of  Shinar,  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  with 
brick  and  slime,  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  builders.  The  Babylonish  love  of  power  sundered  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Churches,  subordinated  the  well-being  of 
the  many  to  the  pride  of  a  few,  transformed  peaceful  patri- 
archal communities  into  aristocracies  and  monarchies,!  and 
finally  into  gigantic  empires  for  the  double  purpose  of  aggres- 
sion and  defence. 


•  Oeneiis  xi.  1,  xui.  10 ;  Ezekid  xxviii.  12  to  15,  xxxi.  8  to  9.    8weden- 
borg'8  'Corcmw/  No.  41. 

t  *  The  Lord,  in  the  Bupremo  sense,  is  the  East  beoanso  He  is  the  Sun  of 
*  Heaven.'— *^lrcana  Coeleatia,'  Nos.  101,  6,097  and  9,668. 

♦  *  Arcana  Ordeitia,'  Nos.  7,364  and  10,814;  'Vera  Christiana  Beligio,' 
No.  9. 
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With  the  loss  of  lovo  the  Churches  gradually  lost  their 
intelligence ;  stupidity  kept  pace  with  selfishness.  Their  Scrip- 
tures were  neglected  and  then  disappeared,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  correspondences  degenerated  into  superstition  and 
dolatry,  and  in  the  Egyptian  Church  the  science  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  spiritual  with  the  natural  world  was  perverted 
into  magical  arts. 

'  Symbols  and  images  they  began  to  regard  as  divine  and 
holy,  not  knowing  that  their  ancestors  saw  nothing  sacred  in 
them.  To  some  they  bowed  the  knee,  some  they  kissed, 
some  they  decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons  as  children  do 
dolls  and  Papists  saints ;  of  some  they  made  household  gods, 
of  some  tutelar  demigods,  and  of  some  pythons  ;  some  again 
of  small  size  they  carried  in  their  hands ;  some  they  hugged 
in  their  bosoms,  caressed  and  whispered  petitions  to.  llius 
they  converted  heavenly  types  into  infernal,  and  the  divine 
things  of  Heaven  and  the  Church  into  idols. 

*  In  this  manner  arose  the  idolatries  which  filled  the  whole 
earth,  as  well  Asia  with  its  adjacent  islands,  as  Africa  and 
Europe.* 

*  The  vastation  and  consmnmation  of  the  Ancient  Churches 
are  described  throughout  the  Word  both  in  the  historic  and 
prophetic  parts;  the  consummation  of  the  Church  round  about 
Jordan  is  described  in  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah ;  that  of  the  Church  of  Canaan  in  the  slaughter  of  the 
Canaanites  by  the  Israelites;  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Egypt 
by  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.'f 


*  *  CoronU,*  No.  43,  and  'Divina  Providentia,*  No.  255.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact  that  fetish  worship  prevails  wherever  man 
is  a  savapre,  and  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  ahorigines  of  Australasia 
were  idolaters  by  the  perversion  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Ancient  Church. 
I  can  find  nothing  in  Swedenborg  which  gives  any  hint  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  any  rudimentary  notion  of  religion  among  the  animal  stock 
out  of  which  boUi  the  Adamic  and  the  Ancient  Churches  were  constituted. 

t  'Coronis:  No.  41. 
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Some  of  the  Heavens  and  Hells  of  the  Andent  Chorch 
were  visited  by  Swedenborg. 

^  The  Hells  for  the  most  part  consist  of  magicians,  who 
^  have  huts  and  homes  of  entertainment  scattered  up  and  down 
^  a  desert.  They  wander  about  with  staves  of  various  forms 
^  in  their  hands,  some  of  which  are  stained  with  necromantic 
^juices ;  by  them  they  exercise  the  arts  they  practised  on  earth 
^  by  the  abuse  of  correspondences,  by  phantasies,  by  persuasive 
^assurances  which  produce  miraculous  faith  and  works,  and 
^  also  by  exorcism,  incantation,  fascination  and  sorcery,  and 

*  several  other  infernal  contrivances,  whereby  they  present 
^illusory  appearances  as  if  they  were  real.  Their  hearts* 
^  greatest  delight  is  to  utter  prophecies  and  prognostications, 
^  and  to  be  resorted  to  as  Familiar  Spirits.  These  Satans  have 
^been  the  origin  of  various  enthusiasms  in  the  Christian 
^  World.'* 

The  Jewish  Church. 

We  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  Scriptures 
and  exchange  allegory  for  history,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  surprise  excited  by  Swedenborg's  interpretation  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis  will  not  be  exceeded  by  his  doctrine 
concerning  the  character  and  mission  of  the  Jews  '  chosen  by 
^  Jehovah  for  a  holy  people  unto  Himself  above  all  the  nations 

*  on  the  face  of  the  earth.'  Swedcnborg's  testimony  in  many 
of  its  parts  is  not  peculiar ;  similar  opinions  might  easily  be 
drawn  from  theologians  and  critics ;  but  his  theory  in  its  en- 
tirety, in  its  comprehensive  sweep  and  application  will,  I  think, 
be  confessed  original. 

Abraham  he  derives  from  a  degenerate  stock  of  the  An- 
cient Church  called  Heber,  existing  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  among  some  nations  of  Canaan,  who  worshipped  GU>d 
Schaddai  and  practised  animal  sacrifice  (a  practice  unknown 

•  'ArooMa  Cakttia,'  No«.  G,692  and  9,193;  'Corovut,*  Nofi.  41  to  45. 
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and  nndreamt  of  by  the  wiser  Ancients)  regarding  burnt 
offerings  as  the  most  sacred  and  essential  of  rites.  The 
immediate  ancestors  of  Abraham  had  declined  to  idolatry  as 
appears  from  the  farewell  speech  of  Joshua  to  Israel — '  Thus 

*  saith  Jehovah  God  of  Israel,  "  Your  fathers  dwelt  on  the 

*  "  other  side  of  the  flood  [Jordan]  in  old  time,  even  Terah, 

*  "  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor :  and  they 

*  "  served  other  gods.  .  .  .  Now,  therefore,  fear  Jehovah,  and 

*  "  serve  Him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth ;  and  put  away  the  gods 

*  "  tchich  your  fathers  served  on  the  other  side  of  theflood^  and 

*  "  in  Egypt;  and  serve  ye  Jehovah."  '*  Abraham  was  led 
from  the  idolatry  of  his  father^s  house  into  Canaan  and  intro- 
duced to  the  worship  of  one  God,  not  as  Jehovah,  but  as 
Schaddai ;  for  as  related  in  Exodus — '  God  spake  unto  Moses, 
'  and  said  unto  him,  '^  I  am  Jehovah ;  and  I  appeared  unto 
^ ''  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob  as  God  Schaddai, 

*  "  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  unto  them." '  f 

In  Abraham  the  Jewish  Church  began,  but  its  superficial 
life  was  extinguished  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt  when  the 
Israelites  lost  all  knowledge  of  representative  worship  and 
shared  in  the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians.  Under  Moses  they 
were  led  out  of  the  land  of  bondage,  taught  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  initiated  into  a  complex  legal  and  ceremonial 
life.  The  Bible  narrative  from  Abraham,  Swedenborg  accepts 
literally,  raising  no  questions  as  to  its  matter  of  fact  accuracy 
while  asserting  that  every  sentence,  yea  every  letter  and  iota, 
is  alive  with  spiritual  and  divine  meaning.  Nevertheless 
where  he  feels  a  difficulty  he  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  had  he  had  a  Bishop  Colcnso  to  answer,  there  is 
no  telling  what  concessions  he  might  have  made;  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  ass  expostulating  with  Balaam,  he  writes — 

^  It  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Balaam  as  if  the  ass  spoke  to 


•  '/ofAua/  zxiy.,  2,  14,  15.  f  '  ExoduB,'  ti.  2,  8. 
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'  him,  notwithstanding  the  ass  did  not  speak,  but  the  speech 
^  was  heard  as  if  proceeding  from  her.     This  I  have  ascer- 

*  tained  by  lively  experience ;  it  has  been  given  me  to  hear  as 
^  if  it  were  horses  speaking,  when  nevertheless  the  speech  was 

*  not  from  them,  but  as  if  it  were  fix)m  them.'  ♦ 

Again,  Joshua's  command,  ^^  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon 
^^  Gibeon,  and  thou.  Moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon"  he  gets 
over  thus — 

^  What  is  said  in  ^^  cTo^Aimi,"  that  the  Sun  stood  still  upon 
^  Gibeon  and  the  Moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon  appears  as  if 
'  historical,  but  it  is  prophetic,  being  quoted  from  the  ''  Book 
^^^of  Jasher^^  which  was  a  prophetic  book ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Is 
* "  not  this  written  in  the  *  Booh  ofJasherV  " 

^  The  same  may  also  appear  from  the  circumstance,  that 
^  this  miracle,  if  it  had  been  actually  accomplishe-d,  would  have 

*  inverted  the  whole  order  of  Nature,  which  is  not  the  case 

*  with  the  rest  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Word.'  f 

The  miracles  wrought  by  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  in  rivalry 
with  Moses  are  admitted  by  Swedenborg  to  have  been  real 
prodigies  eflFected  by  abuse  of  the  ancient  Science  of  Corres- 
pondences. Magical  arts  were  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Egypt,  and  the  deepest  magical  Hells  are  formed  of 
Egyptians.  \ 

Jacob  was  the  father  of  the  Jews,  and  in  Jacob's  character 
Swedenborg  finds  the  type  of  his  posterity.  In  his  vow  at 
Bethel,  '  If  God  will  be  with  me,  and  ^vill  keep  me  iu  this 


*  '  Xumheri'  xxii.  33;  *  Apoccdypais  ExpUcatOf*  No.  140. 

t  *  Joshua,*  X.  12,  14 ;  *Apocaltfpns  Bevdata^*  No.  63,  and  *Apocal»fpn$ 
*  Erplicata,*  No.  401 .  Swedenborg  here  forgets  the  retreat  of  the  shadow 
ten  degrees  backwartl  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  2  *  Kings,*  xx.  8,  11;  '/«<iiaA/ 
xxxviii.  7.  8. 

t  •  ArcatM  CrrltsHa;  Xo.  6,692. 
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'  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  mo  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to 
'  put  on,  80  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace, 
'  then  shall  Jehovah  be  my  God,  and  of  all  that  He  shall  give 
'  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  Him' — he  discovers  the 
mercenary  piety  of  the  whole  Jewish  race.*  In  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Israel  he  sees  nothing,  but  selfish  Jacob 
over  and  over  again ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the 

*  Arcatia  Coelestia^^  he  pursues  the  Jews  with  one  whip  of 
epithets  as  the  basest  of  mankind.  I  cannot  tiiist  myself  to 
re-produce  his  opinions  and  shall  therefore  in  a  short  series 
of  extracts  endeavour  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  multitude  of 
his  testimonies  concerning  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the 
chosen  people. 

Their  Worship  of  Jehovah, 

*  The  Israelites  were  kept  some  hundreds  of  years  in  Egjrpt 
'  where  they  were  reduced  to  such  ignorance,  that  they  lost 
'  the  knowledge  of  the  very  name  of  Jehovah,  f 

*  When  they  did  acknowledge  Jehovah  it  was  no  otherwise 
'  than  as  another  god  by  whom  they  might  be  distinguished 
'  from  the  Gentiles  and  become  great  and  pre-eminent  over 
'  surrounding  nations. 

^  With  the  mouth  the  Jews  confessed  one  God,  but  they 

*  did  not  80  own  Ilim  in  their  hearts.  More  than  the  Gentiles, 
'  they  believed  in  many  gods,  but  considered  Jehovah  the 
'  greatest,  because  He  could  work  greater  miracles ;  wherefore 
'  as  soon  as  miracles  ceased,  or  became  of  little  account  through 
'  frequency  and  familiarity,  tliey  instantly  resorted  to  idols. 
'  Headed  by  Aaron,  and  within  a  month  of  the  wonders  on 
'  Sinai,  they  were  worshipping  a  golden  calf. 


*  'Genesis,'  xxviii.,  19  to  22;   'Arcana  Ccflestia,'  No8.  3,667,  3,732,  and 
10,559. 

t  'Exodus,'  iii.,  12  to  14;  'Arcana  Ccflestia,'  No.  4.289-     Which  name, 
uddly  enough,  had  never  been  revealed  to  them  !     See  preceding  page,  349. 
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^  They  worshipped  Jehovah  merely  for  the  sake  of  miracles^ 
and  not  because  He  was  the  only  Grod ;  and  he  who  worships 
Grod  for  the  sake  of  miracles  alone,  worships  a  name,  and  not 
Gh>d,  and  falls  away  from  worship  as  often  as  he  does  not 
enjoy  what  he  desires. 

^  Thus  even  their  worship  of  Jehovah  was  idolatrous ;  for 
the  worship  of  a  name  only,  admitting  it  to  be  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  is  nothing  else  but  sheer  idolatry.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  say  they 
worship  Christ,  but  do  not  live  according  to  His  precepts. 

^  The  reason  why  it  is  said  of  Moses,  that  ^^  Jehovah  spake 
'^  unto  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend,"' 
is  because  He  appeared  to  him  in  human  form  adapted  to  the 
condition  of  Moses,  which  was  extemaL  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Angels,  that  Moses  saw  Jehovah  as  an  aged 
and  bearded  man  sitting  with  him.  Hence  also  the  Jews 
had  no  other  idea  of  Jehovah  than  as  of  a  very  old  man  with 
a  beard  as  white  as  snow,  who  could  do  miracles  above  other 
gods ;  but  not  that  He  was  most  holy,  for  they  had  no  notion 
of  what  holiness  was.*  * 

Their  Spiritual  Ignorance. 

'  The  Jews  were  m  plenary  ignorance  of  spiritual  things. 

*  They  were  rooted  in  no  truth  of  faith.    Of  the  Lord  and  His 

*  Kingdom  and  of  life  after  death  they  knew  actually  nothing. 

^  Whilst  in  external  worship  and  in  the  strict  observance 
^  of  rituals,  they  were  so  ignorant  of  everything  internal  as  to 

*  suppose,  that  there  was  no  life  beyond  the  body.  The  nature 
'  of  the  soul,  of  faith  in  the  Lord,  of  things  spiritual  and  celes- 
^  tial,  and  of  the  ftiture  life  was  utterly  unknown  to  them. 

^  When  man  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  recognize  no  life 


•  'Arcam  OotUtiia,*  Nob.  4,208,  4,311,  7,401,  4,847,  4,6d2,  10,566  and 
4,t90. 
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except  the  preseut,  ho  must  needs  discredit  the  existence  of 
internal,  spiritual  and  celestial  principles.  Such  are  all  thoso 
who  like  the  Jews  live  inimci-sed  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and 
the  world,  and  especially  in  filthy  avarice.  They  may  fre- 
quent synagogues  and  churches,  and  observe  established  fonna 
with  extreme  accuracy,  but  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  belief 
in  a  life  after  death,  their  worship  can  be  nothing  but  external 
like  a  shell  without  a  kernel,  or  a  tree  without  fruit,  or  even 
leaves. 

'  Whatever  may  be  the  acuteness,  or  the  scientific  reputation 
of  the  Jew,  he  can  have  no  concern  about  internal  things, 
because  his  quality  is  such,  that  he  believes  nothing  exists 
but  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes  and  feels  with  his  touch ; 
consequently  there  is  to  him  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell.  If 
he  were  told,  that  innnediately  after  death  he  will  enter  into 
another  life  in  which  he  will  see,  hear,  speak  and  touch,  with 
a  perfection  impossible  in  the  body,  he  would  reject  the 
information  as  a  paradox  or  phantasy.^* 

Their  Avarice. 

'  The  Jews  are  the  most  avaricious  of  nations,  and  avarice 
like  theirs,  which  prizes  gold  and  silver,  not  for  the  sake  of 
use  but  for  the  mere  lust  of  possession,  is  an  affection  the 
most  earthly,  and  di*aws  the  mind  altogether  uito  the  body 
and  immerses  it  therein,  and  closes  the  interior  faculties  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  is  impossible  for  anything  of  the  faith 
or  love  of  Heaven  to  enter.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  much 
they  are  mistaken,  who  think  the  Church  will  again  pass  to 
Israel.  It  would  be  an  easier  matter  to  convert  stones  than 
Jews  to  faith  in  the  Lord. 

'  In  Jewish  avarice  is  not  only  love  of  the  world,  but  also 
*  self-love,  and  indeed  the  most  filthy  self-love ;  for  with  the 
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^  flordidl  J  aTaricions,  money  is  not  loved  for  ostentation  nor  for 
'  Inxmy.  It  is  a  love  altogether  earthly^  having  nothing  for 
^  ita  end  bat  money,  wherein  it  feela  itself  to  be  above  all  others, 
'  not  in  act  hut  in  ability.  Sach  avarice  b  the  lowest  and  vilest 
'  form  of  self-love,  and  contrary  to  all  goodne^  whatsoever. 
^  Hence  they  are  in  such  thick  darkness  that  they  cannot  by 
^  any  means  see  what  is  good  and  tme  or  comprehend  how  life 
'  is  possible  after  the  death  of  the  body,  and  in  heart  deride 
^  those  who  look  for  immortalitv.     The  Jews  have  been  in 

*  this  case  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore  no  spiritual  truth 

*  was  revealed  to  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  Old  Testament.'* 

Their  Pride  and  Cruelty. 

*  The  Israelites  whilst  outwardly  holy  were  inwardly  filthy 
and  defiled,  full  of  self-love  and  love  of  the  world,  thus  of 
contempt,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  avarice,  rapine  and  the  like. 

*  The  Hells  are  nothing  but  self-love  and  love  of  the  world, 
and  these  have  been  the  loves  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest 
times ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  regarded  all  other  nations 
as  vile  and  as  of  no  account  whatever  beside  themselves. 
Hence  the  Lord  said  to  them,  "  Ye  arc  of  yoiu:  father  the 
"  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do." 

^  This  contempt  for  others  exists  in  the  Jews  at  this  day, 
but  as  they  lead  a  precarious  life  in  the  lands  of  strangers 
they  hide  it  deep  within  themselves. 

^  What  was  the  nature  of  the  lusts  and  phantasies  of  the 
Jews  no  one  can  know,  who  has  not  had  some  conversation 
with  them  in  the  other  life;  and  this  was  granted  me  in 
order  that  I  might  learn.  In  the  Spiritual  World  I  have 
occasionally  discoursed  with  them.  They  love  themselves 
and  worldly  wealth  more  than  any  people ;  and  moreover 
supremely  dread  the  loss  of  self-honour  and  of  gain.     Ac- 


«  'Areana  Oudutia*  Nor.  4,293,  4,459,  8,801,  and  4,750-51. 
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cordingly,  at  this  day  as  of  old,  they  despise  others  in  com- 
parison with  themselves,  and  by  the  most  intense  assiduity 
acquire  money ;  besides,  they  are  timid. 

*  The  Israelites  more  than  any  people  were  of  such  a 
nature,  that  as  soon  as  they  observed  anything  unfriendly, 
even  amongst  those  to  whom  they  were  allied,  they  believed 
it  lawful  to  treat  them  cruelly,  and  not  only  to  kill  themy 
but  to  expose  their  bodies  to  birds  and  beasts.  .  •  •  There- 
fore they  could  not  believe  otherwise,  than  that  Jehovah 
entertained  hatred,  and  was  angry,  wrathful  and  furious. 
This  is  the  reason  why  in  the  Word,  Jehovah  is  so  de- 
scribed; for  according  to  man's  quality,  so  the  Lord  appears 
to  him. 

*  The  Jews  were  so  cruel  and  such  beasts,  that  they  per- 
ceived delight  after  slaying  their  enemies  in  battle  to  leave 
them  unburied  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts. 

^  I  once  saw  a  large  mortar,  and  standing  by  it  a  man 
with  an  iron  pestle,  who  from  phantasy  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  pounding  men  in  it,  and  torturing  them  in  a  dreadful 
manner.  This  he  did  with  great  delight :  the  deUght  was 
communicated  to  me,  that  I  might  know  its  quality  and 
quantity ;  it  was  an  infernal  delight.  The  Angels  told  me, 
that  such  was  the  ruling  delight  of  the  posterity  of  Jacob, 
and  that  they  perceived  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  treat 
the  nations  with  cruelty,  to  expose  them  when  slain  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  and  birds,  to  cut  them  alive  with 
saws  and  axes,  to  send  them  through  the  brick-kiln,*  and  to 
dash  their  children  to  the  ground.'f 


♦  *  And  David  gathered  all  the  people  together,  and  went  to  lUbhah,  and 
'  fonght  against  it,  and  took  it.  And  he  brought  forth  the  people  that  were 
'  therein,  and  put  them  under  saws,  and  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under 
*  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln:  and  thus  he  did 
'  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  So  David  and  all  the  people 
'  returned  unto  Jerusalem.'* — 2  ^Samael^*  xii.  29 — 31. 

t  'Arcana  Ccdetih,'  Nos.  10,429,  4,293,  3,605,  908  and  5.057. 
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In  what  sense  the  Jews  were  chosen. 

The  astonished  reader  will  be  ready  to  inquire,  On  what 
principle  does  Swedenborg  account  for  the  choice  by  Jehovah 
of  '  this  worst  of  nations'  for  His  Church? 

In  the  first  place  he  denies,  that  they  were  chosen — 

*  They  were  not  elected,  but  only  accepted  to  represent 
*  Heaven  and  the  Church. 

'  The  posterity  of  Jacob  were  urgent  to  represent  the 
Church,  and,  because  of  their  urgency,  were  received,  but 
not  chosen. 

*  Who  at  this  day  does  not  believe  that  the  Church  existed 
in  the  Jewish  nation,  yea,  that  the  Jews  were  chosen  and: 
loved  above  all  peoples?  and  this  chiefly  because  so  many 
miracles  were  wrought  among  them,  because  so  many  pro- 
phets were  sent  to  them,  and  because  they  had  the  Word. 
Yet  the  Israelites  had  in  them  nothing  of  the  Church,  for 
tliere  was  among  them  no  charity,  nor  indeed  did  they  know 
what  true  charity  was.  They  were  also  void  of  faith  in  tho 
Lord ;  they  knew  that  He  was  to  come,  but  they  supposed . 
that  He  would  raise  them  above  all  the  universe ;  and  because 
tliis  was  not  done,  they  altogether  rejected  Him,  being  un- 
willing to  know  anything  of  His  Heavenly  Kingdom. 

*  He  who  is  ignorant,  that  interior  things  constitute  tlio 
Church,  and  not  exterior  things  without  interior,  caimot 
know  otherwise  than  that  the  Jews  were  chosen  and  also 
loved  by  Jehovah  more  than  all  other  nations,  hut  the  case 
was  altogether  otherwise;  tliey  were  received  because  they 
pressed  to  be  received. 

'  Every  one  who  thinks  somewhat  more  deeply  than  com- 
mon may  know,  that  by  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  which  the  Word  so  frequently  testifies  should  bo 
blessed  above  all  nations  and  peoples,  is  not  meant  the  Jews ; 
for  compared  with  other  races,  they  were  least  of  all  endowed 
with  the  love  of  God  luid  the  neighbour. 
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*  They  who  know  nothing  concerning  the  internal  sense  of 

*  the  Word  cannot  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  Jews  were 

*  elected  in  preference  to  other   nations,  even   as  the  Jews 

*  themselves  believed ;  also,  from  many  promises  in  the  Word, 

*  that  they  will  be  again  elected  and  restored  to  Canaan.  But 
'  the  Word  has  a  spiritual  sense,  and  in  that  sense  by  Israel  is 

*  not  meant  Israel,  nor  by  Jacob  Jacob,  nor  by  Judah  Judah, 
^  but  by  those  persons  are  understood  the  principles,  which  they 

*  represent.      The  Jews  themselves  were  the  wickedest  and 

*  vilest  of  nations  and  will  never  be  restored  to  Canaan.'* 

TJie  Jexcs  as  Representatives , 

The  Ancient  Church  had  passed  away  into  idolatry,  and  as 
the  material  for  a  Heal  Church  had  perished  from  the  world, 
a  Keprescntative  Church  was  raised  up  as  a  substitute.  For 
this  office  the  Jews  had  unique  qualifications. 

*  By  reason  of  their  very  lusts  the  Jews  were  capable  above 

*  all  other  nations  of  being  held  in  holy  externals  w^hilst  utterly 

*  destitute  of  holy  internals.     This  appears  from  what  is  told 

*  of  them  in  the  Word.     iVfter  punishment  they  could  exhibit 

*  a  degree  of  outward   humiliation  impossible  to   any  other 

*  people ;  for  they  could  He  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  whole 
'  days,  roll   in  the  dust,  mourn  for  days  together,  going  in 

*  sackcloth  and  tattered  ganiicnts  with  ashes  sprinkled  on  their 

*  heads,  fasting  without  intennission,  and  bursting  into  bitter 

*  weeping.  This  all  the  w  hile  was  merely  the  effect  of  bodily 
'  and  earthly  love,  and  the  fear  of  losuig  pre-eminence  and 
'  wealth.     Nothing  internal  affected  them,  for  they  knew  not, 

*  neither  were  they  willing  to  know  any  thing  internal,  such 

*  as,  that  there  is  a  life  after  death  and  eternal  salvation. 

*  More  than  any  people  in  the  universal  orb  of  earths  the 

*  Jews  could  fast,  lie  on  the  earth,  roll  in  ashes,  and  mourn  for 
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dajB  together,  nor  demt  undl  Aey  got  what  ihey  wmnted; 
hot  this  obstinacy  was  only  for  the  sake  of  tbemaelTea  and 
arose  from  the  most  ardent  self4oTe  and  love  of  the  world, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of  Grod.  •  •  •  Hence  m  the  other 
life  the  Jewish  nation  is  in  HeD,  except  a  few  who  have 
been  principled  in  good,  and  except  thdr  infeuits. 

'  It  was  the  pecoliar  genins  of  the  Jews  to  worship  external 
things  as  holy  and  divine  without  any  sense  of  internal  hofi- 
ness  and  diyinity ;  thns  to  adore  their  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  and  Moses  and  David  as  deities,  and  to  account 
as  holy  and  divine  every  stone  and  piece  of  wood  included 
in  their  ritual,  as  the  ark  and  the  tables  therein,  the  lamp, 
the  altar,  the  garments  of  Aaron,  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  afterwards  the  temple.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  more  than 
others  they  could  place  Divine  Worship  in  things  outside 
themselves,  and  thereby  act  the  Representative  of  a  Churdi, 
they  were  accepted  for  that  purpose.'* 

Bqpregentation  independent  of  Character. 

Swedenborg  is  very  careful  in  cautioning  us  against  the 
opinion,  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  anything  but  a  Sepre- 
sentative  Church.  The  Real  Church  exists  alone  in  those  who 
love  God  and  their  neighbour,  and  of  such  love  the  Jews  were 
destitute — 

^  Such  has  perpetually  been  the  quality  of  that  nation. 
^  Let  not  any  one  then  suppose,  that  there  was  any  Church 
'amongst  them,  but  only  the  Representative  of  a  Church; 
'  still  less  that  they  were  chosen  in  preference  to  others  for 

*  their  goodness.'t 

We  are  therefore  in  some  sense  to  look  at  the  Jews  in  the 
Bible  as  we  do  at  actors  and  actresses  in  a  theatre  playing  as 


♦  'Arcana  CoeUttia,'  No«.  4,293,  10,430  and  8,588. 
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kings  and  queens  and  great  people.  In  themselves,  the  Jews 
were  a  low  rabble,  but  their  baseness  was  no  disqualification 
for  their  representation  of  great  parts. 

*  In  representations  the  character  of  the  representative  was 

*  of  no  account,  but  only  the  principle  represented ;  wherefore 

*  things  divine,  celestial  and  spiritual  were  expressed  not  only 

*  by  persons,  but  by  articles  inanimate,  as  by  Aaron's  gar- 
^  ments,  by  the  ark  and  altar,  by  oxen  and  sheep  sacrificed, 
^  by  bread  and  oil  and  frankincense. 

*  Hence  Kings,  good  and  bad  alike,  represented  the  Lord's 

*  wisdom,  and  Priests,  good  and  bad  alike.  His  love,  so  long 

*  as  they  conformed  to  the  laws  set  down  for  their  several 

*  parts.     The  High  Priest  might  be  the  most  impure  of  man- 

*  kind  and  at  heart  an  idolator,  but  if  he  washed  himself  with 

*  water,  ministered  in  pontifical  vestments,  stood  before  the 

*  lighted  candles  and  executed  his  prescribed  routine,  so  far 

*  as  the  efficacy  of  the  Representative  Church  was  concerned, 

*  his  private  character  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.'* 

So  much  for  the  actors;   now  a  few  words  about  their 
stage— 

The  Land  of  Canaan. 

*  The  Church  of  the  Lord  had  existed  in  Canaan  from  the 

*  most  ancient  times ;  there  was  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  there 

*  subsisted  remains  of  the   Most  -iXjicient  Church,  especially 

*  among  those  who  were  called  Hittites  and  Hivites.  Hence 
'  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  its  places,  its  mountains,  rivers,  valleys 

*  and  borders  were  representative   of  divine,   celestial    and 

*  spiritual  things.  For  this  reason  Abraham  was  commanded 
^  to  settle  in  Canaan,  and  its  inheritance  was  promised  to  his 
'  posterity,  that  out  of  them  a  Representative  Church  might 

*  be  formed,  and  that  the  names  consecrated  by  the  Most 


«  'Arcana  deUstia,*  Nos.  665.  1,361.  3,670  and  42K1 
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^Ancient  and  Andent  Churches  might  bo  preserved  in  the 
*Word.'« 

Not  until  the  Jews  occupied  Canaan  did  the  Representative 
Church  begin — 

*  Jacob's  sons  did  not  constitute  any  Church,  nor  did  their 

*  posterity  until  they  had  gone  out  of  Egypt,  nor  actually 

*  before  they  came  mto  Canaan/f 

The  invasion  of  Canaan  and  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites 
by  tifio  Israelites  is  to  bo  read  as  symbolic  of  the  victory  of 
Jesus  Clirist  over  the  powers  of  Hell  and  of  His  subjugation 
in  every  regenerate  heart  of  selfislmess  to  righteousness. 

*  The  reason  why  the  Israelites  destroyed  the  Canaanites 
^  was  because  the  Canaanites  represented  things  infernal  and 
^  diabolical  and  the  Israelites  things  celestial  and  spiritual/ 1 

Tlie  atrocities  practised  (m  the  Canaanites  are  explained 
by  Swedcnborg  as  permitted  to  the  Jews  because  they  were 
80  gross  and  hardened,  tliat  slaughter  and  cruelty  could  not 
hurt  or  deprave  tliem  further. 

*  The  Jews  were  permitted  to   destroy  the   Canaanites 

*  because  they  were  not  a  Church  but  only  the  Representative 

*  of  a  Church,  thus  neither  was  the  Lord  present  with  them 

*  except  only  representatively ;  for  they  were  in  externals  with- 

*  out  internals,  that  is,  in  worship  representative  of  goodness 


•  '  Arcana  Gelestia,'  Nos.  3,686,  4,447  and  7,439. 

t  'Arcana  Ccelestia,^  No.  4,439. 

X  *  Arcana  CaicsUa^^  Nos.  6,306  and  9,320. 

Ill  dealing  with  this  analogy  we  must  not  conclude  that  Hell  is  dcstrovc*! 
or  Selfishness  extir]>ated ;  the  Lord  when  in  the  flesh  suhjugated  the  Hells ; 
and  in  our  private  regeneration  selfishness  is  not  abolished,  but  subonliiiated 
to  the  service  of  goodness.  Hence  Swedenborg  translates  destruction  in  the 
literal  sense  to  removal  in  the  spiritual.  *  The  reason  why  to  destroy  denotes 
•  to  remove  is,  because  they  who  are  in  good  and  truth,  in  no  case  destroy 
'those who  are  in  e\'il  and  falsehood,  inasmuch  as  they  act  from  good  and  not 
'  fromoTil,  and  good  is  from  the  Lord,  who  never  destroys  any  one.* — ^Arcana 
,» No.  9,820. 
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and  truth,  but  not  in  goodness  and  truth.  To  persons  of 
such  a  character  it  Is  permitted  to  destroy,  to  kill,  to  give  to 
slaughter  and  to  the  curse ;  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  those 
who  are  in  externals  and  in  the  same  time  in  internals, 
inasmuch  as  these  must  act  from  good,  and  good  is  from  the 
Lord.  That  Israel  was  of  such  a  character  Moses  declares 
openly — "  Speak  not  then  in  thine  heart,  after  that  Jehovah 
"  thy  God  hath  cast  the  nations  out  before  thee,  saying.  For 
"  my  righteousness  Jehovah  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess 
"  this  land.  Not  for  thy  righteousness,  nor  for  the  upright- 
^^  ness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possess  this  land.  .  •  • 
"  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people."*  ...  In  a  word  the 
Israelites  were  the  very  worst  of  nations.'t 

It  will  be  said,  that  Jehovah  sanctioned  or  directed  the 
extermination  of  the  nations  of  Canaan  by  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
who  said  to  Israel '  Wlicn  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  deliver  them 

*  l>efore  thee,  thou  shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  tificm ; 

*  thou  shall  make  no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy 

*  unto  them.' J  Such  objections  our  Author  makes  short  work 
of  by  means  of  his  doctrine  of  appearances.  Commenting  on 
the  story  told  in  Genesis  of  Jacob  '  wrestling  with  a  man  until 

*  break  of  day,'  and  calling  the  place  of  struggle  Peniel,  *  for/ 

*  concluded  Jacob,  *  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life 

*  is  preserved,' §  he  observes — 

*  Evil  Spirits,  and  not  good,  wrestled  with  Jacob,  for  by 

*  wrestling  is  signified  temptation,  and  temptation  is  never 

*  wrought  by  good  Spirits,  but  by  evil.     Good  Spirits  and 

*  Angels  never  excite  evils  and  falses,  but  defend  Man  against 

*  them,  and  bend  them  to  good ;  for  good  Spirits  are  led  by 

*  the  Lord,  and  nothing  ever  proceeds  from  the  Lord  but  holy 

*  good  and  holy  truth The  reason  why  the  wrestler 

*  called  himself  God,  was  because  Jacob  believed  it,  like  his 


*  *  Deuteronomy y    ix.  4  to  C. 
t  '  Arcana  Cidcidla,'  No.  9,320. 
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$  '  OenciU;  xxxii.  24  to  30. 
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'posteritj,  who  fiuided  that  JehoYah  waa  in  thdr  external 
^  sanctity,  when  jet  He  was  only  reprcaentatiyelj  present. 
^  Thej  believed  also,  that  Jehovah  led  into  temptations,  that 
^  all  evil  was  from  Him,  and  that  He  was  in  anger  and  fhiy 
^  when  thej  were  punished ;  wherefbre  according  to  their  hdief 
^ttia  80  eaipressed  in  the  Word^  when  jet  Jehovah  never  leads 
^  into  temptations,  neither  is  anj  evil  in  anj  case  from  Him, 
^  neither  is  He  ever  in  anger,  still  less  in  fiirj.'* 

With  this  principle  in  hand,  that  the  letter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  not  the  absolute  truth,  but  merelj  a  statement  of  the 
appearance  of  the  truth  to  the  Jews,  Swedenborg  evades  the 
whole  series  of  charges  brought  against  the  Divine  justice 
and  goodness  on  the  supposition,  that  Jehovah  was  in  reality 
what  Jewish  historj  represents  Him  to  be.  As  Sir  John 
Herschel  sajs  in  regard  to  Astronomj — 

^Almost  all  its  conclusions  stand  in  open  and  striking 
'  contradiction  to  those  of  superficial  and  vulgar  observation, 
^  and  with  what  appears  to  everj  one,  till  he  has  understood 
^  and  weighed  the  proofs  to  the  contrarj,  the  most  positive 
*  evidence  of  his  senses — ' 

So  Swedenborg  would  have  us  believe,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  Word  is  as  frequentlj  a  complete  inversion  of  the  letter 
as  are  man j  of  the  sure  conclusions  of  Astronomj  inversions 
^  of  superficial  and  vulgar  observation,'  and  '  the  most  positive 
^  evidence  of  the  senses.' 

On  the  stage  of  Canaan,  then,  the  Israelites  plajed  a 
Church. 

Tliemaehea^  their  Landj  their  Lawj  their  Worship  were  all 

Symbolic. 

Jesus  in  His  walk  with  the  disciples  to  Emmaus,  ^  be^- 
'  ning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Prophets  expounded  to  them  in  all 


*   .arcana  Occleatia,*  No.  4,307. 
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^  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Himself/  and  theologians 
from  the  earliest  times  have  delighted  in  discovering  or  invent- 
ing analogies  between  Jewish  History  and  Christian  Life ;  but 
I  question  whether  it  ever  entered  into  any  mind  to  conceive 
the  infinite  correspondence  between  the  two  which  Sweden- 
borg  asserts. 

*A11  things  comprised  in  the  Jewish  nation,  collectively 

*  and  individually,  represented  the  Lord  and  the  celestial  and 
^  spiritual  things  of  Hb  Kingdom.  Hence  Canaan  was  called 
^  the  Holy  Land,  although  nothing  could  be  less  holy,  being 

*  inhabited  by  profane  and  idolatrous  people.'* 

Nor  were  the  scenery  of  Canaan  and  the  deeds  of  the 
Jews  alone  s}nnbolIc  of  the  Lord  and  His  Elingdom,  but  trans- 
formed to  writing  the  record  constitutes  the  Word  in  which — 

*  There  is  not  even  an  iota,  or  apex,  or  little  twirl  of  the 
^letters,  which  docs  not  contain  a  Divine  principle.  ...  It 
*has  been  shewn  me  from  Heaven,  that  in  the  Word,  not 

*  only  every  expression,  but  also  every  syllable,  and,  what  is 

*  incredible,  every  little  twirl  of  a  syllable  in  the  Hebrew 

*  involves  what  is  holy.     That  this  is  the  case  I  can  positively 

*  assert,  but  I  know,  that  it  transcends  belief.' t 

It  is  Swedenborg's  business  in  the  ^Arcana  Ccdeatid*  to  dis- 
cover this  Divine  principle  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  and  to  this 
end  he  devotes,  as  we  have  observed,  eight  quartos.  Within 
the  letter  of  these  books  he  discerns  in  general  two  senses,  an 
inner  or  Spiritual  Sense,  and  an  inmost  or  Celestial  Sense, 
and  professes  to  draw  therefrom  a  whole  cycle  of  information 
relating  to  Jesus  Christ,  His  incarnation.  His  temptations,  and 
His  glorification ;  also  concerning  Man,  his  will  and  under- 
standing, his  regeneration  or  damnation,  and  about  Angels 
and  their  Heavens,  and  Devils  and  their  Hells. 


«  *Arcana  CceUsHaj'  Noe.  1,097  and  1,437. 
t  'Arcana  Ccelestui,'  No.  9,349. 
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*  This  Internal  senso  of  the  Word  has  heretofore  been  known 
to  no  man ;  nor  could  It  be  known,  because  the  world  even  the 
learned  part  of  it,  has  imagined,  that  the  historical  i:elations  of 
the  Word  are  merely  histories,  and  infold  nothing  deeper. 

^  It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  that  every  iota  is  divinely 
inspired,  but  no  more  was  thereby  meant,  than  that  certain 
historical  facts  were  made  known  by  revelation,  and  that 
from  them  certain  tenets  may  be  deduced  useful  to  faith,  and 
profitable  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  also,  that  the  narra- 
tives being  divinely  inspired  have  a  divine  influence  on  men's 
minds,  and  arc  operative  of  good  above  all  other  histories. 

*  Mere  histories,  however,  considered  in  themselves,  have 
little  effect  in  human  amendment ;  nor  are  they  of  any  use 
in  the  future  life,  where  they  sink  Into  oblivion.  Of  what 
use  in  eternity  will  it  bo  to  know,  that  Hagar  was  a  servant- 
maid,  and  tliat  she  was  given  to  Abraham  by  Sarah  ?  or  to 
know  the  history  of  Ishmael,  or  even  that  of  Abraliam  ? 

*  Notlilng  is  required  to  qualify  Souls  for  Heaven,  but 
what  relates  to  the  Lord  and  Is  from  the  Lord.  For  the 
communication  of  these  means  to  Heaven  the  Word  was 
given,  and  these  means  the  Scriptures  Interiorly  contain. 

*  Apart  from  the  Internal  Sense  there  Is  no  more  Divinity 
in  the  Scriptures  than  in  any  other  history.  The  Internal 
Sense  alone  makes  the  narrative  Divine.'* 

It  would  be  difficult  without  actual  inspection  to  obtain 
any  Idea  of  the  wealth  of  meaning,  which  Swedenborg  alleges 
he  reads  off  from  the  symbolic  letter  of  Jewish  history. 

*  The  rituals  of  the  Jewish  Church  embrace  the  arcana  of 

*  the  Christian  Church.     They  to  whom  the  meaning  of  these 

*  rituals  Is  opened  may  In  this  life  discern  the  arcana  of  the 

*  Lord's  Church,  and  when  they  pass  into  another  life,  the 
^  arcana  of  His  Kingdom  in  the  Heavens. 


•  *  Arcana  OoeUgHa,**  Nos.  1,540  and  1680. 
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^Infinite  and  incffablo  things  exist  within  the  letter  of 

*  every  part  of  the  Word,  although  to  those  whose  ideas  are 

*  sealed  it  appears  a  simple  history.'* 

Granting  these  premises  it  is  in  nowise  surprising,  that  he 
should  fill  eight  quarto  volumes  ^vith  the  exposition  of  Genesis 
and  Exodus.  Save  in  the  limit  of  human  endurance  there  is 
no  cause  why  he  should  not  have  gone  on  to  eighty  or  eight 
hundred. 

In  the  Jewish  Economy  down  to  the  most  trivial  particidars 
he  saw  God  and  Heaven  manifested,  and  it  stands  to  reason, 
that  eternity  alone  is  adequate  to  their  discussion.  To  Mr. 
Emerson's  inquiry,  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  jasper  and  sar- 
donyx, beryl  and  chalcedony,  what  with  arks  and  passovers, 
ephahs,  heave  offerings  and  unleavened  bread;  what  with 
chariots  of  fire  and  ephods ;  what  with  lepers  and  omerods ; 
what  with  dragons  crowned  and  homed,  behemoth  and 
unicorn?'  Swedenborg  would  answer,  *  Everything:  these, 
which  you  think  obsolete,  old-world  rubbish,  are  types  of 
eternal  realities,  are  springs  of  perennial  life:  if  only  you 
approach  them  in  the  light  of  the  science  of  Correspondences, 
which  Science  I  have  been  commissioned  by  the  Lord  to 
revive,  they  will  be  found  oracles  of  wisdom,  to  which  the 
haughtiest  in  your  enlightened  age  will  do  well  if  he 
reverently  attend.' 

There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  Scriptures,  which  Sweden- 
borg docs  not  mam  tain  to  be  pregnant  with  life  and  meaning; 
genealogies  and  lists  of  names  and  numbers  not  excepted. 

'  The  names  and  numbers  of  the  Word  are  arranged  in 
'  scries  of  exquisite  connection,  and  involve  heavenly  arcana.'t 

The  Jews  tgnorant  of  their  own  Symbolism. 
The  Jews  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  drift  of  the  drama 


*  *  Armna  Coekstia,'  Nos.  3,478,  4,772,  6,017,  0020,  and  8,920. 
t  *  Arcana  f^aleatia,'  Noh.  482,  1,224,  1,888,  and  2,395. 
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in  which  they  were  engaged ;  they  had  no  idea  whatevei*  of 
the  mysteries  which  lay  within  their  law  and  history. 

^  The  Israelites  more  than  any  people  adored  external 
^things,  and  made  all  holiness,  yea,  everything  Divine  to 
^  consist  therein. 

^  They  had  no  other  opinion  concerning  their  rituals,  than 
^  that  Divine  worship  consisted  in  their  performance,  and  were 

*  utterly  regardless  of  what  they  represented  and  signified. 
*They  did  not  know,  nor  were  they  willing  to  know  the 
^  inner  meaning  of  their  ceremonies ;  nor  that  there  was  a  life 
^  after  death,  or  any  Heaven ;  but  they  were  a  people  altogether 
^  sensual  and  corporeal. 

*  Worship  with  them  was  therefore  merely  idolatrous ;  for 
^  every  rite  which  is  unconnected  with  an  inward  spiritual 
^principle  of  charity  is  nothing  but  a  superstition  and  idolatry. 

*  Hence  the  Jews  were  prone  to  worship  any  gods  whatever, 

*  provided  only,  they  were  persuaded,  that  such  gods  would 

*  cause  them  to  prosper.'* 

Why  they  were  thus  ignorant. 

*  They  had  no  desire  to  know  spiritual  things,  for  they 

*  were  immersed  in  the  lusts  of  self-love. 

^  They  were  in  heart  idolaters,  and  absolutely  united  as  to 

*  love  with  Devils  in  Hell. 

*  Had  spiritual  trutlis  therefore  been  made  known  to  them, 
^they  would  have  utterly  denied  and  contemned  them,  and 

*  would  thereby  have  profaned  interior  goods  and  truths,  as 

*  they  profaned  exterior  by  becoming  open  idolaters.     This  is 

*  the  reason  why  interior  truths  are  so  rarely  extant  in  the 
letter  of  the  Old  Testament.' f 

Profanation,  or  the  reception  of  goodness  and  truth,  and 


•  *  Arcana  CoAttUa,'  Nob.  8,479,  4,208,  4,281,  4.444,  8,588,  and  8,788. 
t  *  Aroana  CoAuHia,'  Nob.  3,878,  3,479,  4,847,  and  10,490. 
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sabsequcnt  relapse  into  evil  and  falsehood,  is  described  by 
Swedenborg  as  the  most  terrible  of  calamities;  the  lot  of 
profaners  in  the  other  life  being  that  of  the  worst  of  Devils. 
Hence  it  is  the  constant  effort  of  the  Divine  Providence  to 
prevent  Man  from  ascending  heights  from  which  it  is  foreseen 
he  wiU  drop  into  irretrievable  perdition.  It  is  better  to  remain 
bad  than  to  become  good  and  fall  back  into  wickedness;  to 
remain  in  gloom  than  to  enter  into  light  and  return  to  dark- 
ness. For  this  cause  the  Jews  were  kept  in  ignorance,  *  for 
*  they  were  capable  of  profaning  truth  more  than  any  people. 
*  Had  they  known  the  inner  truths  of  the  Word  and  the 
meaning  of  their  rituals  and  at  the  same  time  had  lived  in 
their  natural  temper,  in  self-love  and  love  of  the  world,  in 
hatred  and  revenge  among  themselves,  and  in  cruelty  and 
contempt  towards  the  Gentiles,  they  would  have  committed 
profanation  and  gone  to  the  deepest  damnation.  Wherefore 
spiritual  truth  was  withheld  from  them  as  far  as  possible,  in- 
somuch, that  they  did  not  even  know,  that  they  were  to  live 
after  death. 

*As  the  character  of  the  Jews  remains  unchanged  they 
are  still  withheld  from  faith,  though  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
Christendom. 

'  That  the  Jewish  nation  could  not  receive  interior  truths, 
howsoever  they  might  have  been  revealed  to  them,  is  manifest 
from  the  Jews  of  the  present  day ;  for  they  arc  acquainted 
with  interior  things,  inasmuch  as  they  dwell  among  Christians, 
but  still  they  reject  and  scoff  at  them.  Several  of  them 
likewise,  who  have  become  Christians,  do  the  same  at  heart.'* 

The  Use  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
Probably  and  very  pertinently  the  reader  will  inquire. 


*  'Arcana  Cakstia,'  Nos.  302,  4,750-61,  4,847,  and  6,963. 
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*  What  was  tho  good  of  this  sham  Chnrch  instituted  by  Moses?' 
The  answer  supplied  by  Swedenborg  is  peculiar,  and  it  may 
not  be  easy  to  understand ;  but  I  shall  try  to  set  it  forth  plainly ; 
and  tho  answer,  if  comprehended,  will  furnish  a  key  to  a  large 
area  of  Swedenborgian  doctrine. 

We  die,  we  shed  our  grosser  bodies,  and  find  ourselves  in 
the  Spiritual  World,  but  our  connection  with  Earth  is  not 
thereby  dissolved. 

*  The  Spiritual  and  Natural  Worlds  are  so  connected  with 
^  each  other,  that  they  are  incapable  of  separation,  particularly 
'  with  respect  to  Men's  interiors,  which  are  called  Souls  and 
^  Minds :  these,  if  good  are  united  with  the  Souls  and  Minds^ 

*  of  Angels,  but  if  evil  with  tho  Souls  and  Minds  of  Devils.- 
^  Such  is  the  nature  of  this  union,  that  if  Angels  and  Spirits 
^  were  to  be  removed  from  a  Man  he  would  instantly  fall  down 
^  dead  like  a  stock  or  a  stone ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Angds, 
^  and  Spirits  could  not  subsist  if  they  were  deprived  of  their 

*  support  and  resting  place  in  Mankind.'* 

Death  gives  us  the  freedom  of  the  Inner  World,  but  tho 
floor  of  our  existence  remains  on  Earth.  We  are  to  consider 
the  Grood  of  Earth  as  the  basis  of  Heaven,  and  the  Evil  of 
Earth  as  tho  basis  of  Hell.  The  communion  of  Saints — the 
communion  of  Devils — ^is  to  Swedenborg  no  empty  phrase, 
but  the  expression  of  a  momentous  reality. 

*  Heaven  and  the  Church  constitute  together  one  body, 

*  whose  soul  and  life  is  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  is  our  Lord, 

*  the  Saviour.' t 

Heaven  being  thus  rooted  in  the  Church,  serious  conse- 
quences naturally  arise  when  the  Church  becomes  diminished 
or  degenerated. 

^  When  tho  Church  on  Earth  is  desolated  by  falses  and 
'  consummated  by  evils  the  Angels  bitterly  lament.     At  such 


*  »  Vera  Christiana  Rdigio:  No.  118.  t  *  ^Woww,'  No.  15. 
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^  times  they  compare  their  state  of  Kfe  to  sleepiness,  for  then 
*'  Heaven  is  to  them  like  a  seat  withdrawn,  or  like  a  bodj 

*  deprived  of  its  feet ;  but  when  the  Church  is  restored  by  the 

*  Lord,  they  compare  their  state  of  life  to  wakefulness.'* 

Such  becAmc  the  plight  of  the  Angels  as  the  Ancient  Church 
declined  into  idolatry  and  magic ;  and  to  prevent  Heaven  from 
lapsing  into  chaos,  through  the  loss  of  a  foundation,  the  Jewish 
Church  was  instituted.  Here  comes  a  difficult  point,  which 
it  may  be  hard  to  render  clear.  The  infernal  interiors  of  the 
Jews  could  not  of  course  furnish  a  ground  for  angelic  habita- 
tion, but  their  rituals  were  in  this  manner  rendered  efficacious 
for  the  purpose. 

*  The  Israelites  were  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  holy  ex- 

*  temal  principle,  and  thus  of  possessing  holy  rituals,  whereby 

*  were  represented  the  things  of  the  Lord's  Kingdom ;  they 
^  had  also  a  holy  veneration  for  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob, 

*  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  for  David,  by  whom  the  Lord 

*  was  represented,  and  especially  for  the  Word,  in  wliich  all 
^  and  singular  were  representative  and  significative  of  things 

*  Divine.' t 

To  this  assertion  let  us  add  the  consideration,  that  among 

the  Angels  there  are  countless  grades  of  intelligence — 

*  There  are  Angelic  Spirits,  who  are  simple  and  who  do 

*  not  perplex  themselves  with  profound  ideas,  taking  no  con- 

*  cem  with  the  internal  states  of  Men,  but  merely  with  their 

*  extenial.     If  Men  appear  holy  they  are  satisfied.'! 

These  simple  Angels  perceived  the  heavenly  meaning  of 
the  Mosaic  ritual  and  the  awe  with  which  it  was  performed  by 
the  Jews,  and  in  their  sanctimony  they  rested.  Hie  upper 
Angels  incapable  of  association  with  a  race  so  vile  as  Israel 


*  *  Coronis,*  No.  18. 

t  '  Arama  CceUitia,'  No.  3,479. 
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were  nevertbeless  able  to  unite  themBelvea  to  their  simple 
brethren. 

In  this  way  then  the  Jewish  Church  was  made  serviceable 
as  the  means  of  conjunction  between  Heaven  and  Earth,  all 
other  means  having  failed. 

Two  other  uses  the  Jews  Ailfilled,  so  closely  connected, 
that  they  might  almost  be  called  one.  First ;  their  character 
was  such,  that  their  history  could  become  a  revelation  of  God 
depicted  in  the  boldest  letters  of  flesh  and  blood :  but  of  this 
more  hereafter  in  another  chapter.  Second;  their  sensual 
stock  provided  the  unique  instrument  for — 

The  Divine  Incarnation, 

When  in  the  course  of  time  the  foundation  of  the  Heavens 
in  Jewish  sanctimony  gave  way,  to  save  Humanity  from  de- 
struction, Jehovah  made  His  appearance  in  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  body  derived  from  the  Virgin  He  did  not,  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  say,  assume  immaculate  innocence ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary He  took  from  Mary  a  body  in  which  were  concentrated 
by  hereditary  transmission  the  lust,  the  pride,  the  avarice,  the 
hatred  of  Judaism  as  developed  in  consummate  fullness  and 
vigour  in  the  royal  line  of  David. 

In  that  body,  whose  every  faculty  was  an  avenue  to  the 
Hells,  He  met  as  on  a  battle  field,  the  Powers  of  Evil  and 
Darkness,  and  subdued  them.* 


*  '  I  stand  here,  a  witness  for  the  Lord  Jesns  to  tell  men  what  he  did  for 

•  them  ;  and  what  Ho  did  was  this. — He  took  your  flesh  and  made  it  holy ; 

•  and  therefore  He  will  make  every  one  holy,  who  believes  in  Him.     Ho 

•  came  inio  your  battle  and  trampled  under  foot  Satan,  the  world,  the  flesh, 

•  yea,  all  enemies  of  living  men ;  and  He  saith  to  every  one,  *••  Be  ye  holy, 

•  *•  for  I  am  holy."    Do  you  say  that  Man  was  unacquainted  with  the  warrings 
« of  the  flesh  ?     I  dare  ye  to  say,  that  the  Lord  our  Saviour  had  an  easier 

•  passage  through  life  than  you  had.     I  dare  ye  to  say,  that  His  work  was  a 

•  holiday  work.    Can  ye  follow  in  His  footsteps,  if  Ho  did  not  do  the  work  V 
Edward  Irving.    Quoted  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  in  her  'Life  of  Irving,*  Vol   II 
rNS«M6- 
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As  He  conquered,  He  transformed  the  infirm  organization 
received  from  Mary  into  a  Divine  organization.  Incarnate  in 
Judaism  He  fulfilled  its  higher  and  inner  Law  under  the  worst* 
possible  conditions.  He  conformed  perfectly  the  fallen  human 
inheritance  from  the  Virgin  to  the  Divine  Will — of  which 
Will  the  Jewish  Law  was  a  coarse  emblem. 

As  the  body  from  Mary  was  a  smnmary  of  Judaism,  we 
therefore,  by  analogy,  discern  in  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Hebrew  Patriarchs,  Prophets  and  Kings  the  life  and  expe- 
rience of  Jesus  Christ. 

Made  one  with  God,  the  body  of  Christ  became  an  im- 
movable and  everlasting  foundation  for  the  Heavens  and  a 
perpetual  origin  for  the  Church. 

Swedenborg,  very  carefiiUy,  in  many  repetitions  sets  forth, 
that  our  Saviour's  resurrection  was  altogether  diverse  from 
man's.  Our  bodies  we  shall  lay  in  the  grave  and  we  our- 
selves pass  as  Spirits  into  Heaven  or  Hell ;  but  He  rose  from 
the  tomb  with  a  body  perfect  to  ultimates. 

*  That  the  Lord  was  conceived  of  Jehovali  the  Father,  and 
*was  thus  God  from   conception,  is  a  known  thing  in  the 

*  Church ;  and  also,  that  He  rose  again  with  His  whole  body, 

*  for  He  left  nothing  in  the  sepulchre ;  of  which  He  also  con- 

*  firmed  His  disciples,  saying,  "  Behold  ray  hands  and  my  feet, 
* "  that  it  is  I  myself :   handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  Spirit  hath 

*  "  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have :  "  and  although  He 

*  was  a  man  as  to  flesh  and  bones,  yet  He  entered  in  through 
*the  doors,  that  were  shut,  and  after  that   He  manifested 

*  Himself,  He  became  invisible.*     The  case  is  otherwise  with 

*  every  man ;  for  man  rises  at  death  only  as  to  his  spirit,  and 
^  not  as  to  his  body. 

*  The  Lord  before  His  advent  into  the  world  was  indeed 


«  Luke,  xxiv.  39 :  John,  xx.  19. 
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'  present  with  the  members  of  the  CJhurch,  but  then  His 

*  presence  was  mediate  through  the  Angels,  who  represented 
^  Him ;  whereas  since  His  advent  He  is  present  immediately 
'  with  the  Church  and  Mankind.'* 

Along  with  these  assertions  we  must  read  the  following — 
*'  When  Man  is  regenerated  he  is  made  new  and  altogether 
^  another  person ;  wherefore  he  is  sidd  to  be  bom  agun  and 
^  created  anew.     From  this  image  it  maj  in  some  measure  be 
^  conceived  what  the  glorification  of  the  Lord  was. 

^  Yet  He  was  not  regenerated  as  Man  is,  but  was  made 
'  Divine,  and  this  from  the  veriest  Divine  Love,  for  He  was 

*  made  Divine  Love  itself. 

*  The  Lord  in  the  course  of  the  most  grievous  temptation 
*combat8,t  reduced  all  things  in  Himself  so  completely  to 

*  Divine  Order,  that  nothing  whatever  remained  of  the  hu- 
^  manity  He  had  from  the  mother ;  so  that  He  was  not  made 

*  new,  as  another  man,  but  altogether  Divine. 

'  He  utterly  put  off  what  was  maternal  and  material  so 

*  that  He  was  no  longer  the  Son  of  Mary,  but  God  Himself 
^  manifest  as  Man.'} 

•  The  function  of  the  Jewish  Church  being  thus  superseded 
by  Jesus  Christ,  its  members  were  scattered  over  the  earth, 
and — 


*  '  Arcana  Coelestia,'    Nos.  1,729,  5,078,  9,315,  10,044,  10,125,  10,252, 
10,738,  and  10,825,  and  Tera  Christiana  Religio;  No.  109. 

t  '  I  believe  that  my  Lord  did  come  down  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and  traTail, 
'  in  exceeding  great  sorrow,  in  this  mass  of  temptation,  with  which  I  and 

*  every  sinful  man  am  oppressed;  did  bring  His  Divine  presence  into  death- 

*  possessed  humanity.  .  .  did  suffer  its  sorrows  and  pains,  and  swimming 

*  anguish,  its  darkness,  wastencss,  disconsolateness,  and  hiddcnness  fiom  tho 
'  countenance  of  God ;  and  by  His  faith  and  patience  did  win  for  Himself  the 
'  name  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  tlie  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith.' 
Edward  Irvikg.    Mrs.  Oliphant's  ''Life  of  Irving  ^^  Vol.  II.,  page  109. 

t  'Arcana  Ocdettia,'  Nob.  2,159,  2,816,  3,212,  3,318,  4.727,  and  6,135. 
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The  Christian  Church 

Waa  established,  first  among  a  few  Jews  and  then,  as  Is  always 
the  case  with  a  New  Church,  among  Gentiles. 

Into  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  Swedenborg 
enters  very  generally.  He  plainly  regards  it  as  a  mere 
scaffolding  and  preparation  for  a  nobler  and  an  eternal  struc- 
ture. That  It  should  fall  away  and  come  to  an  end  he  seems 
to  consider  a  matter  of  course,  asserting,  that  all  Churches 
begin  In  love  and  In  the  lapse  of  time  sink  Into  mere  Intellec- 
tual faith,  and  finish  up  In  hatred  and  false  doctrine. 

*  It  Is  agreeable  to  Divine  Order,  that  there  should  have 
been  Four  Churches  on  this  earth  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Every  day  begins  with  morning,  advances  to  noon, 
and  closes  In  night,  and  after  that  begins  afresh ;  every  year 
too  commences  from  the  spring,  advances  through  summer 
to  autumn,  and  then  closes  In  winter,  and  after  that  enters 
on  a  new  beginning.  It  Is  to  produce  these  effects,  that  the 
sun  rises  In  the  east,  proceeds  through  the  south  to  the  west, 
and  sets  in  the  north,  after  which  he  rises  again.  Similar  to 
this  Is  the  case  with  the  Churches ;  the  first  of  them,  wlilch 
was  the  Most  Ancient,  was  as  the  morning,  the  spring,  and 
the  east;  the  second,  or  the  Ancient,  was  as  the  noon,  the 
summer,  and  the  south ;  the  third,'  [the  Jewish]  '  was  as  the 
evening,  the  autumn,  and  the  west;  and  the  fourth,'  [the 
Christian]  *  was  as  the  night,  the  winter,  and  the  north. 
From  these  progressions  according  to  Order,  the  wise  An- 
cients drew  their  conclusions  of  the  Four  Ages  of  the  World, 
the  first  of  which  they  called  Golden,  tlie  second  Silver,  the 
third  Copper,  and  the  fourth  Iron,  by  which  Metals  also  tlic 
Churches  themselves  were  represented  In  the  Imago  seen  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. '  • 


*  '  Vera  Christiana  BcUffio,'  No.  762;  *  Coronia,*  Nos.  2  to  17;  '  Jrcana 
'Coskslia,*  Nos.  1,634.  2,231,  aud  4,683. 
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This  correspondence,  often  repeated  hj  our  Author,  limps 
sadly.  After  what  we  have  read  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
analogy  is  driven  into  strange  contradiction  when  that  Church 
is  likened  to  evening,  autunm,  and  copper,  and  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  to  night,  winter,  and  iron  !* 

What  is  true  of  the  Four  Churches  as  a  whole  is  true  of 
each  Church ;  each  has  had  its  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  its  morning,  noon,  evening,  and  night.  Vaiying  the 
comparison  to  human  life,  he  writes— 

*  It  is  with  the  Church  in  general  as  with  Man  m  particular. 
'  His  first  state  is  a  state  of  innocence,  of  love  to  his  parents, 
^  his  nurse  and  infant  companions ;  his  second  state  is  a  state 

*  of  light,  for  when  the  infant  becomes  a  boy,  he  acquires  and 

*  believes  truth ;  his  third  state  is  when  he  begins  to  love  the 
^  world  and  himself,  and  just  as  these  loves  increase  faith 
^  decreases,  and  with  faith,  love  to  God  and  the  neighbour ;  his 
^  fourth  and  last  state  is  when  he  has  no  concern  about  truths, 

*  and  especially  when  he  denies  them. 

*  Such  states  are  also  the  states  of  every  Church  from  its 

*  beginning  to  its  end.'f 

Following  out  this  idea  he  tells  us 

*  All  the  members  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  Kved 

*  as  brethren  in  mutual  love :  but  in  process  of  time,  charity 
^  diminished  and  at  length  vanished  away ;   and  as  charity 

*  vanished,  evils  succeeded,  and  with  evils,  falses,  whence  arose 

*  schisms  and  heresies.     These  would  never  have  existed  if 

*  charity  had  continued  to  live  and  rule ;  for,  in  such  case,  they 
^  would  not  have  called  schism  by  the  name  of  schism,  nor 


*  In  another  place  we  find  him  saying, '  The  Christian  Chuich  compared 
'  to  the  Most  Ancient  was  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars  hy  night  to  the 

*  light  of  the  sun  hy  day ;'  and  again,  *  The  internals  of  the  Christian  and 

*  Ancient  Churches  were  precisely  similar;  they  did  not  differ  in  the  least 

*  except  in  externals.*— •  Arcana  CoduUa,'  Nos.  4,489  and  1,083. 

t  *Aroama  Oodutia*  No.  10,134. 
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*  heresy  by  the  name  of  heresy,  but  doctrines  agreeable  to 

*  each  disciple's  way  of  thinking.     These  they  would  have  left 

*  to  every  one's  conscience,  neither  judging  nor  condemning 
^  any  one  for  his  opinions,  provided  ho  did  not  deny  funda*^ 
^  mental  principles,  such  as  the  Lord,  Eternal  Life,  and  the 

*  Word,  and  maintained  nothing  contrary  to  Divine  Otderi 

*  that  is  to  the  Ten  Commandments.'* 

In  the  same  strain  he  writes — 

'  The  several  Churches  of  the  Christian  world  are  dis-^ 
^  tinguished  by  their  doctrines  and  hence  have  taken  the  names 
^  of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  many  others. 

*  These  distinctions  never  would  have  been  made,  if  love  td 

*  the  Lord  and  the  neighbour  had  remained  the  chief  article 

*  of  faith.' t 

.  Of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  long  centuries  between  its 
rise  and  his  own  time,  Swedenborg  has  nothing  to  say.  Li 
fact,  he  shews  no  sign  that  his  reading  ever  extended  into 
ecclesiastical  history  and  biography.  Of  one  thing  he  was 
certain — the  Christian  Church  had  come  to  its  end. 

^  The  Church  at  this  day  is  founded  on  opinion  and  not  on 
^  conduct.  He  who  believes  otherwise  than  the  Church  teaches, 
^  is  cast  out  of  its  communion  and  his  character  defamed ; 
^  but  he  who  thieves  (if  he  does  not  do  so  flagrantly)  lies, 
^  betrays  and  commits  adultery,  is  yet  called  a  Christian,  if 
'  only  he  frequents  a  place  of  worship  and  talks  piously. 

^  Christians  attend  church   and  are  in  some   degree  of 

*  holiness  whilst  there ;  they  receive  the  Holy  Supper,  they 
^  sometimes  indulge  in  sanctimonious  conversation,  and  they 

*  live  in  external  friendship.  To  the  outer  eye  they  display 
^  nothing  but  what  is  pleasant,  but  inwardly  they  are  altogether 


•  ^Areana  Gcdestiat*  No.  1,884.     Penecation  never  requiied  any  other 
warrant  than  the  reseryation  heginning  with  provided. 

t  'Arcana  CctUiiia,*  No.  1,799. 
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*  different.  In  the  other  life  it  becomes  manifest,  that  they 
'hated  each  other,  that  they  hated  the  tmths  of  faith,  and 
<  especially,  that  they  hated  the  Lord ;  for  when  the  Lord  is 
'  merely  named  before  them,  their  spite,  aversion  and  contempt 
'  for  Him  break  forth ;  and  this  in  the  case  of  those,  who  in 
'  the  world  were  accustomed  to  speak  reverently  of  Him,  and 
'  who  had  preached  His  GrospeL  .  .  •  Such  are  Christians  at 
'this  day  as  to  their  interiors,  except  a  few  who  are  not 

*  known.'* 

Of  the  Philosophy  of  the  time,  he  says — 

'  The  members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  this  day  believe 
'  nothing,  but  what  is  comprehended  by  their  Senses ;  and  not 
'  only  do  they  reason  from  the  Senses,  but  also  extend  such 
'  reasoning  to  Divine  Arcana  by  a  philosophy  unknown  to  the 
'Ancients.  The  consequence  is,  that  intellectual  light  is 
'  utterly  darkened,  and  the  darkness  has  become  so  thick  as 
'  hardly  to  admit  of  being  dispersed.'t 

What  then  was  the  use  of  Swedenborg  venturing  abroad 
in  such  a  night?  may  be  asked.  He  answers — giving  the 
same  reason  for  the  new  advent  of  Christ  by  him  as  for  His 
first  advent  in  the  blackness  of  Judaism — 

'  At  this  day  there  is  scarcely  any  Faith,  becatise  there  is 
'  not  any  Charity.  It  is  the  Consummation  of  the  Age.  For 
'this  reason,  the  Arcana  of  the  Word  are  now  revealed, 
'  because  men  are  too  dull  to  profane  them. 

'  The  reason  why  the  interior  contents  of  the  Word  are 
'  now  opened,  is  because  the  Church  is  so  void  of  faith  and 
'  love,  that  although  men  know  and  understand,  still  they  do 
'  not  acknowledge  and  still  less  believe,  except  a  few,  who  are 
'  in  a  life  of  goodness  and  are  called  ^^  the  Elect.'' 

^  These  Elect  may  now  be  instructed,  and  amongst  them 


•  *  Areana  OoOeitia,*  No8.  4,689  and  8,489. 
t  'Aream  Osbfim/  No.  2,124. 
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*a  New  Church  is  about  to  be  established.     Where  these 

*  Elect  are,  the  Lord  alone  knows.     There  vnll  he  few  within 

*  the  Church,     New  Churches  in  former  times  were  raised  up 

*  among  the  Gentiles.'* 

The  badness  of  the  times  in  the  matter  of  education  was 
thus  shewn  to  him — 

*  There  was  represented  to  me  some  children,  who  were 

*  combed  by  their  mothers  so  cruelly,  that  blood  followed  the 
^  comb :  by  which  was  represented,  that  such  is  the  education 

*  of  children  at  this  day.'f 

To  assign  proofs,  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  Europe 
had  last  century  reached  a  pitch  of  desolation  such  as  almost 
to  justify  the  sa^ang,  that  the  Devil's  will  was  done  on  Earth 
as  in  Hell,  would  be  superfluous,  for  public  opinion  is  now 
very  generally  settled  as  to  the  fact,  and  our  Author  does  no 
more  than  corroborate  that  opinion  from  his  peculiar  stand- 
point. 

^  That  the  Last  Judgement  is  at  hand  cannot  so  plainly 

*  appear  on  Earth  and  within  the  Church  as  in  the  other  life, 

*  whither  all  Souls  come  and  flock  together.     The  World  of 

*  Spirits}  is  at  this  day  full  of  Evil  Genii  and  Evil  Spirits, 

*  chiefly  from  the  Cluistian  World,  amongst  whom  there  reigns 
'  nothing  but  hatred,  revenge,  cruelty,  obscenity  and  treach- 

*  crous  machinations. 

'  The  Souls  who  arrive  from  Christendom  have  scarcely 

*  any  other  thought  and  purpose  than  how  to  become  the 
'  greatest  and  possess  all  things,  so  utterly  are  they  consumed 


*  '  Arcana  Ccdestia,*  Nos.  3,398  and  3,898. 

t  *  Arcana  Cali^stia,'  No.  2,125. 

X  Tho  World  of  Spirits  is  neither  Ucaven  nor  Uell,  but  an  intormediHto 
placu  or  state  between  both,  into  which  man  enters  immediately  after  death  ; 
and  then,  after  a  certain  time,  the  duration  of  which  \e  determined  by  his 
condition  of  mind,  he  is  either  elevated  into  Heaven,  or  cast  into  Uell. 
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*  with  self-love  and  love  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  enter- 
^  tain  no  other  than  filthy,  lecherous  and  profane  thoughts,  and 
^  talk  of  nothing  else  among  themselves ;  besides  they  make 

*  light  of  and  altogether  despise  whatever  relates  to  charity 
^  and  faith  ;  they  even  do  not  acknowledge  the  Lord,  and  hate 
'  those  who  do :  for  in  the  other  life  the  heart  and  mind  are 
^  manifest. 

^  Moreover  hereditary  evils,  accumulated  from  the  wicked- 
^  ness  of  past  generations,  *  are  become  most  malignant,  and, 
^  like  fires  hid  and  cherished  inwardly,  stimulate  men  to  more 
^  atrocious  profanation  than  heretofore  of  all  that  is  right  and 

*  pious. 

^  Such  are  the  Souls  which  pass  in  troops  at  this  day  from 

*  Earth  into  the  World  of  Spirits.'* 

The  Christian  Church  having  thus  attained  its  period,  the 
hour  for  the  birth  of  a  New  Church  had  arrived.  Swedenborg 
was  its  Apostle,  but  except  among  the  few  Elect,  whose 
whereabouts  were  unknown,  he  had  no  hope  of  adherents  from 
out  the  old  ecclesiasticism.  Possibly  after  the  failure  of  the 
^Arcana  Ccelestiaj*  in  a  mercantile  sense,  he  might  have 
adopted  the  language  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  addressing  the 
Jews — "  It  was  necessary,  that  the  Word  of  God  should  first 
**  have  been  spoken  to  you :  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you, 
"  and  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we 
"  turn  to  the  Gentiles." f  Unlike  Paul  and  Barnabas  however 
he  made  no  effort  to  discover  the  Gentiles,  but  as  we  shall  see, 
kept  hanmiering  fiway  at  the  old  rocks  in  which  he  said  he 
knew  there  was  no  gold. 

How  firmly  his  trust  was  set  on  the  Gentiles  appears  from 
many  passages,  such  as  the  following : — 

^  When  any  Church  becomes  no  Church,  that  is  when 


•  'Arotma  OaHuUa,'  No«.  S,131  and  2,122. 
t  il«li  xiH,  46. 
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Charity  perishes,  and  a  New  Church  is  established  by  the 
Lord,  seldom,  if  ever,  does  the  establishment  take  place 
amongst  those  in  whom  the  Old  Church  existed,  but  with 
those  amongst  whom  there  was  heretofore  no  Church,  that 
is,  amongst  the  Gentiles.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Most 
Ancient  Church,  the  Ancient  Church,  and  the  Jewish  Church 
perished.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  the  Christian 
Church.  The  reason  for  this  transfer  is,  that  the  GentileU 
are  influenced  by  no  false  principles  against  the  truths  of 
faith,  for  they  know  not  what  the  truths  of  faith  are. 

*•  When  the  Old  Church  has  closed  Heaven  against  itself, 
a  New  Church  is  always  established  amongst  the  nations  out 
of  the  Church.  Hence  the  Church  was  translated  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  and  in  the  same  way  the  Church  at 
this  day  is  being  transferred  to  the  Gentiles.  .  .  .  What  is 
wonderful,  the  Gentiles  adore  one  God  under  a  Human  Form; 
wherefore,  when  they  hear  of  the  Lord  they  receive  and 
acknowledge  Him;  neither  can  a  New  Church  be  established 
amongst  others.'* 

Swedenborg's  opinion  of  the  Gentiles  from  experience  in 
the  Spiritual  World  was  very  high.  After  death,  those  of 
them  who  are  good,  are  instructed  in  true  doctrine  by  the 
Angels  and  received  into  Heaven. 

*  They   behave  modestly,   intelligently   and  wisely,  and 

*  easily  imbibe  the  truths  they  are  taught.  .  .  .  They  indulge 

*  no  hatred,  never  revenge  injuries,  never  practise  stratagem 
^  nor  artifice,  no,  nor  wish  ill  to  Christians,  although  Christians 
^  on  their  part  despise  the  Gentiles,  and  do  them  all  the  hurt 
'  they  can. 

^  There  are  some  Gentiles,  who  during  their  abode  in  the 
^  world  have  learnt,  that  Christians  lead  the  worst  of  lives, 
^  being    addicted    to    adultery,   hatred    and    quarrelling,    to 


•  *  Areana  Ccdeitm,'  No«.  1.360,  2,986,  4,747  and  9,256. 
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drankenness  and  like  enormitieS}  which  they  are  shocked  at 
as  contrary  to  their  laws,  manners,  and  religion.  These  dread 
more  than  others  to  accept  the  truths  of  faith,  but  when 
assured  by  the  Angels,  that  such  crimes  are  in  complete 
opposition  to  Christianity,  they  believe  and  adore  the  Lord, 
but  not  without  some  hesitation. 

^Once  I  entered  into  discourse  with  some  Chinese  con- 
cerning the  Lord,  but  when  I  called  Him  Christ,  a  kind  of 
repugnance  was  discernible  amongst  them.  The  cause  was 
perceived  to  bej  that  in  the  world  they  had  contracted  a 
prejudice  against  His  name,  by  observing  that  Christians  led 
worse  lives  than  Gentiles.  When  I  simply  called  Him  Lord 
they  were  inwardly  moved.  Afterwards  they  were  instructed 
by  the  Angels,  that  Christian  doctrine  inculcates  love  and 
charity  above  any  other  doctrine  in  the  whole  earth,  but  that 
there  are  few  who  live  according  to  it.^* 

This  writing  accords  very  closely  with  the  notions  com- 
monly  entertained  last  century  as  to  the  innocence  and  gentle- 
ness of  the  Pagan  nations ;  an  opinion  which  Rousseau  was 
not  loath  to  use  against  civilization  and  Voltaire  against 
Christianity.  Li  the  badness  of  Christians  we  fully  concur, 
but  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  heathens  has  com- 
pletely abolished  all  romance  about  their  virtue  in  comparison 
with  Europeans.  Swedenborg's  Gentiles  in  our  modem  light 
look  very  like  fancy  pictures. 

The  History  of  the  World  is  in  Swedenborg's  eyes  the 
History  of  the  Church.  The  Human  Race  is  to  him  One 
Great  Man  of  which  the  Church  is  the  brain,  the  heart  and 
the  lungs.  Without  a  Church,  Heaven  would  be  without  a 
Body  and  without  Heaven,  Mankind  would  vanish  away. 

*  There  cannot  be  conjunction  with  Heaven  unless  there 


*  'Arcana  Gdnttia,'  Nus.  2,^9  to  2,G05. 
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*  be  somewhere  on  Earth  a  Church,  where  the  Word  is,  and 

*  where  through  the  Word,  the  Lord  is  known ;  for  the  Lord 

*  is  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  without  Him  is  no  salvation. 

*  It  is  enough  that  there  be  a  Church  where  the  Word  is, 

*  although  it  should  consist  of  comparatively  few.     Through 

*  the  Church  the  Lord  is  present  everywhere  throughout  the 

*  Earth,  and  Heaven  is  conjoined  with  the  Human  Race.'* 

It  is  essential  in  reading  Swedenborg  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
he  always  assumes  the  unity  of  Humanity  in  Heaven  on 
Earth  and  in  Hell.  Nothing  takes  place  in  one  which  does 
not  affect  the  others ;  and  both  Heaven  and  Hell  find  their 
body  and  basis  through  Man  on  Earth.  Let  the  reader  try 
to  compass  this  thought,  for  imtil  it  becomes  familiar  much 
in  Swedenborg  must  remain  obscure.  The  fact  which  is 
every  year  becoming  clearer  to  natural  philosophers,  that 
the  Universe  is  one,  and  that  the  least  things  in  our  little 
world  are  related  to  and  influenced  by  the  sun  and  the  far 
distant  stars,  Swedenborg  proclaims  to  be  true  of  Humanity. 
Humanity  is  one;  Angels  and  Men  and  Devils  are  knit 
together  in  one  web  from  which  no  escape  is  possible.  To 
suppose  that  independence  or  isolation  can  exist  in  such  a 
system,  is  to  yield  to  the  wildest  illusion. 

Here  must  end  this  long  chapter.  It  will  not  be  imagined, 
that  in  this  sketch  of  the  Four  Churches,  comprising  the 
History  of  the  Heart  of  Humanity,  that  we  have  reviewed  the 
^Arcana  Ccelestia:^  we  have  merely  drawn  one  long  thread 
from  out  its  enormous  coil.  As  we  observed  at  starting  there 
is  little  of  value  in  Swedenborg,  which  may  not  be  found  some- 
where in  its  multitudinous  pages,  but  we  have  many  other 
reviews  to  make,  and  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  fairly 
consider  them  as  extensions  of  the  present  survey. 


ft  'Scriptwra  Sacra,*  No.  104. 
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SwEDENBOKQ  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  (1749  to  1756) 
when  Yniting  and  printing  the  ^Arcana  Coelesttd'  probably 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  London,  making  occasional  trips  to 
Sweden.  That  he  was  out  of  London  in  1750  is  plain  from 
the  bookseller  Lewises  Advertisement,  in  which  he  says,  Uiat 
the  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  the  ^  Arcana^^  was 
received  from  abroad,  and  that  ^  the  bare  postage  of  Part  I. 
*  was  twelve  shillings,  of  Part  11.  eighteen  shillings,  and  of 
Part  III.  twenty-two  shillings.^  What  would  we  not  give 
for  some  more  Uvely  information  with  similar  precision  I 

Where  Swedenborg  lodged  in  London  in  those  years 
we  do  not  know;  but  most  likely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  printer,  Mr.  Hart,  of  Poppin's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  of 
whose  company,  it  is  said,  he  was  fond,  and  that  he  used 
to  spend  his  evenings  at  his  house.  A  short  way  to  the 
west  of  Poppln's  Court  is  Gough  Square,  where,  while 
Swedenborg  was  writing  his  *  ilrcawa,'  Johnson  (1747  to 
1755)  was  compiling  his  Dictionary  with  the  aid  of  six 
clerks.  In  Salisbury  Square,  on  the  otlier  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  Kichardson  was  doing  a  thriving  trade  as  printer  and 
novelist  with  all  England  as  customers  for  ^  Clarissa  Uarlowe* 
and  ^  Sir  Charles  Orandison^^  and  with  Goldsmith  for  his 
proof  reader.  Further  west,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 
young  William  Cowpcr  and  young  Edmund  Burke  were 
lodged  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  I  can  find  no  sign,  that 
Johnson  or  Goldsmith  or  Bui'ke  or  Cowper  ever  knew  even 
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the  name  of  Uie  Seer  with  whom,  in  their  walks  through  Fleet 
Street,  they  must  have  rubbed  shoulders. 

With  his  publisher  Lewis  in  Paternoster  Row,  we  wonder 
how  Swedenborg  got  on.  As  the  '  Arcana^  did  not  sell  Lewis 
as  a  tradesman  eould  have  little  satisfaction  in  .the  business, 
but  the  chances  are,  that  our  Author  kept  all  pleasant  by 
paying  liberally.  Mrs.  Lewis,  it  is  recorded,  *  thought  Swcden- 
^  borg  a  good  and  sensible  man,  but  too  apt  to  spiritualize 

*  things.' 

The  JMoravians. 

As  Swedenborg's  mind  and  religious  principles  were  now 
settled  his  visits  to  the  Moravians  in  Fetter  Lane  would 
naturally  cease;  and  his  writings  prove,  that  from  tlieir 
admirer  he  had  passed  into  their  censor,  or,  as  the  Brethren 
will  say,  into  their  traducer.     He  relates — 

*  I  have  had  much  conversation  with  the  people  called 

*  Moravians,  or  Hcemhuttcrs.     On  examinmg  them  it  was 

*  found,  that  they  were  cunning  in  the  art  of  conciliation, 

*  saying,  that  they  were  the  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
'  and  that  therefore  they  salute  each  other  as  brethren,  and 

*  those  who  receive  the  more  internal  of  their  mysteries,  as 

*  mothers ;  also,  that  they  teach  faith  better  than  the  rest  of 

*  mankind,  and  love  the  Lord,  because  He  endured  the  cross, 

*  calling  Him  the  Lamb,  and  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and 
'  similar  expressions,  by  which  they  beguile  men  into  the 
'  belief,  that  the  true  Christian  Church  is  among  them.  They 
'  examine  those  who  listen  to  their  smooth  harangues,  as  to 

*  whether  they  may  safely  entrust  them  with  their  mysteries ; 
'  which  mysteries  they  conceal  or  reveal  accordingly ;  en- 
'  deavouring  ui  the  latter  case  by  admonition,  and  even  by 

*  threats,  to   prevent  the   betrayal   of  their  secret  doctrine 

*  concerning  the  Lord.  ^ 

'  Moravians  in  the  Spiritual  World  were  admitted  to  the 

*  outmost  Heaven,  but  unable  to  endure  the  presence  of  the 
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^  Angels  there,  they  fled  away*    Afterwards  they  were  carried 

*  to  the  inmost  Heaven,  but  when  they  felt  its  sphere  of  love 
^  to  the  Lord,  they  were  seized  with  anguish  of  heart,  and 

*  began  to  suffer  inward  tortures,  and  to  move  convulsively 
^  like  persons  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  Uierefore  cast  them- 
^  selves  headlong  thence. 

♦  The  minds  of  these  Moravians  were  explored  by  Spirits, 
^  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  such  inquisition,  who  reported,  that 

*  they  slight  the  Lord,  that  their  rejection  of  the  life  of  charity 

*  amounts  to  abhorrence,*  Uiat  they  make  out  that  the  Word 
^  of  the  Old  Testament  is  useless,  and  despise  the  Evangelists, 

*  selecting  from  Paul,  according  to  their  good  pleasure,  what- 
^  ever  is  said  of  faith  alone:  and  that  these  are  their  mysteries, 

*  which  they  conceal  from  the  world. 

^  As  soon  as  it  became  apparent,  that  they  merely  acknow- 
^  ledge  the  Lord  as  the  Arians  do ;  despise  the  Word  of  the 
^  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  and  hold  a  life  of  Charity  in  abhor- 

*  rencc,  they  were  adjudged  Anti-Christs,  as  rejecting  the  three 

*  essentials  of  the  Christian  Church,  namely,  the  Divinity  of 
^  the  Lord,  the  Word,  and  Charity,  and  were  banished  from 
'  among  Christians. 

*  When  Zinzcndorf  first  came  into  the  Spiritual  Worldf 
^  and  was  permitted  to  speak  after  his  manner  on  earth,  I  heard 
^lum  solemnly  asserting,  that  he  knew  the  Mysteries  of 
^  Heaven,  and  that  no  one  enters  Heaven  who  is  not  of  his 
^  doctrine ;  and  also,  that  they  who  do  good  works  for  the  sake 
^  of  salvation,  are  utterly  damned,  and  that  he  would  raUier 


*  *  Christ  is  our  only  perfection.     All  perfection  is  faith  in  the  blood  of 
'  Christ.    It  is  impated,  not  inherent.    Wo  are  perfect  in  Christ :    we  are 

*  never  perfect  in  oarselves.    Wo  reject  all  self-denial ;  we  trample  on  it. 

*  In  faith  we  do  whatever  we  desire,  and  nothing  more.    We  laugh  at  all 
'  mortification  :  no  purification  precedes  perfect  love.'    Zinzendorf  quoted  in 

*  Southey'B  *  X«/c  of  WesUy,'  Vol.  I.,  page  219,  ed.  of  1868. 

t  Zinzendorf  did  not  die  until  170O,  and  in  using  this  extract,  just  now, 
I  anticipate  a  little,  but  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
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^  admit  AUieists  into  his  congregation  than  such.     The  Lord, 

*  he  said,  was  adopted  by  God  the  Father  as  His  Son,  because 
^  He  endured  the  cross,  and  that  still  He  was  a  mere  man. 

*  When  it  was  said  to  him,  that  the  Lord  was  conceived  by  God 

*  the  Father,  he  replied,  that  he  thought  of  that  matter  as  he 

*  chose :  not  daring  to  speak  out  as  the  Jews  do.* 

'  Moreover   I    have    perceived   many   scandals   from  his 

*  followers  when  I  have  been  reading  the  Evangelists. 

'  The  Moravians  say,  that,  they  have  a  sensation  whereby 

*  they  experience  an  interior  confirmation  of  their  dogmas. 

*  It  was  shewn  them,  however,  that  the  sensation  proceeds 

*  from  visionary  Spirits,  who  confirm  a  man  in  all  his  religious 
^  notions,  and  enter  into  closer  conjunction  with  those,  who, 
^  like  the  Moravians,  are  fond  of  their  religion  and  think  much 

*  about  it.'t 

What  a  pity  Wesley  in  his  controversy  with  the  Moravians 
had  not  Swedenborg  for  an  ally!  He  would  have  been 
unanswerable. 

The  QuaJcera. 

If  the  Moravians  should  designate  the  above  report  slan- 
derous and  preposterous,  what  shall  the  Quakers  say  of  the 
following  ? 

*  30  October  J  1748. — I  heard  the  Quakers  in  tieir  General 
'  Meeting,  and  though  they  spoke  of  the  Lord  yet  they 
'  recognize  three  persons.  They  also  acknowledge  the  Word, 
'  but  they  do  not  regard  it,  for  they  say,  that  they  likewise 
'  are  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  .  .  . 


*  *  Count  Zinzendorf  loved  to  keep  all  things  closely/  testifies  Wesley. 
'  Zinzendorf  was  specious,  artful  and  insinuating,'  says  Alexander  Knox. 
Southoy's  *  Life  of  Wesley,*  Vol.  II.,  p.  70  and  322. 

t  'Cantinuatio  de  Ultimo  Judido,'  Nos.  86  to  90;  '  Diarium  Spirituale," 
Nos.  5,988,  93,  and  95,  6043,  60,  62,  68,  74,  78,  and  81 ;  *  Diar,  Appendix,* 
p.  14,  16,  and  19. 
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'  They  have  no  concern  about  the  Lord,  but  only  for  the 

*  Holy  Spirit.     In  the  other  life  it  is  diacovercd  that  they 

*  abhor  Him  and  set  themselves  up  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
'  which  they  continually  thought  whilst  on  earth  and  waited 

*  for  in  their  meetings. 

'  Tliey  talk  but  little  and  divulge  scarcely  anything  of  what 
'  they  think.     It  was  said  th(^y  have  no  settled  articles  of  faith, 

*  and  that  their  opinions  waver  with  the  influx  of  tlie  Spirit.'* 

Swedenborg  allows  that  the  Quakers  are  not  deceived  in 
thinking  themselves  mider  supernatural  influence,  but  that 
the  Spirit  which  moves  them  is  not  Divine ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  tlie  tools  of  '  enthusiastic  Spirits  who  are  so  grossly 

*  stupid  as  to  imagine  themselves  the  Holy  Spirit.'  These 
maniac  Spirits  enter  into  their  fullest  satisfaction  when  they 
find  men  and  women  willing  to  yield  themselves  to  their 
possession  and  to  share  in  their  phantasy, '  that  they  are  wiser 
^  and  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind.' 

At  first  Swedenborg  was  willing  to  think  well  of  the 
Quakers,  considering  them  '  honest  and  upright,  having  heard 
'  nothing  to  the  contrary,'  but  his  spiritual  experience  soon 
led  him  to  a  widely  different  conclusion.     He  writes — 

*  1  X  2  November^  1748. — When  I  awoke  in  the  night,  I 

*  felt  in  the  hair  of  mv  head  a  multitude  of  very  small  snakes. 

*  It  was  perceived  tliat   Quaker  Spirits  had  been  plotting 

*  against  me  whilst  I  was  asleep,  but  without  effect.     It  was 

*  only  by  their  phantasies  that  they  were  among  my  hair  where 

*  I  felt  them.' t 

As  in  the  ease  of  the  ^Foravians  he  credits  the  Quakers 

with  the  pos^sessiou  of  mysteries,  but  far  more  atrocious. 

'  28  October^  1748. — They  are  indomitably  obstinate  in 
'  their  aversion  to  having  their  thoughts  and  doings  made 


♦  *  l>iaruui\  Spirituale^^  Nos.  3,775  and  3,735. 
t  *  Diarium  Sjinntitale^*  No.  3,810. 
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*  pubUc.  They  strove  wiUi  me  and  the  Spirits  who  desired 
^  (but  in  vain)  to  know  their  secrets.'* 

Swedenborg,  however,  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  the  next 
day  made  him  master  of  their  mysteries. 

*  29  October^  1748. — The  secret  worship  of  the  Quakers, 
^  sedulously  concealed  from  the  world,  was  made  manifest.  It 
^  is  a  worship  so  wicked,  execrable  and  abominable,  that  were 
^  it  known  to  Christians,  they  would  expel  Quakers  from 
^  society,  and  permit  them  to  live  only  among  beasts. 

*  They  have  a  vile  communion  of  wives.    The  women  say 

*  they  are  possessed  by  the  Devil,  and  that  they  can  only  be 

*  delivered  if  men  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  cohabit  with 

*  them.     Men  and  women  sit  round  a  table,  which  was  repre- 

*  sented  to  me,  and  wait  for  the  influx  of  the  Spirit.  .  .  . 
^  When  a  woman  feels  the  Devil,  she  selects  a  man  and  retires 

*  with  him' — ^but  it  is  impossible  to  extend  the  quotation ; 
nevertheless  we  refrain  unwillingly.  The  decorum  which 
prescribes  our  reticence  is  essentially  immodest,  for  as  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  ^  the  man  of  nice  words  is  the  man  of  nasty 

*  ideas.'  Swedenborg  writes  on  these  matters  wiUi  the  child- 
like directness  of  the  Bible  (or  rather  say,  with  Uie  unim- 
passioned  simplicity  of  science) — a  directness  as  pure  as  our 
premeditated  daintiness  is  the  reverse. 

*  30  October. —  It  was  enquired  whether  the  Quakers 
^  engaged  in  these  obscene  rites  with  their  daughters  and 
'  maid-servants,  and  it  was  said,  that  they  did.  .  .  .  Parents 
'  do  not  resist  when  a  command  of  the  Spirit  is  pleaded.     They 

*  are,  however,  somewhat  withheld  by  the  fear,  lest  their 
^  virgins  should  become  mothers  before  they  are  married,  and 
^  thus  their  wickedness  come  to  light.  The  Quakers  desire  to 
'  appear  holy  and  blameless  before  men ;  hence  they  veil  their 

*  worship  in  profound  secrecy.'t 

•  '  Dianum  Spirituale,'  No.  8,751. 

t  *  Diarium  JSjnriinaU,'  Not.  8,765  and  8,766-69. 
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^  It  was  shewn  me,  that  ever  since  the  rise  of  Qoakerism, 
^  thej  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  length,  bv  com- 
'  mand  of  their  Holy  Spirit,  into  these  secret  abominations. 
'  I  conversed  with  their  founder,  as  well  as  with  Penn,  who 
'  told  me,  that  they  had  no  part  in  such  doings.  They  who 
'  practise  them  are  sent  down  after  death  into  a  dark  place 

*  where  they  sit  in  comers,  and  appear  like  dregs  of  oiL** 

^  1  November  J  1748. — It  was  said  to  me  by  an  angelic 
'  interpreter,  that  Qnaker  Spirits  wander  abont  in  thick  forests 
'  like  swine  ;  and  this,  because  of  their  avarice  and  nastincss. 
^  It  was  said,  however,  that  they  were  not  boars,  but  she- 
^  swine. 

^  30  October.— The  Quaker  Spirit  is  the  foulest  of  Devils, 
^  wherefore  the  Quaker  Hell  is  the  deepest,  and  in  it  they  are 
<  the  vilest  offscouring. 

'  Concerning  the  lives  of  the  Quakers,  I  was  instructed 
^  that  they  are  like  the  Jews,  loving  riches  for  the  mere  sake 

*  of  possession/f 

There  is  much  more  in  the  Diary  about  the  Quakers  of  a 
similar  tenor,  but  enough  !  The  last  observation  comparing 
them  to  Jews  may  not  be  without  truth,  but  for  the  mysteries, 
Bah! 

The  Rev.  Theophllus  Lindsey,  who  left  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1774  opened  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  £ssex 
Street,  Strand,  relates  the  following  anecdote — 

^  I  cannot  omit  an  account  which  I  received  from  a  person 

*  living,  of  great  worth  and  credit ;  that  a  fiiend  of  his, 
^  several  years  ago,  walking  with  Baron  )  Swedenborg  along 
^  Cheapside,  in  one  part  the  Baron  suddenly  bowed  very  low 

*  to  the  ground,  when  the  gentleman  lifting  him  up  and  asking 

•  '  Comiinvatio  de  Ultimo  Judieio,'  No.  84. 

t  '  Diarium  SjpirituaU,'  Nos.  3,785  and  3,772-73. 

I  It  b  ■earceljT  necessary  to  repeat  that  Swedenborg  was  not  a  Baron. 
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^  what  he  was  about,  the  Baron  replied  by  asking  him,  if  he 
^  did  not  see  ]\Ioses  pass  by,  and  told  him  that  he  had  bowed 
^  to  him.     A  man  that  could  see  Moses  walking  along  Cheap- 

*  side  might  see  anything.'* 

In  this  anecdote  there  are  evident  signs  of  fiction.  If 
Swedenborg  saw  Moses,  he  certainly  could  not  be  surprised 
that  his  comrade  did  not.  From  Lindsey,  too,  we  have  the 
story  third  hand — from  a  friend's  friend.  It  is  said  of  a  shop, 
that  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire :  an  anecdote  by  three 
removes  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  as  bad  as  a  lie.  Few  in- 
deed can  bear  two  or  three  facts  in  memory  for  any  distance 
without  spilling,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  recover  what  has 
dropped  they  are  sure  therewith  to  pick  up  and  incorporate 
some  dirt.  Presently  we  shall  read  the  same  anecdote  in 
another  shape  and  with  another  name  than  ]\[oses. 

That  Swedenl)t)rg  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Hebrew 
legislator  I  cannot  discover  In  his  writings.  With  few  of  the 
Bible  wortliies  does  he  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do ;  indeed 
he  shews  himself  anxious  to  diminish  the  awe  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  regard  them  and  to  encourage  us  to  treat 
them  as  a  very  average  sort  of  persons.     *  The  Apostles  and 

*  Prophets,'  he  says,  '  were  no  better  than  other  people,' f 
and  in  his  Diary  we  find  tlie  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  *  the 
^  man  after  the  Lord's  own  heart,'  described  as  an  associate 
of  Devils. 

King  David. 

'  23  October  J  1748. — David  is  possessed  with  the  lust  of 

*  being  chief  in  Heaven.  .  .  .  Persuaded  that  he  was  a  god 

*  he  proclaimed  himself  one. 


*  'A  Second  AtltlrrSM  to  the  Stmltutn  of  Oj-jitrd  am/  (^amhriihjt  irlatUff  to 
'7i*»M  (^hn'iftf  nn'I  the  On'yin  of  tite  Great  Errors  coiuxrnlny  him.*  By 
Thcophilus  Lindsey,  M.A.,  London:  1790.    Page  178. 

t  ^AjioealjfpiU  Sevelaia,*  No.  790. 
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^  24  October  J 1748. — ^He  openly  confessed  and  asseverated 
that  he  did  not  understand  what  he  wrote;  that  he  ml^t 
have  thought  that  his  writings  included  arcana,  but  what  they 
were  he  knew  not;  that  he  might  have  known  a  certain 
Personage  was  to  come  into  the  World,  but  that  he  had  no 
further  knowledge  respecting  Him ;  and  that  he  applied  all 
things  he  wrote  to  himself  and  the  Jews.  He  said  a  Spirit 
spake  through  him  as  a  Spirit  speaks  through  me,  and  thus 
that  he  and  I  were  of  a  like  quality ;  but  it  was  given  me  to 
tell  him,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  had 
therefore  no  knowledge  of  faith,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
interiors  of  the  Word  and  remained  solely  in  its  letter ;  that 
he  did  not  understand  what  the  Spirit  spoke  through  him, 
and  thus  that  he  and  I  were  very  different.  ...  To  this  he 
had  no  reply. 

^  I  spake  with  him  also  concerning  the  Gentiles  of  whom 
he  had  so  great  a  hatred,  saying,  that  Abraham  was  an 
idolator,  that  the  Jews  were  worse  than  the  Gentiles,  that 
the  Church  had  been  transferred  to  them,  and  that  now 
Christians  were  worse  than  Gentiles. 

*  25  October. — David  is  wicked,  and  a  slave  of  deceitful 
Spirits,  who  say  they  treat  him  like  a  dog.  His  mind  is  full 
of  cruelty  and  adultery,  and  without  conscience  he  medi- 
tates and  contrives  mischief.^ 

David  Joins  a  Conspiracy  to  annihilate  our  Author. 

'  4  November, — When  I  went  to  bed  Evil  Spirits  formed 
a  design  to  destroy  me,  and  for  this  end  took  measures  to 
call  out  Hell  and  every  malicious  Spirit.  They  first  drew 
the  Dragon  over  to  their  side,  but  having  used  him  badly  he 
got  away.  Then  they  endeavoured  to  summon  all  Hell,  and 
surround  and  attack  me  in  a  body,  and  make  an  end  of  me, 
as  so  often  they  have  tried  before.  .  .  .  They  evoked  David 
also,  who  appeared  before  me  in  a  dense  cloud.  For  some 
time  they  persisted,  doing  their  utmost,  whilst  I  reposed  in 
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*  safety,  fearing  nothing,  but  observing  their  cflFortfl.     At  last 

*  they  gave  up,  confessing  their  attempt  to  be  in  vain.'* 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  be  ready  with  a  five  supply  of 
appropriate  commentary  on  the  preceding  and  following  pas- 
sages, and  may  wonder  at  my  silence.  For  the  present, 
however,  I  choose  to  keep  simply  to  narration,  and  reserve 
for  a  fiiture  pjige  a  judgement  on  the  mass  of  Swedenborg's 
other-world  gossip  about  persons. 

According  to  Lindsey,  Swedcnborg  met  Moses  in  Cheaj)- 
side,  but  according  to  Southey  he  met  St.  Paul. 

'  Gustavo  Brandcr  was  walking  with  Emanuel  Swedenborg 
'  In  Cheapside,  when  the  Baron  pulled  oif  his  hat  and  made  a 

*  respectful  bow.     "Who  are  you  bowing  toV  said  Brander. 

*  "  You  did  not  si»e  him,"  replied  Swedcnborg.     "  It  was  St. 

*  "  Paul ;  1  know  him  very  well.''  'f 

Whether  this  encounter  took  place  in  Cheapside  or  not  wo 
cannot  say,  but  as  wv.  shall  now  see,  it  is  quite  true,  that 
Swedenborg  thought  he  knew  St  Paul  very  well. 

St.  Paul 

'  28  October  J  1 748. — A  certain  Spirit  came  to  me  of  a 

*  sudden  and  inquired  whether  I  was  not  speaking  ill  of  hini. 

*  It  was  perceived  that  he  was  Paul.     It  was  replied,  that  I 
*"  was  not  thinking  about  him. 

*  10  Julf/j  174J). — A  certain  Devil  fancied  himself  the  very 
'  I)t*vil  who  deceived  Adam  and  Kve,  according  to  the  vulgar 
'  opinicm.  ...  It  was  given  me  to  hear  Paul  speaking  with 
^  him  and  saying  he  wished  to  be  his  companion,  and  that  they 
'  would  go  together  and  make  themselves  gods.  .  .  .  but  they 
'  were  rejected  wherever  they  went. 


*  •  Duiriiim  Spinlu<t!e,*  Nn».  3,0riG-6.>,  3,07  l-TO,  3,»W-2-S4,  3,«;.-^S,  and  3,8.^1 . 

t  l!k)uthey'M  *  Common  Place  Buok^'  FourtJi  ^^cric8.   Personal  Oliscrvatiuiis 
and  UccoUfictions,  page  515. 
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^  During  my  sleep  I  have  been  infested  hy  adulterers,  and 
this  Devil  and  Paul  have  lent  their  aid  to  my  infesters,  and 
so  stubbornly  held  me  in  an  adulterous  train  of  thought,  that 
I  could  scarcely  release  myself.  •  .  .  Hence  Paulas  nefarious 
character  was  made  known. 

{No  date)  '  Paul  is  among  the  worst  of  the  Apostles,  as 
has  been  made  known  to  me  by  large  experience.  The  love 
of  self,  whereby  he  was  governed  before  he  preached  the 
Gospel,  continued  to  rule  him  afterwards ;  and  from  that  love 
he  had  a  passion  for  scenes  of  controversy  and  tumult.  He 
did  all  things  from  the  end  of  being  greatest  in  Heaven  and 
judging  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

*  That  such  is  Paul's  character  is  manifest  from  very  much 
experience,  for  I  have  spoken  with  him  more  than  with  others. 
The  rest  of  the  Apostles  in  the  other  life  rejected  him  from 
their  society  and  refused  to  recognize  him.  Besides  he 
connected  himself  with  one  of  the  worst  Devils,  who  would 
fain  rule  all  things,  and  pledged  himself  to  obtain  for  him  his 
end.  It  would  be  tedious  for  me  to  write  all  1  know  about 
Paul ;  were  I  to  do  so  the  report  would  be  long  enough  to 
fill  sheets. 

*  That  Paul  wrote  Epistles  does  not  prove  him  good,  for 
even  the  impious  can  preach  well  and  write  epistles.  It  is 
one  thing  to  be  good  and  another  to  speak  and  write  about 
goodness,  as  was  said  to  him.  Moreover,  he  has  not  mentioned 
in  his  Epistles  the  least  word  of  what  the  Lord  taught,  nor 
cited  one  of  His  parables ;  so  therefore  he  received  nothing 
from  the  Lord's  life  and  discourse,  when  nevertheless  the 
very  Gospel  itself  is  in  the  Evangelists. 

{Xo  date)  '  Paul  associated  himself  with  the  worst  Devils 
and  wished  to  form  a  Heaven  in  which  he  should  be  the 
dispenser  of  pleasures.  This  he  attempted,  but  became 
worse  in  consequence,  and  was  cast  down.  I  told  him  his 
pur|)ose  was  hellish  and  not  heavenly.  He  wished  especially 
to  have  hypocrites  about  him.     There  were  hypocrites  with 
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mc  for  several  days,  which  I  knew  from  the  adiing  of  my 
teeth.  They  tacitly  pressed  upon  me  without  intermission, 
and  it  was  perceived  and  said,  tiiat  the  pressure  was  from 
Paul.  He  hates  the  internal  sense  of  the  Word,  and  the 
anger  of  his  hatred  draws  hypocrites  around  him.  Such  is 
the  connection  of  things.  Hypocrites  believe  nothing,  but 
tliey  value  the  literal  sense  of  the  Word  because  they  can 
use  it  to  overawe  the  simple  and  appear  pious. 

....  *  Paul  undenvent  many  dangers  and  punishments 
on  earth  tliat  he  might  be  the  greatest  .  .  .  Hence  he  re- 
jects the  inner  truths  of  the  Word,  because  they  testify 
against  the  glory  of  the  world  and  self-righteousness. 

{No  date)  '  Spoke  with  Paul.  He  wished  to  be  an  in- 
troducer to  Heaven,  and  that  the  Lord  would  receive  those 
whom  he  should  pass.  The  proposal  is  absurd,  for  there  is  no 
entrance  to  Heaven  by  favour,  but  by  life,  and  life  is  known 
only  to  the  Lord.  1  told  him  that  he  might  see  from  the 
letter  of  the  Word,  that  he  was  coveting  Peter's  office,  to 
whom  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  had  been  given. 
He  said  he  wished  to  take  the  office  from  Peter  for  he  had 
done  greater  service.  Paul  utterly  disUkes  Peter,  and  says 
he  imderstood  nothing  and  could  no  nothing.'* 

From  his  Diary  we  learn  that  Swedcnborg  was  in  Stock- 
holm in  1751.  Li  that  year  his  old  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Polhem,  the  engineer,  whose  daughter,  Emerentia,  he  wished 
to  marry,  died,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to  see  both  sides  of 
his  grave. 

'  Polliem  died  on  Monday,  and  spoke  with  me  on  Thurs- 
'  day.  I  was  invited  to  the  funeral.  Polhem  saw  the  hearse, 
*  the  attendants,  and  the  whole  procession.     He  also  saw  them 


♦  *  Diarium  Spiritunh,'  Nos.  3,728,  4,321,  4,412-13,  and  'Diarium  Minus,* 
Nos.  4,501-62  and  4,031. 
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^  let  down  the  coffin  into  the  grave,  and  conversed  with  me 

*  while  the  interment  was  going  on,  askmg  why  they  buried 

*  him  when  he  was  alive.     When  the  priest  pronounced  that 

*  he  would  rise  again  at  the  Day  of  Judgement,  he  asked  why 
^  this  was,  since  he  had  risen  already.  He  wondered  that  such 
^  a  belief  should  prevail,  considering  that  he  was  even  now 
^  alive ;  he  also  wondered  at  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
^  the  body,  for  he  said  he  felt  himself  then  in  the  body ;  with 

*  other  remarks.'* 

On  spiritual  acquaintance  he  found  Polhem  to  be  a  thorough 
Materialist  and  Atheist. 

^  Polhem  is  an  engineer.  During  his  earthly  life  he 
meditated  much,  but  always  on  material  things— on  natural 
philosophy  applied  to  mechanics.  .  .  .  He  confirmed  himself 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  God,  that  everything  was  by 
Nature,  and  that  life  in  man  and  beast  was  a  sort  of  me- 
chanical operation,  t  .  .  .  He  did  not  wish  to  know  that 
there  was  any  life  ailer  death,  any  internal  man,  any  Heaven 
and  Hell,  anything  Divine  beyond  Nature,  any  Providence 
beyond  blind  fate  and  chance,  and  had  set  his  mind  steadily 
against  the  admission  of  the  truth.  .  •  .  Hence,  now  he 
learns  and  teaches  in  what  way  various  animals  may  be 
created,  as  birds,  mice  and  cats,  and  also  infants  and  men, 
kneading  and  moulding  them  out  of  a  certain  composition. 
He  was  told  that  this  was  mere  trifling,  for  by  phantasy  any 
of  these  might  be  made  to  appear  in  the  Spiritual  World ; 
but  he  is  stupid  and  perseveres.  He  sits  in  a  dark  chamber 
amongst  men's  bones,  for  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  living, 
but  only  of  the  dead.| 


•  ^Diarium  J/iniw/  Tafel's  ed.,  page  65. 

t  This  latter  was  something  like  Swedenborg's  own  opinion  in  former 
days.  See  his  *  Mechanism  of  the  Intercourse  between  the  JSoul  and  the  Body^^ 
published  in  1734. 

X  *Diarxum  Spirituale,*  Nos.  4,722  and  6,071. 
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The  opportunity  which  Swedenborg  gave  Polhem  of  con- 
templating his  own  obsequies,  he  accorded  to  several  others  ;* 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  vision  was  effected,  he  thus 
explains — 

'  Neither  Spirits,  nor  still  less  Angels,  are  able  to  see  things 
on  Earth,  for  the  light  of  its  Sun  is  to  them  thick  darkness. 
Nevertheless  Spirits  and  Angels,  when  it  pleases  the  Ijord, 
may  see  the  objects  of  the  World  through  the  eyes  of  Men  ; 
but  this  is  only  allowed  by  the  Lord  when  He  permits  a  Man 
to  converse  and  be  in  company  with  Angels  and  Spirits.  It 
has  thus  been  granted  them  to  see  the  things  of  Earth 
through  my  eyes,  and  to  see  them  as  distinctly  as  I  do,  and 
likewise  to  hear  what  was  said  by  Men  in  conversation  with 
me. 

'  It  has  several  times  happened,  that  Spirits  have  seen 
through  me,  to  their  great  amazement,  the  friends  whom  they 
knew  in  the  flesh.  Some  mothers  have  seen  their  husbands 
and  children,  and  have  desired,  that  I  would  tell  them  they 
were  present  and  saw  them,  and  describe  their  condition  in 
the  Spiritual  World.  This,  however,  I  was  forbidden  to  do, 
and  for  this  amongst  other  reasons;  because  they  would 
have  said,  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  or  would  have  thought, 
that  what  I  told  them  was  the  invention  of  a  delirious 
imagination :  for  I  was  well  aware,  that  although  with  their 
lips  they  allowed  the  existence  of  Spirits,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  yet  in  their  hearts  they  did  not  believe  any  such 
thing. 

'  When  my  interior  sight  was  first  opened,  and  Spirits  and 
Angels  saw  the  World  through  my  eyes,  they  were  so 
astonished,  that  they  called  it  a  miracle  of  miracles,  and  felt 
a  new  joy  in  thinking  that  a  way  of  communication  was  thus 
opened  between  Heaven  and  Earth.     This  delight,  however, 


*  '  Diarium  JSpirituaU,*  No.  5,837. 
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^  onl  J  laflted  a  few  months :  the  thing  afterwards  grew  familiar 
^  to  them  ;  and  it  now  occasions  in  them  no  surprise. 

^  I  have  >>ecn  informed  that,  with  other  Men,  Spirits  and 

*  Angels  do  not  see  the  least  of  anything  in  this  AVorld,  but 
^  are  only  sensible  of  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  those  with 
^  whom  they  are  associated. 

^  Hence  it  may  appear,  that  ]Man  was  so  created,  that 
^  during  his  life  on  Earth  amongst  Men,  he  might  at  the  same 
^  time  live  in  Heaven  amongst  Angels,  and  during  his  life  in 
^  Heaven  amongst  Angeb,  he  might  at  the  same  time  also  live 
^  on  Earth  amongst  Men ;  so  that  Heaven  and  Earth  might 
^  be  together,  and  might  form  a  One,  Men  knowing  what  is 
^  in  Heaven,  and  Angels  what  is  in  the  World ;  and  that 
^  when  Men  departed  from  this  life,  they  might  pass  from  the 
^  Lord's  Kingdom  on  Earth  into  the  Lord's  Kingdom  in  the 
^  Heavens,  noc  as  into  a  strange  land,  but  as  into  that  with 

*  which  they  were  familiar :  but  as  Man  grew  so  corporeal,  he 

*  closed  Heaven  against  himself.'* 

From  this  passage  it  is  plain  that  Swedenborg  regarded 
his  power  of  spiritual  vision  as  a  normal  and  orderly  attribute 
of  Humanity.  It  is  sin  and  sensuality  which  have  deprived  us 
of  the  blessing  of  open  intercourse  with  the  Angels. 

Ere  we  quit  tliis  subject  we  must  cite  another  instance  of 
Spirits  seeing  through  our  Author's  eyes. 

*  I  was  in  the  street  of  a  great  city,'  [London  doubtless] 

*  and  saw  little  boys  fighting  with  each  other,  whilst  the  crowd 

*  which  flocked  around  them  enjoyed  the  sight  exceedingly ; 

*  and  I  was  informed,  that  their  parents  themselves  excited 

*  the  children  to  such  combats.     The  good  Spirits  and  Angels, 

*  who  saw  through  my  eyes  what  was  passing,  were  so  shocked, 

*  that  I  perceived  their  horror,  and  that  it  was  caused  especially 
'  by  the  conduct  of  the  parents  who  incited  their  cliildren  to 


*  'Arcana  CcdestiOf^  No.  1,880. 
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^  such  fighting.      Thcj  said,  that  thus  in  early  life  parents 

*  extinguished  all  the  mutual  love,  and  all  the  innocence,  which 
'  infants  receive  from  the  Lord,  and  initiate  them  into  hatred 

*  and  revenge ;   and   therefore,  that  they  studiously  exclude 
'  them  from  Heaven,  where  there  is  nothing  hut  mutual  love. 

*  Let  parents,   therefore,   who   wish   well   to  their  children, 
'  he  ware  of  such  practices.'* 

Charles  XII. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  Charles  XII.  brought 
Swedcnborg  and  Polhem  together,  and,  that  importuned  by 
Bishop  Svedberg,  he  gave  him  the  place  of  Assessor  in  the 
College  of  Mines.  The  patron  of  his  youth  Swedenborg  now 
neets  in  the  Spiritual  AVorld,  and  thus  he  draws  his  picture — 
a  moat  horrid  Devil. 

^  There  was  a  certain  person,  who  was  the  most  obstinate 
mortal  on  earth  (Charles  XII.)  He  was  obstincite  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  would  never  desist  from  his  opinion,  even 
though  he  should  suffer  the  most  cruel  death,  or  the  most 
direful  hell. 

*  Charles  was  married  in  the  next  life  to  a  woman  of  similar 
charact(T,  but  more  stubborn  than  himself.  He  hated  her 
with  deadly  hatred,  which  he  shewed  by  plunging  a  knife  in 
her  back,  tearing  out  her  heart,  and  biting  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  This  she  endured  imtil  her  turn  came,  when, 
assisted  by  Devils,  she  retaliated.  She  was  more  headstrong 
tlian  he,  nor  did  she  care  for  life  or  any  torture.  At  length 
she  brought  matters  to  such  a  pass,  that  he  began  to  be 
obedient,  to  cohabit  as  she  desired,  and  to' — in  fact,  do 
something  a  bold  bad  woman  might  command, — ^  in  token  of 
submission.  He  then  praised  her  because  she  had  conquered. 
...  It  was  said,  slie  was  possessed  by  She-Devils,  chiefly 


•  'Ih  Codo  et  dt  Inferno,*  No.  ai4. 
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from  Holland^  who  had  subjugated  their  hii«bandib  It 
akfiWTi^  that  although  sach  coaplei  hate  one  another  utterij, 
vet  they  experience  an  internal  satisfaction  in  struggling  for 
martterv,  and  bv  it  are  abno^t  welded  into  one. 

^  Charlfrfl  waA  a  striking  instance  of  th<;><e  who  are  inwardly 
netfijtfa  and  outwardlv  civil  and  modest.  At  heart  he  was 
the  uifAt  haughty  man  on  earth ;  not  only  did  he  aspire  to  be 
the  greatest  in  hi?i  own  Kingdom,  but  in  the  whole  world, 
and  in  a  kind  of  way  thought  himself  a  god.  In  the  pre- 
nfittd:  of  danger  his  mind  wa^  remarkably  clear ;  he  surveyed 
hill  cirfniniMtances  at  a  glance ;  saw  how  to  use  a  hundred 
ofSceni  for  his  purpose;  and  drew  conclusions  as  correctly 
an  rapidly.     Pitiless  and  cruel  he  set  no  value  on  human  life. 

^  iteligion  he  considered  was  only  for  the  simple,  and  Ma- 
horneianisiii  he  preferred  to  Christianity.  He  had  no  belief 
in  tlie  existence  of  God,  except  as  the  Human  3Iind,  and 
particularly,  as  himself.  He  wished  that  men  should  eradi- 
cati5  the  very  thought  of  God. 

*  I  heard  what  Charles  had  done  every  day  for  about  five 
weeks,  and  this  in  regular  order,  and  not  a  single  thing 
omitted.  It  was  thus  attested,  that  we  carry  with  us  into 
the  next  world  whatever  we  think,  wish,  do,  hear  and  see,  to 
the  lejist  minutiae,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives. 

*  It  was  di.seov<jred  that  for  years  Charles  had  conversed 
with  Kpirits,  and  that  he  was  not  only  instructed  concerning 
the  Lord  and  the  Church,  but  frequently  admonished  to  go 
home  to  Sweden  and  make  peace.  This  ran  coimter  to  all 
his  inrlinattonH,  and  he  detcnnined  to  extirpate  the  name  of 
i\w.  Lord  by  Htheisttcal  doctrine  :  at  the  same  time  he  plunged 
lu^udlong  into  abominations,  wliich  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
as  named. 

'  In  the  next  life  ho  went  on  in  the  same  way.  He  was 
lioNtilc*.  to  tlu!  Lord  and  wished  to  destroy  all  who  confessed 
llim.  lie  (hnired  to  be  the  very  Devil  and  Commander  of 
the  llellri.     lie  declared  war  against  the  Lord,  and  all  who 
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^  wcro  in  the  Hells  flocked  about  him,  worshipped  him,  and 

*  instigated  him  to  every  iniquity,  so  that  after  a  time  ho 

*  became  the  very  concentration  of  Hell  with  scarcely  a  rcm- 

*  nant  of  human  nature  left. 

*  He  was  told,  that  if  tliere  were  myriads  of  myriads  of 

*  men  like  himself,  they  would  not  have  the  weight  of  a  feather 
^  against  the  Lord,  but  to  this  he  paid  no  attention,  for  he  was 
^  a  supreme  simpleton. 

*  After  he  had  been  frequently  punished,  he  was  sent  to 

*  the  most  squalid  Hell  where  there  were  swine ;  but  never- 
^  theless,  he  persisted.     Li  the  end  he  became  an  idiot,  and 

*  entirely  ossified,  as  if  lie  were  a  skeleton.     To  relate  all  I 

*  know  about  him  would  fill  a  book.'* 

^Concerning  Charles  XL  and  his  Queen.^ 

Swedenborg  was  led  to  the  mother  of  Charles  XIL,whom 
he  found  livhig  as  the  wife  of  a  priest,  but  meeting  her  eartldy 
husband,  she  was  re-united  to  him.     Here  is  the  story — 

^  When  I  was  in  the  spirit  one  night  I  was  conducted  by 

*  a  c(»mpanion  to  a  certain  house,  neatly  built  of  wood,      I 

*  believed  it  to  be  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of  Charles  XL, 

*  but  at  tliat  time  she  was  the  wife  of  a  certain  priest,  but  was 
'  living  there  alone  without  her  husband.  On  entering,  I  saw 
'  a  piece  of  her  needlework  on  the  table,  beautifully  wrought. 
'  Aly  companion  conmienced  a  conversation  with  her,  but  I 
'  cannot  recollect  it,  for  it  was  about  something  peculiar  to  the 
'  spiritual  state. 

*  Aftenvards  I  awoke  and  talked  witli  her  in  the  natural 
'  state.  I  told  her  I  had  been  brought  thither  by  my  com- 
'  panion  on  account  of  Evil  Spirits,  who  haunt  me  during 
'  sleep,  and  who  were  then  lying  in  ambush  for  me.     Sub- 


*  Arranjrod  ami  coiKlcusod  from  *Diarium  Spirituale,,*  Nor.  3,005,  4,351, 
•1,7  n-3.  4.715-52,  4,754,  4,703-4,  4,823,  4,857,  4,873,  4,884-5,  4802,  4,900-1, 
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*  sequently  I  told  her  the  Evil  Spirit  then  in  search  of  me 
^  was  Charles  XII.  At  tlie  mention  and  idea  of  him  she 
^  instantly  knew,  that  he  was  her  son,  and  called  him  Carl,  in 

*  a  motlierly  tone  of  voice.  After  some  conversation  about  his 
^  boyhood  at  court,  it  came  into  her  mind,  that  when  Queen  of 

*  Sweden  she  was  mother  of  two  daughters  as  well  as  Charles. 
^  I  described   their  state  and   circumstances,  and  then   her 

*  husband  Charles  XI.  was  brought  to  her  recollection. 

*  Wherefore  they  came  together  and  mutually  recognized 
^  each  other,  and  consociated  as  husband  and  wife. 

*  This  took  place  in  1762,  on  the  22nd  of  January.' 

Queen  Ulriha  Eleonora. 

One  of  the  daughters  of  Charles  XI.  was  Ulrika  Eleonora, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  her 
brother  Charles  XII.  in  1719.  She  it  was,  who  ennobled  the 
Svedberg  family,  changing  the  name  to  Swedenborg.  Bishop 
Svedberg  thought  her  a  '  a  great  hypocrite,'  and  her  husband 
Frederick,  to  whom  she  resigned  the  crown,  *  good  for  little.' 
Ulrika  died  in  1741,  Frederick  in  1751,  and  our  Author  met 
them  both  in  the  Spiritual  World.  Frederick  he  describes  aa 
a  foul  adulterer,  but  Ulrika  thus — 

*  \5th  of  August^  1761. — In  the  morning  there  appeared 
'  to  me  an  elegant  chariot  in  which  sat  a  man  magnificently 

*  dressed,  and  presently  a  young  woman,  with  a  plain  face 

*  and  the  air  of  a  servant,  and  spinning  yam  in  her  hand.     It 

*  was  Queen  Ulrika  Eleonora  I  beheld.' 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  her  deatli.  Was  the  end 
of  her  probation  attained?  Swedenborg  does  not  say,  but 
continues — 

*  I  did  not  know  at  the  instant  from  whence  she  was,  nor 

*  who  she  was.  While  the  chariot  passed,  the  man  called  her 
'  to  mount  and  sit  beside  him.     She  was  unwilling,  but  he 

*  pergaiaded  her. 

*  The  man  was  from  some  dudiy  in  Germany.     He  had 
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*  died  in  boyhood,  and  like  Ulrika  had  studied  the  Word,  and 

*  had  loved  the*  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth. 

'  The  two  drove  through  various  Societies,  and  thus  induced 

*  upon  themselves  agreeable  states  and  conjugal  sympathy ; 

*  after  which  they  appeared  in  a  magnificent  palace.'* 

Gusta\nis  Vasa  who  delivered  Sweden  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Danes,  and  whose  name  is  set  in  everlasting  honour,  is 
spoken  of  by  Swedenborg  as  an  idiot f  in  Hell  by  reason  of 
his  love  of  dominion.  Scarcely  more  surprising  is  his  account 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  one  of  the  very  noblest  characters 
preserved  in  history. 


Oustnvus  Adolphus, 

*  That  the  Word  might  not  be  hidden  in  Germany  by  the 

*  Pope,  the  Lord  stirred  up  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  fought 

*  for  the  Reformation.' J 

Admitting  him  to  be  a  Divine  instrument,  yet,  in  himself, 
he  was  a  vile  instrument. 

'  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  family  conversed  with  me  for 
several  days.  At  first  I  thought  him  to  be  among  the  lower 
Angels,  but  afterwards,  on  leaving  me,  I  discerned  that  his 
influence  was  iuU  of  adultery.  ...  I  saw  him  sitting  on  a 
horse  with  his  face  as  when  in  battle,  without  his  cap,  armed, 
and  like  an  ordinary  soldier.  His  state  was  represented  to 
me  by  a  little  yellow  dog,  which  was  changed  into  a  cat; 
then  by  a  fox  in  whose  mouth  flowed  back  a  white  foam ; 
then  by  a  great  serpent;  next  by  a  crafty  animal  of  the 
small  panther  kind,  which  passed  over  to  the  left  side,  and  at 
the  same  time  by  a  lion  on  the  right,  which  did  not  appear 
very  clearly  to  me.  Afterwards  it  was  shewn  how  he  had 
lived  with  women  and  harlots  in  the  most  foul  and  abandoned 

•  *  Diarium  J^irituale,*  No.  6,009.     f  •  Diarium  SpirUuaU,'  No.  6,034. 
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^  manner.     I  then  perceived,  that  he  must  have  been  so  great 

*  an  adulterer,  as  to  have  utterly  despised  conjugal  love.'* 

Christina,  the  eccentric  daughter  of  Gustavus,  whose  house 
Swedenborg  visited  when  he  was  in  Rome  in  1739,  he  Uius 
describes. 

Queen  Christina. 

^  She  was  living  in  a  handsome  enough  house,  and  em- 
ployed in  some  spiritual  work,  which  coiTcsponds  to  spinning. 
Thither  went  Charles  XII.  to  have  some  talk  with  her. 

*  She  related  how  she  had  conversed  with  the  Cardinals 
when  at  Rome  in  a  sportive  style,  whereby  she  captivated 
them.  She  wished  them  to  appear  naked,  to  which  they 
replied,  it  was  impossible,  and  very  improper  even  to  hint  at 
such  a  thing.  .  .  . 

*  She  treated  the  Pope  as  humourously.  lie  asked  her 
what  she  thought  of  Christ.  She  said,  "  He  was  "  super 
^^  papaJ*"*  The  Pope  replied,  that  He  was  not,  for  He  had 
transferred  His  power  to  Peter,  and  so  to  him :  this  he  spoke 
of  the  Humanity  from  Mary.  Christina  rejoined,  that  the 
Son  of  God  is  from  eternity  and  equal  with  the  Father,  and 
since  the  Father  is  above  the  Pope,  so  must  be  the  Son.  To 
this  the  Pope,  after  meditation,  could  make  no  reply.'f 

Bishop  Svedberg. 

Wo  search  the  Diary  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  the  lively 
Bishop,  but  in  the  ^Arcana  Coilestia^  we  meet  with  tliis 
characteristic  incident. 

'  In  a  dream  my  father  appeared  to  me.  I  talked  with 
'  him,  saying,  tliat  a  son,  when  ho  had  become  a  man,  ought 

*  not  to  own  his  father  for  fatlier  as  in  childhood.     When  a 
^  c*htl(l,  the  father  is  in  the  Lord's  place,  and  without  him,  the 


•  Oiiiriuw  fipiritualf,*  No.  3,191.       f  'Diarivm  J^iritvaU,'  No.  G,017. 
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^  child  knows  not  what  to  do ;  but  when  the  child  becomes  a 
^  man  and  can  think  and  will  for  himself,  tlien  the  Lord  is  his 

*  only  Father,  and  to  Him  he  ought  to  look.'* 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  8wedenborg's  other  attempts 
at  character,  tliis  may  pass  for  a  genuine  bit  of  portraiture. 
Meddlesome  here,  Svedlierg  could  »carce  be  aught  else 
liereafter. 

We  learnt  incidentally  from  the  Diary,  that  Swedenborg 
was  in  Stockholm  at  Polhem's  funeral  in  1751.  By  another 
reference,  we  find  him  there  in  1756.  In  that  year  a  revolu- 
tion was  attempted  in  Sweden,  and  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, Count  Bralie  and  Baron  Ilorne,  were  executed  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  on  which  day  Swcdenborg  writes — 

'  Of  those  who  are  resuscitated  from  the  dead^  and  have 
'  made  confession  of  faith  in  their  last  moments. 

^  Bralie  was  beheaded  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and 

*  spoke  with  me  at  ten  at  night ;  that  is  to  say,  twelve  hours 

*  after  his  execution.     He  was  with  me  almost  without  inter- 

*  ruption  for  several  days.      After  two  days  he  began  to 

*  return  to  his  fonner  life,  which  consisted  in  loving  worldly 
^  things,  and  after  three   days,   he   relapsed  into  the  evils, 

*  which  he  had  made  his  own  before  he  died.'f 

Bobsahm  pc)srti!>ly  refers  to  Brahe's  execution  when  ho 
relates — 

^  One  day  as  a  criminal  was  led  oif  to  be  beheaded,  I  was 
by  the  side  of  Swedenborg,  and  asked  him  how  such  a  person 
felt  at  the  instant  of  death.  He  answered,  "  When  a  man's 
"  head  drops  from  the  block,  he  loses  all  sensation.  When 
^^  he  first  awakes  in  the  Spiritual  World  and  finds  that  he  is 
"  living,  he  is  seized  with  the  fear  of  his  expected  death,  and 
"  tries  to  escape.  Soon  Good  Spirits  come  to  him,  and 
"  tell  him  where  he  is,  and  he  is  then  left  to  follow  his  own 
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^  ^^  inclinatioiis,  whidi  lead  him  to  the  pUtee  where  he  abides 
«  «  for  ever/  " 

In  1758  Swedenborg  published  in  London  the  following 
works — 

1.  ^  Heaven  and  its  Wonders^  and  HeU^  heard  and 

2.  ^The  Earths  in  our  Solar  System;  and  the 
^  Earths  in  the  Starry  Heavens :  with  an  account  of 
^  their  Inhabitants^  Spirits  and  Angels^  from  hearing 
'  and  seeing,'' 

3.  ^  The  Last  Judgement  and  the  Destruction  of 
^  Babylon  :  shewing^  from  Jiearing  and  seeing^  that  all 
^  the  Predictions  in   the  Apocalypse  are  at  this  day 
'fulfiUed: 

4.  '  The  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heavenly  Doctrine 

*  heard  from  Heaven  :  to  which  is  prefaced  information 
'  respecting  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.'* 

5.  *  On  the  White  Horse  of  the  Apocalypse ;  after- 
'  wards  of  the  Spiritual  or  Internal  Sense  of  the  Wordy 

*  extracted  from  the  Arcana  Coelestia.^ 
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HEAVEN  AND  HELL.* 


Heaven  and  Hell  is  Swcdenborg's  most  readable  book. 
It  is  a  dish  of  cream  from  off  the  ^  Arcana  Ccelestia.^ 

He  divides  the  Spiritual  World  into  three  regions — 
Heaven,  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  Hell. 

Heaven  consists  of  a  ^  great  multitude,  which  no  man 
^  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
'  tongues,'  who  love  God  supremely  and  their  neighbours  as 
themselves. 

The  World  of  Spirits  is  neither  Heaven  nor  Hell,  but  an 
intermediate  place  or  state  into  which  men  enter  at  death, 
and,  after  a  certain  probation,  pass  into  Heaven  or  Hell. 

Hell  is  the  assembly  of  the  Selfish,  of  all  who  love 
themselves  supremely,  and  gratify  their  lusts  at  any  cost 
to  others. 

TiiE  World  of  Spirits. 

At  death  only  the  decidedly  good  pass  immediately  into 
Heaven,  and  the  decidedly  bad  into  Hell ;  the  great  majority 
abide  for  a  while,  varying  from  days  to  thirty  yearsf  in  the 
World  of  Spirits. 


*  *  J)e  (,'orh  et  ejus  Mirabilibut,  €i  de  Inferno^  ex  Audiiii  et  Vitit,  Lon- 
dini:  1758.'     Quarto,  272  pages. 

t  '  Some  only  enter  the  World  of  Spirits  and  are  immediately  taken  ap 
'  into  Ilcaven,  or  cast  down  into  IIcll ;  some  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  and 
'  others  scrcral  years,  hvt  none  remain  more  than  thirty  jfeartJ'    No.  426. 

In  the  'Apocalypse  lierealctlf^  published  in  1766,  eight  years  after  'Heaven 
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Xo  radical  chauge  is  there  wrought  in  the  character : 
such  change  is  only  possible  on  Earth:  in  the  World  of 
Spirits,  character  is  merely  reduced  to  unity.  A  divided, 
an  inharmonious  mind  is  tolerated  neither  in  Heaven  nor 
Hell :  a  Spirit  must  be  either  cold  or  hot.  The  Good  there- 
fore in  the  World  of  Spirits  are  cured  of  faults  of  practice 
and  opinion  inconsistent  with  their  goodness,  often  not 
without  prolonged  suffering.  The  Bad,  on  the  other  hand, 
strip  themselves  of  all  pretences  inconsistent  with  their  bad- 
ness, and  reject  all  the  pious  and  moral  modes  and  maxims 
whereby  they  deceived  the  unwary.  The  World  of  Spirits 
in  this  respect,  Swedenborg  compares  to  a  Stomach,  which 
divides  the  nutritious  from  the  innutritions,  and  absorbs  the 
former  into  the  body  of  Heaven,  and  casts  the  latter  as  filth 
into  Hell. 

It  may  be  asked.  By  what  means  are  the  Good  distin- 
guished from  the  Bad  ?  In  the  mass  of  Men,  is  not  the  tissue 
of  benevolence  and  selfishness  so  intertwined,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  to  determine  which  has  the  prevalence? 

True,  Swedenborg  would  answer ;  but  nevertheless,  one 
or  other  has  the  prevalence,  and  the  prevalence  decides 
whether  the  Spirit  is  Angel  or  Devil.  *  Every  man,'  he 
says  '  is  influenced  by  many  Loves ;  but  there  is  One  Love 

*  among  them  which  rules,  and  which  the  others  serve  :  and 

*  whatever  is  the  Kuling  Love  at  death,  remains  supreme 
'  and  unchanged  to  Eternity.'*  The  process  therefore,  which 
is  effected  in  the  World  of  Spirits  is  nothing  more  than  the 


*  and  Hdl^  Bwedenborg  rednceB  the  utmost  limit  of  sojoarn  in  the  World  of 
Hpirits  from  thirty  to  twenty  yean*.     Ho  writes — 

'  All  enter  the  World  of  Spirits  immediately  after  death,  and  are  there 
'  prepared,  the  good  for  Hearen,  the  wicked  for  Hell.  Some  abide  there  only 
'  a  month  or  a  year,  and  otliers  from  ten  to  thirty  years ;  and  they  who  were 

*  permitted  to  construct  imaginary  Heavens'  [of  these  we  shall  speak  in 
another  chapter]  *  several  centuries ;   hvt  at  this  day  not  longer  them  twetUy 

*  yeoTM.'    No.  «66.    See  also  'Apocalypse  Explained,'  No.  1,276. 

♦  No.  477. 
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implicit  subjection  of  the  whole  character  to  the  Ruling 
Love ;  and  the  result  appears  in  a  harmonious  being — an 
Angel  or  a  Devil. 

A  Man  is  said  to  die  when  his  earthly  body,  whether  by 
siccident,  diAcase,  or  old  age,  has  become  unfit  to  serve  as  a 
medium  between  his  Soul  and  the  AVorld  of  Nature.  As 
soon  then,  as  the  motion  of  his  heart  and  lungs  ceases,  he 
opens  his  eyes  in  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  finds  himself  in 
a  place  and  condition  similar  to  that  which  he  left  on  Earth ; 
indeed  so  similar,  that  some  find  it  difiicult  to  believe,  that 
over  them  has  passed  the  great  terror  called  Death. 

'  Very  many  of  the  Learned  from  the  Christian  World 
are  amazed,  when  they  find  themselves  after  death  in  a 
body,  in  garments,  and  in  houses,  as  they  were  on  Earth ; 
and  when  they  recall  to  memory  w^hat  they  thought  of  the 
life  after  death — of  the  Soul,  of  Spirits,  of  Heaven  and  of 
Hell,  they  are  affected  w^ith  shame,  and  declare  they  had 
thought  like  fools,  and  that  the  Simple  were  much  wiser 
than  thev. 

^  A  certain  novitiate  Spirit,  hearing  me  speak  about  the 
Soul,  inquired  what  it  was,  supposing  himself  to  be  still  a 
Jlan  on  Earth.  AMien  I  told  him  that  there  is  a  Spirit  in 
every  Man,  in  which  his  life  resides,  and  that  the  body  only 
serves  him  to  live  upon  the  Earth — for  that  flesh  and  bone 
neither  live  nor  think — he  hesitated  what  to  believe.  I 
then  asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  anything  about  the 
Soul.  He  replied,  "  What  is  the  Soul  ?  I  know  not  what 
'^  it  is.''  I  was  then  allowed  to  inform  him,  that  he  was  now 
a  Soul  or  Spirit, — as  he  might  know  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  over  my  head,  and  not  standing  upon  the  earth,, and 
asked  him  whether  this  was  not  evident  to  himself.  On 
hearing  these  words,  he  fled  away  in  terror,  crying,  "  I  am 
'*  a  Spirit !  I  am  a  Spirit !" 

^  A  certain  Jew,  also,  was  so  confident  that  he  was  living 
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^  in  the  body,  that  it  was  with  diBGicultj  he  could  be  persuaded 
^  otherwise ;  and  even  after  it  had  been  shewn  him  that  he 
^  was  a  Spirit,  he  persisted  that  he  was  a  Man,  because  he 
^  saw  and  heard. 

^  Such  are  they  who,  during  their  abode  on  Earth,  have 

*  led  a  merely  corporeal  life.'* 

The  extrication  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Body  is  an  office 
assigned  to  a  certain  order  of  Angels ;  they  receive  Souls 
kindly,  and  introduce  them  to  their  new  sphere,  where  they 
quickly  seek  out  those  with  whom  they  have  any  affinity. 

*  I  have  frequently  heard  new-comers  from  Earth  rejoicing 

*  at  meeting  their  friends  again,  and  their  friends  rejoicing 
'  at  their  arrival.     Husbands  and  wives  meet,  and  continue 

*  together  for   a  long   or  short   time,   according  to   their 

*  mutual  affinity.     If  they  have  held  one  another  in  inward 

*  aversion,  they  burst  forth  into  open  enmity,  and  sometimes 

*  into  actual  fighting.'f 

In  this  first  state  after  death,  affairs  proceed  for  a  while 
very  much  as  on  Earth.  Curious  Souls  go  sight-seeing  '  in 
^  cities,  gardens  and  paradises,  and  are  shewn  magnificent 
^  buildings  and  beautiful  scenes.'  Almost  all  are  anxious  to 
be  taken  to  Heaven,  but  out  of  thousands  there  is  scarcely 
one  at  this  day,  who  has  the  least  conception  of  what  Heaven 
really  is.f 

Gradually  a  second  state  supervenes ;  the  varnish  of  the 
world  begins  to  peel  off  as  the  Ruling  Love  breaks  down  all 
pretences  between  itself  and  behaviour.  The  Good  expe- 
rience a  relief  as  from  bondage ;  '  they  feel  as  if  awakened 
'  from  sleep,  and  as  though  they  had  passed  from  shade  into 
'  light. M  The  Bad  '  no  more  disguise  their  intentions,  but 
'  publish  openly  whatever  they  have  done  or  thought,  with- 
'  out  any  concern  for  their  reputation,  and  rush  headlong 


•  'Dc  Ultimo  Judido,'  No.  16,  and  'Arcana  ('(rlestia,*  No  447. 
t  No.  494.  i  No.  495.  !'  No.  506. 
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*  into  crimes  of  every  kind,  and  are  therefore  frequently  and 

*  grievously  punished.'* 

Hypocrites  change  most  slowly,  but  in  the  end  the  most 
perverse  are  reduced  to  simplicity  and  sincerity.  There  are 
Angels  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  inquisition  into  character, 
and  no  craft  can  beguile  them,  for  they  are  able  to  read  off  a 
Spirit's  life  from  his  memory. 

^  Certain  Spirits  denied  the  crimes  they  had  done  on 
^  £arth,  and,  lest  they  should  be  supposed  to  be  innocent, 
'  all   their  actions  were  recited   in  order  from  their  own 

*  memory,  from  birth  to  death.  They  consisted  chiefly  of 
^  adulteries  and  whoredoms. 

'  Some  who  had  deceived  others  by  wicked  arts,  and  who 
^  had  committed  robberies  and  thefts,  were  explored  in  the 
^  same  manner,  and  all  their  tricks  enumerated  in  series : 
'  and  they  confessed ;  for  the  facts  were  made  manifest  in 
'  light,  together  with  every  thought,  intention,  delight  and 
'  fear,  which  agitated  their  minds  at  the  time. 

'  Others  who  had  accepted  bribes,  and  made  gain  of  judge- 
'  ment  were  examined,  and  their  official  lives  detailed  from 

*  their  own  memories.  Every  particular  was  recalled ;  the 
^  amount  and  nature  of  each  bribe,  the  time  when  it  was 
^  offered,  and  the  state  of  mind  and  intention  in  accepting 
'  it ;  all  rushed  into  recollection  and  were  visibly  exhibited 
'  to  tlie  hvstanderft.  The  criminal  acts  thus  revealed 
'  amounted  to  manv  hundreds.  This  was  done  in  several 
^  cases ;  and,  what  is  wonderful,  even  the  memorandum  books, 

*  in  which  these  Spirits  had  made  notes  of  their  doings,  were 
'  opened  and  read  before  them  page  by  page. 

'  Others  who  had  violated  chastity  were  brought  to  simi- 
'  lar  judgement,  and  every  particular  of  their  wickedness 
'  was  recovered  from  their  memories.  The  verv  faces  of  the 
'  virgins  and  wives  they  had  dishonoured,  were  exhibited  as 


*  Nof*.  307  and  500. 
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if  prciii:nt,  together  with  their  pljces  of  mectiiig,  their  con- 
vefMatioiiJi,  and  states  of  mind.  These  exposures  were 
sr;mctiines  ci^iDtinaed  for  hours  together,  and  succeeded  each 
other  like  a  rapid  panorama. 

^  l*kere  waM  a  certain  Spirit,  who  had  made  light  of  the 
evil  of  backbiting.  I  heard  his  slanders  set  forth  in  the 
very  worrlit  he  used;  the  persons  he  had  defamed,  and 
those  to  whom  he  had  carried  his  tales,  were  presented  as 
vividly  as  though  actually  present;  yet  every  particular 
ha<l  ix;en  sedulously  concealed  when  he  lived  on  EUurth. 

^  Another  Kpirit,  who  had  defrauded  a  relation  of  his  in- 
h«;ritance,  was  convicted  in  the  same  way,  and  the  letters 
and  papers,  which  had  passed  between  them,  were  read  in 
my  hearing,  and  I  was  told  that  not  a  word  was  omitted. 
The  same  person  shortly  before  his  death  poisoned  his 
ntsighbour,  and  the  crime  was  thus  brought  to  light.  The 
niurdercT  appeared  to  dig  a  hole,  out  of  which  a  man  came 
forth,  and  cried  out,  "  What  hast  thou  done  to  me?"  Every 
particuhir  was  then  revealed ;  the  friendly  conversation  of 
the  niurderiT  with  his  victim;  how  he  gave  him  the  cup; 
the  train  of  thoughts  which  led  to  the  murder,  and  the  cir- 
ciiniHtanc.eH  whicii  took  place  afterwards.  Immediately  after 
thrse  diHcloHurcri  lie  was  sentenced  to  Hell. 

'  In  a  word,  all  evils,  wicked  actions,  robberies,  artifices, 
and  deceits  ttr(^  ho  clearly  exhibited  to  every  Evil  Spirit 
(roni  Ills  own  iiK^iiiory,  that  he  is  self-condemned ;  nor  is 
thcn^  any  room  for  denial,  iHicause  all  the  circumstances 
a])p(*ar  to^ethrr. 

'  When  u  MauV  deedH  arc  discovered  after  death,  the 
Aii^cIm,  who  are  in(iui8itors,  look  into  his  face,  and  extend 
thrir  exaiiiinatioii  over  his  whole  body,  beginning  with  the 
Itn^iTrt  of  rach  hand.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  and  the  reason 
wart  tiiurt  explained  to  me — 

*  Mvcry  volition  and  thought  of  Jlan  is  inscribed  on  his 
*  Brain  ;  for  volition  and  thought  have  their  beginnings  in 
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the  Brain^  whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  bodily  members, 
wherein  they  terminate.  Whatever  therefore  is  in  the 
Mind  is  in  the  Brain,  and  from  the  Brain  in  the  Body, 
according  to  the  order  of  its  parts.  Thus  a  Man  writes  his 
life  in  his  physique,  and  thus  the  Angels  discover  his 
autobiography  in  his  structure.* 

^  A  memorable  circumstance  confirmed  me  in  the  truth, 
that  the  most  minute  particulars  which  enter  the  memory 
remain  and  are  never  obliterated.  I  once  saw  some  books 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  and  was  told  that  they  were  compiled 
from  the  memories  of  their  authors,  and  that  not  one  word 
was  omitted  from  the  copies. 

^  I  am  aware  that  these  things  will  appear  like  paradoxes, 
and  be  scarcely  believed ;  but  nevertheless  they  are  true. 
Let  no  one  therefore  suppose,  that  anything  which  ho  has 
thought  or  done  secretly,  can  remain  hidden  after  death ; 
but  let  him  be  assured,  that  every  act  and  every  thought 
will  then  be  exposed  as  in  clear  day.  As  the  Lord  said, 
'*•  There  is  nothing  covered  that  shall  not  bo  revealed ; 
"  neither  hid  that  shall  not  be  known.  Therefore  what- 
^^  soever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be  heard  in  the 
'^  light ;  and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets 
'^  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops. "t 

As  to  punishments  in  the  future  life,  Swedenborg  makes 
this  remarkable  statement — 

'  Punishments  in  the  World  of  Spirits  are  of  many  kinds, 
'  but  no  one  suffers  for  deeds  done  on  P^arth.    An  Evil  Spirit 


*  Hhakspere  who  knew,  or  at  least  observed,  everything,  makes  Ulysses 
8a  V  of  CrcHsida — 

'*  Fie,  fie  upon  her ! 
"  There's  a  language  in  her  eye,  her  check,  her  lip; 
"  Nny,  herfooi  gpeaki;  her  wautou  spirits  look  out 
"  At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body." 

'  Troilus  and  Cressida,^  Act  iv.,  Scone  5. 
t  Nos.  Iil2  and  iOo ,  Luke  xii.,  2  and  0. 
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IB  only  punished  for  the  crimes  he  then  and  there  commits. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  actual  difiPerence,  whether  it  is  said 
that  the  Wicked  are  punished  for  their  crimes  on  Earth, 
or  for  the  crimes  they  commit  in  the  World  of  Spirits ; 
because  every  one  preserves  his  character  through  death, 
and  attempts  to  repeat  the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh. 

^  Good  Spirits  are  never  punished,  although  they  com- 
mitted sins  on  Earth,  because  they  have  no  wish  to  repeat 
them.  It  has  been  revealed  to  me,  that  the  wrong  the 
Good  sometimes  do,  is  not  with  any  design  against  the 
truth,  nor  out  of  an  evil  heart,  but  from  hereditary  impulse, 
in  moments  of  blind  delight,  when  their  inmost  nature  is 
quiescent.'* 

The  World  of  Spirits  lies  between  Heaven  and  Hell,  and 
appears  as  an  undulating  valley,  flanked  by  mountains  and 
rocks.  Every  Society  of  Heaven  and  Hell  has  a  gate  open- 
ing into  the  World  of  Spirits,  which  gates  are  hidden  and 
are  found  by  no  one,  until  the  hour  when  he  is  ready  to  pass 
to  his  final  lot.  The  fact  is,  every  Spirit  as  to  his  Ruling 
Love  is  either  in- Heaven  or  Hell — (as  indeed  we  all  are,  even 
here  on  Earth) — and  by  that  Love,  as  by  an  invisible  cord, 
he  is  irresistibly  drawn  from  out  all  entanglements  (repre- 
sented by  the  sojourn  in  the  World  of  Spirits)  into  open 
communion  with  the  peculiar  variety  of  Angel  or  Devil  with 
whom  he  is  at  heart  radically  associated. 

'  In  the  World  of  Spirits  there  appear  ways,  like  the 
'  ways  or  roads  of  Earth ;  some  lead  to  Heaven  and  some 
'  lead  to  Hell ;  but  the  ways  which  lead  to  Hell  do  not  appear 
'  to  those  wlio  go  to  Heaven,  nor  the  ways  which  lead  to 
'  Heaven  to  those  who  go  to  Ilell.  Such  ways  are  innume- 
'  rable,  there  being  some  which  lead  to  every  Society  of 
'  Heaven,  and  to  every  Society  of  Hell.    Every  Spirit  enters 


*  No.  509. 
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'  the  way  which  leads  to  the  Society  of  his  Love,  and  does 

*  not  see  the  ways  which  lead  to  any  other.'* 

When  the  probation  of  a  Good  Spirit  is  at  an  end,  he 
discovers  the  gate  which  leads  to  his  place  in  Heaven.  Ho 
enters  with  joy  and  finds  himself  among  Angels,  who  are  in 
nowise  strange  to  him,  whose  faces  are  as  friendly  and 
familiar  as  though  he  had  known  them  from  childhood,  and 
who  welcome  him  as  a  brother.  In  the  congenial  air,  he 
breathes  with  a  new  sense  of  ease  and  peace ;  he  has  come 
among  his  veritable  kindred;  and  in  their  society  he  finds 
his  occupation,  and  his  happy  and  eternal  home.f 

When  the  period  of  an  Evil  Spirit  is  reached,  he  likewise 
discovers  the  entrance  which  leads  to  his  place  in  Hell.  The 
gates  of  Hell  are  only  opened  to  such  as  are  about  to  enter 
them ;  and  they  appear  as  dusky  and  sooty  caverns,  sloping 
into  the  deep,  from  which  exhale  nauseous  and  fetid  stenches. 

*  Evil  Spirits  relish  these  stenches  as  delightful ;  for  as 

*  every  one  on  Earth  is  pleased  with  his  own  evil,  so  after 

*  death  he  is  fond  of  the  stench  to  which  his  evil  corresponds. 

*  The  Wicked,  in  this  respect,  may  be  compared  to  rapacious 

*  birds  and  beasts,  such  as  ravens,  wolves  and  swine,  which 

*  gloat  over  carrion  and  dunghills.  I  once  heard  a  certain 
'  Spirit  utter  a  loud  cry,  as  if  seized  with  inward  torture,  on 
'  being  struck  with  the  fragrant  effluvia  of  Heaven ;  and 
^  afterwards  I  saw  him  tranquil  and  glad  in  the  effluvia  of 
'  HelL't 

The  Hells  lie  everywhere  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
World  of  Spirits.  The  entrances  to  some,  among  the  hills 
and  rocks,  are  wide  and  large,  to  others  strait  and  narrow. 


*  *  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,*  No.  145. 

f  Thas  18  realized  what  Goethe  imagined — '  In  our  Father's  Kingdcm 

*  perhaps  we  shall  be  blessed  with  what  here  has  been  denied  us,  to  know  one 

*  another  merely  by  seeing  one  another,  and  thence  more  thoroughly  to  love 

*  one  another.'    Quoted  in  Mr.  Lewes's  '  Life  of  Ooethej*  p.  519,  cd.  of  1864. 

t  No.  429. 
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and  many  of  them  rugged.  Others,  in  the  plains,  are  like 
dens  and  pits,  chasms  and  whirlpools,  bogs  and  stagnant 
waters.  None  are  seen  until  a  Spirit  is  ready  to  go  to  Hell, 
when  he  disappears  down  one  of  these  entrances  anddst  an 
exhalation  of  fire  and  smoke  and  stench.  As  a  Gk>od  Spirit 
finds  his  place  among  kindred  Angels,  so  an  Evil  Spirit  finds 
his  place  among  kindred  Devils. 

It  will  be  said,  Why  this  World  of  Spirits  is  but  a  new 
version  of  old  Purgatory  I  So  indeed  it  seems  to  me ;  but 
Swedenborg  in  the  fervour  of  his  Swedish  Protestantism 
would  cut  himself  off  from  the  weighty  sanction  of  Catho- 
licism. ^  With  regard  to  Purgatory,'  he  says,  ^  I  can  aver 
^  that  it  is  a  pure  Babylonish  fiction,  invented  for  the  sake 
'  of  gain,  and  that  no  such  place  does  or  can  exist.'*  Much 
nonsense  and  falsehood  may  have  been  spoken  of  Purgatory, 
but  there  need  be  no  question,  that  Purgatory  and  the  World 
of  Spirits  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  Heavens. 

The  Societies  of  Heaven. 

Heaven  is  composed  of  innumerable  Societies  of  Angels, 
some  large  and  some  small ;  the  large  consist  of  myriads  of 
Angels,  the  small  of  some  thousands,  and  the  least  of  some 
hundreds.  The  bond  of  these  Societies  is  similarity  of 
character ;  the  Angels  who  are  like  each  other  dwell  together ; 
those  who  are  imlike  dwell  apart,  and  far  or  near  apart 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  unlikeness. 

The  Angels  of  each  Society  associate  according  to  the 
same  law  :  those  who  excel  in  goodness  cluster  together  as 
the  crown  and  centre  of  the  Society ;  and  those  who  are 
round  about  are  distant  from  the  centre  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  excellence  diminishes.     The  arrange- 


•  *  ApocoHypm  Revdata^^  No.  784,  and  repeated  '  Vera  Christiana  Rdigio^' 
No.  476. 
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ment  of  a  Society  in  this  respect,  may  be  compared  to  light 
decreasing  from  its  origin  to  its  circumference. 

When  Angels  are  in  company  with  their  like,  they  are 
in  the  freedom  and  joy  of  their  life.  Few  therefore  venture 
abroad  beyond  their  own  Society  ;  for  to  go  out  from  their 
own  Society  is  like  going  out  of  themselves,  or  into  an 
atmosphere  straitened  and  uncongenial.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  the  case,  that  when  some  inferior  Angels  ascended  to 
a  superior  Society  they  were  unable  to  see  anybody,  although 
they  looked  about  on  every  side,  and  although  they  were 
surrounded  by  a  multitude  ;  soon  too,  they  were  seized  with 
such  anguish  of  heart,  that  they  hardly  knew  whether  they 
were  dead  or  alive ;  and,  with  all  speed,  flew  back  to  the 
Heaven  from  whence  they  came,  glad  to  rejoin  their  comrades, 
and  vowing  never  again  to  aspire  to  regions  beyond  their 
province.  The  same  happens  when  an  Angel  descends  from 
a  higher  Society  to  a  lower :  *  he  is  deprived  of  his  wisdom, 
'  stammers  in  his  speech,  and  is  filled  with  despair.'* 

All  the  relationships  of  Earth,  which  are  not  based  on 
similarity  of  character,  are  dissolved  in  the  Spiritual  World. 
'  They  who  pass  from  the  World  of  Spirits  into  Heaven  or 
'  Hell,  know  each  other  no  more,  and  see  each  other  no  more, 
*  unless  they  are  of  similar  disposition  from  similar  loves.'f 
'  Of  ten  who  were  brothers  on  Earth,  five  may  be  in  Hell 
^  and  five  in  Heaven,  and  all  in  different  Societies,  and  if  one 
'  met  another  they  would  have  no  sense  of  their  earthly 
^  relationship.  Natural  aflUnities  perish  after  death,  and  are 
'  succeeded  by  spiritual  affinities.'^  On  this  principle 
Swcdenborg  settles  the  oft-asked  question, '  Shall  we  know 
'  each  other  in  the  Future  Life  ?'  We  shall,  if  we  possess 
kindred  hearts  ;  if  not,  we  shall  be  separated,  and  moreover 
have  no  desire  for  acquaintance.     To  most  therefore — with 


•  No8.  35  and  209.  f  No.  427  ;  and  ^ApocalypaU  Ej-plUata,'  No.  4G. 

t  '  Doetrina  de  Charitate,*  No.  26. 
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the  exception  perhaps  of  a  short  meeting  in  the  World  of 
Spirits — death  must  be  an  everlasting,  though,  rightly  con- 
sidered, not  a  mournful  farewell. 

The  Angels  of  a  Society  possess  a  general  resemblance 
of  physiognomy,  just  as  if  they  were  members  of  one  family, 
only  the  resemblance  is  more  perfect  than  anything  seen  on 
Earth— 

*  It  was  shewn  me  how  the  general  resemblance  is  par- 

*  ticularly  varied  in  the  individuals  of  one  Society.     There 

*  appeared  to  me  a  face  like  that  of  an  Angel,  which  was 

*  varied  according  to  the  affections  of  goodness  and  truth 
^  in  one  Society.  The  variations  continued  a  long  time,  and 
^  I  observed  that  the  same  general  countenance  continued  as 
^  the  common  plane,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  faces  were  only 

*  derivations  and  propagations  from  it.'* 

Though  the  Angels  of  a  Society  are  like  each  other, 
there  is  no  identity,  no  sameness — 

*  The  Hell  of  one  is  never  exactly  like  that  of  another, 

*  nor  is  the  Heaven  of  one  the  same  as  the  Heaven  of  another. 

*  No  two  Men,  no  two  Devils,  no  two  Angels  are  exactly 

*  alike.     When  I  only  thought  of  two  being  exactly  alike 

*  or  equal,  the  Angels  expressed  horror. 'f 

*  There  is  not  moreover  one  heavenly  Society,  nor  any 

*  two  in  a  Society,  who  in  matters  of  faith  are  entirely  at 

*  one  with  each  other  in  opinion.'}  All  receive  the  Divine 
Wisdom  in  diverse  manner  and  measure,  and  in  myriads 
of  myriads  of  forms  reflect  the  infinity  of  the  Divine 
Intelligence. 

Three  Heavens, 

The  Angelic  Host  is  divided  into  Three  Heavens,  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other — an  Inmost  or  Third,  a 
Middle  or  Second,  and  an  Outmost  or  First  Heaven. 


*  No.  47.         t  Non.  66  and  405.        X  *  Arcana  Ccekttia:  No.  3,267. 
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The  Angels  of  the  Third  or  Highest  Heaven  are  called 
Celestial.  They  loTe  the  Lord  supremely  and  He  fills  their 
hearts  with  His  love.  They  are  in  innocence,  in  token 
whereof  they  go  naked.  They  are  the  Will  of  Heaven. 
They  recognize  truth  by  a  sure  instinct,  and  have  therefore 
no  need  of  reasoning,  but  do  what  is  right  spontaneously. 
They  are  of  those  to  whom  the  promise  is  made  by  the 
Lord  in  Jeremiah — ^^  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
^^  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  they  shall  teach  no  more 
^^  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  say- 
^^  ing,  Know  Jehovah ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  the 
"  least  unto  the  greatest."* 

The  Angels  of  the  Second  or  Middle  Heaven  are  called 
Spiritual.  Their  affection  is  for  the  Divine  Wisdom  rather 
than  for  the  Divine  Love.  They  are  the  Litellect  of  Heaven, 
and  their  joy  is  to  receive  and  discuss  truths  ere  they  reduce 
them  to  practice.  They  are  as  far  inferior  to  the  Celestial 
Angels  as  Wisdom  is  inferior  to  Goodness,  Intellect  to  Will, 
Light  to  Heat. 

The  Angels  of  the  First  or  Ultimate  Heaven  are  called 
Natural.  They  are  the  Body  of  Heaven,  and  may  be 
described  as  Obedient  Angels.  They  do  what  is  right 
because  it  is  suggested  by  Goodness  or  conunanded  by 
Wisdom,  and  find  pleasure  and  peace  in  their  duty;  but 
^  whilst  they  live  according  to  the  rules  of  morality,  and 
^  believe  in  a  Divine  Being,  have  no  particular  concern  for 
*  improvement.' t 

Two  Kingdoms  of  Heaven. 

Viewed  in  another  aspect  the  Angelic  Host  appears  as 
Two  Kingdoms — one  called  the  Celestial  and  the  other  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom. 

The  Brain,  as  the  representative  of  the  Mind,  is,  we 


*  Jurcmiah  »xi.  88  and  84.  f  No.  38. 
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know,  Bhared  between  the  Will  and  the  Intellect,  and  the 
Body,  as  projected  from  and  dependent  on  the  Brain,  is 
related  in  each  of  its  parts,  organs  and  members  to  the  Will 
or  to  the  Intellect.  The  Heart  in  the  Body  is  the  grand 
representative  of  the  Will  and  the  Lungs  of  the  Intellect, 
and  it  would  be  easy,  if  necessary,  to  go  over  the  whole 
Body  and  assign  this  function  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Will 
and  that  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Understanding. 

Just  so  with  the  Heavens.  The  Third  Heaven  is  as  the 
Will  and  the  Second  Heaven  as  the  Intellect  in  the  Brainy 
and  the  Outmost  Heaven  is  as  tbe  Body  apportioned  be^ 
tween  them.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  Three  Heavens  constitute 
Two  Kingdoms.* 

In  Men  there  are  two  marked  divisions — Men  of  Love 
and  Men  of  Truth ;  the  one  living  and  acting  from  predomi- 
nance of  Will,  and  the  other  from  predominance  of  Under- 
standing. Translated  to  Heaven,  they  range  themselves  in 
Two  Kingdoms ;  the  higher  of  each  division  acting  as  the 
Brain  and  the  lower  as  the  Body. 

The  existence  and  order  of  the  Three  Heavens  and  Two 
Kingdoms  were  represented  in  the  Courts  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.  There  were  Three  Courts,  and  the  Outer  Court 
was  two-fold,  signifying  its  division  and  relation  to  the 
Inmost  and  Inner  Courts.     Oberlin,  who  was  a  reader  of 

•  

^  Heaven  and  Hell^^  had  a  plan  of  the  Temple  hung  on  the 
wall  of  his  church,  and  taught  his  hearers,  that  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  regeneration  would  be  their  place  in  thd 
Heavenly  Kingdoms. 

*  All  perfection  increases  towards  the  interiors,  and  de- 
^  creases  towards  the  exteriors,  because  interior  things  are 
'  nearer  to  the  Divine,  and  in  themselves  purer ;  but  exterior 
'  things  are  more  remote  from  the  Divine,  and  in  themselves 
^  grosser.      Hence  the  perfection  of  the  Celestial  Angels 

•  Not.  94  to  97,  and  'ArcatM  CaU$tia,'  No.  9,741. 
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^  inunenselj  exceeds  the  perfection  of  the  Spiritual,  and  the 
^  perfection  of  the  Spiritual  that  of  the  Natural  Angels.'* 

The  Celestial  Angels  form  the  Priestly  Kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  Word  are  styled  His  Habitation.  The 
Spiritual  Angels  form  His  Begal  Kingdom,  and  in  the 
Word  are  styled  His  Throne.  On  Earth  the  Lord  was 
called  Jesus  from  the  celestial  aspect  and  Christ  from  the 
spiritual. 

*  From  places  of  instruction  in  the  World  of  Spirits, 
novitiate  Angels  pass  to  their  homes  in  the  Heavens  by 
eight  ways,  four  of  which  lead  to  the  Celestial  and  four  to 
the  Spiritual  Kingdom.  The  ways  which  lead  to  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  ascend  eastwards,  and  are  lined  with 
olives  and  fruit  trees  of  many  kinds :  the  ways  which  lead 
to  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  ascend  westwards,  and  are 
adorned  with  vines  and  laurels :  and  this  because  vines  and 
laurels  correspond  to  the  affection  of  truth  and  its  uses, 
whilst  olives  and  fruit  trees  answer  to  the  affection  of  good 
and  its  uses.'f 

The  Universal  Heaven  is  a  Man. 

The  Angels,  classified  with  exquisite  nicety  according  to 
their  varieties  of  character,  in  combination  form  a  Grand  or 
Divine  Man. 

^  This  is  an  arcanum  as  yet  unknown  on  Earth,  though 
*mo8t  perfectly  in  the  Heavens,  where  it  constitutes  the 
^  chief  science  of  the  Angels  and  a  means  of  vast  intelligence. 

^  Heaven  is  distinguished  like  the  Human  Body  into 
^  parts  and  members,  and  the  Angels  know  to  which  function 
*'  every  Society  belongs ;  and  hence  they  say,  that  so  and  so 
^  is  in  the  Head,  or  Breast,  or  Loins,  or  Hands,  or  Feet. 

^  The  Angels  do  not  see  Heaven  as  a  Man,  for  it  is  im- 
^  possible  for  the  Universal  Heaven  to  fall  under  the  view  of 


»  No.  34.      ,  t  No.  520. 
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'  any  indiTidnal ;  but  thej  sometimes  see  a  remote  Society, 
^  consisting  of  many  thousands,  in  the  Human  Form. 

*  As  every  Angel  is  a  Man,  so  every  Society  of  Angels  is 
^  a  ^lan,  and  all  Societies  of  Heaven  together  form  the  Grand 
*  Man.'» 

We  have  here  a  new  illustration  of  Swedenborg^s  old 
and  £ivourite  dogma,  that  the  Method  of  Nature  is  every- 
where the  same ;  that  what  is  true  of  the  least  is  true  of  the 
largest ;  and  that  the  Philosopher  must  take  care  never  to 
be  misled  by  size  into  supposing  difference. 

The  assertion,  that  each  Society  of  Angels  and  the 
Universal  Heaven  are  in  the  Human  Form,  is  usually  cited 
against  Swedenborg  as  the  very  height  of  mystidsm  or 
absurdity.  Nevertheless,  nothing  is  more  credible  when 
reasonably  stated. 

What  indeed  can  a  Society  of  Men  or  Angels  be,  other 
than  an  enlarged  Man  ?  What  is  any  Society,  but  an  Indi- 
vidual magnified  ? 

A  solitary  Man  would  do  everything  for  himself,  pain- 
fully and  imperfectly ;  but  when  he  finds  neighbours,  they 
share  with  him  the  business  of  existence,  and  in  co-operation 
toil  is  diminished  and  comforts  multiplied.  In  Society  it  is 
discovered,  that  each  Individual  has  some  special  skill  or 
strength,  and  to  each  is  assigned  some  function  answering 
thereto.  The  business  which  the  solitary  Man  roughly 
attempted  to  overtake  is  detailed  amongst  a  multitude  of 
hands,  and  is  accomplished  with  a  fullness  and  perfection 
impossible  to  any  single  pair.  Thus  in  Society,  a  Man's 
fellows  practically  say  to  him,  ^^  Do  your  best  for  us  and  we 
^^  shall  do  our  best  for  you ;"  and  as  Society  enlarges  and 
the  division  of  labour  extends  to  minutiae,  the  Individual  is 
redeemed  more  and  more  from  the  misery  and  drudgeiy  of 
solitude.     Man  verily  is  a  social  being ! 


•  Not.  51  to  67. 
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Is  it  not  therefore  manifest,  that  Society  is  nothing  else 
than  the  reconstruction  and  developement  of  Man  on  a  largo 
scale  ?  Society  does  nothing,  Society  can  do  nothing,  which 
does  not  lie  in  germ,  at  least,  in  every  Individual.  In 
Society  the  finest  faculty  of  each  Individual  is  sought  out 
and  set  to  work  (to  speak  ideally  of  Earth  but  actually  of 
Heaven) ;  and  by  the  appointment  of  the  peculiar  strength 
and  skill  of  each  to  its  appropriate  use,  a  new  big  Man  is 
built  up,  excellent  at  every  point. 

Thus  Swedenborg  is  to  be  understood,  when  he  asserts 
that  Heaven,  and  each  Society  of  Heaven,  is  in  the  Human 
Form  ;  and  by  no  means  limiting  the  assertion  to  the 
Angelic  World — 

'  The  whole  Human  Race,  the  men  of  a  Kingdom,  of  a 

*  Province,  of  a  City,  and  of  a  Household,  are  each  in  the 

*  Lord's  view  a  Man  ;  not,'  he  cautiously  observes,  *  that  the 

*  Men  themselves  so  appear  togetlter^  but  the  t^e*  which  they 

*  perform  in  association  are  the  uses  of  one  Man.  .  .  .  Hence 

*  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  English  appear  before  the  Lord 
^  as  One  Man ;  likewise  all  the  Dutch,  all  the  Germans,  all 

*  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  also  the  French,  the  Spaniards,  the 
^  Poles,  the  Russians  ;  either  as  Man- Angels  or  Man-Devils, 

*  according  to  the  character  of  their  uses.'* 

We  must  be  careful  in  reading  Swedenborg's  ascription 
of  the  Human  Form  to  Society,  not  to  confound  Form  with 
Shape,  and  thereby  overturn  his  science  into  nonsense. 
Form  we  attribute  indifferently  to  Mind  and  Matter,  but 
Shape  solely  to  Matter.  The  Mind  is  in  the  Human  Form, 
the  Brain  is  in  the  Human  Form,  but  neither  is  in  the  Human 
Shape,  though  the  Body,  which  is  in  the  Human  Shape,  is 
derived  from  the  Mind  through  the  Brain,  and  in  every 
nerve,  tissue  and  particle  corresponds  to  and  expresses 
something  existing  in  its  Unseen  Mental  Origin.     Form, 


*  '  Divine  Love  and  Wisdoin^^  from  '  Apocal}fpae  Explained.* 
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Swedenborg  defines  «a  application  to  Uae ;  and  wherever, 
therefore,  he  finds  any  fiinetion  in  Hind  or  Sodety  corres- 
ponding, for  instuiee,  to  that  of  the  Eye  or  the  Hand  in  the 
Body,  he  identifies  that  mental  or  sodal  function  with  the 
Eye  or  liand.  If  the  Uses  are  similar,  he  gives  them  the 
same  name,  however  diverse  in  appearance — though  one  be 
an  effort  of  the  invisible  Kind,  anoth^  the  edict  of  a 
Statesman,  and  another  the  march  of  an  Army.  In  the 
Universe — the  Macrocosm — ^he  assores  us  there  is  nothing 
which  has  not  its  analogue  in  the  Body  of  Man — the  Micro- 
cosm«  Uence  therefore  when  he  asserts  that  an  association 
like  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  the  Human  Form  he  does 
not  mean,  what  is  manifestly  untrue,  that  it  is  in  the  Human 
Shape,  but  that  functions  correijxmding  to  those  of  the 
Human  Body  are  repeated  by  the  Commons  on  another 
scale,  and  on  another  plane  of  existence.  The  leaders  of 
the  House  fulfil  the  same  Use  as  the  Brain  in  the  Body,  and 
their  followers  the  same  Uses  as  the  subordinate  organs  and 
members  ;  and  moreover,  just  so  far  as  the  House  complies 
with  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  and  healthy  human  organism, 
is  the  possibility  of  its  efficiency ;  and  just  so  far  as  it  falls 
short  of  that  pattern,  is  its  existence  maimed  or  diseased. 

IIobbcH  is  not  a  philosopher  to  whom  we  should  resort 
for  spiritual  instruction,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  a  Conmion- 
wcalth  was  an  enlargement  of  Man,  or,  as  he  atheistically 
puts  it,  ^  A  n  Artificial  Man.'  In  his  introduction  to  ^Leviaihan^^ 
publifiluul  ill  !($/>!,  ho  observes  that  Nature  is  the  art  by 
which  (lod  iniulo  the  World,  which  art  Man  has  sometimes 
iiiiitiittMl  ill  luiUcIng  a  kind  of  Artificial  Animal.  Such,  in 
hiM  opinion,  H  Watch  may  be  esteemed  ;  for,  says  he,  What 
in  tho  hcMirt  hut  n  spring,  the  nerves  but  so  many  strings, 
lUhl  tho  joints  hut  so  many  wheels?  The  art  of  Man,  he 
ttthU,  hiu  ijfonc  yet  further,  and  attempted  no  less  than 
Miitliin^  a  rcrtonihhmcc  of  the  most  perfect  work  of  Nature, 
whli'h  is  Man-  *  For  by  art  is  created  that  great  Leviathan 
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called  a  Commonwealth  or  State  (in  Latin  Civitaa)^  which 

is  but  an  Artificial  Man,  though  of  greater  stature  and 

strong^,  in  which  the  Sovereignty  is  an  Artificial  Soul,  as 

giving  life  and  motion  to  the  whole  Body ;  the  Magistrates 

and  other  oflScers  of  judicature  and  execution,  Artificial 

Joints  ;  reward  and  punishment  (by  which,  fastened  to  the 

fear  of  the  Sovereignty,  every  joint  and  member  is  moved 

to  perform  its  duty)  are  the  Nerves  that  do  the  same  in  the 

Body  Natural ;  the  wealth  and  riches  of  all  the  particular 

Members  are  the  strength    {Salus  Populi)   and   people's 

safety ;  Counsellors,  by  whom  all  things  needful  for  it  to 

know  are  suggested  to  it,  are  the  memory ;  equity  and 

laws,  the  artificial  Reason    and  Will  ;    concord,  health  ; 

sedition,  sickness  ;  and  civil  war,  death.     Lastly,  the  pacts 

and  covenants,  by  which  the  piers  of  the  Body  Politic  were 

at  first  made,  set  together  and  united,  resemble  that  Jiat^  or 

the  Let  us  make  Man^  pronounced  by  God  in  the  creation.' 

This  doctrine  of  the  correspondence  between  Society 

and  the  Human  Body  is  as  ancient  as  thought,  and  indeed 

underlies  all  speech  concerning  Society.     The  old  fable  of 

the  Belly  and  the  Members  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the 

universal  sense  of  its  truth,  and  St.  Paul  never  reasons 

more  vigourously  and  persuasively  than  when  he  tells  the 

Ephesians,  '  We  are  members  of  Christ's  Body,  of  His  flesh, 

'  and  of  His  bones ;'  and  the  Corinthians, '  Know  ye  not  that 

'  your  bodies  are  members  of  Christ  ?     He  that  is  joined 

'  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.     Ye  are  the  Body  of  Christ, 

'  and  members  in  particular.      The  Body  is  not  one,  but 

*  many  :  there  be  many  members,  but  one  Body.     The  eye 

*  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  can 

*  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  If  one 
'  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suff'cr  with  it ;  or  if  one 
'  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.'  And 
to  the  Romans,  '  For  as  we  have  many  members  in  one 

*  body,  and  all  members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we, 
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'being  many,  are  one  Body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
'  members  one  of  another/* 

These  analogies,  Swedenborg  convinces- us,  are  by  no 
means  fancifnl,  but  that  the  Church,  whose  life  is  Christ,  is 
as  veritably  a  Man  as  to  Form  (that  is  to  say,  as  to  the 
relation  and  connection  of  the  Uses  of  its  Members)  as  any 
structure  of  flesh  and  bones  which  we  dignify  with  the  title 
of  Humanity. 

Thus  in  the  Human  Form,  the  Angels  find  the  plan  of 
their  Society,  of  their  Heaven,  and  of  the  Universe  of 
Heavens;  and  know,  precisely  their  place  in  the  Grand 
Human  Economy,  and  find  all  their  joy  in  the  futhful 
exercise  of  their  own  little  function  there. 

Why  Heaven  is  a  Man. 

Heaven  is  in  the  Human  Form  because  the  Lord,  who  is 
the  Life  of  Heaven,  is  a  Man.  '  It  is  common  for  the  Angels 
to  say,  that  the  Lord  alone  is  a  Man,  and  that  they  are 
Men  from  Him,  and  that  every  one  is  a  Man  in  so  far  as  he 
receives  and  manifests  the  Lord. 

*  No  Angel  in  all  the  Heavens  ever  perceives  the  Divine 
in  any  other  than  the  Human  Form ;  and  what  is  wonderful, 
they  who  are  in  the  superior  Heavens  are  not  able  to  think 
of  the  Divine  otherwise.  Hence  the  wiser  the  Angels  are, 
the  more  clearly  they  perceive,  that  God  is  in  a  Human 

Form.'t 

Swedenborg  thus  resolves  Heaven  and  Humanity  into 
God — the  Lord.  Angels  and  Men  are  in  themselves  dead 
husks,  but  vivified  by  the  Divine  Presence.  The  Lord  is 
the  All  in  All  of  Heaven — of  Mankind.  Heaven  is  not 
Heaven  from  the  Angels,  but  from  the  Lord.     Wisdom  and 


•  Ephesians  v.,  26.;  I.  Corinthians,  ri.,  15,  17  and  xii.,  14  to  31 ;  and 
Romans  xii.,  4,  5. 
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Love  are  no  more  than  the  Lord  manifest  in  the  Angel — the 
Man.  ^  In  Heaven  to  love  the  Lord  does  not  mean  to  love 
^  Him  as  to  Person,  but  to  love  the  Goodness  and  Truth 

*  which  are  from  Him'* — that  is  to  say,  to  worship  Him  as 
manifest  in  His  Creatures.  The  Angels  clearly  perceiving 
that  they  can  do  no  good  nor  think  any  truth  of  them- 
selves,  and  that  the  love  in  their  hearts  and  the  wisdom  in 
their  understandings  are  the  Lord's  in  them,  disown  aU 
merit,  all  self-righteousness. 

^  Spirits  who  arrogate  merit  and  righteousness  are  not 
^  received  into  Heaven.  The  Angels  avoid  them  as  stupid 
^  and  as  thieves ;  as  stupid  because  they  do  not  know,  that 
^  of  themselves  they  are  lifeless,  and  as  thieves  because  they 

*  rob  the  Lord  of  what  is  His.'f 

We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  speak  of  Swedenborg's 
exposition  of  the  mystery  of  consciousness  and  of  the 
transfer  of  freedom  and  personality  from  the  Creator  to  the 
Creature,  and  here  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  that  Heaven  in  its  innumerable  myriads  of 
forms  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  its  love  and  its 
wisdom,  its  joy  and  its  brightness,  derives  all  at  every 
instant  from  the  Lord. 

We  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the  external  order  and 
appearance  of  the  Heavens. 

Swedenborg  tells  us,  that  an  Angel  or  a  Devil  dwells 
in  circumstances  corresponding  in  every  particular  to  his 
spiritual  character,  and  varied  at  every  instant  with  the 
alternations  of  that  character.  What  a  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
sees;  insides  and  outsides,  the  unseen  and  the  seen  evermore 
perfectly  harmonize.  Hence,  in  a  word,  Heaven  is  loveli- 
ness, and  Hell  is  ugliness. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  do  no  more  than  supply 

«  No.  15.  t  Nos.  S,  0  and  10. 
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a  few  illttstrations  of  this  great  Law  of  Correspondence 
between  Character  and  Appearance. 

The  Sun  of  Heaven. 

Since  the  Lord  is  the  Life  of  the  Angels,  He  perforce 
appears  before  them  ar  their  Sun ;  what  He  is  within,  He  is 
manifest  without.  Li  the  Wills  of  the  Angels,  He  is  love, 
and  in  their  Un^derstandings,  He  is  wisdom ;  and  this  inner 
fact,  transferred  to  the  sphere  of  vision,  results  in  His 
appearance  as  the  Sun  of  Heaven,  whose  heat  corresponds 
to  each  AngePs  love,  and  whose  light  corresponds  to  each 
Angel's  wisdom.  Every  Angel  dwells  in  just  such  heat  and 
light  as  answers  to  his  love  and  wisdom. 

'  To  every  one  the  Sun  appears  differently,  even  as  every 
one  receives  the  Lord  differently.  To  the  Celestial  Angels, 
the  Sun  appears  fiery  and  flaming ;  to  the  Spiritual  Angels, 
white  and  brilliant;  the  one  Kingdom  receiving  more  of 
the  Divine  Good  and  the  other  more  of  the  Divine  Truth. 
Goodness  and  Truth  are  not  two  but  one  in  the  Lord,  but 
are  separated  in  the  Angels.  The  most  perfect  Angels 
are  those,  who  receive  His  Love  and  Wisdom  in  equal 
measure.'* 

As  to  the  existence  of  the  Spiritual  Sun,  Swedenborg 
cites  his  own  experience — 

^  That  the  Lord  really  appears  in  Heaven  as  a  Sun,  has 
^  not  only  been  revealed  to  me  by  Angels,  but  also  on  several 
^  occasions  by  actual  sight. 

^  The  light  of  Heaven  far  exceeds  the  mid-day  light  of 
^  our  Earth.  I  have  often  seen  it,  even  in  the  time  of  even- 
^  ing  and  night,  and  can  testify  that  the  light  of  our  Natural 
•^  Sun  is  as  shade  in  comparison.  Its  whiteness  and  bright- 
^  ness  surpass  all  description.' t 


•  Nos.  118  and  188. 
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The  LfOrd  is  also  seen  by  the  Angels  at  times  in  ah 
angelic  form.  He  possesses  an  Angel  with  His  Spirit,  so 
that  the  private  consciousness  of  the  Angel  is  subdued,  and 
the  Angel  speaks  as  the  Lord,  and  is  seen  and  heard  hy  the 
Angels  as  the  Lord. 

^  I  have  seen  the  Lord  in  an  angelic  form  out  of  the  Sun, 
^  and  a  little  beneath  it  at  a  great  altitude,  and  also  near 
^  at  hand  with  a  resplendent  countenance ;  and  once  as  a 
'  flaming  beam  in  the  midst  of  the  Angels.'* 

The  Sun  of  Heaven  does  not  appear  above  the  head,  or 
in  the  zenith,  but  before  the  faces  of  the  Angels  at  an  angle 
of  45°;  nor  does  the  Sun  move  from  that  position,  but 
remains  steadily  fixed  in  the  East,  as  the  common  centre 
whence  all  direction  and  determination  are  derived.t 

The  Angels  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  who  dwell  pecu- 
liarly in  the  Sun's  warmth,  spread  themselves  in  their  ranks 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  declining  in  love  as  they  recede 
westwards.  The  Angels  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom,  whose 
peculiar  joy  is  the  light,  spread  themselves  in  their  ranks 
from  the  South  to  the  North,  declining  in  wisdom  as  they 
recede  northwards. 

The  order  of  Earth  is  inverted  in  Heaven;  here  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ;  there  the 
centre  of  attraction  is  the  Sun.  As  in  this  World,  however 
we  move,  our  bodies  remain  steadUy  related  to  the  centre  of 
the  Earth,  so  in  Heaven,  however  an  Angel  may  turn,  the 
Sun  in  the  East  is  constantly  before  his  face. 

'  The  Angels  have  the  East  before  them  whithersoever 
*  they  turn.  They  bend  their  faces  and  bodies  in  every 
'  direction  like  Men,  but  the  East  is  always  before  their 
'  eyes. 

^  That  tlie  Angels  have  the  Lord  constantly  before  theiii 
^  has  been  made  known  to  me  by  much  experience ;  but 


«  Nos.  b5y  79  and  121.  f  Nos.  tl8  and  124. 
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^  whenever  I  have  been  in  company  with  the  Angela^  the 
'Lord  has  been  sensibly  present  before  my  face,  not  seen 
'  indeed,  but  perceived  in  light. 

'  That  there  is  snch  a  turning  to  the  Lord,  is  one  of  the 
'  wonders  of  Heaven  ;  for  it  is  possible  for  many  Angels  to 
'  be  in  the  same  place,  and  one  may  turn  his  hce  and  body 
'  in  one  direction,  and  another  in  another,  and  yet  all  see  the 
'  Lord  before  them ;  and  every  one  have  the  South  on  his 
'  right  hand,  the  North  on  his  left,  and  the  West  behind.** 

Times  and  Seasons  mth  the  Angels. 

Heaven  has  its  Times  and  Seasons,  but  not  with  the 
uniformity  of  Earth.  In  Heaven  there  is  no  bleak  winter, 
and  no  dark  night;  but  there  is  brightness  and  there  is 
dullness,  there  is  spring  and  summer,  morning,  and  noon, 
and  evening,  all  produced  by,  and  answering  to,  similar 
alternations  in  the  minds  of  the  Angels. 

^The  Angels  are  not  constantly  in  the  same  state  of 
'  love,  nor,  consequently,  of  wisdom.  Sometimes  they  are 
'  in  a  state  of  intense  love,  and  sometimes  in  a  state  of  love 
'  not  so  intense,  decreasing  by  degrees  from  its  greatest  to 

*  its  least  intensity.  When  they  are  in  the  greatest  degree 
'  of  love,  they  are  in  the  light  and  heat  of  their  life,  or  in 
'  their  brightness  and  delight ;  but  when  they  are  in  the 
'  least  degree,  they  are  in  shade  or  cold,  or  in  their  state  of 
'  dimness  and  apathy,  from  which  they  rise  again  by  degrees 

*  to  their  former  height  of  joy.     These  states  do  not  succeed 

*  each  other  uniformly,  but  with  variety,  like  the  variations 
'  of  light  and  shade,  heat  and  cold,  which   change  with 

*  perpetual  variety  within  our  natural  year.'t 

The  Angels  say  these  changes  do  not  originate  in  the 
Sun,  who  is  ever  the  same,  but  in  themselves,  and  indicate 
a  partial  relapse  from  love  into  self-love.     In  their  states  of 

«  Nos.  143  and  144.  f  No.  Id5. 
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dimness,  when  the  Sun  becomes  as  a  Moon,  they  are 
renewedly  convinced  that  there  is  no  joy  apart  from  the 
Lord. 

^  When  the  Angels  are  in  their  last  state,  which  is  when 

*  left  to  self-love,  they  begin  to  be  sad.  I  have  conversed 
^  with  them  when  in  that  state,  and  have  seen  their  sadness ; 
^but  they  said  that  they  hoped  soon  to  return  to  their 
^  pristine  love,  and  thus  as  it  were  again  into  Heaven  ;  for 

*  it  is  Heaven  to  them  to  be  withheld  from  self-love.'* 

Moreover,  without  such  changes  even  heavenly  life 
would  lose  its  zest.  Eternal  uniformity  would  lapse  into 
eternal  misery ;  life  would  be  weariness,  and  sleep  unto 
death  welcome  in  a  land  of  flat  unvaried  pleasantness. 
Heaven  is  Human  Nature  beatified,  and  in  Heaven,  Human 
Nature  has  its  every  desire  satisfied,  and  variety  or  change 
is  not  the  least  of  its  necessities. 

No  Time  in  Heaven* 

There  are  no  clocks  in  Heaven.  What  we  In  the  World 
call  Time,  marked  into  days  by  the  reel  of  the  Earth  on  its 
axis  and  into  years  by  its  race  round  the  Sun,  is  unknown 
to  the  Angels.  Outside  themselves  they  have  no  gauge  for 
Time.  Day  and  its  brightness  lasts  as  long  as  they  are  in 
delight,  and  evening  prevails  as  their  delight  subsides.  Time 
is  subject  to  them,  and  not  they  to  Time ;  the  only  clocks 
are  their  hearts ;  by  their  states  alone  reckoning  is  kept,  and 
their  days  are  merely  the  measure  of  their  desires. 

^  Events  succeed  each  other  in  Heaven  as  on  Earth,  but 
^  the  Angels  have  no  notion  or  idea  of  Time  external  to 
'  themselves.     They  do  not  even  know  what  is  meant  by  a 

*  year,  a  month,  a  week,  a  day,  an  hour,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
'  yesterday ;  and  when  they  hear  them  named  by  Man,  they 


«  No.  160;  and  •Jruwa  CKle9tia,'  Nog.  694,  731,  1,028,  1,044,  9,334-86, 
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^  translate  them  into  States  of  SGnd.   Hence  it  is  that  Times 

*  in  the  Word  signify  States.'* 

All  this  may  appear  very  strange,  but  it  flows  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  from  the  law  which  subordinates  the 
phenomena  of  the  Spiritual  World  to  the  Mind  of  the  Angel 
' — or  the  Devil.  Our  life  here  moreover  will  supply  many 
indications  of  the  truth  of  what  Swedenborg  tells  us.  How 
short  an  hour  is  when  passed  with  a  pleasant  friend,  and 
how  long  an  hour  is  when  passed  on  the  rack  of  anxiety ! 
Yet  we  must  know,  that  sixty  minutes,  independently  of  the 
Mind,  are  never  longer  or  shorter.  *  Jacob  served  seven 
^  years  for  Rachel,  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few 

*  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.*  Our  real  life  is  altogether 
above  the  vicissitudes  of  days  and  years ;  we  are  old  as  our 
hearts  wither  with  selfishness,  and  ever  young  as  they  grow 
tender  and  true. 

'  Since  the  Angels  have  no  idea  of  Time,  they  have  a 

*  different  idea  of  Eternity  from  what  is  entertained  on 

*  Earth.  Eternity  is  perceived  by  them  as  Infinite  State, 
^  not  as  Infinite  Time.     I  was  once  thinking  about  Eternity, 

*  and  by  the  idea  of  Time  I  could  perceive  what  was  meant 

*  by  To  Eternity^  namely,  existence  without  end ;  but  I  could 

*  form  no  conception  of  what  was  From  Eternity^  and  there- 
^fore  none  of  what  God  had  done  from  Eternity  before 
^  Creation.  When  anxiety  arose  in  my  mind  on  this  account, 
^  I  was  elevated  into  the  sphere  of  Heaven,  and  thus  into 
'  that  perception  of  Eternity  in  which  the  Angels  are,  and 
^  then  I  was  enlightened  to  see,  that  Eternity  must  not  be 

*  thought  of  from  Time,  but  from  State ;  and  thus  a  percep- 

*  tion  of  From  Eternity  was  communicated  to  me.'t 


•  Nos.  162  and  165. 


t  No.  167.  'I  once  thought  of  the  essence  and  omnipresence  of  God 
*  from  Eternity,  that  is  of  CM  before  the  creation  of  the  Earth ;  and  because 
'  I  ooald  not  remoTe  Spaces  and  Times  from  my  thoughts,  I  was  brought  into 
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No  Space  in  Heaven* 

As  there  is  no  Time  in  Heaven  there  is  no  Space ;  there 
are  appearances  of  Space,  just  as  on  Earth,  but  instead  of 
being  fixed,  they  arc  altogether  subject  to  the  Minds  of  the 
Angels.  The  distance  between  London  and  Melbourne  is 
fixed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Mind,  and  a  friend  in  the 
one  city,  however  ardently  he  may  desire  to  meet  a  friend 
in  the  other,  will  consume  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the 
passage;  but  in  Heaven  the  case  is  quite  otherwise;  the 
hot  desire  in  Heaven  would  annihilate  the  appearance  of 
distance. 

*  When  an  Angel  goes  from  one  place  to  another  he 
^  arrives  sooner  when  he  is  ardent,  and  later  when  he  is 
'  indifferent ;    the  way,  whilst  it  remains  the  same,  being 

*  shortened  or  lengthened  for  him,  in  accordance  with  the 
^  force  of  his  impulse.    This  I  have  often  seen,  and  wondered 

*  that  it  should  be  so.'* 

The  appearances  of  Space  in  the  Spiritual  World  indicate 
nothing  but  differences  of  character ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
those  who  are  of  kindred  mind  dwell  together,  and  those 
who  are  of  dissimilar  mind  apart ;  and  the  extent  of 
characteristic  difference  is  represented  in  corresponding 
separation  as  to  Space.  Nothing  can  overcome  these  dis- 
tances in  the  Spiritual  World  but  sympathy.  Between 
Heaven  and  Hell  a  great  gulf  is  fixed.  Angel  and  Devil 
can  seldom  meet,  nor  even  Angels  of  different  regions  inter- 
mingle without  suffering.  The  widest  spaces  of  Earth  any 
one  may  traverse,  but  the  spaces  of  the  Spiritual  World 


'  anxiety ;  for  tbo  idea  of  Nature  entered  instead  of  God :  bat  it  was  said  to 
'  me,  **  Remove  the  ideas  of  Time  and  Space,  and  yon  will  see."  I  did  s<^ 
'  and  then  I  saw ;  and  from  that  time  forth  I  was  enabled  to  think  of  God 
*from  Eternity/    *  I>e  Amore  OanJugiaUt*  No.  328. 
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are  impaaaaUe  Mve  to  a  murcml  srmpathj,  wliidi^  we 
^prehend^  few  or  none  possess. 

'  Hence  it  may  be  seen,  that  although  there  are  Spaces 
'  in  Heaven  as  real  as  on  Earthy  vet  nothing  in  Hearen  is 
'  measured  bj  Space,  but  bv  States  of  Mind ;  and  no  notion 
'  or  idea  of  Space,  apart  from  Mind«  can  enter  the  thoughts 
*  of  the  Angels.'* 

The  scenery  of  Heaven  being  thus  plastic  to  the  Minds 
of  the  Angels,  it  need  not  be  concluded^  that  it  has  little 
permanence.  There  is  as  mudi  fixity  in  heavenlj  scenery  as 
there  is  in  angelic  diaracter ;  and  angelic  character  having 
emerged  from  the  turmoil  and  probation  of  Earth,  has 
entered  into  peace  and  assurance  for  ever.  Yet  even  in  the 
light  of  our  transitory  earthly  experience  we  may  know,  that 
character  in  its  essential  structure  changes  slowly,  if  at  all, 
and  were  its  perturbations  displayed  in  Nature,  they  would 
be  represented  by  doud  and  sunshine^  cold  and  heat,  wind 
and  rain,  rather  by  cataclysms,  by  deluge  and  earthquake. 
Even  so  the  basis  of  an  AngeFs  character  is  repeated  in  the 
gp^oundwork  of  his  landscape,  and  the  variations  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  superficial  phenomena  thereupon. 

Tie  Homes  of  the  AngeU. 

^  Whenever  I  have  conversed  with  the  Angels  mouth  to 
mouth,  I  have  been  present  with  them  in  their  houses,  which 
are  exactly  like  those  of  Earth,  but  more  beautiful.  They 
contain  chambers,  parlours,  and  bed  rooms  in  great  num- 
bers, courts  also,  and  around  them  gardens,  shrubberies, 
and  fields. 

^  Wliere  Angels  live  in  society,  their  houses  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  dty,  with  streets,  lanes,  and  squares, 
exactly  like  the  dties  on  our  Earth.  It  has  been  granted 
nio  to  walk  through  them,  and  to  look  about  on  every  side, 

•  Nos.  195  and  198. 
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and  occasionally  to  enter  the  houses.     This  occurred  when 
I  was  wide  awake,  and  when  mj  inner  eyes  were  opened. 

^  I  have  seen  palaces  in  Heaven  magnificent  hejond  de- 
scription. Their  upper  parts  were  refulgent,  as  if  they  were 
pure  gold,  and  their  lower  parts  as  if  they  were  precious 
stones.  Some  were  more  splendid  than  others,  and  the 
splendour  without  was  equalled  by  the  magnificence  within. 
The  rooms  were  ornamented  as  neither  language  nor  science 
can  adequately  describe.  On  the  south  were  paradises  in 
which  all  things  were  in  like  manner  glorious.  In  some 
places  the  leaves  of  the  trees  were  like  silver  and  the  fruits 
like  gold.  The  colours  of  the  flowers,  which  were  arranged 
in  beds,  were  like  rainbows.  The  grounds  were  contiguous 
to  other  palaces,  which  terminated  the  view. 

^  The  Architecture  of  Heaven  is  such,  that  one  might  say 
it  is  the  very  Art  itself;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at^ 
because  that  Art  is  indeed  from  Heaven. 

^  The  Angels  said  that  such  things,  and  innumerable 
others  still  more  perfect,  are  presented  before  their  eyes 
by  the  Lord,  but  that  nevertheless  they  delight  their  minds 
more  than  their  eyes,  for  in  all  they  discern  correspondences 
of  things  Divine.'* 

The  houses  and  furniture  of  the  Angels  vary  from 
simplicity  to  magnificence,  according  to  their  owner's  intelli- 
gence and  usefulness,  and  consequent  dignity.  Houses  in 
Heaven  are  not  constructed  by  hand  like  houses  on  Earth, 
but  are  created  by  the  Lord  for  each  Angel  through  each 
Angel's  character.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  any  angelic 
mansion  which  does  not  correspond  to  something  in  the 
Mind  of  the  householder. 

Swedenborg  has  much  to  say  in  many  places  of  the 
glories  of  the  Heavens,  but  his  descriptions  usually  run  in 
commonplaces  concerning  gorgeous  architecture  and  up- 

•  Not.  184  and  186. 
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holsterj  in  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  para- 
discs  after  Dutch  patterns.  He  is  a  poor  hand  at  painting 
ccIeBtial  scenery,  but  a  lively  imagination  may  find  abundant 
scope  and  warrant  for  working  from  the  principles  he  lays 
down. 

*  The  Angels  of  the  Lord's  Celestial  Kingdom  dwell,  for 
'  the  most  part,  on  mountains  ;  those  of  the  Spiritual  King- 
^  dom  on  hills  ;  and  the  Angels  of  the  lowest  parts  of  Heaven 

*  in  rocky  places. 

'  There  are  also  Angels  who  do  not  live  in  Societies,  but 
^  in  separate  houses  and  families.  These  dwell  in  the  midst 
'  of  Heaven,  and  are  the  best  of  the  Angels.'* 

The  Angels  are  Men  and  Women. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  what  has  all  along  been 
asserted  or  assumed,  that  Death  works  no  change  whatever 
on  Human  Nature,  beyond  the  destruction  of  the  material 
bodv,  and  that  Men  and  Women  awake  in  the  World  of 
Spirits  so  perfectly  themselves,  so  completely  Men  and 
Women,  that  it  often  requires  some  effort  to  realize  the  fact 
that  they  have  risen  from  Earth  to  Spirit. 

'  From  all  my  experience,  which  has  now  continued  for 
^  many  years,  I  can  declare  and  solemnly  affirm,  that  the 

*  Angelic  Form  is  in  every  respect  Human ;  that  Angels 
^  have  faces,  eyes,  ears,  breasts,  arms,  hands  and  feet ;  that 
^  they  see,  hear,  and  converse  with  each  other,  and,  in  a 

*  word,  lack  no  external  attribute  of  Man,  except  the  mate- 

*  rial  body. 

*  I  have  seen  Angels  in  their  own  light,  which  exceeds 

*  by  many  degrees  the  noon-day  light  of  Earth,  and  in  that 
^  light  I  have  observed  all  parts  of  their  faces  more  distinctly 
^  and  clearly  than  ever  I  did  the  faces  of  Men  on  Earth. 
^  It  has  also  been  granted  me  to  see  an  Angel  of  the 

•  Nos.  50, 188. 189  and  207. 
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'  Inmost  Heaven.  His  countenance  was  brighter  and  more 
'  resplendent  than  the  faces  of  the  Angels  of  the  Outer 
'  Heavens.  I  examined  him  closely,  and  found  him  a  Man 
'  in  all  perfection.'  * 

Again  he  testifies — 

'  A  Man  is  equally  a  Man  after  Death,  and  a  Man  so 
'  perfectly,  that  he  knows  no  other,  than  that  he  is  still  on 
^  Earth.  He  sees,  hears  and  speaks  as  on  Earth  ;  he  walks, 
^  runs  and  sits  as  on  Earth ;  he  eats  and  drinks  as  on 
'  Earth ;  he  sleeps  and  wakes  as  on  Earth ;  he  enjoys  sexual 
^  delights  as  on  Earth ;  in  short,  he  is  a  Man  in  general  and 
'  every  particular  as  on  Earth,  whence  it  is  plain,  that  Death 
'  is  a  continuation  of  Life,  and  a  mere  transit  to  another 
'  plane  of  being.' f 

Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  life  of  Earth  and 
of  Heaven  is  great,  for  the  senses  of  the  Angels  are  far 
more  exquisite  than  those  of  Men.^  All  that  we  have  and 
enjoy,  the  Angels  have  and  enjoy,  but  in  a  delicacy  and 
perfection  far  beyond  our  gross  and  sluggish  perceptions. 
Verily  'Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
'  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
'  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.' 

The  Beauty  of  the  Angels. 

The  Angels  are  forms  of  love,  and  their  beauty  is 
ineffable.  Love  beams  from  their  countenances,  inspires 
their  speech,  and  vivifies  their  every  action. 

From  every  Spirit  (and  indeed  from  every  Man)  there 
emanates  a  sphere,  an  air,  an  aura  impregnated  with  his 
life,  and  by  which  his  quality  is  made  sensible.    This  aroma, 
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this  atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  the  Angels,  is  so  fall  of  love, 
that  it  affects  the  inmost  life  of  all  who  draw  near  them. 

^  I  have/  says  Swedenborg,  ^  sometimes  perceived  the 
spheres  of  the  Angels  and  have  been  most  tenderly  and 
deeply  touched  thereby. 

^  The  Human  Form  of  every  Angel  is  beautiful  in  pro- 
portion to  his  love  of  Divine  Truth  and  subjection  thereto. 
The  Angels  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  are  consequently  the 
most  beautiful;  for  spiritual  perfection  increases  towards  the 
centre  of  Heaven  and  decreases  towards  the  circumference. 

^  I  have  seen  faces  of  Angels  of  the  Third  Heaven  which 
were  so  lovely,  that  no  painter,  with  the  utmost  power  of 
his  art,  could  depict  even  a  thousandth  part  of  their  light 
and  life ;  but  the  faces  of  the  Angels  of  the  Lowest  Heaven 
might,  in  some  measure,  be  represented. 

^  They  who  are  in  Heaven  are  continually  advancing  to 
the  spring-time  of  life,  and  the  more  thousands  of  years 
they  live,  the  more  delightful  and  happy  is  the  spring  to 
which  they  attain.  Good  women,  who  have  died  worn  out 
with  age,  come  after  a  while  more  and  more  into  the  flower 
of  youth,  and  into  a  loveliness,  which  exceeds  all  concep- 
tions of  beauty  which  can  be  formed  from  what  the  eye  has 
seen.  Goodness  moulds  their  forms  into  its  own  image, 
and  causes  the  countenance  to  beam  with  grace  and  sweet- 
ness. Some  who  have  beheld  them  have  been  overwhelmed 
with  astonishment. 

'  In  fine,  to  grow  old  in  Heaven  is  to  grow  young ^  ♦ 

Marriage  in  Heaven* 

Death  leaving  Human  Nature  unaffected,  leaves  Sex 
unaffected.  Angels  are  Men  and  Women  with  all  the 
passions  of  Men  and  Women,  and  consequently  Marriage 
is  the  rule  of  Heaven. 

•  No8.  17,  414  and  459. 
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^  Marriage  in  the  Heavens  is  the  conjunction  of  two  into 

*  one  Mind. 

'  The  Mind  consists  of  two  parts — the  Understanding 
and  the  Will ;  and  when  these  act  in  unity,  they  are 
called  one  Mind.  In  Heaven,  the  Husband  acts  as  the 
Understanding  and  the  Wife  as  the  Will :  each  has  an 
Understanding  and  a  Will,  but  in  the  Husband,  the 
Understanding  predominates,  and  in  the  Wife,  the  Will ; 
and  character  is  determined  by  the  faculty  which  pre- 
dominates. 

^  In  Angelic  Marriage  there  is  no  predominance :  the 
Will  of  the  Wife  is  the  Will  of  the  Husband,  and  the 
Understanding  of  the  Husband  is  the  Understanding  of 
the  Wife.  Each  loves  to  will  and  think  as  the  other  wills 
and  thinks.  The  Will  of  the  Wife  enters  into  the  Will  of 
the  Husband  and  the  Understanding  of  the  Husband  into 
the  Understanding  of  the  Wife.  Thus  are  their  Minds 
conjoined — actually  conjoined,  so  that  married  partners 
are  not  called  two,  but  One  Angel. 

*  This  conjunction  of  Minds  descending  into  the  Body  is 

*  felt  as  love,  and  that  love,  conjugal  love.'* 

From  the  cohabitation  of  Angels  no  children  are  bom| 
but  instead  their  union  is  thereby  perfected,  and  their  love 
and  intelligence  increased.f 

'  They  who  have  regarded  adulteries  as  detestably 
^  wicked,  and  lived  in  the  chaste  love  of  marriage,  are  above 
'  all  others  in  the  order  and  form  of  Heaven  after  death. 

*  Their  beauty  is  surpassing,  and  the  vigour  of  their  youth 
'  endures  for  ever.  The  delights  of  their  love  are  unspeak- 
^  able,  and  they  increase  to  eternity ;  for  all  the  delights 
'  and  joys  of  Heaven  are  collected  into  wedded  love,  since 
'  Marriage  corresponds  to  the  conjunction  of  the  Lord  and 
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^  the  Church.      No   language  can   describe  the    external 

*  delights  of  those  Angels.** 

The  Garments  of  Ae  Aftgels. 

The  Angels  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  go  naked,  for  they 
are  pecoliarlv  in  innocence^  bat  in  the  other  Heavens  the 
Angels  appear  clothed,  and  each  Angel  in  vesture  corre- 
sponding to  his  intelligence. 

^The  most  intelligent  have  garments  which  ^tter  as 

*  with  flame^  and  some  are  resplendent  as  with  light.  The 
^  less  intelligent  have  garments  of  clear  or  opaque  white 
'without  splendour.     The  still  less  intelligent  have  gar- 

*  ments  of  various  colours. 

*  The  garments  of  the  Angels  do  not  merely  appear  to 

*  be  garments,  but  they  really  are  garments ;  for  they  not 
'  CHily  see  but  feel  thenu  and  have  many  changes^  which  they 
'  take  off  and  put  on«  laving  aside  those  which  are  not  in 

*  use.  and  resuming  them  when  they  come  into  use  again. 

*  That  they  are  clothed  with  a  variety  of  garments,  I  have 
'  witnessed  a  thousand  times :  and  when  I  inquired  whence 

*  thev  obtainc^l  thenu  thev  udd  me^  **  firom  the  Lord/'  and 

*  that  thev  receive  them  as  cift^  •»<!  that  thev  are  some- 

*  times  cKnhed  witlH>ut  knowing  how.     They  also  said  that 

*  their  ganiients  are  changed  according  to  the  changes  of 

*  their  states  of  Mind/t 

*  ITxe  l\NXix>r  ^Nf  the  Ang^s  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  so 

*  |?reau  tlwt  if  I  t^rr^  to  adduce  all  the  examples  of  it  which 

*  I  ha>v  t^v>u  thev  WHM^M  exceed  belief.     If  anything  there 

•  \a  #s^  \V  WMtWI  IjMS?  in  tW  llMTftts  much  more,  equally 
v^N-^^^iirirA.  w»i^  W  w^^><  ^^t  **  :^^w4r«K^»y  in  I7«!^  puWished  a  special 
l^x^n^  y^  hV^I^  U>A  ^*^^«^  i*  ^h»  <H.Mir»»  w«  shaU  nsview,  no  Inore 
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makes  resigtanco,  and  ought  to  be  removed  because  con- 
trary to  Divine  Order,  they  cast  it  down  and  overturn  it 
by  a  mere  effort  of  will  and  by  a  look. 

*  I  have  seen  mountains,  which  were  occupied  by  the 
Wicked,  thus  cast  down  and  overthrown,  and  sometimes 
made  to  shake  from  one  end  to  another,  as  by  an  earth- 
quake. I  have  beheld  rocks  cleft  in  sunder,  down  to  the 
deep,  and  the  Wicked  who  were  upon  them  swallowed  up. 
I  have  also  seen  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Evil 
Spirits  dispersed  and  cast  into  Hell ;  for  numbers  are  of 
no  avail  against  the  Angels,  nor  arts,  nor  cunning,  nor 
confederacies:  they  sec  through  all  and  dispel  them  in  a 
moment. 

'  In  the  Natural  World,  when  permitted.  Angels  may 
exercise  similar  Power  as  is  plain  from  the  Word,  in 
which  we  read,  that  they  utterly  destroyed  armies,  and 
caused  a  pestilence  of  which  seventy  thousand  men  died. 
(>f  the  Angel  who  caused  the  pestilence  it  is  written,  "  The 
^^  Angel  stretched  out  his  hand  against  Jerusalem  to  destroy 
"  it ;  but  Jehovah  repented  Him  of  the  evil,  and  said  to  the 
"  Angel,  who  destroyed  the  people.  It  is  enough,  stay  now 
^'  thy  hand.  And  David  saw  the  Angel,  who  smote  the 
"  people.'' '  ♦ 

It  is  however  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  tlie  Angels 
have  no  Power  of  themselves.  They  are  simply  instruments 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  They  are  Powers  only  so  far  as 
they  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  Him.  If  any 
Angel  is  so  silly  as  to  think  that  he  has  Power  of  himself, 
he  instantly  becomes  so  weak,  that  he  cannot  resist  a  single 
Evil  Spirit. 

The  Power  of  the  Angels  is  derived  from  their  reception 
of  the  Divine  Truth,  and  their  Power  is  equal  to  the  measure 
of  its  reception  ;  moreover,  their  reception  of  Divine  Truth 
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is  strictly  limited  by  the  measure  in  which  they  receive  the 
Divine  Love ;  for  Truths  have  all  thdr  Power  from  Love, 
and  none  without  Love :  on  the  other  hand,  Love  has  all  its 
Power  by  Truths,  and  none  without  Truths ;  Power  results 
from  their  conjunction.  So  far,  therefore,  as  an  AngePa 
"Will  is  inhabited  by  the  Divine  Love,  and  his  Understanding 
by  the  Divine  Truth,  he  is  a  Power,  and  so  far  the  Lord  is 
with  him. 

^The  Angels  are  of  various  Powers.  The  strongest 
Angels  constitute  the  Arms  of  the  Grand  Heavenly  Man. 
They  who  are  in  that  province  are  in  Truths  more  than 
others,  and  there  is  an  influx  of  Love  into  their  Truths 
from  the  Universal  Heaven.  The  Power  of  the  whole 
Man  transfers  itself  into  the  Arms,  and  by  them  the  whole 
Body  exercises  its  force.  Hence  it  is  that  Arms  and  Hands 
in  the  Word  denote  Power. 

^  Li  Heaven  there  sometimes  appears  stretched  forth  a 
naked  Arm  of  such  stupendous  Power  as  to  be  able  to  break 
in  pieces  everything  it  meets  with,  even  if  it  were  a  rock 
on  Earth.  Once  it  was  moved  towards  me,  and  I  had  a 
perception  that  it  was  able  to  crush  my  bones  to  powder. 

*  The  immense  Power  the  Angels  have  by  Truths  is 
manifest  from  the  circumstance  that  an  Evil  Spirit,  when 
only  looked  at  by  an  Angel,  falls  into  a  swoon,  and  loses  the 
appearance  of  a  Man,  until  the  Angel  turns  away  his  eyes. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  look  of  the  Angels,  because 
their  sight  is  from  the  Light  of  Heaven,  which  is  from 
Divine  Truth.  Their  Eyes  also  correspond  to  Truths 
derived  from  Love.'* 


The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels  so  far  transcends  the  Wisdom 
of  Men  as  to  be  incommunicable  by  human  language.     Tlie 
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Angels,  in  fact,  may  be  called  Wisdoms.  Their  thoughts  are 
not  bounded  by  notions  derived  from  Time  and  Space,  nor 
are  they  drawn  downwards  by  cares  for  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  '  for  all  they  require  is  given  them  freely  by  the  Lord, 
^  they  are  clad  gratis,  they  are  fed  gratis,  they  are  housed 

*  gfratis.'* 

'  The  chief  reason  why  Angels  are  capable  of  such  Wisdom 
^  is,  because  they  are  free  from  the  dominion  of  Self-Love ; 
^  for,  just  in  the  degree  that  any  one  is  free  from  Self-Love,  is 
^  it  possible  for  him  to  grow  wise  in  Divine  Truth.  Those  in 
'  whom  Self-Love  predominates  are  in  thick  darkness  as  to 
^  heavenly  things,  how  acute  soever  they  may  be  esteemed  in 

*  worldly  affairs.^ f 

Angelic  Wisdom  is,  m  comparison  with  Human  Wisdom, 
as  a  myriad  is  to  one.    To  illustrate  the  case  by  an  example — 

'  An  Angel  from  his  Wisdom  described  Eegeneration, 
and  presented  a  hundred  arcana  concerning  it  in  their 
order,  filling  every  arcanum  with  ideas  which  contained 
arcana  still  more  interior.  His  description  embraced  the 
whole  subject  from  beginning  to  end ;  he  explained  in  what 
manner  the  Spiritual  Man  is  conceived  anew,  is  carried,  as 
it  were,  in  the  womb,  is  born,  grows  up,  and  is  successively 
perfected ;  and  he  said  he  could  increase  the  arcana  to 
several  thousands,  that  what  he  had  said  related  only  to  the 
Regeneration  of  the  External  Man,  and  that  there  were 
innumerable  other  things  relating  to  the  Regeneration  of 
the  Internal  Man. 

'  From  this  and  similar  examples,  which  I  have  heard 
from  Angels,  it  was  made  evident  to  me  how  great  is  their 
Wisdom,  and  how  profound,  in  comparison,  is  the  Igno- 
rance of  Man ;  for  he  scarcely  knows  what  Regeneration 
is,  and  is  not  acquainted  with  a  single  step  of  its  progres- 
sion in  himself.' J 
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The  Wisdom  of  the  Angels,  in  common  with  all  else 
pertaining  to  them,  varies  in  character  and  degree  in  every 
individual.  There  are  wise  Angels  and  there  are  Simple 
Angels.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Middle  Heaven,  and  the  Wisdom  of  the  Middle 
Heaven  far  exceeds  that  of  the  Outmost  Heaven.* 

*  The  Angels  are  perfected  in  Wisdom  continually,  but 

*  they  cannot  to  Eternity  exhaust  the  Divine  Wisdom.    The 
^  Lord  is  infinite ;  the  Angels  are  finite ;  and  there  is  no 

*  proportion  between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite. 

*  All  in  Heaven  desire  Wisdom  and  relish  it  as  a  hungry 

*  man  relishes  food.     Knowledge,  Intelligence,  Wisdom  are 

*  spiritual  nourishment,  as  food  is  physical  nourishment ; 

*  they  mutually  correspond  to  each  other.' f 

The  life  of  Angelic  Wisdom  is  Goodness.  The  depen- 
dence of  the  Understanding  on  the  Will  is  a  fact  never  lost 
sight  of  by  Swedenborg.  The  Will  is  a  king  who  holds  the 
Keason  and  the  Memory  in  service,  and  whatsoever  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  Reason  or  the  Memory  out  of  harmony 
with  the  affections  of  the  Will,  is,  sooner  or  later,  slain  and 
extirpated. 

Hence  in  the  Future  Life  a  Good  Heart  (which  stands 
for  a  Will  inhabited  by  the  Divine  Love)  soon  rejects  false 
doctrine  from  the  Understanding,  and  receives  Truth  in 
correspondence  with  its  Goodness ;  on  the  other  hand,  an 
Evil  Heart  rejects  from  its  subordinate  Understanding  all 
Truth  at  variance  with  its  lusts.  What  is  thus  done  speedily 
and  thoroughly  beyond  the  grave  is  only  the  consummation 
of  a  process  begun  on  Earth — a  process  which  we  may 
detect  in  our  own  Minds,  in  Sects,  in  Nations.  Goodness 
loves  Truth,  seeks  it,  and  cherishes  it;  Evil  loves  False- 
hood, seeks  it,  and  burrows  in  it.  Goodness  and  Truths, 
Evil  and  Lies  have  invincible  affinities. 
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Wisdom  is  in  Truth  and  in  Truth  only ;  and  as  Truth 
can  alone  find  a  home  in  the  Understanding  which  is  allied 
to  a  Good  Heart,  the  Good  Man  is  the  only  Wise  Man — ^the 
only  Man  who  has  with  Truth  a  real  and  vital  connection. 

From  this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  the  culture  which 
science,  literature  and  business  confer  on  the  Mind  passes 
for  nothing  in  the  Spiritual  World ;  far  otherwise.  *  The 
^  Human  Mind  is  Wee  a  field  which  acquires  a  quality  accord- 
^  ing  to  its  cultivation.''*  The  difference  to  Eternity  remains 
wide  between  the  Good  Man,  who  has  diligently  cultivated 
his  Understanding,  and  the  Good  Man  who  has  jogged 
faithfully  through  his  earthly  duties  without  any  hard  intel- 
lectual endeavour.  What  a  Man  is  on  Earth,  he  is  in 
Heaven:  his  original  faculties  are  there  only  purified, 
polished  and  expanded.  The  simple  Good  Man  is  in  Heaven 
the  simple  Angel,  and  the  intelligent  Good  Man  is  the  Wise 
Angel — the  leader  and  the  helper  of  the  less  wise. 

*  All  are  received  into  Heaven,  who  have  loved  Goodness 

*  and  Truth  for  their  own  sake :  they  who  have  loved  much 

*  are  called  Wise,  and  they  who  have  loved  little  are  called 

*  Simple.  The  Wise  in  Heaven  are  in  great  light,  but  the 
'  Simple  are  in  less  light ;  and  everyone  in  light  according 

*  to  the  degree  of  his  affection  for  Goodness  and  Truth.' f 

The  storing  up  of  Knowledge  in  the  Memory  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  that  culture  of  the  Understanding  which 
abides  for  ever ;  but  the  ability  to  discern  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  the  causes  and  connections  of  things,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  dependence  of  Creation  in  every  item,  at  every 
instant,  upon  God,  the  Great  First  Cause. 

'  I  have  conversed  with  many  of  the  Learned,  who  en- 

*  joyed  the  highest  literary  celebrity  on  Earth,  but  who  in 
'  heart  denied  the  Divine  Being,  how  much  soever  they  con- 
'  fessed  Him  with  their  lips.     They  were  become  so  stupid, 
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that  they  could  scarcely  comprehend  any  cItiI,  much  less, 
any  spiritual  truth.  I  perceived  and  saw  also,  that  the 
interiors  of  their  Minds  were  so  dosed,  as  to  have  become 
black  —  (Mental  States  sre  represented  visibly  in  the 
Spiritual  World) — and  thus  they  could  not  endure  any 
heavenly  light.  The  blackness  was  deeper  and  more  ex- 
tensive in  those  who  had  confirmed  themselves  against  the 
Divine  by  their  learned  scientifics.  Such  men  in  the  other 
life  receive  false  principles  with  delight,  and  absorb  them 
as  a  spunge  does  water,  and  they  repel  every  truth,  as  a 
bony  elastic  surface  repels  what  falls  upon  it. 

^  I  have  also  been  told,  that  the  interiors  of  those  who 
have  confirmed  themselves  against  the  Divine  and  in  favour 
of  Nature,  are  ossified :  their  heads  also  appear  callous,  as 
though  they  were  made  of  ebony,  and  this  appearance 
reaches  to  the  nose, — a  sign  that  they  have  no  longer  any 
perception. 

^  Spirits  of  this  character  are  immersed  in  whirlpools, 
which  appear  like  bogs,  where  they  are  terrified  by  the 
phantasies  into  which  their  falses  are  turned.  The  infernal 
fire  which  torments  them  is  their  lust  of  glory  and  a  name, 
by  which  they  are  excited  to  speak  bitterly  one  against 
another,  and  to  torment  with  fiendish  ardour  those  who  do 
not  worship  them  as  deities.  They  torture  each  other  in 
this  manner  by  turns.  Such  is  the  change  which  all 
worldly  learning  undergoes,  which  has  not  been  illustrated 
by  Divine  Light.'* 

The  Memory  and  its  contents  are  to  the  Mind  what  the 
Stomach  and  its  contents  are  to  the  Body.  Facts  in  the 
Memory  are  not  Intelligence.  Until  learning  is  digested 
and  assimilated,  and  put  to  use  by  the  Understanding,  it  is 
no  more  a  part  of  the  Mind  than  food  in  the  Stomach  is 
blood  and  bone  and  tissue :  learning  like  food  must  be  in- 
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corporated  with  his  structure  ere  it  can  be  described  as 
the  Man's.  Perfect  indeed  are  these  analogies  between 
Mind  and  Body ! 

Men  therefore  who  have  crammed  their  memories  with 
languages  and  erudite  gossip,  whatever  their  reputation  on 
Earth,  find  themselves  of  small  account  in  the  Spiritual 
World.  Their  acquirements,  having  no  hold  on  their  life, 
are  left  behind  with  their  other  possessions,  and  the  fools 
they  inif  ardly  were  here,  they  manifestly  appear  there. 

Dependent  as  the  Memory  is  op  the  Understanding,  the 
Understanding  is  on  the  Will.  In  a  holy  Will  alone  is  the 
perennial  root  of  Wisdom.  It  is  possible  to  seek  Truth,  not 
for  its  own  sake,  nor  for  its  use  to  others,  but  for  private 
aggrandizement.  In  such  a  courtship,  our  only  interest  in 
Truth  is  selfish.  Did  not  the  Truth  promise  to  contribute 
to  our  glory,  we  should  be  indifferent  to  it ;  did  it  thwart 
us,  we  should  hate  it.  We  can  only  be  really  wise  by 
Truth,  and  Truth  can  only  be  held  as  a  permanent  posses- 
sion by  the  attraction  of  Divine  Love  in  our  Wills.  K  our 
Hearts  are  nothing  but  Self-Love,  we  may,  impelled  by  its 
fierce  heat,  lay  up  stocks  of  learning,  turn  every  scrap  into 
display,  and  argue  and  rhapsodize  to  the  world's  applause ; 
but  there  ends  our  reward.  We  have  loved  ourselves— 
never  the  Truth ;  and  when  the  masks  and  vain  shows  of 
this  world  have  for  us  passed  away,  we  shall  appear  in  the 
Land  of  Spirits  insane  with  self-conceit,  and  banished  far 
from  the  Angels,  who  love  Goodness  and  Truth  for  their 
own  sake,  and  who  could  say  to  God  in  their  pilgrimage 
below,  "  Though  Thou  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  in  Thee." 

Worship  in  Heaven. 

Divine  worship  in  the  Heavens  appears  to  be  celebrated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  among  English  Dissenters, 
where  preaching  is  made  the  main  business. 

^  In  order  that  I  might  understand  the  nature  of  the 
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^  assemblies  in  the  churches  of  Heaven,  it  has  been  granted 
^  me  to  enter  them  sometimes,  and  to  hear  the  preaching. 

^  The  Preacher  stands  in  a  pulpit  in  the  East :  before  his 
^  face  sit  those  who  are  in  the  light  of  wisdom  above  others, 
^  and  on  their  right  and  left,  those  who  are  in  less  light. 
^  Thej  sit  in  the  form  of  a  circus,  so  that  all  are  in  view  of 
^  the  Preacher,  and  no  one  sits  on  either  side  of  him,  so  as 
^  to  be  out  of  his  sight.  Novitiates  stand  at  the  door,  on 
^  the  east  of  the  temple,  and  on  the  left  of  the  pulpit.  No 
^  one  is  allowed  to  stand  behind  the  pulpit,  because  the 
*  Preacher  would  be  conftised  by  it  ;♦  and  he  is  conftised  if 
^  any  one  in  the  congregation  dissents  from  what  is  said,  so 
^  that  the  dissentient  is  bound  to  turn  away  his  head/  f 

In  another  place  Swedenborg  describes  a  chapel  in 
Heaven  which  he  visited  with  ten  strangers  from  the  World 
of  Spirits  under  the  guidance  of  an  Angel — 

^  In  the  morning  the  strangers  heard  a  proclamation. 
To-day  is  the  Sabbath.  They  arose  and  asked  the  Angel 
what  it  meant.  He  replied,  "  It  is  for  the  Worship  of 
^^  Grod,  which  returns  at  stated  times,  and  is  proclaimed 
"  by  the  Preachers.  The  Worship  is  performed  in  our 
'^  temples  and  lasts  about  two  hours ;  wherefore,  if  it 
"  please  you,  come  along  with  me,  and  I  will  introduce 
"  you."  So  the  strangers  made  themselves  ready,  and 
followed  the  Angel  to  the  temple.  It  was  a  large  build- 
ing, capable  of  containing  an  audience  of  3,000,  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  with  benches  carried  round  in  continuous 
sweep,  the  hinder  ones  being  more  elevated  than  those  in 
front.  The  pulpit  in  front  of  the  seats  was  drawn  a  little 
from  the  centre ;  the  door  was  behind  the  pulpit  on  the 
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^  left  hand.  The  ten  strangers  entered  with  the  Angel,  who 
'  pointed  out  to  them  the  places  where  they  were  to  sit ; 
'  telling  them,  "  Everyone  that  enters  the  temple  knows 
*'  ^^  his  own  place  by  a  kind  of  instinct ;  nor  can  he  sit  in 
'  ^^  any  place  but  his  own :  in  case  he  takes  another  place, 
^  ^^  he  neither  hears  nor  perceives  anything,  and  he  also 
^  ^^  disturbs  the  order  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
'  "  Preacher  is  not  inspired."  '♦ 

The  sermons  preached  in  the  Heavens  are  fraught  with 
such  wisdom,  that  nothing  on  Earth  can  be  compared  to 
them  :  all  of  them  arc  practical,  all  bear  on  life,  and  none  of 
them  on  faith  apart  from  life. 

'  Eeal  Divine  Worship  in  the  Heavens  does  not  however 
^  consist  in  frequenting  chapels  and  hearing  sermons,  but  in 
'  a  life  of  love,  charity,  and  faith,  according  to  doctrine ; 
'  and  sermons  in  churches  serve  only  as  means  of  instruction 
'  in  the  conduct  of  life.  I  have  conversed  with  Angels  on 
'  this  subject,  and  have  told  them  that  it  is  believed  on 
'  Earth,  that  Divine  Worship  consists  merely  in  going  to 

*  church,  hearing  sermons,  receiving  the  Holy  Supper  three 

*  or  four  times  a  year,  and  in  the  practice  of  other  rites 
'  prescribed  by  the  Church ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the 
'  setting  apart  of  times  for  prayer,  and  a  decent  manner 
^  whilst  engaged  in  it.  The  Angels  replied,  that  these 
'  external  forms  ought  to  be  observed,  but  that  they  are  of 
^  no  avail  unless  they  flow  from  a  desire  to  live  aright.' f 

The  churches  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom  are  built  of 
stone,  and  are  more  or  less  magnificent.  The  temples  of 
the  Celestial  Kingdom  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are 
humbler  edifices :  nor  are  they  called  churches,  but  houses 
of  God.  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture lies,  of  course,  in  the  character  of  the  Kingdoms. 
Wood  corresponds  to  the  Goodness  of  the  Celestial  Angels, 
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and  Stone  to  the  Trath  of  the  Spnitul  Angds ;  andTratfc 
though  rabordinate  to  Lore,  u  by  £ur  the  showier  qulity. 

Preaching  is  not  practised  indiscriminatdy  by  the 
Angels.  Erery  Ang^l  has  his  peculiar  ose,  for  whidi  he  ia 
fitted  by  some  predominant  excdlenoe  of  &calty :  to  thia 
use  he  is  set  i^art  by  the  Lord,  and  in  its  exerdse  finds  hia 
happiness  and  peace.  In  accordance  with  this  infinitdy  wiae 
rule,  which  fills  every  office  with  genins,  Preadiera  are 
ordained;  and  none  unless  so  appointed  by  the  manifeat 
finger  of  God,  are  allowed  to  minister  in  the  temples  of 
Heaven.* 

The  Innocence  of  the  AngeU. 

^  The  natore  and  quality  of  Innocence  are  known  to  few 
^  on  Earthy  and  entirely  unknown  to  those  who  are  in  BviL 
^  Innocence  indeed  appears,  before  Men^s  eyes,  in  the  faoe| 
^  speech,  and  gestures  of  little  Children ;  but  still  its  nature 
^  is  unknown ;  and  it  is  still  less  known,  that  Eeaten  abidee 
^  with  Men  pre-eminently  in  Innocence.^ '\ 

The  Innocence  of  little  Children  is  not  genuine  Inno- 
cence ;  it  is  an  external  form  without  any  corresponding 
reality  in  them  ;  yet  as  a  picture,  it  may  furnish  some  idea 
of  true  Innocence. 

The  charm  of  young  Children  arises  from  their  having 
no  internal  thought ;  ^  they  do  not  yet  know  what  is  good 
^  and  evil,  nor  what  is  true  and  false ;  and  these  principles  are 
*  the  origin  of  thought.''\  Hence  they  have  no  prudence,  no 
deliberate  purposes,  no  evil  ends ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
trifles,  they  love  and  trust  their  parents  implicitly,  and  have 
no  anxiety  about  food  and  raiment,  and  futurity. 

Now  in  so  far  as  children  are  thus  thoughtlessly  innocent, 
the  Angels  arc  thoughtfully  innocent.  Let  us  enumerate 
some  of  their  characteristics — 
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^  They  attribnte  nothing  good  to  themselves,  but  consider 
themselves  only  as  receivers,  and  ascribe  all  to  the  Lord. 

'  They  are  willing  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  and  not  by 
themselves. 

*  They  love  everything  which  is  good,  and  are  delighted 
with  everything  which  is  true,  because  they  know  and  per- 
ceive, that  to  love  what  is  good,  and  therefore  to  will  and 
do  it,  18  to  love  the  Lord ;  and  to  love  what  is  true,  is  to 
love  their  Neighbour. 

*  They  live  contented  with  what  they  have,  whether  it  bo 
little  or  much,  because  they  know,  that  they  receive  as 
much  as  is  good  for  them  ;  little,  if  little  is  best,  and  much, 
if  much  is  best ;  and  that  they  do  not  know  themselves 
what  is  best  for  them,  because  that  is  known  only  to  the 
Lord,  whose  Providence  contemplates  eternal  ends  in  all 
things.  Hence  they  are  not  anxious  about  the  future.  In 
dealing  with  their  associates,  they  never  act  from  an  evil 
end,  but  from  what  is  good,  just  and  sincere.  They  call 
it  cunning  to  act  from  an  evil  end ;  and  they  shun  cunning 
as  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  because  altogether  contrary  to 
Innocence. 

*  Desiring  nothing  more  than  to  be  led  by  the  Lord  and 
to  refer  all  things  to  Him  as  His  gifts,  they  are  delivered 
from  Self-Love,  and  just  in  proportion  as  Self-Love  is 
subdued  the  Lord  enters  and  abides  with  the  Angel.'* 

The  essence  of  Innocence  is  therefore  confidence  in 
the  Lord.  The  Angels  know  that  in  themselves  they  are 
nothingness  and  helplessness,  and  that  in  their  Lord's 
presence  (as  Love  in  their  Wills  and  Truth  in  their  Under- 
standings) IS  their  whole  safety  and  strength  and  joy,  and 
that  just  as  they  yield  themselves  to  Him  are  they  invested 
with  His  omnipotence.  In  this  absence  of  self-trust,  self- 
dependence  and  self-satisfaction  consists  that  true  Innocence 
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of  which  the  ignorant  Innoeence  of  CShildhood  is  the  fiunt 

and  evanescent  semblance. 

Hence  Innocence  is  one  with  Wisdom,  yea  it  is  the  acme 
of  Wisdom,  the  confession,  the  practice,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  highest  Truth  !  Innocence  is  the  measure  of  Hearen, 
and  an  Angel's  place  in  Heaven  is  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  Innocence.  The  Inmost  Heaven  is  therefore  the 
peculiar  home  of  Innocence. 

^  The  Celestial  Angels  above  all  the  rest  love  to  be  led 
^  by  the  Lord  as  little  children  by  their  father.  They  are 
^  nearest  to  the  Lord,  and  live  as  it  were  in  the  Lord.  They 
^  appear  simple  outwardly,  and  before  the  Angels  of  the 
^  Inferior  Heavens,  as  little  Children,  and  naked.  They  also 
^  appear  like  those  who  are  not  very  wise,  although  th^  are 
^  the  wisest  of  the  Heavens ;  for  they  know,  that  they  have 
^  no  Wisdom  of  their  own,  and  that  to  be  truly  wise  ia  to 
^  admit  the  fact,  and  to  confess,  that  the  things  they  know 
^  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  they  do  not  know.'* 

To  the  Crafty,  to  the  Politic,  to  those  who  think  life 
impossible  without  the  exercise  of  cunning  and  occasional 
deceit,  this  Innocence  must  seem  incredible,  impracticable, 
unattainable.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  Innocence  in  Heaven 
which  was  not  once  Innocence  on  Earth ;  some  must  have 
found  it  practicable  below,  for  there  is  no  virtue  there  which 
was  not  first  virtue  here.  Nor  has  the  criticism  of  Craft  and 
Policy  in  the  matter  of  Innocence  any  force :  Experience 
alone  has  the  right  of  speech :  and  who  are  they,  who 
having  committed  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  Divine 
Will  have  failed  to  find  their  help  and  defence  and  all 
sufficient  recompence  in  the  strong  right  hand  of  God? 
We  have  all  made  trial  of  prudence,  we  have  all  followed 
the  lights  of  Self-Will,  as  many  wounds  and  bruises  prove, 
but  who  is  there  to  testify  on  the  side  of  Innocence  ? 
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The  Race  of  the  Angels. 

As  is  the  Innocence  of  the  Angels  so  is  their  Peace : 
Innocence  and  Peace  go  hand  in  hand,  for  Peace  is  the 
result,  the  delight  of  Innocence.     '  They  who  have  not  felt 

*  it,  can  have  no  conception  of  the  Peace  which  the  Angels 
^  enjoy.  Peace  exists  in  Men,  who  are  wise  and  good,  and 
^  thence  conscious  of  content  in  God ;  but  so  long  as  they 

*  live  on  Earth,  Peace  lies  stored  up  in  their  interiors,  and 

*  is  not  revealed  until  their  interiors  are  opened  when  they 
'  leave  the  body  and  enter  Heaven. 

*  When  an  Angel  of  the  Inmost  Heaven  draws  near,  the 
^  influence  from  his  Innocence  is  so  sweet,  that  the  spirit  is 

*  thrilled   through   with   an   extasy   to   which    all   earthly 

*  delights  are  as  nothing.    This  I  speak  from  experience.' • 

The  Uajypiness  of  the  Angch, 

Ere  we  speak  of  the  happiness  of  the  Angels  we  may 
ask  and  answer  a  question — 
Who  is  happiest  ? 
He  who  loves  most. 

There  is  no  happiness  apart  from  Love ;  and  the  intenser 
the  Love  the  intenser  the  happiness.  From  the  affection  of 
lovers,  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  friend 
and  friend,  are  derived  the  tenderest,  deepest,  most  exquisite 
joys  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible.  If  not  in  loving, 
Where  shall  we  seek  happiness  ? 

As  Angels  are  no  more  than  glorified  Men  and  Women, 
the  source  of  their  happiness  remains  the  same.  They  are 
happy  because  they  love,  and  happy  in  the  precise  measure 
of  their  Love. 

Now  Love  is  of  two  kinds — one  diffusive,  the  other 
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absorbent.  The  first,  Swedenborg  describes  as  Love  to  the 
Lord  and  the  Neighbour ;  the  second,  as  Love  of  Self  and 
the  World. 

^  The  Loves  of  Heaven  are  Love  to  the  Lord  and  Love 
to  the  Neighbour,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  those  Loves  to 
communicate  delight.  Love  to  the  Lord  is  communicative^ 
because  the  Lord's  Love  is  the  Love  of  communiccUinff  all 
thcU  He  Jm8  to  H%8  Creatures;  and  the  same  Love  is  in  each 
of  those  who  love  Him,  beoauee  the  Lord  is  in  them.  Love 
to  the  Neighbour  is  of  a  similar  quality.  The  whole 
business  of  those  Loves  is,  to  diffuse  joy. 

*  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Loves  of  Self  and  the  World. 
The  Love  of  Self  absorbs  delight :  the  Love  of  the  World 
bums  with  the  desire  of  universal  possession.  It  is  the 
nature  of  these  Loves  to  destroy  joy  in  others.  When 
even  they  appear  communicative  it  is  for  the  sake  of  Self 
— that  they  may  receive  their  own  with  usury.'* 

In  the  character  of  these  Loves  we  may  perceive  the  great 
gulf  which  divides  Heaven  and  Hell.  In  Devils,  there  is  no 
Love  of  the  Lord  or  the  Neighbour;  their  whole  being  is 
included  in  the  Love  of  Self  and  of  Property.  In  Angels 
the  Love  of  Self  and  of  Property  exists,  but  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  the  Love  of  the  Lord  and  the  Neighbour.  Hence 
the  ruling  and  constant  motive  of  every  Angel  is  to  be  useful, 
to  be  kind,  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  around  him.  For  Self  and 
Property  he  cares,  but  only  cares  because  Self  and  Property 
are  instruments  of  well-doing :  he  cares  for  them  as  does  an 
artizan  for  the  tools  whereon  his  efficiency  depends.  'Angelic 
*  Love  is  to  love  the  Neighbour  more  than  Self.'f 

Try  then  and  conceive  what  must  be  the  happiness  of 
Heaven  where  the  ardour  of  every  Angel  is  spent  in  doing 
g^odl 

^  How  great  is  the  delight  of  Heaven  may  appear  from 
■^ — 
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'  this  fact  alone,  that  it  is  the  joy  of  the  Angels  to  communi- 
^  cate  delight  and  blessing  to  one  another ;  and  since  all  in 
^  Heairen  are  moved  with  this  passion^  it  is  plain  how  immense 
^  is  its  delight. 

^  Heaven  is  so  full  of  delights,  that  viewed  in  itself  it  is 
^  nothing  but  delight  and  blessedness ;  so  that  whether  we 
^  saj  Heaven  or  Happiness  it  is  the  same  thing/* 

To  a  selfish  and  worldly  Man  the  happiness  of  Heaven  is 
inexplicable.  His  pleasures  are  in  power,  reputation,  riches 
and  voluptuousness ;  and  when  he  hears  that  the  joy  of  an 
Angel  consists  in  none  of  those  things,  he  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  such  indifiercnce ;  for  he  feels,  that  to  deprive  him 
of  these  pleasures  would  be  to  rob  him  of  every  reason  for 
existence — 

^  He  would  be  exceedingly  astonished  if  he  were  told,  that 

*  when  all  the  pleasures  of  honour,  gain  and  the  flesh  are  re- 

*  moved,  there  remains  for  the  Angel  delights  innumerable 
^  and  incomparable  with  those  to  which  he  is  familiar. 

*  I  have  conversed  with  Spirits  who  supposed  that  Heaven 

*  and  heavenly  joy  consist  in  becoming  great ;  but  they  were 
^  told,  that  in  Heaven  he  is  greatest  who  is  least.  He  is  called 
^  least  who  knows  he  has  no  power  and  wisdom  of  his  own, 

*  nor  desires  to  have  any  except  from  the  Lord.  He  who  is 
^  least,  according  to  this  description,  has  the  greatest  happi- 
^  ness,  and  since  he  has  the  greatest  happiness,  he  is  the 
^  greatest,  for  he  has  all  power  from  the  Lord,  and  excels  all 

*  others  in  wisdom. 

*  What  is  it  to  be  greatest,  unless  to  be  most  happy  ?  for 

*  to  be  most  happy  is  what  the  powerful  seek  by  power,  and 

*  the  rich  by  riches. 

*  The  Spirits  were  further  told,  that  Heaven  does  not  con- 

*  sist  in  desiring  to  be  least  with  a  view  to  be  the  greatest, — 
^  but  in  Angels  sincerely  desiring  the  good  of  others  more 
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than  their  own,  and  in  Berving  them  for  the  aake  of  iheli* 
happiness  from  pore  loYe,  without  any  selfish  hope  of 
reward. 

^  In  order  that  I  might  know  the  nature  of  heayenly  jojj 
it  has  been  granted  me  by  the  Lord,  frequently  and  for  long 
times,  to  feel  it  distinctly,  but  obscurely,  because  the  per-* 
ception  was  of  the  most  general  order. 

^  I  felt  that  the  joy  and  delight  came  as  from  the  heart 
and  diffused  itself  with  the  greatest  softness  through  all  the 
inmost  fibres,  and  thence  into  the  collections  of  fibres,  with 
such  an  inmost  sense  of  gratification,  that  every  fibre  seemed 
to  be  nothing  but  joy  and  delight,  and  all  my  perceptiYe 
and  sensitive  powers  alive  with  happiness.  The  joy  of 
bodily  pleasures,  compared  with  these  joys,  is  like  a  gross 
and  pungent  dot  of  matter  to  a  pure  and  most  gentle 
aura. 

^  I  perceived  frirther,  that  when  I  wished  to  transfisr  all 
my  delight  to  another,  a  pew  delight  flowed  in,  more  inte- 
rior and  full  than  the  former,  and  that  its  volume  was  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  my  desire  of  communication. 
This  was  perceived  to  be  from  the  Lord. 

*  When  Good  Spirits,  not  yet  qualified  for  Heaven,  per- 
ceive this  blessedness  in  the  sphere  of  an  Angelas  love,  they 
are  so  enraptured  with  delight,  that  they  fall  as  it  were  into 
a  delicious  swoon.  This  often  happens  to  Spirits  who  desire 
to  know  the  nature  of  heavenly  joy.'* 

The  Speech  of  the  Angels. 

The  Language  of  Heaven  is  a  universal  Language.  It 
is  not  taught ;  every  one  at  death  finds  he  has  it,  and  speaks 
it  instinctively.  Its  sounds  are  sounds  of  affection  articulated 
into  words  by  the  understanding. 

As  Language  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  the  outflow  of 
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affection  throngh  intellect  into  words,  Speech  supplies  a  tore 
index  to  character — 

^  The  wiser  Angels  can  discover  the  whole  life  of  a  speaker 
^  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  combined  with  a  few  of  his  ex- 
^  pressions.  In  the  tone  they  discern  his  ruling  love.  This 
^  I  have  often  seen  done.* 

^  The  Speech  of  the  Celestial  Angels  is  like  a  gentle 
'  stream,  soft  and  continuous ;  that  of  the  Spiritual  Angels 
^  rather  vibratory  and  broken.  Celestial  Language  partakes 
^  greatly  of  the  sound  of  the  vowels  U  and  O :  it  contains  no 
<  hard  consonants,  and  few  transitions  from  one  consonant  to 
'  another  without  the  interposition  of  a  word  which  'begins 

*  with  a  vowel ;  therefore  in  the  Word  the  particle  and  so 
^  often  occurs,  as  those  may  see,  who  read  the  Word  in 
^  Hebrew.  Spiritual  Language  is  distinguished  by  the  ft*ee 
^  use  of  the  vowels  A  and  I.     In  vowels,  the  affections 

'move.'t 

Wonderful  is  the  expressiveness  of  Angelic  Speech — 

^  Angels  can  express  in  a  minute  what  Man  cannot  utter 

^  in  half  an  hour,  in  a  single  word  more  than  he  can  in  a 

*  thousand,  and  in  a  few  words  what  would  occupy  pages  of 

*  writing,  as  has  been  proved  to  me  by  much  experience. 

'  There  are  things  innumerable  in  one  Angelic  expression, 
^  which  could  not  be  set  forth  by  all  the  words  of  Human 

*  Language ;  for  in  every  single  word  spoken  by  Angels  there 
'  are  contained  arcana  of  wisdom  in  continuous  connection, 

*  which  Human  Science  cannot  reach.    Angels  can  recite  in  a 

*  few  words,  the  whole  contents  of  any  book.     They  supply 

*  by  their  tones  what  their  words  do  not  fully  express. 

^  I  have  occasionally  been  let  into  the  state  in  which 
^  Angels  are,  and  at  such  times  have  conversed  with  them  and 
'  understood  everything  they  said ;  but  when  I  returned  to 
^  my  former  state  and  wished  to  recollect  what  I  had  heard,  I 
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*  was  not  able.  There  were  a  thousand  things  whicb  ooold 
<  not  be  compressed  into  ideas  of  natural  thought,  and  which 
^  therefore  were  ineffable  in  any  degree  by  huinan  words.^* 

Angelic  Speech  as  it  corresponds  to  Angelic  Affectioin  is 
musical,  and  its  eloquence  not  only  pleases  the  ear,  bat  its 
tenderness  touches  the  heart—* 

^  An  Angel  once  spoke  to  a  certain  hard-hearted  SjMiit, 
^  and  he  was  at  length  so  affected  by  his  discourse,  that  he 
^  burst  into  tears,  saying,  that  he  could  not  resist  it,  becanae- 
^  it  was  love  speaking,  and  that  he  had  never  wept  before.'t 
Infernal  Language  in  like  manner  is  an  efflux  from  in. 
femal  character — 

*  It  is  held  in  the  utmost  aversion,  by  the  Angels.  They 
cannot  endure  the  discourse  of  Devils,  which  affects  them  aa 
a  foul  odour  does  the  nostrils.'l 

^  Angelic  Language  has  nothing  in  common  with  Human 
Language,  except  so  far  as  the  sounds  of  words  correspond 
to  the  affections  for  which  they  stand.  Angels  cannot  utter 
a  single  word  of  Human  Language.  They  have  tried,  but 
were  not  able;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  for  an  Angel  to 
form  any  sound  out  of  harmony  with  his  private  affection. 

'  I  have  been  told  that  the  primitive  Language  of  Man- 
kind was  in  agreement  with  Angelic  Language  because  they 
had  it  from  Heaven,  and  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  agrees 
with  it  in  some  particulars/ § 

The  Speech  of  the  Angeh  with  Man. 

When  an  Angel  speaks  with  a  Man  he  does  not  make  use 
of  his  own,  but  the  Man^s  language ;  thus  in  French  with  a 
Frenchman,  in  Greek  with  a  Greek,  in  Swedish  with  a  Swede. 
This  at  first  sight  may  seem  odd.  As  the  power  to  converse 
in  Angelic  or  Infernal  Language  is  innate  in  every  one  of  us, 
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we  should  have  inferred  that  sach  language  was  the  appro- 
priate medium  of  intercourse ;  and  the  more  especially,  as  we 
have  just  learned,  that  ^  Angels  cannot  utter  a  word  of  Human 
^  Language.'  Not  so,  says  Swedenborg,  and  adduces  his 
experience. 

An  Angel  in  talking  to  a  Man  uses  the  Man's  memory-^ 
^  He  enters  into  the  Man's  memory  so  perfectly  that  he  is 
^  almost  induced  to  believe,  that  he  knows  all  the  Man  knows, 
^  even  all  the  languages  he  has  learned. 

^  I  have  talked  with  Angels  on  the  subject,  and  have  said, 
^  that  possibly  they  might  fancy  they  conversed  with  me  In 
^  my  mother  tongue,  for  so  it  appeared  to  them ;  but  that  they 

*  did  not.' 

Here  comes  the  explanation — 

^  The  Angels  replied,  that  they  were  not  deceived  by  the 
^  appearance^  but  were  aware  of  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
^  When  they  conversed  with  Man  they  conjoined  themselves 
^with  his  spiritual  thought,  which  flows  into  his  natural 
^  thought,  which  coheres  with  his  memory.  Hence  Man's 
^  language  appears  as  their  own,  and  likewise  all  his  know- 
ledge.'* 

Thus,  if  we  understand  aright.  Angels'  thoughts  are  trans- 
mitted through  a  number  of  media  in  the  Man^a  Mind  to  a 
final  investiture  in  the  words  of  his  familiar  tongue.  If  in 
his  memory  there  should  be  no  words  fitted  to  receive  Angels' 
thoughts,  then,  we  presume,  as  incommunicable,  they  woidd 
be  dissipated. 

If  Angels  comprehended  that  their  ownership  in  Man's 
memory  during  intercourse  with  him,  was  only  apparent  and 
temporary,  there  were  Spirits,  who  would  not  listen  to  such  a 
doctrine — 

^  I  discussed  the  same  question  with  Spirits.     They  were 

*  not  willing  to  believe,  that  they  merely  spoke /rom  Man,  but 
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'  Mserted,  that  they  fpoke  m  Manf  and  held  firmly  that  hb 
^memory  was  really  theirs,  and  that  he  knew  nothing.  I 
^  endeaToored  by  many  argoments  to  convince  them  that  they 
^  were  mistaken,  bat  in  vain.'* 

The  conversation  between  an  Angel  and  a  Man  is  not 
tacit — 

^  The  speech  of  an  Angel  or  a  Spirit  with  a  Man  b  heard 
^  as  sonorously  as  the  speech  of  one  Man  with  another ;  never- 
^  theloss  it  is  not  heard  by  other  Men  who  are  present,  but 
^  only  by  the  Man  who  is  addressed.  The  speech  of  an  Angel 
^  or  a  Spirit  first  flows  into  a  Man's  thonght,  and  then  by  an 
^  internal  way  into  his  ear ;  thus  it  affects  him  from  within  : 
^  whereas  the  speech  of  Man  with  Man  flows  first  into  the 
^  air  and  then  into  the  car,  and  thus  affects  him  from  without. 
^  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  speech  of  an  Angel  or  a  Spirit 
^  with  a  Man  is  heard  in  the  Man^  but  by  him,  as  sonorously 

^  as  if  without.'t 

The  communications  of  Angels  and  Spirits  are  limited  by 
the  material  found  in  Man's  memory — 

^  It  is  not  allowed  that  any  Angel  or  Spirit  shoidd  speak 
^  with  Man  from  his  own  memory,  but  only  from  the  Man's. 
^  If  a  Spirit  wore  to  speak  with  a  man  from  his  own  memory, 
^  the  Man  would  appropriate  the  Spirit's  memory  as  his  own, 
^  and  his  Mind  would  become  confused  with  the  recollection 
^  of  things  which  he  had  never  heard  or  seen.  That  this  is 
^  the  case  has  been  given  me  to  know  by  much  experience. 
^  In  conHcquonce  of  the  memories  of  Spirits  getting  muddled 
^  witli  Men's,  some  of  the  Ancients  conceived  the  idea,  that 
^  tliey  had  existed  in  another  realm  previous  to  their  birth  on 
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^  Earth.  Thus  they  accounted  for  the  poBiession  of  memo« 
^  rics,  which  they  knew,  had  not  orig^ated  in  ordinary 
*  experience.'* 

This  law  gives  the  reason  for  a  continual  complaint  pre- 
ferred against  those  who  profess  to  hold  communication  with 
the  Spiritual  World — that  they  receive  nothing  new.  On 
the  conditions  here  stated  it  is  manifestly  out  of  the  power  of 
Angels  or  Spirits  or  Devils  to  communicate  anything  new  to 
Men ;  they  are  limited  by  their  Medium's  memory :  the  con- 
tents thereof  may  be  vivified  and  thrown  into  new  forms  by 
the  Agents  who  occupy  it,  but  they  can  add  no  material  of 
their  own.  The  law  likewise  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on 
Swedenborg's  own  case,  for  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
He  was  indeed,  as  we  have  just  read,  ^  occasionally  let  into 
'  the  state  in  which  Angels  are,  and  conversed  in  Angelic 
^  Language,  but  on  his  return  to  his  habitual  condition,  and 
^  wished  to  recollect  what  he  had  heard,  he  was  not  able.'t 

The  Consociation  o/Angeb  and  Devils  toith  Men. 

Swedenborg  with  even  more  than  his  customary  iteration 
strives  to  impress  on  his  readers  the  fact,  that  Angels  and 
Men  and  Devils  are  intimately  connected — 

^Man  without  communication  with  Heaven  and  Hell 
^  would  not  be  able  to  live  for  a  moment.  I£  communication 
'  were  broken,  he  would  fall  down  dead  as  a  stock. 

^  This  has  been  proved  to  me  by  experience.  The  Spirits 
'  associated  with  me  were  a  little  removed,  and  instantly, 
^  according  to  their  removal,  I  began,  as  it  were,  to  expire ; 
^  and  I  should  have  expired,  unless  they  had  come  back 
'  again.' I 

The  Universe,  in  Swedenborg^s  eyes,  is  One ;  nothing,  he 
asHcrts,  can  exist  in  isolation ;  and  the  Human  Mind  is  no 
exception  to  the  law :  by  Goodness  it  is  related  to  the  Angels, 
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and  by  Evil  to  the  Deyils :  in  Hamlet's  words,  it  is  open,  ever 
open,  to  ^^  airs  from  Heaven  and  blasts  from  Hell.'' 

Man  and  Nature  are  the  bases  of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  with- 
out them,  their  continuance  would  be  impossible.  The 
Heavens  find  rest  and  embodiment  in  the  good  things  of 
Man  and  Nature,  and  the  Hells  in  the  evil  things.  This  con- 
nection of  Men  with  Angels  and  Devils  is  as  unconscious  on 
their  side  as  on  ours.  When  moved  with  gentle  feelings  we 
do  not  enter  into  open  personal  acquaintance  with  Angels, 
nor  when  stirred  by  vile  passions,  with  Devils,  although  Angels 
or  Devils  live  in  us  at  such  moments. 

^  Spirits,  and  still  less  Angels,  are  not  able  to  see  anything 
^  on  Earth ;  for  the  light  of  our  Sun  is  to  them  thick  dark- 
^  ness ;  nor  can  Man  see  anything  in  the  Spiritual  World,  for 
^  the  light  of  Heaven  is  to  him  thick  darkness. 

'  Angels  and  Spirits  know  as  little  of  Man  as  he  does  of 
^  them,  because  their  state  is  Spiritual  and  his  Natural,  and 

*  tlio  two  states  are  connected  solely  by  correspondences.'* 

Swcdenborg  allowed  Spirits  to  use  his  eyes  as  windows  to 
look  out  on  Earth  and  they  were  charmed  with  the  novel  sen- 
sation; whilst  his  own  appearance  in  the  Spiritual  World 
surprised  the  Angels  quite  as  much  as  his  claim  to  be  their 
visitor  astonished  Mankind.  He  relates  this  anecdote  of  the 
wonder  his  appearance  and  disappearance  excited  in  the 
breast  of  an  Angel  who  was  a  Schoolmaster — 

'  I  arose  from  the  Body  in  the  Spirit,  and  approached 
^  him.     On  seeing  me  he  said — 

*  "  Who  arc  you  ?  I  was  surprised  as  I  saw  you  coming 
^  ^'  this  way,  for  at  one  instant  you  came  into  my  sight,  and 

*  "  at  the  next  went  out  of  it ;  or  that  at  one  time  I  saw  you, 
'  ^^  and  suddenly  I  did  not  see  you :  assuredly  you  are  not  in 
^  ^^  the  same  order  of  life  that  we  are." 
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^  I  replied  smilini 

^  ^'  I  am  neither  a  player  nor  Vertnmnas,  but  I  am  at  one 

^  '^  time  in  your  sight,  and  at  another  out  of  it ;  thus  both  a 

*  "  foreigner  and  a  native." 

^  Thereon  he  looked  at  me  and  said— 

^  ^^  Yoa  speak  things  strange  and  wonderful :  tell  me^  who 
*"  are  you?" 

^  ^^  I  am  in  the  World/^  I  said,  ^^  in  which  you  have  been, 
^  ^'  and  from  which  you  have  departed,  and  which  is  called  the 
^  ^^  Natural  World ;  and  I  am  also  in  the  World  to  which  you 
^  ^^  have  come,  and  in  which  you  are,  which  is  called  the 
^  '^  Spiritual  World.  Hence  I  am  in  a  natural  state,  and  at 
^  ^^  the  same  time  in  a  spiritual  state ;  in  a  natural  state  with 
^  ^^  Men  on  Earth,  and  in  a  spiritual  state  with  you :  when  I 
^ ''  am  in  the  natural  state  you  do  not  see  me,  but  when  I  am 
^  ^'  in  the  spiritual  state,  you  do :  that  such  is  my  condition 
^  ^'  has  been  granted  by  the  Lord.  It  is  known  to  you,  Illus- 
^  ^'  trious  Sir,  that  a  Man  of  the  Natural  World  does  not  see 

*  "  a  Man  of  the  Spiritual  World,  nor  vice  versd;  wherefore 

*  "  when  I  let  my  Spirit  into  my  Body,  you  did  not  see  me, 

*  "  but  when  I  let  it  out  you  did  see  me."  '* 

Angels  and  Men  did  not  always  abide  in  this  unconscious 
association.  We  have  elsewhere  read,  that  in  the  Adamie 
Church  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  sweet  converse  to- 
gether, but  since  those  times  of  innocence.  Heaven  has  been 
shut  and  but  rarely  opened — 

'  Although  many  in  succeeding  ages  have  conversed  with 
^  Angels  and  Spirits,  as  Moses,  Aaron  and  others,  yet  it  has 
^  been  in  a  mode  differing  altogether  from  that  which  prevailed 

'  in  primitive  ages.'f 

A  reason  for  the  cessation  of  open  intercourse  is  given  by 
Swedenborg  in  the  malignity  of  Evil  Spirits — 

*  If  they  could  perceive  that  they  were  associated  with 
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'  Man,  they  would  attempt  by  a  thousand  meakia  to  destroy 
^him;  for  they  hate  himwith  a  deadly  hatred.  Astheyknew 
^  I  was  in  the  flesh,  they  were  continually  striying  to  make  an 
^  end  of  me,  not  as  to  the  Body  only,  but  especially  as  to  the 
^  Soul ;  for  to  destroy  any  Man  or  Spirit  is  the  very  delight 
'  of  all  who  are  in  Hell :  but  I  have  been  all  along  protected 

*  by  the  Lord. 

^  Because  it  is  so  dangerous,  it  is  rarely  allowed  at  this 
^  day  for  Men  to  speak  with  Spirits ;  and  the  greatest  care  is 
^  ez«:isised  by  the  Lord  to  prevent  Spirits  from  knowing  that 
'  they  are  attendant  on  Man.^* 

It  lies  beyond  my  province,  or  it  would  be  very  easy 
to  illustrate  Swedenborg's  assertion  of  the  danger  of  in**' 
tercourse  with  Spirits  from  the  terrible  experiences  of  some 
who  have  forced  themselves  into  open  acquaintance  with  their 
unseen  associates.  Samuel  Leavitt,  speaking  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  fairly  expresses  the  case  when  he  says — 

^  Spiritualism  has  relieved  many  thousand  souls  from  a 
^  fearful  looking-for  of  annihilation,  but  it  has  caused  many 
^  thousand  other  souls  to  wish,  at  times,  that  they  had  never 

*  been  bom.' 

Supposing  our  spiritual  eyes  were  opened  we  should  dis- 
cover ourselves  in  the  company  of  Spirits  of  the  same 
character  as  ourselves,  with  thoughts  and  feelings  the  dupli- 
cates of  our  own,  and  ready  to  sanction  every  passion,  and 


•  No8.  349  and  292 ;  and  'Areana  CMetHa,*  No.  5,863. 

'  To  conyerse  with  the  Angels  of  Heaven  is  granted  only  to  those  who  aro 
'  in  truths  derived  from  love,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  in  the  acknow- 
'  lodgement  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Divine  in  His  Human.*    No.  250. 

'  It  is  g^ven  to  no  one  to  speak  with  Angels  unless  he  be  of  an  angelio 
'  quality,  and  thus  fit  to  associate  with  them  —unless  his  faith  and  love  be 
'  directed  to  the  Lord ;  and  when  a  Man  by  love  and  faith  is  conjoined  to  the 
*  Lord,  he  is  secure  from  the  assaults  of  Evil  Spirits. 

*  Such  faith  and  love  being  rare,  is  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  at  this 
'  day  to  whom  it  is  given  to  hold  intercourse  with  Angels.'  *  Arcana  Oodeatta^* 
No.  9,438. 
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echo  every  prejadice  we  entertain*  With  such  company  we 
shall  blend  eternally  at  death ;  meanwhile  it  is  better  for  as 
to  endure  contradiction  and  correction  by  contraries  firom  oar 
Neighbours  on  Earth. 

As  our  characters  change  our  company  changes — ^  One 
^  kind  of  Spirits  is  with  us  in  infancy,  another  in  childhood, 
^  another  in  youth  and  manhood,  and  another  in  old  age.'  K 
we  are  repneratmg  we  forsake  Devils,  and  progress  from 
lower  to  higher  Heavens ;  if  we  are  degenerating  we  forsake 
Angels  and  sink  into  deeper  and  deeper  Hells.* 

The  Conjunction  of  Heaven  with  Man  by  the  Word* 

It  has  been  said,  that  Heaven  is  incarnated  in  love  and 
truth  in  Humanity  as  is  a  Soul  in  a  Body ;  or  to  put  the  fact 
in  other  terms,  ^  the  Human  Race  without  Heaven  would  be 
^  like  a  chain  which  has  lost  a  Unk,  and  Heaven  without  the 
^  Human  Race  would  be  like  a  house  without  a  foundation.' f 

Now  whatever  excites  good  feelings  and  true  thoughts  in 
us  serves  Heaven ;  for  by  good  feelings  and  true  thoughts 
we  are  conjoined  with  the  Angels,  and  Heaven  finds  requisite 
incarnation. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  grand  means  whereby  the 
Lord  is  made  known  to  us,  and  our  hearts  inflamed  with  His 
love  and  our  minds  illumined  with  His  wisdom.  By  the 
Word  therefore  the  Church  and  Heaven  are  knit  together — 
but  we  had  better  not  anticipate  remarks  which  will  be  more 
in  place  in  a  future  chapter  devoted  to  Swedenborg's  doctrine 
concerning  the  Scriptures. 

^  The  Word  is  kept  by  the  Angels  in  the  most  sacred 
'  recesses  of  their  temples ;  and  when  a  recess  is  opened  it 
^  shines  like  a  great  star,  and  sometimes  like  a  sun,  and  in  the 
'  radiance  are  seen  rainbows. 

^  That  every  truth  of  the  Word  shines  with  a  bright  light 
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was  made  evident  to  me  fixnn  the  drcumstanee,  that  when 
any  single  verse  is  transcribed  on  a  sorap  of  paper  and 
thrown  up  into  the  air,  a  bright  light  appears  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  slip  on  which  the  text  is  written.  In  this  way 
the  Angels  produce  brilliant  figures  of  birds,  fishes,  etc 

^  What  is  still  more  surprising,  if  any  one  rubs  his  fisuse, 
hands  and  clothes  on  the  open  Word,  he  shines  as  though  he 
were  standing  in  a  star.  This  I  have  often  seen  and  won- 
dered at ;  and  thereby  I  understood  why  the  face  of  Moses 
shone  when  he  brought  down  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
from  Mount  Sinai. 

*  If  however  any  Spirit,  who  is  in  falses,  looks  at  the 
Word,  as  it  rests  in  its  sacred  repository,  there  rises  a  thick 
darkness  before  his  eyes,  through  which  the  Word  is  seen 
as  black,  and  sometimes  as  covered  with  soot ;  if  he  touch  it 
there  at  once  ensues  a  violent  explosion  whereby  he  is  flung 
into  the  comer  of  the  room,  and  there  lies  as  one  dead  for 
about  an  hour.  I£  he  venture  to  try  the  experiment  of 
throwing  texts  into  the  air,  they  explode,  and  the  paper  is 
torn  in  pieces  and  vanishes.  The  same  happens,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  if  the  text  be  thrown  into  the  comer  of  a 
room.'* 

Writing  in  Heaven, 

Writing,  like  language,  is  in  Heaven  spontaneous :  it  is 
not  taught ;  it  flows  from  the  hand  of  an  Angel  with  perfect 
ease ;  nor  does  he  over  pause  to  discuss  or  select  his  expres- 
sions. The  Angels  can  likewise  produce  writings  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  thought ;  but  these  are  not  permanent.f 

The  letters  used  by  the  Angels  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom 
are  like  the  ordinary  Roman  type  before  the  reader ;  those 
used  by  the  Angels  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom  are  in  some 
Sooietiet  like  Arabic  characters,  and  in  others  like  old  Hebrew 
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letters,  but  inflected  above  and  beneath,  with  marks  around 
and  within  them,  every  dot  and  dash  being  pregnant  with 
meaning. 

*'  By  these  letters  the  Angels  express  arcana  of  wisdom 
more  than  can  be  got  into  words.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
Most  Ancient  People  wrote  in  the  same  way,  and  that  the 
style  was  transferred  to  the  Hebrew,  the  letters  of  which 
were  anciently  all  inflected :  not  one  of  them  had  the  square 
form  in  use  at  this  day:  hence  too,  the  very  jots  and 
tittles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  involve  divine  and  heavenly 
arcana. 

^  I  have  seen  writings  which  consisted  of  nothing  but 
numbers;  and  was  told,  that  they  were  from  the  Inmost 
Heaven,  and  that  they  thus  appeared  as  mere  rows  of  figures 
to  the  Inferior  Angels;  and  likewise,  that  tliis  numerical 
writing  set  forth  arcana,  some  of  which  neither  thought  nor 
words  could  compass.'* 

The  Angels  have  books  and  libraries  just  as  Men  have ; 
and  their  book  of  books  is  the  Bible.  From  it  they  preach, 
from  it  they  draw  doctrine,  and  in  its  pages  find  all  wisdom. 
In  their  version,  however,  they  do  not  read  of  the  places 
and  persons  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  of  the  spiritual 
realities  of  which  the  Jews,  Canaan  and  the  Gentiles  were 
the  symbols.  In  Heaven  too,  as  on  Earth,  the  Scriptures 
yield  diverse  and  appropriate  nutriment  to  all  manner  of 
sincere  readers. 

^  It  is  a  wonderful  circumstance  that  the  Word  in  Heaven 
^  is  so  written,  that  the  Simple  understand  it  in  simplicity, 
^  and  the  Wise  in  wisdom.  The  various  curvatures  and 
^  marks  over  the  letters,  which  exalt  the  sense,  the  Simple 

*  neither  regard  nor  understand,  whereas  the  Wise  are 

*  attentive  to  them,  and  every  one  according  to  the  height 

*  of  his  wisdom.'t 
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Infanta  in  Heaven, 

All  Infants  go  to  Heaven — wheresoever  bom,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  ont  of  it,  whether  of  pious  or  of  wicked 
parents — and  are  educated  into  Angels. 

Infants  at  death  are  received  by  female  Angels,  who  while 
on  Earth  loved  children  tenderly.  They  accept  them  as 
their  own  ;  the  Infants  love  them  as  mothers  ;  and  each 
Angel  has  as  many  as  satisfies  her  maternal  desires.  As 
the  children  grow  up,  they  are  transferred  to  masters,  whose 
delight  is  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  instruction  of  Infants  is  much  easier  in  Heaven  than 
on  Earth,  where  the  action  of  the  !Mind  is  fettered  and 
frustrated  by  the  dullness  of  the  flesh.  They  walk,  and 
speak  and  write  with  scarcely  an  effort,  and  being  innocent 
— ^having  acquired  no  evil  from  actual  life — they  advance 
without  hindrance  in  love  and  in  wisdom.  Nevertheless 
their  freedom  from  sin  is  not  freedom  from  evil — 

*  I  have  conversed  with  Angels  concerning  Infants  in 

*  Heaven,  and  inquired  whether  they  were  pure  from  evils, 
^  because  they  had  done  no  evil  like  Adults.    I  was  told  that 

*  they  are  in  evil,  and  are  indeed  nothing  hut  evil ;  that  they, 

*  in  common  with  all  Angels,  are  withheld  from  evil  and  held 
^  in  goodness  by  the  Lord ;  and  that  hence  it  appears  as  if 

*  they  were  good  in  themselves.'* 

This  statement  is  worth  noting  as  a  bold  illustration  of 
a  cardinal  article  in  Swedenborgian  theology. 

Children  are  sedulously  cautioned  by  their  angelic  in- 
structors against  taking  any  pride  in  the  divine  brightness 
and  fervour  which  glow  in  their  lives.  All  their  virtues  are 
the  Lord^s,  and  are  no  more  creditable  to  them  than  is  the 
light  wherewith  the  Sun  glorifies  a  room  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  room. 

*  No.  342. 
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*  A  Prince,  who  died  in  infancy  and  w&b  brought  up  in 
'  Heaven,  fancied  that  he  was  good  of  himself :  in  conse- 

*  quence  thereof  he  was  let  into  his  hereditary  evils,  and 
^  then  I  perceived  from  his  sphere,  tliat  ho  had  a  desire  to 
^  domineer  over  others,  and  to  trifle  with  adulteries.  As 
^  soon  as  he  perceived  and  confessed  the  real  state  of  his 

*  case,  he  was  restored  to  angelic  life.'* 

There  is  a  curious  account  given  by  our  Author  in  his 
Diary  of  the  manner  in  which  Girls  are  educated  in  Heaven. 

*  They  are  kept  three,  four,  or  five  together,  and  each 
has  her  own  chamber  and  her  own  bed ;  and  adjoining  is  a 
closet  for  clothes  and  utensils.  Perfumes  are  given  them ; 
also  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  they  keep  the  nick-nacka 
in  which  they  delight. 

*  They  are  always  kept  employed  over  needle-work. 
This  often  consists  of  embroidery  of  nosegays  and  such  like 
on  white  linen;  which  fancy-work  they  either  use  them- 
selves or  distribute  as  gifts,  but  never  sell. 

'  They  have  dress  for  common  use  and  finer  dress  for 
holidays  given  them  gratis,  and  without  knowledge  of  how 
or  whence  the  garments  come.  When  they  see  spots  on 
their  dress,  it  is  a  sign  that  they  have  thought  or  done 
something  amiss;  and  the  spots  cannot  be  washed  out. 
They  therefore  search  their  hearts  to  discover  the  cause, 
and  when  the  fault  is  found  and  repented  of,  the  spots 
vanish.  In  like  manner,  when  they  discover  that  a  gar- 
ment has  disappeared  from  their  wardrobe,  they  imme- 
diately know  they  have  done  something  wrong,  and 
straitway  ponder  over  their  conduct.  If  the  mistake  can- 
not be  ascertained,  some  married  woman  tells  them.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  find  a  new  dress  in  their  wardrobe, 
they  heartily  rejoice,  for  it  is  a  token  of  well-doing. 

*  They  have  likewise  little  gardens  in  which,  as  long  as 
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they  are  maids,  there  are  many  sorts  of  flowers,  but  no 
fruits  until  they  become  wives.  \Mien  they  see  the  flowers 
fade,  or  degenerate  into  inferior  kinds,  they  search  their 
minds  with  sorrow  for  the  cause;  but  if  their  beauty 
increases  and  they  take  higher  forms,  then  are  they  glad, 
for  His  a  proof,  that  their  thoughts  have  been  well 
employed. 

'  They  have  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  money  given  them^ 
which  they  treasure  as  evidences  of  diligence  and  virtue. 
They  have  each  a  copy  of  the  Word  and  a  Psalter,  which 
they  carry  to  Church,  and  also  read  in  private ;  if  they 
neglect  to  do  so,  or  are  angry,  or  artful,  the  Word 
vanishes. 

*  At  times  they  are  visited  and  examined  by  Preachers.'* 
It  is  diflicult  to  read  this  artless  description  of  a  heavenly 

boarding-school  without  thinking  of  something  like  Miss 
Pinkerton's  academy  for  young  ladies  on  Chiswick  Mall  in 
'  Vanity  FaiW 

The  third  part  of  Heaven  consists  of  Infants,t  and  in 
the  Grand  Heavenly  Man  they  constitute  the  province  of 
the  Eye.  Some  are  of  a  celestial  and  some  of  a  spiritual 
genius,  and  are  assorted  accordingly  in  Societics.J 

*  The  state  of  Men  who  grow  up  to  maturity  on  Earth 

*  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  state  of  Infants  brought  up  in 

*  Heaven,  provided  Self-Love  and  Love  of  the  World  arc 

*  subordinated  to  the  Love  of  the  Lord  and  the  Neighbour.'§ 

Oeniiles  in  Heaven, 

^  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  they  who  are  born  out  of 
*•  the  Church,  and  are  called  Heathen  or  Gentiles,  cannot  be 

*  saved  because  they  do  not  possess  the  Word,  and  thus  are 

*  ignorant  of  the  Lord,  without  whom  there  is  no  salvation ; 
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but  it  is  certain,  that  they  may  be  saved,  because  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  universal,  and  extends  to  every  individual ; 
because  they  arc  born  Men  as  well  as  those  who  are  within 
the  Church, — who  are  respectively  few, — and  because  it  is 
no  fault  of  theirs,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Lord. 

^  That  Gentiles  are  saved  as  well  as  Christians,  may  be 
known  to  those  who  understand  what  makes  Heaven  with 
Man  ;  for  Heaven  is  in  Man,  and  they  who  have  Heaven 
in  themselves  go  to  Heaven  after  death. 

^  It  is  Heaven  in  3i[an  to  acknowledge  a  Divine  Being, 
and  to  be  led  by  Him  in  doing  His  will  as  far  as  it  is 
known. 

*  Naio  it  is  well  hnown^  that  the  Gentiles  live  a  moral  life  as 
well  as  Christians^  and  many  of  them  a  better,  A  moral  life 
is  led  either  for  the  sake  of  God,  or  for  the  applause  of  the 
world.  Moral  life  for  the  sake  of  God  is  also  spiritual  life ; 
it  is  life  from  God,  and  saves  a  Man ;  but  moral  life  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  applause  is  mere  selfishness,  and  has 
nothing  of  Heaven  in  it. 

^  It  is  a  divine  truth,  that  without  the  Lord  there  is  no 
salvation ;  but  this  is  to  be  imderstood  as  implying,  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  from  the  Lord.  There  are  many 
£arths  in  the  Universe  full  of  inhabitants,  yet  in  scarcely 
any  of  them  is  it  known,  that  the  Lord  assumed  Humanity 
on  our  Earth ;  nevertheless  as  they  adore  the  Divine  Being 
under  a  Human  Form,  they  are  accepted  and  led  by  the 
Lord.'* 

Gentiles  are  prepared  for  Heaven  in  the  World  of  Spirits 
by  Angels,  who  have  risen  from  their  own  ranks,  and  who 
can  therefore  deal  sympathetically  with  their  difficulties. 
The  good  quickly  reject  their  idolatries  and  receive  the 
Christian  faith.  ^  When  they  hear  that  God  was  made  Man, 
^  and   thus   manifested   Himself  on   Earth,  they  instantly 
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'  acknowledge  the  truth  and  adore  the  Lord.'*  The  best  of 
the  Gentiles  come  from  Africa. 

In  reading  these  statements  of  rapid  eonyersion  from 
Heathenism  to  Christianity,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
affinity  which,  Swedenborg  maintains,  exists  between  a  good 
heart  and  the  truth,  so  that  the  one  has  but  to  meet  the 
other,  and  the  result  is  instant  and  intimate  union.  For 
example — 

*  A  certain  Spirit  from  among  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
^  lived  on  Earth  in  charity  according  to  his  religious  belief, 
^  heard  some  Christian  Spirits  reasoning  about  articles  of 

*  faith,  and  wondered  at  their  wrangling.     He  said  he  did 

*  not  like  to  hear  them,  for  they  reasoned  from  appearances 

*  and  fallacies,  and  reproved  them  by  observing,  "  If  I  am 
* "  good,  I  can  know,  from  goodness  itself,  what  things  are 
*"true;    and  what  truths  I  do  not  know,  I  am  able  to 

*  "receive."  'f 

That  he  might  appreciate  the  quality  of  the  Gentiles, 
Swedenborg  was  allowed  to  converse  with  them  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  ^  sometimes  for  hours  and  sometimes  for 
^days  together. ^1  How  high  was  his  opinion  of  their 
character  in  comparison  with  Christians,  and  how  positive 
his  hope  that  the  Church  was  to  be  transferred  to  them,  we 
have  seen  in  the '  Arcana  CcelesttaJ*  Of  the  precious  material 
for  the  structure  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  he  fancied  he 
had  discovered  in  Heathendom,  he  gives  a  specimen  in  the 
following  narrative — 

*  Once  when  I  was  reading  the  XVII.  and  XVIII.  chap- 
ters of  Judges,  concerning  Micah,  whose  graven  image, 
Teraphim,  and  Levite  were  taken  from  him  by  the  sons  of 
Dan,  a  Gentile  Spirit  was  present,  who  when  on  Earth  had 
worshipped  a  graven  image.  He  heard  attentively  what 
was  done  to  Micah,  and  of  the  grief  he  suffered  for  the  loss 
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of  his  idol,  and  his  sympathetic  sorrow  was  so  great  that 
it  nearly  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  thought.  I  perceived 
his  sorrow  and  his  innocence  of  heart  Some  Christian 
Spirits  were  present,  and  wondered  how  the  worshipper  of 
a  graven  image  should  be  moved  with  so  great  an  affection 
of  mercy  and  innocence. 

^  Afterwards  some  Good  Spirits  talked  with  him,  and 
observed  that  he  might  know,  as  a  rational  being,  that  a 
graven  image  ought  not  to  be  worshipped ;  but  that  he 
ought  to  think  of  Qod,  independently  of  idols,  as  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  that  the  Lord 
is  that  God. 

^  When  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  interior 
affection  of  the  Gentile^s  worship  was  communicated  to  me, 
and  I  perceived,  that  it  was  much  more  holy  than  Christians'. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is  evident,  that  the  Gentiles  of 
the  present  day  enter  Heaven  more  easily  than  Christians.* 

^  This  Gentile  Spirit  was  capable  of  imbibing  all  the 
doctrines  of  faith,  and  of  retaining  them  with  the  deepest 
affection ;  for  he  possessed  the  compassion  which  springs 
from  love,  and  his  ignorance  was  full  of  innocence ;  and 
where  love  and  innocence  are  present,  the  truths  of  faith 
are  received  as  it  were  spontaneously  and  with  joy.  He 
was  afterwards  received  amongst  the  Angels.' t 

Governments  in  Heaven. 

Heaven  is  one  as  the  Human  Body  is  one :  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  as  that  Body  is  made,  it  is  but  a  rough  cast  of 
a  finer  internal  spiritual  Body ;  and  that  again  is  the  little 
image  of  a  Grand  Man  constituted  of  the  Universe  of 
Angels. 

Since  Heaven  is  one,  a  compact  unity  of  which  a  hale 

*  Probably  quite  true ;  but  what  a  large  iofcronoc  from  a  small  cxperionoe ! 
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and  comelj  Human  Body  is  the  fairest  emblem,  it  is  evident 
ihat  order  and  subordination  must  prevail  throughoat  all 
its  regions;  and  as  order  and  subordination  do  not  come 
of  themselves,  there  are  necessarily  Gh>YemmentB  whereby 
they  are  realized. 

^  The  Governments  of  Heaven  are  various ;  of  one  sort 
in  the  Societies  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom,  and  of  another 
sort  in  the  Societies  of  the  Spiritual  Kingdom :  they  differ 
likewise  according  to  the  function  of  each  Sodety ;  but  in 
all  the  Government  is  that  of  Mutual  Love ;  there  is  no 
other  Government  in  Heaven. 

^  The  Angels  of  each  Society  are  in  similar  Gx>odne88, 
but  not  in  simUar  Wisdom ;  and  Governors  are  distinguished 
by  excess  of  Wisdom  over  their  fellows,  lliey  will  well 
to  all,  and,  by  their  superior  intelligence,  know  how  to 
effect  the  good  they  will.  They  do  not  domineer,  but 
minister  and  serve.  They  do  not  make  themselves  greater 
than  others,  but  less ;  for  they  put  the  good  of  their 
Societies  in  the  first  place,  and  their  own  good  in  the  laat. 
Nevertheless  they  enjoy  honour  and  glory,  for  they  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  their  Societies  in  magnificent  palaces  on 
elevated  sites ;  but  they  accept  glory  and  honour,  not  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  obedience,  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  render  it. 

A  like  Government  prevails  in  every  heavenly  House- 
hold. '  There  is  a  master  and  there  are  servants :  the 
master  loves  the  servants,  and  the  servants  love  the 
master;  and  so  they  serve  each  other  from  love.  The 
master  teaches  the  servants  how  they  ought  to  live,  and 
directs  them  what  to  do,  and  the  servants  obey  with  heart, 
head  and  hands.  To  be  useful  is  the  life's  delight  of  every 
Angel ;  and  thus  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  is  a  Kingdom 
of  Uses.'* 


*  Nofi.  2l3to210. 
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I 

The  ImploymenJta  cf  the  AngeU^ 

Heaven  is  a  world  of  business,  not  of  idleness.  Every 
Angel  has  an  employment  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
his  disposition  and  intellect ;  and  from  the  fnlfilment  of  his 
duty,  springs  the  joy  of  his  existence.  Here  on  Earthy 
many  are  wretched  because  they  are  set  to  work  with  which 
their  nature  has  no  congruity ;  but  in  the  exquisite  organi- 
zation of  Heaven  every  office  is  filled  with  an  officer  whoso 
natural  character  is  at  one  with  his  function ;  and  hence 
each  detail  of  heavenly  afiairs  is  transacted  with  the  peculiar 
efficiency  of  genius.  Every  Angel  does  what  he  loves  to 
do ;  and  under  the  Divine  Administration  this  perfect  free-^ 
dom  is  reconciled  with  perfect  order — '  co-ordinated  and 
^  subordinated  to  one  general  Use,  which  is  the  Common 
*  Good;* 

There  are  none  of  our  earthly  drudgeries  in  Heaven ;  no 
dress-making,  no  house-building,  no  bread-finding  ;t  no 
languages  to  learn,  reading  and  writing  as  easy  as  speech, 
and  travel  as  easy  as  thought ;  for  where  an  Angel  desires 
to  be,  there  he  finds  himself.  There  are  however  no 
sinecures  in  Heaven;  no  one  there  receives  anything  for 
nothing ;  the  income  of  an  Angel,  as  expressed  in  the  mag^ 
nificence  of  his  garniture,  is  measured  strictly  by  his  useful- 
ness ;  every  eye  may  read  the  one  in  the  other. 

^  It  is  impossible  to' enumerate  or  describe  specifically  the 
'  Employments  of  Heaven :  they  are  innumerable,  and  com- 
^  pared  with  them,  those  known  on  Earth  are  few.  There 
^  are  ecclesiastical  affairs,  civil  affairs,  and  domestic  affairs  in 
^  every  Society.  Some  Societies  spend  their  energies  in  the 
^  nurture  of  Infants,  others  educate  Children,  others  instruct 
^  the  Simple  from  Christendom,  others  instruct  the  Gentiles, 
^  others  attend  Souls  in  their  transition  by  death  from  Earth 
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*  to  Spirit,  others  protect  New  Comers  frcHii  the  wiles  of  Evil 
^  Spirits,  others  minister  to  their  necessities  during  their 
^  probation  in  the  World  of  Spirits,  and  others  are  present 
^  with  those  who  are  in  Hell  preventing  nndue  mischieC  In 
^  general,  all  Angels  are  associated  with  Mankind,  and  by 
^  their  influence  restrain  sinful  desires  and  thoughts.  All 
^  these  Uses  are  effected  by  the  Lord  through  the  Angels ; 
^  the  Angels  do  not  perform  them  of  themselves,  but  from 

*  the  Lord .♦ 

*  To  live  for  others  is  to  perform  Uses.  Uses  are  the 
^  bonds  of  Society,  and  their  number  is  infinite.  The 
^  delights  of  the  love  of  Uses  are  ten  thousand  times  ten 
^  thousand  ;  and  all  who  enter  into  Heaven,  enter  into  those 

*  deKghts.'t 

The  order  and  distribution  of  daily  duties  differ,  of  course, 
in  different  Societies,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  learn,  that 
in  one  heavenly  city  which  Swedenborg  visited,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  wakened  in  the  morning  by  sweet  songs  of  virgins 
resounding  through  the  streets.  During  the  forenoon  the 
whole  city  was  silent ;  no  noise  was  heard  in  any  part,  nor 
any  person  seen  loitering  in  the  streets :  all  were  busy  within 
doors.  At  noon,  boys  and  girls  came  forth  to  play,  and  their 
masters  and  mistresses  sat  in  the  porches  of  their  houses 
watching  their  games  and  keeping  order.  Outside  the  city, 
young  men  and  boys  held  various  sport,  such  as  running, 
tennis,  etc.  The  boys  were  also  tested  as  to  their  quickness 
of  wit  in  perception,  speech  and  action,  and  the  successful 
were  rewarded  with  leaves  of  laurel.  Concerts  and  theatres 
were  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the  older  folks.  In 
the  theatres  of  Heaven  the  actors  represent  the  graces  and 
virtues  of  moral  life ;  nothing  vile  is  allowed  t6  appear  on 
the  heavenly  stage ;  wickedness  if  mentioned,  is  only  hinted 
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at ;  and  tho  angdlc  playwright  obtains  bis  effects  bj  con- 
trasting degrees  of  goodness  and  degrecB  of  tmth.* 

An  Angels  and  all  Devils  were  once  Men* 

^  It  is  altogether  unknown  in  Christendom,  that  Heaven 
and  Hell  are  from  the  Human  Race.  It  is  believed  that 
Angels  were  created  Angels  at  the  beginning,  and  that  this 
was  the  origin  of  Heaven ;  that  the  Devil  or  Satan  was  an 
Angel  of  Light,  who  became  rebellions,  and  was  cast  down 
from  Heaven  with  his  adherents,  and  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  Hell. 

^  The  Angels  are  amazed,  that  such  notions  should  pre- 
vail, but  rejoice  in  heart,  that  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  now 
to  reveal  to  Mankind  many  particulars  concerning  Heaven 
and  Hell,  and  thus  as  far  as  possible,  to  dispel  the  dark- 
ness, which  is  every  day  increasing,  because  the  Church  is 
come  to  its  end. 

*'  The  ^Vngels  therefore  desire  me  to  state,  that  there  is 
not  a  eungle  Angel  in  the  Universal  Heaven,  who  was 
originally  created  an  Angel,  nor  any  Devil  in  Hell,  who 
was  created  an  Angel  of  Light  and  aflerwards  cast  down 
thither ;  but  that  all,  both  in  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  from 
the  Human  Race ;  that  Ang^  were  once  Men  who  lived 
on  Earth  in  heavenly  love  and  faith,  and  that  Devils  were 
once  Men  who  lived  in  infernal  love  and  faith.' f 

7%€  Immensity  of  Heaven. 

^  That  Heaven  is  immense  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
*'  all  who  have  lived  in  goodness  from  Creati(m  are  there. 
'  How  vast  is  the  multitude  who  inhabit  our  Earth  is  known 
^  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  its  geography ;  and  it  is 
^  calculated,  that  of  them  thousands  die  every  day  and  some 
*  millions  every  year.     This  mortality  commenced  from  the 
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^  earliest  timeB,  IliaafiaiidB  ijf  years  a^;  hit  bow numjIimTe 
^  becmae  Angeie.  and  how  manj  ii<nr  beoome  Angt^  it  is 
^  miposslble  to  sar.  I  hare  been  toli,  that  in  Andent  Times, 
^  tbe  jield  of  Angels  was  verr  nnmerons,  bat  tbat  in  sac- 
^  eeedini^  ages  tlie  bearenlj  namboY  feQ  off. 

^  Hat  tbe  Hearen  of  tbe  Lord  is  immense  follows  from 
^  tbe  nngle  com^deration*  that  all  little  dbOdren,  wheresoever 
^  bont,  are  adopted  br  the  Lord  and  beoome  Angels.  Wbat 
^a  mnltitiide  from  tMs   soaree  alone  must  have  entered 

*  Ueaven  since  Creation ! 

^  I'hen^  too,  we  most  remember  th&t  oar  Elarth  is  bat  a 
^little  one  in  an  innameraUe  host  of  Planets,  populated 
^with  Men  and  Wornen^,  and  qualifying  like  ourselves  for 

*  existence  in  Heaven.'* 

Reverting  to  his  favourite  analogj  of  Heaven  to  a  Man 
in  every  particular,  he  tells  us — 

*  The  correspondence  between  them  can  never  be  com- 

*  pletely  filled  up ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  correspondence  with 

*  every  member,  organ  and  viscus  of  the  Body  in  general, 

*  but  with  all  and  each  of  the  minute  viscera  and  organs,  yea 

*  with  every  single  vessel  and  every  single  fibre ;  and  not 
^  with  tli(;He  only,  but  with  the  delicate  organic  substances 

*  which  most  closely  subserve  the  operations  of  the  Mind.'f 

The  perfection  of  the  Heavenly  Form  increases  with 
uuinl>(;rs — 

'  hi  number  is  variety,  and  in  well-arranged  variety  is 

*  perf(5ction.  Every  angelic  Society  therefore  finds  its  profit 
^  in  its  daily  accession  of  Spirits  from  Earth ;    and  in  the 

*  growth  of  each  Society  the  Universal  Heaven  prospers. 

*  Hence  it  is  plain  how  much  they  are  deceived,  who  fancy 

*  Heaven  will  be  closed  as  soon  as  it  is  full.    On  the  contrary, 

*  Heaven  will  never  be  closed,  for  the  greater  its  fullness  the 
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*  greater  its  perfection ;   and  therefore  the  Angels  desire 

*  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  receive  new-comers,  • 

^  It  has  been  granted  me  to  behold  the  extent  of  Heaven 
^  which  is  inhabited,  and  also  that  which  is  not  inhabited ; 
^  and  I  saw  tliat  the  extent  of  Heaven  not  inhabited  is  so 
^  vaAt,  that  myriads  of  Earths  as  thickly  peopled  as  our  own 

*  could  not  fill  it  to  all  eternity.'t 

Character  is  the  only  Passport  to  Heaven. 

Tt  has  been  observed,  that  wherever  there  is  a  Man  whoso 
Ruling  Love  is  benevolent,  there  is  an  Angel,  and  wherever 
there  is  one  whose  Euling  Love  is  selfish,  there  is  a  Devil. 
Now  Character,  as  determined  by  the  Ruling  Love,  is  after 
death  fixed  and  unchangeable,  and  by  no  process  of  conjura- 
tion can  infernal  Character  be  transmuted  into  heavenly. 

Mt  is  commonly  supposed,  that  entrance  into  Heaven  is  a 

*  gift  of  free  mercy  to  such  as  have  faith  and  for  whom  the 

*  Lord  intercedes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  exercise 

*  of  arbitrary  Divine  favour,  and  that  all  might  be  saved  if 

*  it  were  the  Lord's  pleasure ;  yea,  some  even  go  further,  and 
^  fancy,  that  did  He  choose.  Hell  might  be  transformed  to 

*  Heaven.     These  notions  betray  complete  ignorance  of  the 

*  nature  and  constitution  of  Heaven. 

'  The  greater  part  of  those  who   enter  the  Spiritual 

*  World  from  Christendom  imagine,  that  if  only  allowed  to 
^  pass  the  gates  of  Heaven,  eternal  bliss  would  be  ensured. 

*  They  are  told  for  their  instruction,  that  Heaven  is  not 

*  denied  to  any  one  by  the  Lord,  and  that  if  they  please, 

*  they  may  go  there  and  stay  as  long  as  they  like.      When 

*  however  they  make  the  attempt,  they  are  seized  at  the 

*  very  threshold  with  such  anguish,  that,  in  their  torment^ 

*  they  cast  themselves  down  headlong. 

'  Ample  experience  enables  me  to  testify,  that  it  is  im- 
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M  *Mtmmaia»  hftuwalj  EEfe  t»  dose  wfa»  tare 

trvtfei  sfotr  #feicb  fin>m  d^  Izp«  of  Ajig^  aB#i  t&erewidi 
anwui/l  dMtr  Yakiau  w^m  fdhjectd  to  due  experiniait. 
${^M»ft  of  db#m  lEB^ferrtnoii  dbe  trvAs  tber  kari^  aad 
^fftmnA  t/>  «!«;^!pt  tli»ii ;  bit  prmsthr.  wium  left  to  than- 
ii0ir0:^^  thfj^  r^j^scUnLr  mnd  erem  argvcd  zgainstj  what  ikej 
hikd  kameiL  Otbers  denied  tfce  trnths  &§  qniekl j  as  thej 
irere  fp^k^ii.  Thmis  were  some  ^fpcnts  wiia  wislicd  their 
ruling  H«lf^I»Te  tMmwerVtd  into  Hearenhr  I>!>Te^  and  the 
trial  ira#  made  ;  but  wlica  tbetr  SeI&L»Te  was  taken  awaj, 
ihf^  bad  BO  life  left  and  laj  aa  if  dead. 

^  From  tbeae  aad  similar  experiments.  Good  faints  were 
eonrifiired  diat  so  diange  in  Character  is  possible  after 
deaths  that  eril  life  cannot  be  tnmed  into  good  life,  nor  a 
iMril  into  sa  AngeL  Ererj  Spirit  b  from  head  to  foot  of 
the  same  qttalitj  as  his  Baling  Love ;  and  to  transmute 
that  Ty>Te  into  another  Lore  wonld  be  to  destroy  him 
altogetbrrr^ — would  be  to  create  another  being.  ^Thc 
Angels  declare  that  it  wonld  be  easier  to  change  a  bat  into 
a  dore,  or  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  a  DevO  into 
an  Angel.*' 

^  Hence,  Hearen  and  Hell  are  so  ntterlj  separated,  that 
a  Hpirit  who  is  in  Hell  dare  not  raise  the  crown  of  his 
liitad,  or  i!Vfm  put  forth  a  finger  out  of  it ;  for  just  as  he 
thn^n  NO,  in  lie  tortured  and  tormented.     This  I  have  often 

^l*ti(i  irnpoMNibility  of  change  after  death  is  an  awful 
thought,  hut  it  IS  an  inevitable  deduction  from  that  law  of 
th«  Hpiritual  World,  which  Swedcnborg  so  copiously  illus- 
tration, nauiely,  that  the  Mind  of  a  Spirit  governs  his  circum- 
MtatK*eN,  and  that  therefore  he  can  only  associate  with  Spirits 
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like  himself,  and  only  hear  and  see  what  is  in  harmony  with 
his  nature.  It  is  very  plain,  that  under  such  conditions, 
growth  (in  the  sense  of  access  of  new  powers)  is  impossible. 
An  earthly  tyrant  we  are  accustomed  to  commiserate,  since 
surrounded  with  courtiers  who  echo  his  opinions  and  flatter 
his  prejudices,  he  is  shut  off  from  instruction  and  correction : 
yet  such  is  precisely  the  fitte  of  every  one  who  by  death  is 
transferred  from  the  objective  phenomena  of  Earth  to  the 
subjective  phenomena  of  Spirit. 

In  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  economy  of  the 
Heavens,  the  reader  will  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  the 
vein  of  shrewd  good  sense  which  pervades  the  whole.  If 
even  their  Author  be  pronounced  a  dreamer,  it  will  surely 
be  confessed,  that  never  were  dreams  so  reasonable,  or  so 
like  transcripts  of  realities.  Swedenborg's  practical  temper 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  chapter  wherein  he  informs 
us — 

^  That  it  18  not  so  Difficulty  as  many  suppose^  to  live  the  Life 

*  which  leads  to  Heaven. 

^  Some  people  imagine,  that  it  is  dii&cult  to  live  the  Life 
^  which  leads  to  Heaven.  They  have  been  told,  that  to  live 
^  spiritually,  the  world  with  its  riches  and  honours  must  be 
^  renounced,  the  flesh  denied  its  pleasures,  and  existence  be 
^  devoted  to  meditation  on  God,  salvation  and  eternal  life, 
^  and  in  reading  the  Word  and  other  pious  books. 

^  That  the  truth  is  far  otherwise  has  been  revealed  to  me 
^  by  much  experience  and  conversation  with  Angels. 

*  In  order  that  a  Man  may  receive  the  Life  of  Heaven  it 
^  is  necessary,  that  he  live  in  the  World  and  engage  in  its 
^  business ;  for  thus  by  a  Moral  and  Civil  Life  he  receives 
^  Spiritual  Life ;  nor  can  he  receive  Spiritual  Life  and  be- 

*  come  fitted  for  Heaven  in  any  other  way ;  for  to  live  an 
^  Internal  Life,  and  not  at  the  same  time  an  External  Life,  is 
^  like  dwelling  in  a  house  which  has  no  foundation,  and 
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<»f  tik%;tit  LiT^  b  p<fific& J  <kdac: :  2^  tMre  are 
^  v/Ea^  M<T*  -m^i  2:t>  a  Chil  Lot  Imii  »>t  a  Moral  and 
^  i^Y^riir*^  VHk  ;  ^rU^in  irre  a  3&9nl  Li£b  a«t  mot  a  Spxrxmal ; 
^  vhViJtt  'nt^^k  cr/mrAXk^  t^  tkree.  aa4  tLea^r  lire  the  Life  of 

TLIft  AiMUbf^n^  and  tLe  £urt  of  ta^  j^pararion  of  diese 
JJir^  UiUMt  lie  witbia  tike  exp^erie&ce  of  everjoce :  Sweden- 
bor^'ii  p^:uli^ij  eoiL¥Ut«  in  the  aeaertloa  of  the  impossl- 
Uiitj  of  the  f^zutence  of  Spiritoal  Life  onles^  mvested  in 
Moral  and  Ciril  IJfe — 

^  r^piritual  IJfe  h  conjoined  with  CitiI  and  Moral  Life 
^  lU  tb#;  Houl  IK  with  the  Bodj,  and  if  sundered  therefrom,  it 
^  would  U;  like  a  hotme  without  foondition.  Moral  and  Civil 
^  i^ife  in  t/u  rjirJum  of  Spiritual  Life ;  for  Spiritual  Life  cou- 
*  MfntA  in  v/dllnrj  v:eU^  and  Moral  and  Civil   Life  in  acting 

H4p  much  premised,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  to  live 
spiritually  is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty — 

^  For  nearly  everybody  lives  a  Civil  and  Moral  Life. 
^  Who  doe»  not  Htrive  to  be  reputed  sincere  and  just? 
^  AlmoMt  all  Men  are  outwardly  honest  and  upright/§ 

Now  tlie  »Spiritual  Man  is  not  under  any  obligation  to 
live  difTerently  from  the  Civil  and  the  Moral  Man,  or  to 
dirfjy  himself  any  pleasures  which  they  enjoy;  he  is  simply 
rijijuinid  ^/  A^;  what  they  seem — 

^  lie  is  sincere  and  just,  not  merely  because  Moral  and 
^  (yjvil  Laws  rer{uire,but  because  Divine  Law  commands.  In 
^  ull  iiis  oetloiis,  his  thoughts  refer  themselves  to  the  Divine 
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^  Will,  and  thereby  ho  is  unconsciouslj,  but  actually,  united 
^  with  Angels  and  adopted  and  led  by  the  T^ord. 

^  There  appears  no  difference  between  the  conduct  of 
^  the  Spiritual  Man  and  the  Civil  and  Moral  Man ;  but  the 
'  simUarity  is  no  deeper  than  appearance.  The  Civil  and 
^  Moral  Man  does  what  is  right  because  he  dreads  the  law, 
^  and  the  loss  of  reputation  and  profit ;  and  if  not  restrained 
'  by  such  fears,  he  would  commit  any  act,  which  he  might 
^  deem  advantageous.  Such  a  man  has  Hell  within  him. 
^  The  Spiritual  Man  does  what  is  right  because  to  do  wrong 
^  would  be  to  sin  against  God  and  his  Neighbour ;  and  there- 
^  fore  though  no  eye  regard  him,  his  behaviour  is  unaffected 
^ — he  still  deals  righteously.  Such  a  Man  has  Heaven 
^  within  him.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  though  the  conduct  of 
^  the  Heavenly  and  the  Infernal  Man  be  externally  alike, 
^  they  are  internally  altogether  dissimilar.'* 

All  then  which  a  Man  has  to  do  to  qualify  for  Heaven  is 
to  govern  his  conduct  by  spiritual  motives — 

^  When  anything  enters  his  Mind  which  he  knows  to 
^  be  insincere  and  unjust,  but  which  he  is  inclined  to  do, 
^  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  he  should  reflect,  that 
^  it  ought  not  to  be  done  because  contrary  to  the  Divine 
^  Commandments.  As  he  accustoms  himself  so  to  think,  and 
^acquires  a  habit  from  that  custom,  he  is  gradually  con- 

^  joined  to  Heaven When  he  has  made  a  beginning, 

^  the  Lord  operates  within  him  and  produces  all  kinds  of 
^  goodness,  and  enables  him  not  only  to  see  his  evils,  but  to 

*  reject  them  from  his  heart,  and  finally  to  hold  them  in 

*  aversion.     This  is  meant  by  the  Lord's  words — ^^  My  yoke 

*  "  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light."  'f 

Provided  then,  that  God  is  thus  inwardly  revered  and 
obeyed,  there  is  no  need  that  a  Man  should  deny  himself 
in  anything — 
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"  iStt:  SUV*  j(9^  mi  jpwtty  ak  fduon  'to* 
^  «ucaniit  "ii  iM  .'inir  «ii£  •Bniiv  mK  ginflHrts  ac 

"OL  Ite  £lf«iKJDIS«    llf  ^it   LilTOi  'IE   Stti^  Silt  3«  WikU 

^mmiwsani:  fewn.  mag  grufftimmannr  m  tto 
Ix  s&it  Mout  Kzaca  lut  «aammut% — 
^aisnnuiiad:^  v^afsb.  pv«micii  tte  011911)7'  ^''  oDusKr  ^r 

cIm  Im  tfciwlfi  livcfl  in  magwifaimge  aet<ic£zLz  so  kcs  encase  : 
due  Im  AfMiA  dMLTcne  ait  «ca«r»  jr>.  fineipcict  pLKc»  of 
anusbMtzMikt.  aai^  Imsr  hnn^rff  in  wvrlnfiT  a&cnL  Tkere 
u  a^jr  ftit^tiMKtj  iW  kin  &»  aacaae  a  d«fTq«c  aapcct.  a  sad 
#t//aftVAjacfi/t^.  ^yr  iMr  hao;?  k»  bead :  lie  Euay  be  slad  and 
«iw«rfttl :  nr^r  u  fa«  OMopeUcd  tf>  r^re  tt>  tke  Poor,  except 
«/#  iar  an  fMb  M  ttM^red  br  affccti«>fi.  la  mlc  vocd.  ke  ma^ 
Ur^  oatir;krdir  aa  a  Man  of  the  World,  and  saeii  eondact 
viU  b//t  hiudfir  hoM  adnuiaion  to  HeaTetu  if  onir  lie  thinks 
imUigwrly  lu  a  htcfMUMkg  manner  of  God.  and  in  aii  bnjiness 
dMkla  rit^ttrfunlj  with  hia  Xeighboor/f 

Frr^m  certain   expreaaiona  in   the  letter  of  the  Holr 
H^piur^f  it  baa  been  inferred  that  the  Rich  cannot  enter 
llMtLW^m  ;  \fui  thia  ia  altogether  a  mistake — 

^  Ir'rffm  mudb  eonveniation  and  experience  among  Angela^ 
it  baa  been  giren  me  to  know  most  certainly  that  the  Rich 
<;rit^r  Hearen  aa  eaailj  aa  the  Poor ;  that  no  one  is  excluded 
from  Heaven  beeanae  he  haa  lived  in  abondance,  and  that 
no  onis  ia  admitted  beeanae  he  haa  beoi  poor.  Rich  and 
iVir  alike  have  entered  Hearen,  and  manj  who  have  been 
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rich  enjoy  greater  glory  and  happiness  than  those  who 
have  been  poor. 

*  The  Poor  do  not  go  to  Heaven  on  account  of  their 
poverty,  but  on  account  of  their  life ;  for  whether  a  Man 
be  rich  or  poor,  he  is  what  his  life  is,  and  if  he  live  well  he 
is  received,  and  if  he  live  ill  he  is  rejected. 

*  Besides,  Poverty  seduces  and  withdraws  Men  from 
Heaven  as  much  as  Biches  ;  for  great  numbers  of  the  Poor 
are  discontented  with  their  lot,  are  greedy^  and  imagine 
wealth  to  be  a  real  blessing.  They  are  angry,  therefore, 
and  cherish  bitter  thoughts  concerning  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. They  also  envy  the  possessions  of  others,  and  are 
as  ready  as  the  wicked  among  the  rich  to  defraud,  and  to 
live  in  sordid  pleasures  when  they  have  the  chance.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Poor  who  are  at  peace  with  their  lot, 
who  are  careful  and  diligent  in  their  occupations,  who  love 
work  better  than  idleness,  who  act  honestly  and  live  a 
Christian  life.'* 

By  the  Rich  in  the  Scriptures,  Swedenborg  explains,  is 
meant  those  who  are  in  knowledges  of  truth,  and  by  Poor 
those  who  are  in  ignorance.  Now  to  be  rich  in  knowledge 
is  to  be  fortunate,  and  to  be  poor  is  to  be  miserable ;  but  if 
knowledge  is  held  in  conceit — if  used,  not  to  live  by  and  to 
do  good  with,  but  for  intellectual  display,  then  knowledge  is 
a  Man's  condemnation,  and  viewed  from  Heaven  he  is  as 
poor  as,  from  the  infernal  side  of  his  self-love,  he  fancies 
himself  rich.  Opulence  is  only  a  real  blessing  when  held  in 
the  spirit  of  poverty,  when  the  owner  feels  that  all  that  he 
has  is  a  gift  from  the  instant  Divine  Goodness.  Whenever 
any  one  gets  proud  of  his  possessions,  let  him  be  assured  he 
is  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Hell,  which  is  delusion  and 
falsehood.  True  as  this  is  of  mental  wealth,  it  is  equally 
true  of  pecuniary  wealth  ;  and  bearing  these  facts  in  mind, 

^ — — — • m  I  * 
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wt  can  pcx^uiLic  ^ut  Escnf  tDBvdk  lif  lihf  paBM^ia  ia  tbe 

Bkk :  i>r.  EzuinfiL  *  It:  i»  cana-  liir  s  ciHudl  ci»  faa»  ^kro^k 
*"  ike  rre  4f  a  msmtiS^  cfcsL  nr  a  nek  bob  x»  ottcr  iBt»  tke 
^  Kia^pirMn  «c  G*]4' — dkoc  a&.  a  ■oa  vk4  ckisks  Uaaclf 
rick.  wfcii>  ftnAm  kimiic&r  bk  fmirffirairr.  wki»  citJiu.  kia 
mmant  prvicaee  wick  k^  rwk  «r  k»  niBaftr  niclltct  vHk 
kbidcacc^ 

Cottggraiiig  tke  fee  of  tka«evki^>  kire^  rtiiiea  to  acqaiie 
a  thkr  to  kcaTcnlj  giorj  l?*  saBccbiioKj  ami 


*  I  kare  CMiTcncd  witk  SpEritSi.  wko  wkile  on  £artk« 
rmoiEiiccil  tke  world.  adEcted  tkcnkscircs  in  rarioos  wars« 
and  retired  into  »idSrtade  for  piovs  meditation,  witk  tke  end 
of  securing  preferment  in  Hearen.  Most  <^  tkcm  are  of 
a  forrowfnl  temper,  and  quite  inc^iable  id  association  witk 
Angels  wkose  kabit  is  gladness  and  ckeerfulnessa.  Thev 
despise  wboerer  is  not  as  gloomj  as  themselTes :  tkej  care 
notbing  for  others  and  abhor  usefulness,  and  are  indignant 
wken  tbcT  do  not  receire  the  honour  ther  consider  due  to 
their  ascetic  merits.  When  introduced  among  Angels  and 
behold  their  bright  and  jovfbl  actiritT,  ther  are  amaxed  as 
thoogfa  thej  saw  things  incrediUe ;  and  feeling  themsdrea 
oat  of  place,  thej  retire  and  consort  with  Souls  melancholy 

as  themselTes^t 

^  Hnch  as  have  lived  in  outward  sanctitr,  assiduouslv 
frequenting  churches,  and  devoting  themselves  to  puUic 
prayer  and  mortification  with  the  hope  of  leaving  on  Earth 
a  saintly  memory,  do  not  go  to  Heaven,  because  they  have 
done  all  these  things  from  a  selfish  motive.  Some  of  these 
Pietists  are  so  insane  as  to  fancy  themselves  gods  and  find 
their  lot  in  Hell.  Others,  who  by  their  pious  arts  have 
cunningly  sdaght  to  persuade  the  common  people,  that  in 
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^  them  resided  a  divine  sanctity,  are  cast  into  the  Hells  of 
^  the  Deceitful :  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Saints  are  of 
^  this  character/ 

A  sonmiary  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus  pithily 
given — 

^  These  statements  are  made  in  order  to  shew,  that  the 
^  Life  which  leads  to  Heaven  is  not  a  Life  of  retirement  froA^ 

*  the  World  but  of  action  in  the  World.  A  Life  of  Charity, 
^  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in  every  situa- 
*'  tion,  engagement  and  work  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law, 
^  is  not  difficult ;  but  a  Life  of  Piety  alone  is  difficult ;  and 
^  such  a  Pious  Life  leads  away  from  Heaven  as  much  %A  it  is 

*  vulgarly  believed  to  lead  to  Heaven.'* 

Swedenborg  is  popularly  classed  with  the  I^Iystics,  but 
no  reader  of  the  preceding  passages  will  ever  be  betrayed 
into  that  mistake.  Not  Franklin  himself  could  have  devised 
a  more  satisfactory  method  of  getting  to  Heaven ;  and  long 
ere  Binncy  taught  London  apprentices  how  Religion  and 
Business  were  to  be  reconciled,  our  Author  had  settled  the 
question,  ^  Is  it  possible  to  make  the  best  of  Both  Worlds?* 
Nor  is  this  spirit — this  worldly  spirit,  some  will  say — in  any 
way  peculiar  to  the  present  Chapter :  it  transfuses  the  whole 
of  his  Writings :  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  if  he  saw  Visions, 
he  allowed  no  one  in  ordinary  affairs  to  mistake  him  for  a 
Visionary.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  heir  of  his 
worthy  father,  the  Bishop — he  who  while  he  conversed  with 
Angels  and  wrought  Miracles,  could  in  one  breath,  write  to 
his  son  Jesper,  arrived  from  abroad  and  out  of  work,  ^  Thank 
^  (rod  you  are  not  married  I  See  that  you  get  a  good  wife, 
^  and  something  with  her.  Pray  God  to  lead  you  in  his 
*holy  way.'t 


•  No.  d35.  t  Sqo  proscnt  Tolame,  page  74. 
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The  Hells. 

Hell  is  the  asaemblj  of  the  Selfish,  of  all  who  love  them- 
selves supremely,  and  gpratifj  their  lasts  at  anj  cost  to 
others.  Hell  is  thus  the  reverse  of  Heaven  in  which  all 
prefer  the  welfare  of  others  to  their  own.  In  Hell,  Self- 
LfOve,  which  in  right  order  forms  the  circumference  of 
Human  Natare,  is  the  heart  and  entire  life  of  the  Devil — he 
is  nothing  but  Selfishness,  and  regards  others  as  mere 
implements  whereby  he  maj  obtain  power,  or  praise,  or 
pleasure. 

The  Societies  of  Hdl 

The  law  whereby  Angels  congregate  into  Societies  pre- 
vails with  equal  force  in  Hell — 

^  Hell  is  distinguished  into  Societies  in  the  same  manner 
^  as  Heaven,  and  their  number  is  exactly  the  same.     Every 

*  Heavenly  Society  has  its  antipodes  in  an  Infernal  Society, 
^  and  this  arrangement  is  for  the  sake  of  equilibrium.'* 

I'his  appalling  statement  Swedenborg  sustains  with  the 
following  reasons — 

*  Every  Good  has  an  opposite  Evil  and  every  Truth  an 
^  opposite  Lie :  neither  is  anything  without  relation  to  its 

*  opposite,  for  by  opposites  quality  and  intensity  arc  revealed, 
^  and  all  perception  and  sensation  excited.    The  Lord  there- 

*  fore  continually  provides,  that  every  Heavenly  Society 
^  should  have  an  opposite  in  Hell,  and  that  thus  an 
'  (Hiuilibrium  should  be  maintained  between  them.'f 

All  this  may  be  true :  we  certainly  could  never  know  the 
HW<M',tno«H  and  peace  of  righteousness  save  through  the 
lMtt<?rn<»Hs  aud  torment  of  sin,  the  joy  of  light  save  through 
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tho  horror  of  darkness,  the  valne  of  health  save  through  the 
cost  of  sickness,  the  charm  of  beauty  save  through  the  offence 
of  ugliness :  all  sensation  and  perception  are  indeed  excited 
through  acquaintance  with  opposites ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  how  we  could  have  anj  sense  of  pleasure  except 
through  experience  of  pain :  yet  these  admissions  involve 
just  such  startling  consequences  as  Swedcnborg  states,  and 
which,  even  he,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  lacked  courage 
to  face,  and  in  the  Divine  defence,  anxiously  excused  and 
disowned. 

^  As  there  are  Three  Heavens  there  are  Three  Hells. 
The  Deepest  Hell  is  opposed  to  the  Inmost  Heaven,  tho 
Middle  Hell  to  the  Middle  Heaven,  and  the  Highest  Hell 
to  the  Lowest  Heaven. 

^  The  Infernal  Societies  are  distinguished  according  to 
the  Evils  which  are  opposed  to  the  Virtues.  Every  Evil 
includes  infinite  varieties  like  every  Good :  every  Evil  con- 
tains so  many  specific  differences,  and  every  specific  differ- 
ence so  many  particulars,  that  a  volume  would  not  suffice 
to  enumerate  them  all. 

^  The  Hells  are  arranged  so  distinctly  according  to  these 
differences,  that  nothing  more  orderly  and  distinct  can  bo 
conceived.  From  this  also  it  is  plain,  that  the  Hells  are 
innumerable,  and  that  they  are  near  or  remote  from  each 
other  according  to  general,  specific,  and  particular  differ- 
ences. There  are  Hells  beneath  Hells ;  some  communicating 
by  passages  and  more  by  exhalations ;  but  all  communica- 
tions are  regulated  by  the  affinities  between  the  several 
kinds  of  Evil. 

^  That  the  number  of  Hells  is  very  great  has  been  proved 
to  me  by  the  consideration,  that  there  are  Hells  under 
every  mountain,  hill  and  rock,  and  under  every  plain  and 
valley  in  the  Spiritual  World;  and  they  extend  beneath 
them  in  length,  breadth  and  depth.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
of  I  leaven  and  the  whole  of  the  World  of  Spirits  are,  as  it 
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^  were,  ezcarated^  and  a  ocmtinuoiis  Hdl  stretdies  beneaUi 
*thcm-'* 

The  Ugliness  of  Devils, 

As  Angels  are  beautiful  in  the  d^^ree  of  their  goodness, 
Devils  are  nglj  in  the  degree  of  their  badness.  Every 
Devil  is  the  effigj  of  his  pecoliar  selfishness,  and  displays 
his  character  in  his  countenance,  body,  speech  and  gestures. 

^  Devils  are  forms  of  contempt  of  others,  of  menace 
^  against  those  who  do  not  pay  them  respect,  of  hatred  and 
^  revenge ;  and  in  their  forms,  outrage  and  cruelty  are  mani- 
^  fest ;  but  when  honour  and  homage  are  rendered  to  them, 
^  their  faces  pucker  with  delight. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  give  in  brief  a  description  of  the 
^  forms  of  Devils.  No  two  are  alike,  although  there  is  a 
^  family  resemblance  in  those,  who  are  in  the  same  kind  of 
^  evil,  and  therefore  in  the  same  Society. 

^  In  general  their  faces  are  direful  and  corpse-like ;  some 
^  are  black,  others  fiery  like  little  torches,  others  studded 
^  with  pimples,  warts  and  ulcers ;  frequently  no  face  appears, 
^  but  instead  something  hairy  and  bony,  and  sometimes 
^  nothing  but  grates  of  teeth.  Their  bodies  are  monstrous. 
^  Their  speech  is  the  speech  of  anger,  malice  and  deceit.' f 

As  everyone  in  the  Spiritual  World  is  clothed  according 
to  his  intelligence,  the  insanity  of  each  Devil  is  represented 
in  garments,  ragged  and  filthy ;  nor  can  a  Devil  dress  other- 
wise, nor  indeed  feel  comfortable  except  in  such  raiment  as 
matches  his  character.} 

As  each  Heavenly  Society  is  in  the  Human  Form  and 
Heaven  as  a  whole  is  a  Grand  Man,  so  Hell  as  a  whole  is 
one  Grand  Monster,  and  all  its  Societies  so  many  lesser 
Monsters — 

^  It  has  not  been  granted  me,'  says  Swedenborg,  ^  to  sec 
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^  the  form  of  the  Universal  Hell,  bat  the  specific  forms  of 
^  Infernal  Societies  have  frequently  been  revealed  to  me : 

*  for  at  their  apertures  or  gates  in  the  World  of  Spirits 
^  there  usaally  sits  a  monster,  which  represents  the  common 

*  form  of  the  Devils  who  belong  thereto.'* 

The  Scenery  of  the  Hdls. 

It  was  observed  that  in  Heaven  what  an  Angel  is,  he 
sees ;  that  his  house  and  scenery  correspond  with  his  mental 
condition,  that  the  invisible  order  and  loveliness  within  are 
repeated  in  visible  order  and  loveliness  without.  Bj  the 
operation  of  the  same  law,t  the  scenery  of  the  Hells  is  a 
creation  of  the  Minds  of  the  Devils — what  a  Devil  is,  ho 
sees. 

^  I  have  been  permitted  to  look  into  the  Hells,  and  to  see 
^  what  kind  of  places  thej  are. 

^  Some  appear  like  holes  in  the  rocks ;  others  like  the 

•  No.  553. 

t  Carlyle  recognizes  the  lame  Uw  at  work  on  Earth :  he  writet-* 

*  The  Spiritual  is  the  parent  and  first  caase  of  the  Practical.  The  Spiiitoal 
'  every  where  orig^inatcs  the  Practical,  models  it,  makes  it ;  so  that  the  saddest 
'  external  condition  of  afikirs  among  men  is  but  eWdence  of  a  still  sadder 
*  internal  one.    For  as  thought  is  the  life-fountain  and  motiye-soul  of  action, 

'  so,  in  all  regions  of  this  human  world,  whatever  outward  thing  offers  itself 
'  to  the  eye,  is  merely  the  body  or  garment  of  a  thing  which  already  existed 
'  inrbibly  within,  which,  striring  to  giro  itself  expression,  has  found,  in  the 
'gpyen  circumstances,  that  i^  could  and  would  express  itself— so.  This  is 
'  every  where  true ;  and  in  these  times  when  men's  attention  is  directed  out- 
'  ward  rather,  this  desenres  fiur  more  attention  than  it  will  reoeiTe.' — 'Zotter- 
'  Z>ay  FampkUti'-^etuiHtm,*  page  251. 

The  difference  between  the  action  of  the  Law  of  Gorrespondenoe  in  the 
Spiritual  and  in  the  Material  Worids  is  merely  a  diflisrenoe  of  speed.  In  the 
Spiritual  World,  Mind  gorems  Curcomstance  instantaneously — in  the  Material 
World,  gradually.  In  the  slowness  with  which  Circumstance  here  yields  to 
Mind  lies  our  present  opportunity  of  salration,  inasmuch  as  Truths  at  rarianoe 
with  our  affections  can  be  applied  for  the  cure  of  their  maladies.  In  the 
Spiritual  World,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  Mind  is  so  omnipotent 
that  nothing  out  of  harmony  with  its  inclinations  can  touch  or  approach  it. 
Herein  we  discern  the  reason  why  correction  and  amendment  become  impcs- 
bible  after  death. 
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^  eorerU  of  w3d  beasts  in  the  woods ;  snd  othiers  like  vaulted 
^  caTems  and  hidden  chambers,  sncfa  as  are  seen  in  mines. 

^  In  some  Hells  there  appear,  as  it  were,  the  mins  of 
'  honses  and  cities  after  a  g^eral  conflagration,  in  which 
'  Infernal  Spirits  InriL,  In  the  milder  Hells  there  appear,  as 
^  it  were,  mde  cottages,  which  in  some  cases  form  lanes  and 
^  streets.  Within  the  houses  Infernal  Spirits  engage  in 
^  perpetual  brawls,  in  blows  and  butchery,  while  the  streets 

*  are  infested  with  robbers.  In  some  Hells  there  are  dis- 
^  gusting  brothels,  strewn  and  smeared  with  every  kind  of 
^  filth.  There  are  likewise  thick  forests  in  whidi  Evil  Spirits 
^  prowl  like  beasts  of  prej,  and  hide  themselves  in  under- 

*  ground  dens  when  pursued  bj  others :  also  deserts  where 
^  all  is  sterile  and  sandj,  with  here  and  there  shaggy  rocks 
^  containing  caves,  and  in  other  places,  huts.'* 

Every  Devil  and  Satan  procures  a  retreat  in  agreement 
with  his  character — 

^  Those  who  love  falsehood  and  hate  truth  seek  darkness 
^  in  clefts  of  rocks :  it  is  delightful  to  them  to  inhabit  such 
^  holes,  and  undelightful  to  dwell  in  the  open  fields.  Those 
^  whoso  joy  is  intrigue  and  conspiracy  resort  to  subterranean 
^  rooms,  where  it  is  so  dark  that  they  cannot  see  one  another, 
^  and  there  whisper  in  each  other's  ears  in  comers.  Those 
^  who  study  the  sciences  with  no  other  end  than  the  repu- 
^  tation  of  learning,  and  who  do  not  cultivate  the  rational 
^  faculties  by  means  of  them,  but  merely  take  a  vain  delight 

*  in  a  prodigious  memory,  frequent  sandy  places  in  preference 

*  to  fields  and  gardens.  Theologians  who  do  not  reduce 
^  precept  to  practice  choose  rocky  spots  and  lodge  amid 

*  heaps  of  stones,  shunning  cultivated  regions.     Those  who 

*  ascrilio  the  Universe  to  Nature,  and  discern  no  Providence 

*  beyond  the  Prudence  wherewith  they  have  acquired  money 
^  and  fame,  practise  Magic,  and  in  the  art  find  the  pleasure 

«  No.  586. 
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of  their  existence.  Those  who  apply  divine  tmUis  to 
selfish  ends,  and  thus  falsify  them,  love  urinous  places  and 
scents.  Those  who  are  sordidly  avaricious  dwell  in  cellars 
and  luxuriate  in  the  filth  of  swine,  and  such  nidorous 
odours  as  arise  from  undigested  food  in  the  stomach. 
Those  Who  place  the  highest  good  of  life  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  wallow  in  dunghills  and  privies,  and  abhor 
clean  places.  Those  who  delight  in  adulteries  dwell  in 
mean  and  squalid  brothels,  and  avoid  chaste  houses,  and 
faint  away  if  they  come  near  them.  The  revengeful,  who 
have  contracted  a  savage  and  cruel  nature  from  their  lust 
of  vengeance,  love  to  dwell  amongst  graves  and  corpses : 
and  so  on  in  other  instances.'* 

Sdf-Lav€j  the  Cause  of  these  Horrors, 

Some  of  these  details  are  disgusting,  and  worse  might 

be  adduced,  but  as  such  are  the  issues  of  every  Heart  in 

which  Self-Love  bears  sway,  it  would  be  pernicious  delicacy 

to  blink  them.     At  first  they  surprised  Swedenborg — 

'  I  wondered  how  Self-Love  and  Love  of  the  World 

should  be  so  diabolical,  and  that  those  who  are  in  such 

Loves  should  be  such  monsters,  since  Self-Love  is  so  little 

thought  of  on  Earth,  where  Pride,  which  is  the  outward 

sign  of  an  inflated  Mind,  is  alone  considered  Self-Love, 

because  visibly  offensive.     Self-Love,  when  not  so  puffed 

up,  is  thought  to  be  the  fire  of  life  by  which  Man  is  incited 

to  aspire  to  offices  and  perform  uses ;  and  it  is  contended, 

that  he  would  grow  torpid  unless  roused  by  the  desire  for 

power  and  glory .f    The  World  demands,  "  Who  ever  did 

^^  any  worthy,  useful,  or  distinguished  action  except  for  the 

^^  sake  of  admiration  ?  and  what  is  this  but  the  Love  of 


*  No.  488. 

t  E.G.— "Mr.  Disraeli,  Champion  of  the  Charch  of  England,  in  a  speech 
at  Buckingham,  17th  September,  1862,  asserted,  that  *  The  principle  of  ema- 
'  lation  is  the  origin  and  foundation  of  eTorything  that  is  excellent  in  Man«' 


4SH  i^xuM  jks  mxs  wt  xibgtik 


^*^iMir  Tbtti  it  k  not  kBowB  «  Endi  Ikat  Sctf-Lore 
^  is  tlie  I>VTe  wUdb  prerails  in  HdL  a&d  oimtiUitci  Hefl  in 
*'  HboLf  and  ii  tbe  wtmrot  of  crerr  EtQ  ad  erenr  Lie.** 


HorriUe  m  are  Swedoibor^^'s  pietnm  of  die  lldls,  he 
pretentu  them  under  a  most  important  q[nalification — tbej 
are  tketdied  from  a  hearenlj,  not  an  infernal  aspect,  in  the 
Liglit  of  Hearen,  not  in  the  light  of  HelL  Unless  this  be 
br/me  in  mind  a  rerj  serious  misconception  wiU  be  formed 
of  his  meaning.  If  Hell  is  horriUe  to  the  Angels,  he  tells 
ns,  Heaven  is  intolerable  to  the  Devils ;  what  one  Kingdom 
prefers  the  other  abhors,  and  vice  verwd:  in  every  sense 
thej  are  antipodes,  as  he  iUnstrates  bv  this  bit  of  visual 
experience^ 

^  In  looking  out  of  Heaven  upon  Hell  nought  is  seen 
^  but  the  hinder  parts  of  the  heads  and  backs  of  its  inhalnt- 
'  ants ;  indeed  thej  appear  as  if  inverted,  like  antipodes, 
^  with  their  feet  upwards  and  their  heads  downwards, 
^  although  thej  walk  upright  and  turn  their  faces  in  every 

*  direction.  I  have  myself  been  an  eye-witness  of  these 
^  extra^^rdlnary  phenomena.^t 

In  further  illustration  of  the  same  Law  of  Appearance 
wc  arc  informed,  that  Devils  are  seen  by  Angels  *  as  wild 

*  hi*,Mtn  of  every  kind,  as  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  foxes, 

*  dogn,  crocodiles,  serpents,'  and  that  when  any  of  us  on 
Earth,  who  may  be  internally  devilish,  are  discerned  by 
AngcU  it  is  in  such  bestial  guise  as  corresponds  to  our 
specific  diabolism  ]\  but  be  it  most  carefiilly  noted — 

'  Whatever  may  bo  the  appearance  of  Infernal  Spirits  to 

*  Angels,  amonffat  themselves  they  are  Men — and  according  to 

*  tlirir  phfintasies  not  without  beauty.^     This  is  of  the  Lord'*8 


*  No.  666.  t  '  Vera  ChrMana  ReUgio;  No.  613. 

i  *Vsra  Okriitkma  Bdigi;*  No.  312.        }  'Arcana  CteUUia,'  No.  4,533. 
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mercj  in  order  that  thej  maj  not  be  as  loathsome  to  each 
other  as  they  are  to  the  Angels ;  bat  the  mercifiil  appear- 
ance  is  an  illusion,  for  as  soon  as  a  raj  of  the  Light  of 
Iloaven  is  let  into  any  Hell,  the  monstrous  shapes  of  its 
inhabitants  are  revealed,  because  in  the  Light  of  Heaven 
everything  appears  as  it  really  is.  Hence  Infernal  Spirits 
shun  the  Light  of  Heaven  as  a  pestilence,  and  seek  their 
own  Light,  which  is  as  that  of  Charcoal  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  Sulphur.'* 

The  Darkness  of  Hell. 

Hell  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  common  opinion  of 
Mankind  is  held  to  be  a  realm  of  darkness  ;  and  so  indeed  it 
id  to  the  Angels,  but  to  the  Devils  its  gloom  is  altogether 
congenial.  Devils,  we  need  hardly  iterate,  are  forms  of 
Selfishness,  and  it  is  the  lot  of  Selfishness  to  be  stupid,  to 
believe  in  means  as  ends,  to  live  in  lies;  for  as  Carlyle 
observes,  ^  Stupidity  Intellectual  always  means  Stupidity 
^  Moral  as  you  will,  with  surprise  or  not,  discover  if  you 
^  look.'t  In  Hell,  mental  darkness  is  repeated  in  outer 
darkness ;  and  the  density  of  the  darkness  we  may  imagine 
if  we  reflect,  that  every  Truth  out  of  harmony  with  Selfish- 
ness is  rejected  by  Hell. 

There  are  no  phenomena  in  the  Spiritual  World  of  which 
we  have  not  the  hints,  having  the  germs,  on  Earth  ;  and  in 
the  lunacy  of  Avarice,  a  common  form  of  Selfishness,  we 
may  perceive  a  condition  which  must  terminate  in  the  black- 
ness of  the  pit.  The  Avaricious  love  money  for  the  sake  of 
money,  pinch  and  screw  and  thieve  to  acquire  gain,  for  what 
they  know  not !  Tantalus  up  to  his  lips  in  the  lake  from 
which  he  could  never  drink,  Sisyphus  eternally  rolling  his 


•  No8.  131,  553,  571,  5S5;  'Vera  Ckriitiana  ReUffio,*  No.  2S1 ;  'Arctma 
Cctleatia*  Nos.  3,641,  4,674,  4,S89,  5,067-58,  6,626,  and  nuuiy  otbor  plaoei. 

t  'Latter-Day  FunqMeti—Modd  /VifOM.' 


Ittttttt: 'H' 'iut  IMWIIItlll  TMUi-'tM:  JsK^Bf^OBt  ioe"  'IWU.  HIIIIQHI^ 

•MMMT  juut  -iimas  affveb.  mat  vaMtaam  if  JEk^vcaBk.  S^mr  if 
UruiL  w:  Viae  m.  if  -u  jmnr  TTJmii:  is  :D'  iainir  -vuc  w.  if 
14/  lit  vjM:  lOiC  jonn^  Jt  ii>  lit  iinm^c  am  sumssikaL  'S'  iSif- 
UntSL.  loic  lufsnsimr  iini;  ricoc  Tnaninrt  sac  iburmiioev'  ^ 
-whasL  M.  nfloiiiucnr  tiis:  Ijvwrisasta^  cwbL  jl  be  ■xmugrtMR 
uf  iriA.  jir  iitfET'  -amk  -viae  «  hr.  ibi£  «mig^  wbssr 
waiufiL  vaBL  urr-tr  M:  wammf  r  i^imr  isvi  jmc  innst  s  it 
i^w;C  ':;ii*r  iiMivinruiai  uf  liac  jgnrit:  "v*jii  ^nH>  &  iur  jtuil  i^ 

WiM  iit  lift  aMft  -vin^  Ijrmwk  »  ims'  if  iJi  vrn^e  iiniii' 


K/Hm 


Tie  i^  f/  B^j 
Am  lit^  narkA  heat  atA  la^&  *d  dM:  E«aT«B]E«  ««iuJ  asd 

lMir«  im  fiuk  dinnaT  to  a  Ileiil  ma  the  djiifaaesi  of  wiudi 
ir^  Itair^  Imm»  vpeakiai^:  bvtli  mginate  in  the  InJEmal  WilL 
Mi4  ootil  tli«  I>ffrD  abbors  luHueif  a«  die  cause,  he  can 
mcf^  fis^A  iM^mMst  vith  the  effects — his  circcmstanceft.  his 
mtrnmuAmy;!^  IldPfire,  or  Hell-heat,  is  thus  oiiIt  an  outer 
my;u  unA  a  see^mdarj  word  for  Self-LoTe,  eren  as  is  darkness 
for  selfish  siopiditj. 

TUh  himi  of  Hell^  like  the  heat  of  HeaTcn^  is  derived 

fr*fm  iht;  f>;rd  as  the  Hun  of  the  Universe.     The  Divine 

Kfftiix  is  diMtiffisd  to  infernal  heat  in  those  who  receive  it, 

jtisi  as  the  rays  of  the  Hun  of  Nature  are  transmuted  bv 

fiif^iUbsde  into  fwisfin^  and  by  a  carcase  into  a  stench.    The 
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Angel  and  the  Devil  alike  owe  their  life  to  the  Lord,  bat  the 
one  receives  and  utters  Him  in  good-will  and  wisdom,  and 
the  other  in  self-will  and  cunning.* 

'  When  the  Hells  are  opened  to  the  Angels,  there  is  seen 
^  as  it  were  a  volume  of  fire  and  smoke  like  that  which  arises 
^  from  burning  houses.     Such  fire  exists  in  all  in  whom  the 

*  Loves  of  Self  and  the  World  predominate.'t 

Here  Swedenborg  interposes  with  the  needful  caution — 

^  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  residents  in  Hell  do  not 
^  burn  in  the  fire  which  the  Angels  see :  the  fire  is  merely 
^  an  appearance  from  the  Angels'  point  of  sight.  The 
^  Devils  themselves  have  no  sense  of  burning,  but  expe- 
^  rience  a  climate  similar  to  what  they  were  accustomed  on 
'  Earth.' t 

In  this  way  our  Author  nullifies  the  common  notion  about 
the  pains  of  Hell,  in  so  far  as  it  is  fancied  that  Devils  are 
kept  in  Hell  as  in  a  prison  against  their  will.  He  freely 
allows  that  Hell  is  a  horrible  place,  but  asserts  that  its 
horrors  are  the  pleasures  of  its  inhabitants,  and  that  their 
chief  aversion  and  severest  punishment  consist  in  the 
approach  and  influence  of  the  Angels — 

'  Whenever  the  heat  of  Heaven  flows  into  Hell,  the 
^  Infcrnals  shiver  as  with  ague,  and  are  inwardly  tormented, 
'  for  their  life  is  thereby  quenched,  and  they  are  plunged  in 
^  total  darkness.  Heavenly  heat  is  never  thus  applied  to 
'  Hell  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  it  is  necessary  to  quell 
'  outrageous  riots.' § 

Whilst  the  Selfish  find  their  delight  in  gloom  and  filthy 
they  are  miserable  with  all  the  misery  of  Selfishness — 

^  Hell-fire  besides  standing  as  a  synonym  for  Self-Love 
^  is  also  used  to  describe  the  spite  and  anguish  which  are  the 

*  fruits  of  Sclf-Love.  The  Selfish  desire  to  injure  all  who  do 
^  not  serve  and  worship  them,  and  in  proportion  to  their 

»  No.  56y.  t  No.  571.  t  No.  571.  {  No.  572. 
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diBappointment  is  their  rage  for  vengeance.  Hence  every 
Infernal  Spirit  cherishes  hatred  against  every  other,  and 
afflicts  his  acquaintance  nnmercifullj  as  far  as  he  has 
power. 

^  When  a  Spirit  arrived  from  Earth  directs  his  course  of 
his  own  accord  to  his  own  Hell  and  enters,  he  is  at  first 
received  in  a  kindlj  manner,  and  is  led  to  believe,  that  he 
is  among  friends :  but  this  only  lasts  for  a  few  hours  during 
which  his  comrades  explore  his  cunning  and  measure  his 
strength ;  which  ascertained,  thej  begin  to  infest  and  tor*' 
ment  him,  and  then  to  reduce  him  to  slavery  by  cruel 
punishments.  Nevertheless  there  arise  for  him  chances 
of  emancipation ;  for  as  every  one  in  Hell  desires  to  be 
greatest,  there  are  frequent  insurrections  in  which  those 
who  are  in  slavery  are  set  free  in  order  that  they  may 
assist  some  new  Devil  to  obtain  dominion,  who  in  turn 
subjects  those  who  resisted  him  to  bondage.  Such  alterna- 
tions go  on  perpetually  in  Hell ;  and  such  rivalry  and 
tyranny  are  also  designated  HeU-fire.'* 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  how  our  Lord's  words  con- 
cerning '  the  worm  which  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  which  is 
^  not  quenched,'  are  illustrated  and  vivified ! 


Cfnashing  of  Teeth. 

Swedenborg  explains  the  gnashing  of  teeth  in  Hell  as 
^  the  continual  dispute  and  combat  of  falses  conjoined  with 
^  contempt,  enmity,  mockery,  ridicule  and  blasphemy. 
^  Every  one  fights  in  favour  of  his  own  illusion  and  calls  it 
*  Truth  ;  and  when  these  disputes  are  heard  out  of  tlie  Hells^ 
^  they  sound  like  gnashing  of  teeth ;  and  indeed  are  actually 
'  turned  to  gnashing  of  teeth  whenever  the  light  of  Heaven 
^  is  permitted  to  break  into  the  infernal  regions.' f 


•  No*.  578-74. 
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There  is  no  King  Satan, 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  Swedenborg's  asser- 
tion, that  there  is  no  Angel  in  Heaven,  nor  any  Devil  in 
Hell,  who  has  not  been  bom  on  Earth,  and  in  agreement 
with  this  opinion  he  teaches,  that  there  is  no  single  Devil  to 
whom  the  Hells  are  subject — 

'  It  has  been  hitherto  supposed  in  the  World,  that  there 
is  some  one  Devil  who  rules  over  the  Hells,  that  he  was 
created  an  Angel  of  Light,  and  that  he  was  cast  down  with 
his  crew  into  Hell  because  he  rebelled  against  God ;  and 
this  belief  has  become  prevalent,  because  certain  passages 
of  the  Word  which  speak  of  the  Devil  and  Satan,  and  also 
of  Lucifer,  have  been  understood  according  to  the  sense 
of  the  letter. 

'  The  Devil  and  Satan  however  mean  Hell  considered 
under  different  aspects.  The  Devil  means  the  inmost  Hell 
inhabited  by  the  very  worst  Spirits,  called  Evil  Genii. 
Satan  denotes  the  outer  Hell,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
arc  not  so  malignant,  and  are  called  Evil  Spirits.  Lucifer 
denotes  those  who  are  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  and  who  pre- 
tend to  dominion  even  in  Heaven.'* 

We  are  therefore  to  regard  the  Devil  and  Satan  as 
equivalents  for  Hell,  just  as  in  politics  we  talk  of  France 
and  Turkey  as  though  they  were  individuals,  meaning  all  the 
while  the  people  of  France  and  Turkey.  Considering  Hell 
as  a  grand  Monster,  we  should  define  the  Devil  as  its  Will 
and  Satan  as  its  Understanding. 

'  Infemals  are  called  Satans  who  have  lived  in  Falses  and 
'  consequent  Evils,  and  Devils  who  have  lived  in  Evils  and 
'  consequent  Falses.  In  heavenly  light,  Satans  appear  pale 
^  and  livid  like  corpses,  and  in  some  cases,  black  like  mum- 
'  mies,  and  Devils  of  a  fiery  dusky  complexion,  and  in  some 
*  cases,  intensely  black  like  soot.'f 

•  No  541  t  ^Vfra  Ckrittiana  Btligio,*  No.  281. 
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The  Oavemment  of  JSdL 

The  Lord  alone,  and  no  Devil,  is  the  king  of  Hell ;  and 
the  name  of  God  is  denied  and  abhorred  throughout  the 
infernal  regions — ^for  all  in  whom  Self-Love  rulea  are 
Atheists*  however  melodious  may  be  th^  piety — jet  over 
every  Devil  the  Divine  Hand  is  stretched  in  government 
and  blessing,  so  that  not  the  least  effort  is  made  by  any 
Fiend  which  the  Lord  does  not  turn  to  his  eternal  service.t 

As  we  have  already  noted,  the  Lord  governs  the  Hells 
mediately  by  the  Heavens.  ^Hell  is  kept  in  order  and 
^  connection  by  oppositions  against  Heaven.'}  Every  Infernal 
Society  has  an  antagonist  and  is  balanced  by  a  Heavenly 
Society;  ^and  in  a  more  particular  sense  the  Societies  of 
'  Hell  are  ruled  by  Angels,  who  are  appointed  to  inspect 
^  them,  to  restrain  the  insanities  and  disturbances  with  which 
^  they  abound,  and  to  prevent  their  members  from  torment- 
^  ing  each  other  beyond  prescribed  limits.  §  Sometimes  also 
^  Angels  are  sent  to  Hells  to  moderate  these  insanities  and 
^  disturbances  by  their  presence.' ||  Of  course  such  business 
is  assigned  to  Angels  who  have  a  taste  for  it. 

^  Government  in  Hell  is  the  opposite  of  government  in 

*  Heaven,  which  is  that  of  Mutual  Love.     Infernal  govem- 

*  ment  springs  from  Self-Love,  for  every  one  in  Hell  desires 
^  to  rule  over  others  and  to  be  greatest.     Devils  hate  those 

*  who  not  favour  them,  and   pursue  them  with  vengeance 
^  and  cruelty ;    and   this   results  from  the  very  nature  of 

*  Self-Love. 

^  The  most  malignant  Spirits,  who  excel  in  cunning  and 
^  are  able  by  the  terror  they  inspire  to  enforce  obedience,  are 


*  *  All  who  live  in  eyil  interiorly  deny  a  DiTine  Being,  how  mach  Boerer 
'  they  may  imagine  while  in  externals,  that  they  acknowledge  Him.'  Nob. 
506,  562,  et  passim, 

t  •  Arcana  Codestia,'  No,  2,706.  t  'Apocalypsis  JRevdata,'  No.  62. 
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'  set  over  their  companions  as  Governors,  by  whom  they  are 

*  worshipped  as  gods.  As  every  Devil  has  the  same  lust  of 
^  dominion  in  his  heart,  he  bums  with  hatred  against  his 
^  president-god,  who  in  return  regards  his  subjects  as  the 
^  vilest  slaves,  although  he  is  courteous  towards  them  so  long 
'  as  they  adore  him  ;  for  the  Love  of  Self  is  like  that  which 
'  prevails  among  robbers,  who  show  every  sign  of  mutual 

*  affection  whilst  perpetrating  their  villanies,  but  arc  after- 
^  wards  ready  to  murder  one  another  for  a  larger  share  of 
^  the  booty.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  this  Lovey 
^  that  those  who  are  given  up  to  its  lusts,  appear  in  Hell  at 
^  a  distance  like  wild  beasts,  some  like  foxes  and  leopards, 
^  some  like  wolves  and  tigers,  and  some  like  crocodiles  and 
'  venemous  serpents,  and  that  they  dwell  in  stony  and  sandy 

*  deserts  interspersed  with  marshes  full  of  croaking   frogs 

*  whilst  over  head  dismal  birds  on  the  wing  screech  harshly. 
^  These  are  the  ochim,  tziim  and  jiim  mentioned  in  the  pro- 

*  phccies  of  the  Old  Testament  where  the  love  of  dominion 

*  from  the  Love  of  Self  is  spoken  of.* 

The  whip  is  the  sceptre  of  Hell — 

^  In  general  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hell  are  ruled  by  fears. 
'  Some  are  ruled  by  fears  contracted  on  Earth,  but  as  these 
^  lose  their  force  by  degrees,  the  dread  of  punishment  is  added, 
^  and  this  dread  is  the  chief  means  of  deterring  them  from 
^  mischief.  The  punishments  of  Hell  are  various,  and  are 
^  gentle  or  severe  according  to  the  character  of  the  lusts  which 

*  require  restraint. 

^  It  is  worth  repeating,  that  the  fear  of  punishment  is  the 
^  only  means  of  restraining  the  violence  and  fury  of  the 

*  Infemals.     There  is  no  other. 'f 
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Hell  is  not  a  worid  of  mere  idleness  and  rapine — 
^  Its  caTems  are  eternal  workhouses.  I  hare  been 
^permitted  to  enter  some  of  them  in  order  that  I  might 
^  describe  them.  AD  who  are  there  confined  appeared  like 
*'  beggars  and  none  of  them  had  anj  memorj  of  their  con* 
^dition  on  Earth.  The  Angel  who  attended  me  pointed 
^  oat  one  as  a  senrant,  another  as  a  soldier,  another  as  a 
'  priest,  another  as  a  statesman,  and  another  as  a  person  of 
^  great  wealth ;  jet  none  of  them  knew  otherwise  than  that 
^  thejr  had  alwars  lived  as  comrades  in  their  present  servi- 
^  tnde.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  although  thej  had 
'  differed  in  externals  on  Earth,  they  had  all  the  while  been 
^  inwardly  united  bj  a  common  character^  and  death  simply 
*  revealed  the  hidden  reality/* 

As  in  a  well-contrived  convict  prison,  every  Devil  is 
compelled  to  earn  his  living.  Writing  of  some  who  by  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  had  reduced  them- 
selves to  an  infernal  state,  he  gives  us  this  glimpse  into  the 
economy  of  a  Hell — 

*  WTien  they  arrive  at  their  cavern  in  Hell  from  the 
W^rld  of  Spirits,  they  enter,  and  the  door  is  shut  after 
them.  Then  the  governor  of  the  cavern  comes  and  says  to 
them,  ^^  You  cannot  go  out  of  this  place  any  more :  behold 
^^  your  companions ;  they  all  work  hard,  and  in  proportion 
"  to  their  work  they  receive  food  from  Heaven.  I  tell  you 
^^  this  that  you  may  not  plead  ignorance.^'  Their  com- 
panions then  also  say  to  them,  ^^  Our  governor  knows  for 
^^  what  work  every  one  is  best  fitted,  and  enjoins  it  daily, 
^^  and  on  the  day  that  we  finish  what  he  gives  us  to  do,  we 
"  reoave  food ;  but  if  we  do  not  finish  it  we  receive  neither 
^  food  nor  clothes ;  and  if  any  one  does  mischief  to  another. 
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"  ho  Ifl  thrown  into  a  comer  of  the  cavern  upon  a  bed 
"  of  cursed  dust,  where  he  is  miserably  tormented,  until  the 
"  governor  observes  In  him  some  sign  of  penitence,  and 
^^  then  he  is  taken  off,  and  ordered  again  to  his  work/' 
The  new  comer  is  also  informed  that  every  one  is  at  liberty 
to  walk,  to  converse,  and  afterwards  to  sleep,  when  he  has 
done  his  work.  He  is  then  led  into  an  inner  part  of  the 
cavern  where  there  are  harlots,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
select  one  for  himself,  and  call  her  his  woman ;  but  he  is 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties  to  indulge  in  promiscuous 
connections.'* 

It  would  be  easy  to  amplify  these  notes  on  infernal  life 

from   Swedenborg's  manifold   experience,   but  the  reader 

has  probably  had  enough. 

The  Equilibrium  between  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Among  Swedenborg's  assertions  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  startling  than  that  which  affirms  an  equilibrium 
between  Heaven  and  Hell,  so  that  every  Society  in  the  one 
has  an  antagonist  in  the  other.. 

'  All  the  Societies  of  Heaven  are  arranged  most  distinctly 
^  according  to  the  genera  and  species  of  Goods,  and  all  the 
^  Societies  of  Hell  according  to  the  genera  and  species  of 

*  Evils,  and  beneath  every  Society  of  Heaven  there  is  a 

*  corresponding  Society  of  Hell,  which  is  its  opposite ;  and 
^  from  their  opposition  results  equilibrium. 

'  The  equilibrium  between  the  Heavens  and  the  Hells  is 
'  affected  by  the  number  of  Spirits  who  enter  them,  which 
^  amounts  to  many  thousands  a  day ;  but  to  know  and 
^  perceive  in  which  way  the  balance  inclines,  and  to  regulate 
^  and  equalize  It  with  perfect  exactness,  is  not  in  the  power 

*  of  any  Angel,  but  of  the  Lord  alone.     The  Divine,  which 
^  proceeds  from  the  Lord,  is  omnipresent,  and  observes  in 
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^  ercrrj  iirtctkfiL,  if  diere  be  tlie  ^^test  prcpoiidermDoe,  and 
^  redrewes  it :  whereas  an  Angel  oolr  knows  what  is  near 
^  bim^  and  has  no  perception  in  himself  of  what  is  psiuift" 
^  ercai  in  hu  own  Sodety/* 

To  the  Eqoilibrimn  thus  maintained,  be  ascribes  the 
Free-WiU  of  mankind— 

^  Between  Heaven  and  Hell  is  a  great  interstice,  and  in 
^  this  interstice  is  the  World  of  Spirits,  into  which  a  most 
^  copious  exhalation  of  Eril  arises  oat  of  Hdl,  and  as  copioios 
^  an  inflox  of  Good  descends  frcnn  Heaven*  Every  Man  as  to 
^  his  Hpirit  is  in  the  midst  of  this  interstice,  and  between  the 
^  pUy  of  the  equal  forces  enjoys  freedom  of  determination. 

^  Unless  3Ian  were  between  both,  he  would  have  no 
^  power  of  thought,  nor  any  will,  and  still  less  any  freedom 
^  and  choice ;  for  all  these  flow  from  the  Equilibrium  of 
*  Good  and  Evil/f 

Whether  or  not  this  exquisite  balance  between  Heaven 
and  Ilell  is  preserved  in  the  Universe,  we  do  not  know : 
Hwedenborg  says  it  is,  and  the  statement  is  not  incredible : 
but  if  true  of  the  Universal  Mind  we  are  certain  it  is  not  of 
the  IndividuaL  If  we  are  to  consider  Difiusive  Love  as 
Heaven  and  Absorbent  Love  as  Hell,  we  need  take  no  pains 
to  prove,  that  in  countless  cases  there  is  no  approach  to 
ei|uil!brium  kept  up  between  the  heavenly  and  the  infernal 
propensities:  yea  we  might  ask,  if  freedom  be  the  result  of 
a  poise  between  the  Love  of  Others  and  Self-Love,  who  is 
free  V  I'herc  may  bo  some  method  of  reconciling  what 
Hwedenborg  has  to  say  on  this  head  with  common  ex- 
perience, but  it  would  appear  as  if  in  this  matter  he  was 
exercising  his  fancy  far  out  of  sight  of  reality.  He  has 
another  theory  by  which  he  accounts  for  our  sense  of  free- 
dom^  self-hood,  and  personality,  namely,  that  the  Divine 
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Life  whereby  Angel  and  Man  and  Devil  exist,  bears  into  all 
its  recipients  that  feeling  of  independence,  which  in  God  is 
a  reality,  but  in  His  Creatures  an  illusion,  and  which  illusion 
Ho  corrects  by  revelation.  That  theory  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
finest  interpretation  ever  offered  of  the  mystery  of  conscious- 
ness, but  the  second  explanation — ^tho  Equilibrium  between 
Heaven  and  Hell — seems  to  derive  no  sanction  from  ex- 
perience or  revelation. 

The  Lard  c<ut8  no  one  into  Hell^  hut  Evil  Spirits  cast 

themselves  in. 

The  wide  distinction  between  damnation  according  to 
popular  beliefs  and  according  to  Swedenborg  must  have 
been  noted.  Both  agree  that  Hell  is  a  land  of  night,  of  fire, 
and  of  horror,  but  whilst  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  the 
Evil  are  cast  into  Hell  against  their  will,  Swedenborg  asserts 
that  they  abide  there  with  their  will — yea  desire  nothing 
more  earnestly* — and  that  the  sharpest  pains  of  the  Wicked 
result  when  they  venture  out  of  Hell,  or  come  in  contact 
with  Heaven.     Such  being  the  case  he  writes — 

*  Some  persons  have  believed  very  confidently,  that  God 
^  turns  away  His  face  from  Man,  rejects  him,  and  casts  him 
^  into  Hell,  and  that  He  is  angry  with  him  on  account  of 
^his  evils;  and  others  go  still  further,  and  afiirm  that  God 
^  punishes  Man,  and  brings  evil  upon  him.  They  also  con- 
'  firm  this  opinion  from  the  Literal  Sense  of  the  Word,  in 
^  which   expressions  occur  which  appear  to  sustain  it ;   for 

*  they  are  not  aware  that  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word, 
^  which  explains  the  Literal  Sense,  is  entirely  different,  and 
^  that  hence  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  is 

*  derived  from  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word,  teaches 
^  otherwise.      True  doctrine  declares,  that  the  Lord  never 
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wbMe  MiBti  »  n  a  staee  of  ghatratiatty^  [£«-. 

I  in  die  L%faE  <9f  HcaT«:  "^pcmsro  dib 

tlie  W<Mrd.  Iwcaaae  G^  »  k»re  kaciC.  giimhwiw  kscH 

ilKif :  go^imtsm  iticif  caniKSt  ^  cril  to  aajoae,  mar 

lore  and  tier  cast  Man  oat ;  it  w  mntiJii  to  Am 

tmuanet^  aad  thereSar^  cotitrarj  to  tbe  Dmae  Xatare.'* 

The  EtH  cast  dfeemselrcs  into  HelU  and  in  HeO  ^  die  j 
are  fererelj  ponidbed  in  order  tliat  Aej  mar  be  deterred 
from  dob^  erO^^  and  A>  i^ppeoraotee  tlie  jndgemmt  azid  dlie 
ppiiiilipieiit  are  of  tbe  Lord*s  infiiction :  bvt  die  tnitk  k* 
His  relatioo  to  tlie  erfl  d0Mr  is  like  tbat  of  a  kin^^  or  a 
judge,  or  the  law,  none  oi  wUch  is  tbe  canse  of  punisli- 
meat,  because  none  of  them  con^eQed  tbe  criminal  to  do 
wrong/ f 

Tbos  does  Swedenborg  sedL  to  dispose  of  tbe  terrible 
questions  friucb  spring  oat  of  the  creed  of  ererlasting  per- 
didon«  His  solation  is  plaoaUe^  and  may  yield  temporary 
satisfaction  to  some,  bat  the  core  of  tbe  difficulty — tbe 
responsibility  of  tbe  Creator  for  Hell — ^wbicb  underlies  all 
these  apologies — is  antoacbed.  Neither  Swedenborg  nor 
bis  generation  was  afflicted  with  tbe  bencTolent  concern  for 
Ilevils  which  we  experience,  and  hence  probably  bis  super- 
ficial treatment  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  I  believe,  tbat  in 
his  doctrine  of  Hell  or  Self-Love  lies  hid  the  just  vindication 
of  the  Divine  Love  in  the  existence  of  Evil :  but  of  this  we 
shall  be  better  qualified  to  speak  when  we  have  discussed 
bis  treatise  on  the  Divine  Providence,  published  six  years 
after  tbe  present  on  Heaven  and  Hell. 

Some  will  ask,  Who  can  yield  credence  to  these  other- 
world  experiences?  To  answering  the  question,  Swedenborg: 
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devotes  his  last  paragraph;  and  here  it  is  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  inquirers  : — 

^\Vliat  is  said  in  this  work  concerning  Heaven,  the 
^  World  of  Spirits,  and  Hell  will  appear  obscure  to  those 
^  who  have  no  delight  in  the  knowledge  of  Spiritual  Truths, 
^  but  clear  to  those  who  have  delight,  and  especially  to 
^  those,  who  are  in  the  affection  of  Truth  for  its  own  sake, — 
^  that  is,  who  love  Truth  because  it  is  Truth ;  for  whatever 
^  is  loved  enters  with  light  into  the  ideas  of  the  Mind,  and 
^  this  is  eminently  the  case  when  that  which  is  loved  is 
^  Truth,  because  all  Truth  is  in  light/* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  PLANETS  AND  THEIR  PEOPLE.* 


^  Bt  the  Divine  mercy  of  the  Lord/  writes  Swedenborg, 

<  things  interior  are  open  to  me,  so  that  I  can  converse  with 

*  Spirits  and  Angek ;  and  inasmuch  as  I  desired  to  know 

*  whether  Worlds  like  our  own  existed,  what  sort  of  places 

*  ihej  were,  and  bj  what  manner  of  people  inhabited,  the 

*  Lord  allowed  me  to  enter  into  intercourse  with  the  Spirits 
^  and  Angels  of  other  Earths,  with  some  for  a  day,  with  some 

<  for  a  week,  and  with  some  for  months,  so  that  mj  curiosity 

*  might  be  satisfied. 

^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  Spirits  and  Angels  are 
^  from  the  Human  Race  and  abide  near  the  Earths  on  which 

*  they  were  bred:  whoever  therefore  has  his  interiors  opened 

*  by  the  Lord  may  converse  with  them  as  man  with  man, 

*  and  be  informed  concerning  the  lands  from  which  they 

*  come.     Such  has  been  my  daily  privilege  for  twelve  years 
*pa8t.'t  (1758). 

Ere  going  further,  it  will  be  well  to  note  three  points. 
First,  that  Swedenborg  did  not  profess  to  visit  the  Planets 
themselves :  they  are  in  Nature,  and  to  see  them  with  his 
fleshly  eyes,  he  must  have  been  transferred  to  them  bodily. 
Second,  that  his  information  was  obtained  from  the  Spirits 


*  *  De  Telluribut  in  Mundo  nostra  Solari,  qumvocantur  PlaneUz:  etde 
'  TeUuribw  in  Ccdo  Attrifero :  deque  iUarum  IncoUs ;  turn  de  SpiriUbue  ei 
'  Angeiii  ibi;  ex  Audiiie  et  Vieis.  Londini :  1758.'  4to.  72  pages:  a  reprint 
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of  the  several  Earths  whom  he  encoontered  in  the  Spiritual 
World.  Third,  that  as  these  Spirits  were  in  connection  with 
the  Planets  whereon  thej  were  bred,  he  was  sometimes 
favoured  to  see  through  their  eyes  the  scenery  from  which 
they  had  ascended,  even  as  we  have  read,  that  Swedenborg 
himself  sometimes  lent  his  eyes  to  Spirits,  that  they  might 
enjoy  a  peep  into  our  world.* 

Of  the  habitability  of  the  Planets,  Swedenborg  enter- 
tained no  doubt,  considering  that  orbs  so  like  our  own 
must  have  been  created  for  similar  uses,  and  urging  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  reason,  that  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  Grand  Man  of  Heaven  a  far  larger  field  is  requisite 
than  our  speck  of  earth  can  supply — 

*•  The  Angelic  Heaven  is  so  immense  that  it  corresponds 
*'  to  every  particular  in  Man,  exterior  and  interior,  myriads  of 
^  Angels  going  to  the  formation  of  every  member,  organ  and 
^  viscus,  and  to  the  affections  of  each ;  and  it  was  given  me 
*'  to  know,  that  this  Heaven  cannot  by  any  means  exist 
*  except  by  drafts  from  innumerable  Earths.'t 

The  first  world  to  which  we  are  introduced  is — 

Mercury. 

The  people  of  Mercury  correspond  to  the  memory  of 
things  abstracted  from  their  material  conditions. 

^Vhen  they  met  Swedenborg,  they  instantly  explored 
his  memory  in  search  of  all  he  knew.  For  the  cities  and 
lands  he  had  visited  they  cared  nothing,  but  simply  for 
what  was  done  therein,  for  the  laws,  customs  and  characters 
of  the  inhabitants.  What  facts  of  this  description  they 
found  in  him  to  please  them,  they  picked  out  and  classified 
with  amazing  quickness  and  skill.  When  writing  his 
'  Arcana  Caelestiaj  they  told  him,  that  what  he  set  forth  was 
very  superficial  and  common-place.     He  replied,  that  his 
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readers  found  it  bo  subtle  and  elevated,  that  ther^  was  mnch 
which  thej  could  not  comprehend.  They  then  wondered 
how  such  could  ever  become  Angels,  when  they  were  told, 
that  these  dull  ones,  if  they  only  lived  in  fiuih  and  charity, 
entered  a  higher  Heaven  than  theirs. 

Their  thirst  for  information  and  their  feidlity  in  its  acqui- 
sition are  almost  incredible.  They  explqre  everybody  they 
meet  to  discover  what  he  knows.  A  certain  Spirit,  who 
affected  great  elegance  in  his  discourse  encountered  some 
Mercurians,  but  his  eloquence  was  lost  on  them.  They 
merely  listened  to  ascertain  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  which 
they  had  not  known  before;  all  else  they  disregarded  as 
trash. 

In  consequence  of  dieir  immense  knowledge  they  are 
excessively  haughty :  they  imagine  they  know  so  much,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  more.  About  this  pride,  they  were 
reproved :  they  were  told,  that  although  they  might  know  a 
great  deal,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  that  which  they  did 
not  know.  '^  True,"  they  replied ;  ^^  but  we  are  not  haughty; 
"  we  only  glory  in  our  grasp  of  memory."  They  were 
answered,  that  knowledge  is  only  valuable  for  its  use;  to 
which  they  rejoined,  "  Our  delight  is  in  knowledges,  and  to 
"  us  knowledges  are  uses." 

The  Spirits  of  Mercury  never  remain  long  in  one  place, 
but  roam  through  the  Universe  in  companies  in  quest  of 
intelligence.  They  do  not  devise  their  routes,  but  arc 
conducted  as  by  instinct,  under  the  Divine  auspices,  to  wherc- 
ever  they  may  acquire  information  in  orderly  developemcnt 
of  that  which  they  already  possess.  They  thus  experience  a 
constant  growth  in  science,  but  not  in  wisdom.  They  are 
not  distinguished  for  judgement ;  they  draw  no  conclusions 
from  tlieir  learning ;  they  are  simply  satisfied  with  knowing. 

With  the  Spirits  of  our  Earth,  those  of  Mercury  cannot 
abide  on  account  of  their  grossness.  Our  concern  is  for 
external  information;   theirs  for  internal.      They  have    a 
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common  saying,  that  thej  care  nothing  for  a  aheath,  but  for 
that  which  a  sheath  holds. 

On  Mercury  there  is  no  printing-press.  Some  of  its 
Spirits  sent  Swedenborg  a  long  printed  paper  made  up  of 
pieces  awkwardly  stuck  together  and  sneeringly  insinuated, 
that  the  knowledge  of  his  race  was  on  such  paper  and  not 
in  their  minds.  They  were  however  instructed  in  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  they  subsequently  sent  him  a  neatly 
printed  document,  saying,  they  knew  that  on  his  Earth  there 
was  such  paper  and  books  made  out  of  it. 

^  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  face  and  body  the 

*  people  of  Mercury  have.     Instantly  there  appeared  before 

*  my  eyes  the  figure  of  one  of  their  women.  Her  face  was 
*'  beautiful,  but  smaller  than  that  of  a  woman  of  our  Earth : 
'  she  was  more  slender,  but  of  equal  height :  she  wore  a  linen 
^  head  dress,  not  artfully  but  gracefully  disposed.  A  man 
^  was  also  presented.  He  too  was  also  more  slender  than  the 
^  men  of  our  Earth :  he  wore  a  garment  of  deep  blue,  fitted 
'  tightly  to  his  body,  without  folds  or  frills. 

'  There  was  then  shown  me  a  species  of  their  oxen.  They 
'  did  not  differ  much  from  ours,  except  that  they  were 
'  smaller  and  in  some  respects  like  deer.'* 

From  Mercury,  he  was  told,  the  Sun  looks  large — ^larger 
than  from  any  other  Earth.  The  climate  is  temperate.  ^  Heat 
^  does  not  arise  from  the  Sun's  nearness,  but  from  the  depth 
'  and  density  of  a  Planet's  atmosphere,  as  appears  from  the 
^  cold  on  high  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone :  heat  is  also 
^  varied  according  to  the  direct  or  oblique  incidence  of  the 
^  Sun's  rays,  as  is  manifest  from  summer  and  winter  in 
'  every  region.' t 

Venus. 
In  Venus  are  two  kinds  of  men ;  one  mild  and  humane, 
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tfbe  Mker  isntps  m4  flkMsr  WvtiL  Sone  of  the  Spiritt 
ht»m  tke  msM  p^rt  lakL  tfcat  tbej  adbMvfedged  o«r  Ixivd 
/<MM  r;briit  M  ri<>d.  Mi  adiM  tfcat  am  Tcbu  Aer  lud 

Tbe  HfiritB  €4  Venu  ia  the  Graad  Has  eofrapond  to 
lk^  mem^ftj  €4  Aioip  materttl  agfecxn^  widh  die  mcimiij  of 
Mnfp^  hmnMUmlf  to  wUdi  latter  Ae  Spirits  of  Xerciirj 
correnpoDd*  The  Hpirita  of  Mcrany  and  Yemis  are  therefore 
fntfniatel J  related  aa  tword  and  icabbard. 

With  the  nayage  Hpirita,  Hwedenborg  did  not  speak ; 
but  Angels  mtormed  bim,  that  dier  delight  in  rapine,  and 
eapeciallj  in  eating  their  spoiL  Their  delight  in  eating 
was  a^mmanicated  to  him  and  ^  perceived  to  be  exceedingly 
^  great/  They  are  for  the  most  part  giants ;  the  men  of  our 
Kardi  would  scarcely  reach  to  their  middles.  Thej  are 
stapid;  thej  make  no  inqnirj  into  heavenly  things;  all 
their  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  cares  about  land  and  cattle. 
Afler  death  thej  are  dreadfully  infested  with  evils  and 
false  persuasions,  and  such  as  can  be  saved  undergo  severe 
trials — 

^  I  hare  seen  some  after  they  had  passed  through  ex- 
^  treme  suffering  taken  up  into  Heaven,  and  when  they  were 
^  reeisived  there  I  was  made  sensible  of  such  a  tenderness  of 
'Joy  proceeding  from  them,  that  tears  were  drawn  from 
*  mine  eyes/^ 

Mars. 

Tlie  best  Hpirits  which  rise  from  our  solar  system  are 
those  of  Mars.  They  are  of  a  celestial  temper  not  unlike 
that  of  tlie  Mont  Ancient  Church  on  our  own  Earth.  In 
the  (irarid  Man  they  correspond  to  a  principle  mediate 
iNiiween  tlie  Will  and  the  Understanding. 

IMie  people  of  Mars  have  no  formal  governments,  but 

s 
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live  in  societies  of  friends,  as  do  Angels  in  the  Heavens, 
with  whom  some  of  them  have  open  intercourse.  They  are 
very  careful  to  expel  from  their  communities  any  who  begin 
to  think  perversely  and  thereby  incline  to  evil ;  and  such 
exiles  lead  a  most  wretched  life,  solitary  in  dens  and  other 
places.  By  this  timely  severity,  the  perfect  order  and  peace 
of  mutual  love  is  preserved,  and  the  encroachments  averted 
of  the  lusts  for  power  and  property  —  the  lusts  whereby 
Adam  lost  Eden  and  exchanged  the  ties  of  brotherhood  for 
the  rod  of  empire. 

As  was  the  case  in  the  Adamic  Church,  language  in 
Mars  is  almost  tacit,  being  effected  by  what  is  called  ^  in-> 
^  temal  respiration,'  and  supplemented  by  lively  facial  action. 
By  these  means  thought  is  expressed  with  a  friUness  and 
delicacy  altogether  impossible  with  our  noisy  and  cumbrous 
speech.  Affectation  and  deceit  are  unknown;  none  can 
dissimulate,  or  utter  more  or  less  than  he  really  thinks. 

The  people  of  Mars  worship  our  Lord,  saying.  He  is 
God  alone,  and  that  every  good  thing  is  from  Him ;  that 
He  leads  and  directs  them ;  and  that  He  often  appears 
amongst  them.  Of  themselves,  they  say,  they  are  Devils, 
and  that  solely  by  the  Divine  attraction  are  they  held  in 
Heaven  and  withheld  from  Hell. 

An  appearance  of  an  inhabitant  of  Mars  was  presented. 
His  face  was  like  that  of  a  man  of  our  Earth.  He  had  no 
beard,  but  instead  a  blackness  where  the  beard  grows.  The 
upper  part  of  his  face  was  sallow. 

The  food  of  the  people  of  Mars  consists  of  fruit  and  pulse, 
and  chiefly  of  a  round  fruit  which  buds  out  of  the  ground. 
Their  garments  are  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  trees, 
woven  and  stiffened  with  gum.  It  is  said,  they  have  an  art 
of  making  fluid  fires,  wherewith  they  lighten  their  nights. 

Jupiter. 
With    Spirits    from    Jupiter,    Swedenborg    had    more 
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familiar  acquaintance  than  with  any  others.  They 
ported,  that  their  Earth  was  as  densely  peopled  as  it 
could  be,  and  that  it  was  fruitful  exceedingly.  The  in- 
habitants have  no  desires  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  hence  their  numbers.  They  are  distinguished  into 
nations,  tribes,  and  houses ;  all  of  one  kindred  dwell  aparty 
and  intercourse  is  confined  to  relatives.  Among  them  is 
no  covetousness  or  violence.  When  told  of  the  wan| 
murders  and  thefts  on  our  Earth,  the  Spirits  turned  away 
in  horror. 

Swedenborg  could  discern  the  presence  of  the  Spirits  of 
Jupiter  by  the  inexpressible  sweetness  and  gentleness  of 
their  sphere — 

^  The  tranquillity  and  delight  with  which  they  inspired 
^  me  sensibly  filled  my  breast  and  heart ;  at  the  same  time 
^  there  was  a  removal  of  cupidities  and  anxieties  about  thie 
^  future,  which  cause  disquiet  and  excitement.'* 

^  It  was  shown  me  what  kind  of  faces  the  inhabitants  of 
^  Jupiter  have ;  not  that  I  saw  the  inhabitants  ikemsdvea^  but 
^  Spirits  with  faces  similar  to  those  they  had  when  they  dwelt 
*  on  Jupiter.  Two  faces  were  presented.  They  were  like 
^  the  faces  of  the  Men  of  our  own  Earth,  fair  and  beautiful ; 
'  Binccrity  and  modesty  shone  forth  from  them.'t 

Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  face  in  Jupiter ;  it  is 
washed  frequently  and  is  kept  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
face,  they  say,  is  of  the  first  importance,  for  it  is  the  mirror 
of  the  mind ;  and  with  them  it  is  the  chief  instrument  of 
conversation.  By  their  eyes  and  lips  they  communicate 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  devoid  of  deceit,  they  allow 
every  fibre  to  have  free  play.  Vocal  discourse  is  also  used 
in  Jupiter,  but  it  is  not  so  loud  as  with  us. 

Thus  conversed  the  people  of  the  Adamic  or  Golden 
Ago   in   this   world.     Every  one  may   perceive  that   the 
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earliest  people  could  not  have  many  words,  for  language 
is  a  slow  growth  of  time.  Besides  discourse  by  the  coun- 
tenance far  excels  talk,  even  as  seeing  docs  hearing  and  a 
landscape  its  description. 

There  are  large  horses  which  roam  wild  in  Jupiter. 
The  inhabitants  are  afraid  of  them,  but  they  do  no  harm. 

Through  Swedenborg's  eyes,  some  Spirits  of  Jupiter 
were  permitted  to  see  faces  on  our  Earth.  They  pro- 
nounced them  not  handsome,  and  any  comeliness  they  had, 
skin  deep  and  not  reaching  the  fibres  which  display  pro- 
found emotion.  They  were  surprised  to  see  faces  studded 
with  pimples  and  deformed,  saying,  that  such  were  unknown 
amongst  them.  Nevertheless  some  countenances,  which 
were  smiling  and  peaceful  and  slightly  full  about  the  lips, 
gave  them  satisfaction. 

In  Jupiter  they  do  not  walk  erect  as  we  do,  nor  creep  on 
fours,  but  as  they  move  along  assist  themselves  with  their 
hands,  and  alternately  half  elevate  themselves  on  their  feet, 
and  at  every  third  step  turn  the  face  sideways  and  back- 
wards, bending  the  body  a  little  suddenly  :  a  motion  almost 
like  that  seen  in  some  swimmers,  who  as  they  help  themselves 
with  their  hands,  turn  their  heads  round. 

It  is  thought  indecent  by  them  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
way  than  with  the  face  in  front.  In  walking  they  keep  the 
face  elevated;  to  look  downwards  they  consider  vile  and 
abject;  the  humblest  amongst  them  moves  about  with  an 
upward  gaze ;  and  any  who  acquire  a  contrary  habit,  are 
expelled  from  society. 

They  delight  in  long  meals,  not  for  the  sake  of  eating, 
but  for  conversation.  They  do  not  dress  their  food  to 
please  the  palate,  but  simply  to  make  it  wholesome,  finding 
in  the  end,  that  what  is  wholesome  is  savoury.  They  sit 
cross-legged  at  table  on  fig  leaves  spread  on  the  ground; 
and  are  always  cautious  to  keep  their  faces  in  front,  and 
not  to  be  seen  from  behind. 
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awm^ifc  ^l'  i^a^  Sbu^an.  ton  imlr  zi.  T^tt  uaurriwDSL  IKlxk 
tiitr  ri^^cnifr  i<f  ucr  ZjmsL.  laiitw:  uf  Jioiiaer  art  sec  -vilEz^  i^ 
mtvj^sacjr.  HUTxiig^  T^t^rr  art  ccxmimr-  crmck  «t  -mwAj;^   jq^ 

lutK'/v  xKntlnn^,  Swcie  ??|iijit#  «f  <^iir  Earch  bottiKid  c<f  ^mv 
iMMv/xorr*  of  tiMsr    sci^iumitjaMir  wh3b   Laiis.   Gr««]c.   aad 

U:*U  that  tLere  va*  do  Wud<m  in  aoj  qiiandrr  of  ^ucli 
•UiC  Tk«  Kpirita  from  JnpiUr  koweTcr  went  Airdier  and 
4^mUiittni^  jmcfa  Science  as  ckwds  over  true  Intelligence : 
mid  in  ijo  <ar  tbcr  were  in  error:  bat  they  were  shewn, 
thill  whilift  verifsd  knowledge  is  indeed  worthlesft.  Wisdom 
Ai^ivi'H    from   Sci^^ice    means   and  material   for   use    and 

TUt:  Auffi^n  from  Japiter  correspond  in  the  Grand 
Muri  Uf  Ima^tiatire  Thoaght,  whilst  the  Angels  from  our 
f^rth  riiu;  no  higher  thiui  functions  in  the  external  parts 
iff  hfn  JJody :   hence  it  i»  easy  to  see  how  Spirits  from 
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the  two  Worlds  can  have  little  satisfaction  in  each  other^s 
company. 

The  houses  in  Jupiter  are  low  and  of  wood,  coated  with 
bark  of  a  pale  blue  colour :  the  walls  and  ceilings  are 
decorated  with  little  stars.  They  are  fond  of  picturing  the 
sky  on  the  insides  of  their  houses,  believing  the  stars  to  bo 
the  abodes  of  the  Angels.  They  have  also  tents  decorated 
in  the  same  manner :  to  them  they  retire  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  and  in  them  take  their  meals.  In  the  construction  of 
their  dwellings  and  in  their  domestic  economy,  they  are 
scrupulously  nice. 

They  worship  the  Lord,  calling  Him  the  Only  Lord. 
The  Spirits  were  asked  whether  they  knew  that  the  Lord  is 
a  Man.  They  answered,  that  they  all  know  He  is  a  Man, 
because  in  Jupiter  He  has  been  seen  by  many  as  a  Man : 
that  He  instructs  them,  preserves  them,  and  is  eternal  life  to 
those  who  serve  Him  in  being  good.  They  said  further,  that 
He  reveals  what  they  ought  to  believe  and  how  they  ought 
to  live,  and  what  is  thus  revealed  is  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation ;  but  they  fancy  that  this  revela- 
tion is  innate — is  written  in  their  minds,  for  whenever  they 
hear  these  revealed  truths,  they  instantly  recognize  and 
acknowledge  them. 

They  do  not  know  that  the  Lord  was  bom  on  our  Earth : 
they  said  it  was  no  concern  of  theirs ;  it  was  enough  to 
know,  that  He  is  Man  and  Lord  of  the  Universe.  When 
told,  that  on  our  Earth  He  is  named  Christ  Jesus,  and 
that  Christ  signifies  Anointed  or  King,  and  Jesus,  Saviour, 
they  replied,  that  they  do  not  worship  the  Lord  as  King, 
for  King  suggests  an  idea  of  outer  force,  but  as  Saviour. 

They  set  no  times  apart  as  holidays,  but  every  morning 
at  sunrise,  and  every  evening  at  sunset,  worship  the  Lord 
and  sings  psalms  in  their  tents. 

They  are  very  cautious,  that  no  one  should  fall  into 
erroneous  religious  opinions.     Those  who  do  err  are  first 
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admoniBbed^  tben   tiireatened;    mnd,    if  tber   persist^ 
Boffocated  Lt  duLStising  Spirits.     Thus  the  worship  of  the 
Lord  IB  preaerred  in  puritr  in  Jnpiter. 

XeTertheless  there  are  som#  who  live  in  error  and 
wickedness.  These  set  up  as  saints  and  mediators  betweea 
the  Lord  and  their  fellows — a  repetition  of  oor  Papal  ajrstem 
— and  adore  the  son,  calling  it  the  Lord's  fMie.  The  good 
inhalntants  hold  them  in  aversion  and  have  no  interoonrae 
with  them. 

The  average  duration  of  hmnan  life  in  Jupiter  is  thirt j 
of  our  years.  It  is  of  the  Lord's  Providence  that  life 
diould  be  so  brief^  for  otherwise  the  people  would  grow 
more  numerous  than  the  earth  could  support.  The  people 
arrive  earlv  at  maturity  and  marry  young  ;  and  their  prime 
delight  is  found  in  their  conjugal  and  parental  relationships. 
Death  has  for  them  no  terror,  inasmuch  as  continued  exist* 
ence  in  Heaven  is  their  most  familiar  prospect  They  do 
not  die  of  disease,  but  tranquilly  as  in  sleep.  Of  the  approach 
of  death,  they  have  fair  warning  in  the  appearance  of  a  bald 
head.  At  the  nght  of  this  vision,  they  know  their  decease  is 
certain  within  a  year,  and  at  once  prepare  for  the  diangc. 

^  I  was  allowed  to  see  how  the  Spirits  of  Jupiter,  when 
^  ready,  are  taken  up  into  Heaven  and  become  Angels.  On 
^  such  occasions,  there  appear  chariots  and  bright  horses  as  of 
^  fire,  by  which  they  are  carried  away  like  Elijah.  In  Heaven, 
^  they  appear  clothed  in  shining  raiment  of  blue,  spotted 
*with  little  stars  of  gold.'* 

Saturn. 

llie  Spirits  of  Saturn  are  upright  and  modest,  and 
inasmuch  as  they  esteem  themselves  little,  they  appear  little. 
In  the  Grand  Man,  they  correspond  to  a  middle  sense  between 
the  Spiritual  and  Natural  Man. 
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In  worship,  the  people  of  Saturn  are  profoundly  humble, 
feeling  themselves  as  nothing.  They  acknowledge  our  Lord 
as  the  only  God ;  and  sometimes  He  appears  to  them  in  an 
Angelic  Form.  WTien  they  come  to  a  certain  age,  they  begin 
to  converse  with  Spirits,  who  instruct  them  concerning  the 
Lord,  how  He  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  how  they  ought 
to  live. 

They  dwell  in  families,  every  family  by  itself;  each 
family  consisting  of  a  man  and  wife  and  children.  When 
the  children  marry  they  leave  their  parents'  house  and  think 
no  more  about  it :  wherefore  the  Spirits  of  Saturn  appear 
two  and  two. 

They  bestow  very  little  thought  on  food  and  raiment : 
they  subsist  on  the  fruit  and  pulse  their  earth  yields,  and 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold  with  a  coarse  skin  or  coat. 
Knowing  that  their  real  life  commences  at  death,  they  caro 
nothing  for  their  bodies,  except  so  far  as  they  subserve  the 
ends  of  eternal  existence.  Hence  they  do  not  bury  their 
dead,  but  cast  them  forth  and  cover  them  with  branches  of 
forest  trees. 

Being  questioned  about  the  great  belt  which  encircles 
their  Earth,  they  said,  it  does  not  appear  to  them  as  a  belt, 
but  as  something  whitish  like  snow  strewed  in  the  sky. 
Some  call  their  nocturnal  light,  which  is  great,  the  Lord, 
but  these  are  not  tolerated.  The  nocturnal  light  is  from  the 
belt  and  the  moons. 

The  Moon. 

The  Spirits  from  the  Moon  are  dwarfs  like  children  of 
seven  years  old,  but  more  robust.  Their  faces  are  not 
unhandsome,  but  longer  than  ordinary,  lliey  do  not 
speak  from  the  lungs,  but  from  air  in  the  abdomen,  and 
with  a  noise  like  thunder.  This  peculiarity  results  from 
the  nature  of  the  Moon's  atmosphere. 

*  i   was  informed,  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Moon  in  the 
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^  Grand  Man  have  relation  to  the  ensiform  cartilage  or 
^  xiphaidesy  to  which  the  ribs  in  front  are  attached,  and  from 
^  which  descends  the  fascia  cdba^  which  is  the  fulcrum  of  the 
^  abdominal  muscles.'* 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Moon,  by  reason  of 
the  absence  of  air  and  water,  is  uninhabited — at  any  rate  on 
the  hemisphere  which  is  subject  to  our  gaze.  Swedenborg 
meets  the  aerial  objection,  but  has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
aqueous ;  and  in  this  very  summary  manner  would  settle 
all  scepticism — 

'  It  is  well  known  to  Spirits  and  Angels,  that  there  are 
^  inhabitants  in  the  Moon,  and  in  the  Moons  which  revolve 
^  about  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Even  those  who  have  not  seen 
^  and  conversed  with  any  Lunar  Spirits,  entertain  no  doubt 
^  that  the  Moons  are  inhabited,  for  they  too  are  Earths,  and 
^  where  there  is  an  Earth,  there  is  Man — ^Man  being  the 
'  end  for  which  every  Earth  exists,  and  without  an  end 
'  nothing  was  made  by  the  Great  Creator.  Every  one  who 
^  thinks  from  reason,  in  any  degree  enlightened,  must  see, 
'  that  the  Human  llace,  from  which  the  Heavens  exist,  is 
'  the  final  cause  of  Creation.' f 

In  the  main,  this  argument  may  be  sound,  but  since  we 
have  immense  deserts  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  vast  un- 
peopled paradises  in  South  America,  Why  should  it 
surprise  us  if  there  be  here  and  there  a  vacant  Moon  or 
Planet  in  the  Universe  ?  Our  own  Earth  existed  for 
myriads  of  ages  in  preparation  for  Man;  Why  not  then 
other  Earths  ? 

In  noticing  the  ^  De  Cultu  et  Amove  Deij^  published  in 
1745,  occasion  was  taken  to  repudiate  the  foolish  story,  that 
Swedenborg  had,  long  before  Herschel,  announced  the 
existence  of  a  seventh  Planet ;  and  if  proof  were  wanting 
that  he  was  as  ignorant  as  his  contemporaries  of  Uranus 
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and  Neptune  and  the  scores  pf  little  Earths  which  revolve 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  it   would  be  supplied  in  the 
present  treatise  wherein  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  of 
any  world  outside  Saturn.      Probably  some  will   convert 
this  ignorance  into  a  weapon  of  offence  against  Swedenborg, 
saying,  How  can  we  trust  him  where  we  cannot  test  him, 
when  we  find   him   ignorant  where  we  might  test   him? 
when    it   would   have    been    so    easy    to   have   given    us 
incontrovertible   evidence   of  his   powers   by   anticipating 
Herschcl,  Adams  and  Lcverrier  ?     It  is  neither  my  inclina- 
tion nor  vocation  to  parry  such  thrusts,  but  1  would  simply 
observe,  that   his    ignorance   on    this   and   similar    scores 
might  be  inferred  from  the  conditions   of  his   seership  as 
stated  by  himself.     When  pressed  by  the  Queen  of  Sweden 
as  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  could   converse  in   the 
Spiritual  World,  he  answered,  that  he  could  discover  only 
those   of  whom   he  could  farm  same    idea^   whether   from 
personal  acquaintance  on  Earth  or  from  history  or  repute.* 
The  same  must  have  been  true  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Planets. 
He  could  only  search  for  what  he  knew  existed.    Some  clue 
of  fact,  however  slight,  was  requisite  to  establish  rapport^ 
even   as  a  mesmerized   clairvoyant   demands   a  letter   or 
a  lock  of  hair  as  a  starting  point  of  exploration.     Inasmuch 
as   Swedenborg    knew   nothing    naturally    of    Uranus  or 
Neptune,    How    could    he    ask    for    their    Spirits    in    the 
Spiritual  World?      He   might   indeed   have   struck   upon 
them  by  reason  of  some  chance  affinity,  but  even  in  that 
case  it  would  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them 
to  have  indicated  to  his  apprehension  their  place  in  Creation. 
No  quest  indeed  can  be  more  hopeless,  than  for  physical 
information  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 


*  Tlio  convenuitioii  is  rcUtvd  hv  Goooral  Tuxcu. 
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lack  S3t  17aS*.  Effk  BcbokCb  iMjpjiiinaii  t*  S 
biiff^.tkK  HdS  H^ht  Wiiiie  Siai;  t*  wibiA  he  mplii  J^ -h 

iMBCBt  tM  W£fc§  4^  tilt  ItaoQMiL  Hie  nearer  ikr 
the  iaer  are  sbe  E^aa^msi^  la  tW  Saa  itself 
Sanmes*  u  pr^fiobS  j  iscJu  ckat  tkeir  parade*  are 
ier^M  id  ocA^M^^dMi  aad  pat  ^  tke  aaaie  id  Hatter. 
It  wimAA  tkerdT^re  «e<sa  likelv.  tkas  the  San — i 
sphere — ^v^Mild  be  the  finest  Bein^ — a  GioJ.  aa 
a  something,  which,  a*  it  is  aot  aiateriaL  aiast  be  ^K»t 
enujieBt.  For  these  reaaons  I  iadine  to  betiere^  that  God 
has  Hi§  seat  in  the  Son.  a*  the  Bible  savs.'* 

Of  the  Son  in  the  present  treatise  he  tells  nodiing«  not 
eren  vhether  it  is  inhabited,  bot  probably  he  deemed  the 
infiormation  soperflooos^  unless  indeed  ve  might  coneeiTe 
of  a  race  of  men  with  the  constitutions  of  salamanders.  In 
otber  writini^s  he  frequently  asserts,  *  that  the  Sun  is  pure 
^  fire/t  but  without  explaining  what  he  means  bj  pure  fire, 
except  in  one  place  where  he  states.  *  the  Sun  consists  of 
^  created  i^ub^tances  whose  activity  produces  fire.*!  ^  these 
assertions  there  is  slight,  if  any.  advance  on  the  speculation 
of  1719  save  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  Sun's  radiance,  in 
coinifjon  with  the  Stars^  is  fed  by  perpetual  influx  firom  the 
Spiritual  Sun — the  Sun  of  the  Heavens,  the  effluence  and 
the  glory  of  the  Infinite  Majesty. 

Having  disposed  of  our  Solar  System,  he  brings  us  to  a 
chapter,  the  most  important  in  his  book,  headed — 

*  From  Letter  citad  in  tlie  present  Tolnme,  pp.  61,  62. 

t  See  for  inftsnces  '  Vera  CkrMama  Bdigio;  Nos.  35  and  41 ;  *  De  Dirino 
'  Amore  H  de  Dwima  SapienHa,'  Ko9.  89  and  157 ;  and  *  Z>e  Antort  Qm- 
jMgkOl;  Kee.  182  and  532. 

I  '  Vtra  CkruUana  Heliffh,'  No.  172. 
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*  The  Reasons  why  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  be  horn  on  our 
*  Earth  J  and  not  on  another, 

*  There  are  several  reasons,  concerning  which  I  have 
had  information  from  Heaven,  why  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
be  born  and  assume  Humanity  on  our  Earth  and  not  on 
another.  The  chief  reason  was  on  account  of  the  Word, 
that  it  might  be  written  on  our  Earth ;  and  when  written 
be  published  afterwards  throughout  the  whole  Earth  ;  and 
when  once  published  be  preserved  to  all  posterity;  and 
that  thus  it  might  be  made  manifest,  that  God  was  made 
Man,  even  to  all  in  the  other  life. 

I. — '  On  Account  of  the  Word. — The  Word  is  Divine 
Truth  itself,  which  teaches  that  there  is  a  God,  a  Heaven 
and  a  Hell,  a  life  after  death,  and  how  a  Man  ought  to 
believe  and  live,  so  that  he  may  obtain  Heaven  and  eternal 
felicity.  Without  revelation,  so  without  the  Word,  all 
this  would  be  entirelv  unknown  on  our  Earth. 

11. — '  That  the  Word  might  be  written  on  our  Earth. — The 
art  of  writing  has  existed  here  from  the  earliest  times, 
first  on  the  bark  of  trees,  next  on  skins,  afterwards  on 
paper,  and  lastly  by  printing.  This  was  provided  by  the 
Lord  for  the  sake  of  the  Word. 

in. — '  2' hat  the  Word  might  afterwards  be  published 
throughout  the  whole  Earth.  —  Here,  there  is  commerce 
among  all  nations  by  land  and  water,  and  the  Word  once 
written  amongst  us  may  be  conveyed  and  taught  every- 
where. 

IV. — '  That  the  Word  once  written  might  be  preserved  to 
all  j^osteritgj  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years. — That  it 
has  been  so  preserved  is  well  known. 

V. — '  That  thus  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  God  had 
become  Man. —  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  end  that  the 
Word  was  revealed,  since  no  one  can  believe  in  a  God 
'  and  love  a  God,  whom  he  cannot  comprehend  under  some 
'  appearance :  wherefore  they  who  resolve  God  into  an  in» 
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visible  and  incomprehensible  principle  sink  their  thought 
into  Nature  and  believe  in  no  God.  Hence  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  be  born  on  this  Earth,  and  to  make  the  fact 
manifest  by  the  Word,  that  it  might  not  only  be  known 
on  this  globe,  but  to  Spirits  and  Angels  from  other 
Earths. 

'  In  every  other  Earth  in  the  Universe,  Divine  Truth 
is  communicated  orally  by  Spirits  and  Angels,  and  in- 
asmuch as  in  most  Earths  the  inhabitants  live  isolated 
in  families,  the  Truth  thus  revealed  is  but  slightly  diffused, 
and,  unless  constantly  renewed,  is  either  perverted  or 
perishes.  With  us,  it  is  quite  otherwise ;  the  Word  in 
its  integrity  is  secure  for  ever. 

'  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Lord  receives  all  from 
whatever  Earth,  who  acknowledge  and  worship  Grod  under 
a  Human  Form — God  under  a  Human  Form  being  the 
Lord :  and  as  the  Lord  appears  to  the  people  of  the 
several  Earths  as  an  Angel,  when  they  learn  in  the 
Spiritual  World  from  the  Spirits  of  our  Earth,  that  God 
is  actually  Man,  they  receive  that  Word  with  joy. 

'  To  these  reasons  may  be  added,  that  in  the  Grand 
ilan,  the  people  of  our  Earth  correspond  to  the  uttermost 
senses.  Hence  the  Divine  Truth  in  the  Letter  of  our 
Scriptures  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  expressions,  and  the 
Lord  by  His  incarnation  in  Mary,  from  the  First  became 

likewise  the  Last This  however  is  an  argument, 

which  will  be  intelligible  to  a  very  few/* 

In  looking  over  these  reasons,  it  is  to  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  that  in  Swedenborg's  eye,  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  Universe  of  Earths  are  one  people — one  Grand 
Man  ;  that  he  held,  that  the  relations  of  the  people  of  any 
one  Earth  to  the  peoples  of  all  other  Earths  are  as  intimate 
as  IS  any  part  of  a  man's  body  to  the  other  parts.     The 
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solidarity  of  Universal  Humanity  is  constantly  assumed  by 
Swedenborg,  and  his  reader  need  never  expect  to  under- 
stand him  until  he  concedes  that  premiss. 

In  this  view  of  Universal  Humanity,  our  fimction  is 
defined  as  that  of  the  skin.  In  us,  the  forces  of  spiritual 
life  reach  their  circumference  and  find  fixity  and  fulcrum. 
The  Divine  Wisdom,  which  in  more  interior  regions  is  in 
constant  flux  and  renewal,  is  with  us  set  fast  in  the  story  of 
Israel  and  Jesus  Christ ;  and  moreover,  what  is  thus  done 
for  us  and  with  us,  is  done  for  the  Universe,  since  all  worlds 
are  included  in  us  as  is  the  whole  body  in  the  skin.  We 
are  mean,  but  in  our  very  meanness  is  our  importance. 

In  conclusion,  Swedenborg  treats  us  to  a  description  of 
Five  Earths  beyond  our  Solar  System  in  the  Starry 
Heavens. 

The  Fibst  Earth. 

The  people  worship  an  Angel  who  appears  to  them  for 
the  Lord.  They  said  they  knew,  that  the  Most  High  God 
is  the  Sun  of  Heaven,  but  that  He  is  too  great  for  them  to 
adore  Him,  and  that  He  appears  to  their  Angel  but  not  to 
them. 

'  The  Angel   they  worship  is  an  Angelic  Society,  to 

*  which  it  is  granted  by  the  Lord  to  preside  over  them,  and 

*  to  instruct  them  in  what  is  just  and  right.  Their  light  is 
'  fiery  and  yellow  like  that  from  a  torch  flame — a  conse- 

*  quence  of  their  not  adoring  the  Lord  immediately 

'  In  other  respects  they  are  modest,  rather  simple,  but  still 
'  right  thinking.'* 

In  some  degree  their  Earth  was  seen,  and  there  appeared 
green  fields  and  trees  in  foliage,  also  fleecy  sheep.  Some  of 
the  lower  orders  came  into  view,  who  were  clothed  very  like 
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the  peasantry  of  Europe :  likewise  a  man  and  his  wife,  she 
tall  and  graceful,  he  with  a  stately  carriage  and  a  look  of 
haughtiness.  The  Angels  said,  that  such  were  the  manners 
on  that  Earth,  and  that  whilst  the  women  were  humble  they 
loved  the  men,  who  in  spite  of  their  lofty  bearing,  were  well 
disposed. 

^  I  was  informed,  that  the  People  and  Spirits  of  that 
^  Earth  have  relation  to  something  in  the  Spleen  of  the 
^  Grand  Man ;  in  which  information  I  was  confirmed  by  an 
*  influx  into  the  Spleen  whilst  they  conversed  with  me.'* 

With  the  Spirits  of  that  Earth,  he  compared  notes  as  to 
the  differences  between  us  and  them,  *  and  especially  con- 
cerning the  Sciences  cultivated  exclusively  on  our  Earth, 
such  as  Astronomy,  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Physics,  Che- 
mistry, Medicine,  Optics,  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
Arts  unknown  elsewhere,  as  Ship-Building  and  Metal- 
lurgy, and  Writing  and  Printing  whereby  we  communicate 
with  one  another  at  a  distance,  preserve  thought  for 
thousands  of  years,  and  hold  the  revelation  of  the  Word  in 

permanence.' t 
Lastly,  he  was  permitted  to  see  the  Hell  of  that  Earth, 

and  very  terrible  was  the  appearance  of  the  Devils  therein, 

a 

insomuch  that  I  dare  not  describe  their  hideous  faces. 
There  were  also  seen  female  magicians,  who  practise  dire- 
ful arts :  they  appeared  clad  in  green,  and  struck  me  with 
horror.'t 

A  Second  Earth. 

The  Angels  of  this  Earth  have  relation  to  vision  in  the 
Grand  Man  and  are  remarkably  keen-sighted. 

'  In  conversing  with  them,  I  compared  them  to  eagles, 
^  which  fligh  high  and  scan  all  below  ;  but  they  were  offended 
^  with  the  comparison,  fancying  that  I  likened  them  to  eagles 
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*  for  rapacity,  and  that  I  thought  them  wicked.     I  replied 

*  however,  that  I  compared  them  to  eagles,  not  as  to  rapacity, 

*  but  as  to  sharp-sightedness.'  • 

Being  questioned  as  to  the  God  they  worshipped,  they 
answered,  that  they  worshipped  a  God  visible  and  invisible 
— a  God  under  a  Human  Form  and  a  God  without  Form. 
He  told  them,  that  we  too  on  this  Earth  worshipped  a  God 
visible  and  invisible,  the  invisible  God  being  the  Father,  and 
the  visible  the  Lord,  and  that  both  are  One  as  the  Lord 
Himself  taught,  saying,  that  whilst  no  man  had  seen  the 
Father,  he  who  saw  Him  saw  the  Father. 

Some  Spirits  from  this  second  Earth  were  seen  wor- 
shipping an  idol  of  stone  like  a  man,  but  not  handsome. 
Swedenborg  said  to  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  worship 
what  was  dead  but  what  was  alive.  They  said  in  return, 
that  they  knew  God  lived  and  not  the  stone,  but  when  they 
looked  at  the  statue  they  were  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
minds  on  the  invisible  Deity.  He  rejoined,  that  the  invisible 
God  is  only  rightly  approached  through  the  Lord,  who  is 
God  visible  in  thought  under  a  Human  Form,  and  that  thus, 
and  thus  only,  can  Man  be  truly  conjoined  to  his  Maker. 

Some  good  Spirits  from  the  same  Earth  were  questioned 
as  to  whether  in  their  world  they  were  governed  by  kings. 
They  answered,  that  they  did  not  know  what  kingly  rule 
was ;  that  they  live  under  themselves  in  nations,  families  and 
houses.  It  was  then  asked,  whether  they  abode  in  security ; 
to  which  they  replied,  tliat  they  did,  for  no  one  envied 
another  or  sought  to  invade  his  rights.  These  queries 
excited  indignation,  as  arguing  suspicion ;  and  turning  on 
Swedenborg,  they  exclaimed,  "  What  need  we  more  than 
^^  food  and  raiment  ?  and  with  these,  why  should  we  not  rest 
"  content !" 

Being  further  examined  as  to  their  Earth,  they  said  it 
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had  green  fields,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  lakes  abounding 
in  fish ;  blue  birds  tipped  with  gold ;  animals  great  and 
small,  and  one  of  them  like  our  camel.  They  do  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  their  animals,  but  fish,  fruit  and  pulse :  nor  do  they 
live  in  houses,  but  in  groves,  forming  a  roof  against  sun  and 
rain  by  twisting  the  boughs. 

Their  faces  were  not  unlike  those  on  our  Earth,  except 
that  the  eyes  and  nose  were  small.  This  appeared  to 
Swedenborg  a  deformity,  but  they  said,  that  they  considered 
a  small  nose  and  eyes  to  be  marks  of  beauty. 

^  A  female  was  seen  in  a  dress  dotted  with  roses  of  various 

*  colours.  I  asked  whence  they  derived  their  materials  for 
'  clothing.  They  answered,  that  they  gather  from  certain 
^  plants  a  fibre  which  they  spin  into  thread,  and  that  they 
^  then  lay  the  threads  in  double  and  triple  rows  and  fix  them 

*  with  a  glutinous  liquor.     Afterwards  they  dye  the  cloth 

*  with  the  juices  of  herbs.     It  was  shewn  me  how  they  make 

*  the  thread.  The  women  sit  on  the  ground,  and  twist  it 
'  with  their  toes,  and  when  twisted,  draw  it  towards  them, 
'  and  work  it  with  the  hand.'* 

They  said,  that  on  their  Earth  every  husband  had  but 
one  wife ;  nevertheless  there  were  harlots  among  them,  but 
that  all  such  were  at  death  cast  into  Hell  as  magicians.  The 
number  of  children  in  a  family  is  from  ten  to  fifteen. 

A  TniRD  Earth. 

The  Spirits  of  this  Earth  were  very  different  from  the 
Spirits  of  ours,  and  approach  to  them  was  therefore  very 
difficult.  When  Swedenborg  asked  them  if  they  would  take 
a  look  at  our  world  through  his  eyes,  they  declined  the 
pleasure,  saying  first,  that  they  could  not,  and  then,  that  they 
would  not.  In  the  end,  he  persuaded  them  to  witness  a 
representation  of  some  of  the  finest  palaces  of  Europe ;  but 
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thcj  made  light  of  them,  asserting,  that  on  their  Earth  they 
had  far  more  magnificent  stnictureB  in  living  wood  ;  in  proof 
whereof  they  represented  their  sacred  temples,  which  the 
Spirits  with  Swedenborg  confessed  the  most  wonderful  they 
had  ever  seen. 

These  temples  are  constructed  of  growing  trees,  of  great 
girth  and  height,  planted  in  rows.  By  exquisite  art  in 
twisting  and  pruning,  a  floor  is  made  of  the  lower  branches, 
galleries  of  the  higher  branches,  and  an  archeil  roof  of  the 
topmost.  Light  is  admitted  into  the  vast  interiors  through 
windows  of  crvstal. 

The  inhabitants  live  isolated  in  households,  but  assemble 
in  public  worship.  On  these  occasions  they  experience 
internal  joy,  excited  by  the  glory  of  the  temple  and  the 
worship.  God,  they  adore  under  a  Human  Form,  conse- 
quently our  Lord.'*  They  are  likewise  instructed  by  inter- 
course with  Spirits  and  Angels. 

They  dwell  in  low,  oblong  cottages  set  in  plains ;  high 
places  they  consecrate  to  the  Lord  alone.  Beds  are  ranged 
like  shelves  round  the  walls.  Opposite  the  door  is  an  alcove 
in  which  stands  a  table,  and  behind  the  table  is  a  fire-place 
wherein  luminous  wood  is  deposited,  which  lights  up  the 
house  as  with  burning  charcoal. 

They  were  asked,  what  was  done  to  the  Wicked  on  their 
Earth.  They  replied,  that  a  wicked  person  is  not  suffered 
to  exist.  Whoever  yields  to  evil,  is  reproved  by  a  cert^n 
Spirit,  and  threatened  with  death  if  he  persist :  if  then  he 
does  persist,  he  is  taken  off  in  a  swoon.  Thus  their  Earth 
is  preserved  from  pollution. 

A  Fourth  Eartii. 

This  Earth  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  Universe,  being 
scarcely  250  miles  in  circumference.     Its  year  consists  of 
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200  days,  and  its  davs  of  15  hoars.     Its  San  is  only  aboat  a 
qaarter  of  the  size  of  oars. 

The  houses  of  the  people  are  long  and  low,  with  a 
window  for  everT  room ;  the  roofs  are  arched,  and  there  is 
a  door  in  each  gable.  It  was  said,  thev  are  bailt  of  earth 
and  covered  with  turf,  and  that  the  windows  are  closed  with 
a  texture  of  transparent  glass.  Men,  women  and  children 
were  seen.  The  faces  of  the  women  are  full  and  handsome: 
thev  appeared  as  shepherdesses,  and  their  flocks  moved 
wherever  they  pointed  with  their  crooks.  The  sheep  were 
large,  and  had  broad  and  woolly  tails.  Fields  of  com  ripe 
for  harvest  and  of  grass  with  flowers,  trees  laden  with  fruit, 
like  pomegranates,  and  shrubs  with  berries  from  which  is 
made  wine,  were  also  seen. 

Them  likewise,  Swedenborg  found  confessing  God 
visible  under  a  Human  Form,  and  that  at  times  He  appears 
to  them  as  a  Man ;  and  in  general  reports  them  as  confirming 
his  own  opinions  on  the  Trinity,  and  complaining  of  the  con- 
fusion induced  in  their  minds  by  Spirits  from  our  Earth, 
who  held  the  common  notions  about  a  tri-personal  Deity. 

With  Angels,  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Earth  hold  such 
easy  and  open  relations,  that  they  converse  with  them  as 
man  with  man  and  only  discover  they  are  Spirits  by  their 
sudden  disappearance  from  the  field  of  vision — 

^  I  told  them,  that  such  was  also  the  case  on  our  Earth 
^  in  Ancient  Times,  as  when  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham, 
^  Sarah,  Lot,  the  people  of  Sodom,  Manoah  and  his  wife, 
'  Joshua,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  the  Prophets ;  and  that  the 
^  Lord  appeared  in  like  manner,  so  that  they  who  saw  Him 
^  knew  no  otherwise,  than  that  He  was  an  ordinary  man  until 
^  He  revealed  Himself;  but  at  this  day  such  appearances  are 
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A  FiFBH  Earth. 

When  he  drew  near  the  Spirits  of  this  Earth,  he  found 
himself  regarded  with  suspicion.  They  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  visits  of  some  Monks,  from  the  World  of  Spirits 
about  our  Earth,  bent  on  the  conversion  of  Gentiles,  and 
who  had  annoyed  them  with  nonsense  about  having  faith  in 
what  they  chose  to  tell  them.  They  had  answered  these 
missionaries,  that  they  did  not  know  what  ^  having  faith 
'  meant,'  since  whatever  they  saw  to  be  true,  they  believed 
without  effort :  and  whatever  they  did  not  so  see,  was  incre- 
dible by  any  effort.  Swcdenborg  assured  them,  that  they 
had  done  wisely  in  shunning  their  visitors, '  because  their 
'  intention  was,  not  to  teach,  but  to  secure  gain  and 
'  dominion ;  that  they  study  by  various  arts  to  captivate 
^  men's  minds,  and  then  to  hold  them  soul  and  body  in 

*  slavery. 

^  There  are  Spirits  from  our  Earth,  who  rove  about  like 
^  these  l^Ionks  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  travelling 
*'  acquired  in  the  world :  in  other  Earths  there  is  no  such 
^  custom  of  travelling  as  on  ours/  * 

The  first  Spirits  of  this  Earth  whom  Swedenborg  encoun- 
tered were  from  its  northern  part,  but  he  was  afterwards 
led  to  some  from  its  western  part — 

^  These  also,  being  desirous  to  know  who  and  what  I  was, 
^  immediately  said,  there  was  nothing  in  me  but  Evil,  think- 
*'  ing  thereby  to  deter  me  from  approaching  nearer.  I  was 
*'  enabled  to  perceive,  that  this  was  their  manner  of  accosting 
^  all  who  come  to  them  ;  and  it  was  given  me  to  reply,  that 
^  I  well  knew  it  to  be  so,  and  that  in  them  likewise  there 

*  was  nothing  but  Evil,  by  reason  that  every  one  is  bom 

*  into  Evil,  and  therefore,  that  whatever  proceeds  from  the 
'  Selfhood  of  Man,  Spirit,  or  Angel  is  nothing  but  Evil,  in- 
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'  asmuch  as  all  Good  in  every  one  is  from  the  Lord.  Hence 
^  they  digcemed  that  I  was  in"  the  Truth,  and  felt  free  to 
^  converse  with  me/  * — ^whereupon  a  theological  discussion 
ensued  in  which  Swedenborg  found  them  in  full  accord  with 
himself. 

On  that  Earth,  there  is  national  worship  every  thirtieth 
day,  whereat  preachers  discourse  from  pulpits  on  Divine 
truths  which  lead  to  good  life.  Bevelations  are  made  to 
preachers  and  others  early  in  the  morning  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  at  which  times  Angels  are  heard  speaking  on 
heavenly  matters.  When  they  awake,  an  Ang^  in  white 
is  seen  at  the  bedside  and  suddenly  vanishes,  which  is 
accepted  as  a  sign,  that  what  has  been  heard  is  Divine. 

Their  houses  are  of  wood,  low  and  flat-roofed*  In  the 
front  dwell  husband  and  wife,  in  the  middle,  their  children, 
and  at  the  back,  the  men  and  maid-servants.  They  are  of 
a  celestial  genius  and  find  the  joy  and  business  of  their  lives 
within  the  fEunily  circle.  They  go  naked,  and  in  their 
innocence  are  ignorant  of  shame. 

Their  Sun  is  of  a  flaming  colour.  The  length  of  their 
year  is  200  days,  and  their  day  equals  9  of  our  hours. 
They  have  perpetual  spring  and  summer — their  fields  are 
ever  green  and  their  trees  in  constant  fruit.  They  drink 
milk  with  water,  and  have  it  from  cows  which  are  woolly 
like  sheep. 

Their  marriage  customs  are  curious.  When  a  girl  be- 
comes marriageable,  she  is  kept  closely  at  home,  and  at  a 
certain  time  is  taken  to  a  connubial  house  where  she  is  set 
in  a  row  with  other  virgins  behind  a  screen,  which  reaches 
to  their  waists.  An  old  man  and  an  old  woman  sit  by  to 
preserve  order,  whilst  young  men  in  search  of  wives,  enter 
and  inspect  the  market.  When  one  sees  a  damsel  to  his 
taste,  he  takes  her  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  off  to  his  house 
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as  his  wife.  No  mistakes  in  choice  are  made,  for  in  that 
world  there  is  no  deceit;  the  face  is  the  true  picture  of 
the  mind,  and  the  youth  recognizes  his  wife  and  the  virgin 
her  husband  by  a  sure  instinct. 

Thus  ends  Swedenborg's  tour  among  the  Spirits  of  the 
Earths.  What  is  to  be  said  about  it?  Do  you  credit  his 
story  ?  asks  a  reader.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not.  It 
only  appears  incredible  when  ita  conditions  are  kept  out  of 
sight,  and  when  (as  is  conunonly  done)  it  is  said,  that  he 
professed  to  visit  the  Moon  and  Planets  bodily — which  he 
expressly  says  he  did  not,  maintaining  in  the  most  explicit 
manner — 

'  That  neither  Spirits  nor  Angels  can  see  anything  on 
'  Earth,  nor  Man,  with  his  bodily  sight,  anything  in  the 
*  Spiritual  Worid.'* 

Whatever  Swedenborg  might  be,  he  was  no  fool,  and 
perfectly  appreciated  the  natural  objections  which  would  be 
raised  to  his  claim,  and  thus  calmly  and  reasonably  answered 
them — 

'  Knowing  that  many  will  doubt  the  possibility  of  seeing 
anything  on  another  Planet,  I  may  state  how  it  is  effected. 
Distances  in  the  Spiritual  World  are  altogether  different 
from  distances  on  Earth.  In  the  Spiritual  World,  distances 
represent  differences  of  character.  Those  who  are  alike, 
appear  in  the  same  place ;  those  who  are  unlike,  appear 
apart.  Hence  to  be  present  and  converse  with  the  Spirits 
of  any  Earth,  it  was  simply  necessary  that  the  Ijord  should 
induce  such  changes  in  the  state  of  my  mind  as  would  bring 
me  into   harmony  with   them.      This   done,  we  at  once 

appeared  together.' t 

In  this  manner  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
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Spirits  of  the  several  Planets  which  he  describes.  Of  one, 
he  writes — 

'  I  was  conducted  thither  by  changes  of  the  state  of  mj 
*  mind,  which  continued  for  about  ten  hours  without  inter- 
'  mission.  These  mental  changes  in  the  Spiritual  World 
'  were  in  all  respects  the  same  as  advances  from  place  to 
'  place,  or  as  travelling.'* 

When  thus  connected  with  the  Spirits,  surrounding  the 
respective  Earths  from  which  they  had  arisen,  he  pursued 
his  advantage  yet  further ;  he  used  their  eyes  with  the  eyes 
of  the  Men  and  Women  with  whom  they  were  associated, 
as  glasses  wherewith  to  view  their  Earths ;  even  as  he  in 
turn  was  in  the  habit  of  lending  his  eyes  to  Spirits,  as  a 
means  of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  scenes  and 
persons  from  whom  death  had  divided  them. 

In  a  word,  Swedenborg  says,  he  approached  the  Planets 
from  their  spiritual  side — by  an  inversion  of  the  method  of 
the  astronomer.  It  is  an  explanation  of  the  process  of  his 
knowledge  which,  though  quite  open  to  question,  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  a  sneer. 

Whether  (admitting  at  least  the  plausibility  of  his 
explanation)  his  account  of  the  Earths  is  credible,  is  another 
matter.  That  he  was  himself  sincere — that  he  saw  what  he 
says  he  saw,  and  heard  what  he  says  he  heard — I  regard  as 
beyond  debate  ;  but  the  Spiritual  World  is  by  eminence  the 
land  of  illusions.  According  to  his  own  testimony,  your 
shadow  there  irretrievably  affects  your  experience :  what 
you  arc  you  see.  '  It  is  to  be  well  observed,'  he  remarks  in 
the  book  before  us, '  that  the  notion  one  holds  on  any  subject 
'  is  in  the  Other  World  reflected  to  the  life.'f  In  the  light 
of  this  truth,  we  must  read  all  his  revelations  about  places 
and  persons ;  discerning  therein  quite  as  much  of  his  own 
likeness  as  of  the  things  themselves.     It  is  quite  certain, 
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that  no  one  else  could  repeat  his  planetary  explorations  and 
render  an  account  in  perfect  agreement  with  his.  His  tour 
had  a  theological  purpose ;  his  itinerary  is  a  report  on  the 
Keligion  of  the  Universe;  and  everTwhere  he  finds  the 
Good  in  accord  with  him :  nor  may  we  feel  surprise  or  offence 
that  it  should  be  so,  for,  Who  is  there,  that  does  not  consider 
his  private  opinions  as  one  with  Wisdom  ? 

Supposing  we  concede  the  reality  of  Swedenborg's  rela- 
tions, how  rudely  they  overturn  our  common  conception  of 
Civilization  !  Beyond  our  Earth  there  are  no  Letters,  no 
Books,  no  Sciences,  no  Travelling,  but  one  placid  unvary- 
ing round  of  domestic  business  and  domestic  joy.  Freedom 
of  thought  and  speech,  which  we  regard  as  the  acme  of 
social  culture,  is  unknown.  Dissenters  are  not  only  tabooed, 
but  punished,  and  if  obstinate,  extinguished.  Not  in  any 
way  do  other  worlds  grow  attractive  under  our  explorer's 
touch.  Grateftil  indeed  may  we  be,  that  our  lines  are  cast  in 
our  naughty,  bustling,  superficial  sphere.  Odr  place  may 
verily  be  in  the  Skin  of  the  Grand  Man,  but  we  have  no 
desire  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  organ  or  tissue.  '^  Good  I" 
would  say  our  Author ;  '^  and  in  your  content,  behold  the 
^'vindication  of  the  Divine  Love  in  your  creation  and 
"  appointment  I" 
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CORKECTIONS. 


Note  I. — Swedenborq  at  UpsAfji. 

Following  too  implicitly  preceding  biographers,  I  have  written  at 
page  30  of  the  present  volume — 

'  In  1709,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Swedenborg  took  the  degree  of 
'  Doctor  of  Philosophy  *  at  Upsala. 

Dr.  Kahl  kindly  corrects  me.  He  writes — '  Swedenborg  never  took 
'  this  degree.  He  was  only  a  student  when  he  wrote  his  dissertations  on 
'Seneca,  Publius  Syrus,  etc.  Our  Atterbom  says  somewhere,  that 
'  Swedenborg  was  Doctor  in  Philosophy,  but  it  is  a  mistake.* 


Note  H.— Tub  Academies  of  Sciences  of  Upsala  and  Stockholm. 

*  In  1729  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Stockholm  elected  Swedenborg 

*  a  Member.* — Present  Vol.,  p.  76. 

Here  again  Dr.  Kahl  proves  me  wrong  and  sets  me  right.    For 
Stockholm  read  Upsala.     *  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  was 

*  not  instituted  till  1739,  after  which  date  he  was  elected  a  Member.* 


Note  III.— SwEDENBORa*s  Salary  as  Assessor. 

His  salary  was  1,200  silver  dalers,  which  at  page  1 13  is  estimated  at 
£44  8«.  lOc^.  Here  too  I  owe  a  correction  to  Dr.  Kahl,  who  states— 
*  A  silver  daler  ai  thai  time  was  worth  about  2s.  6d.  of  English  money ; 
'  therefore  you  may  reckon  his  income  from  the  Assessorship  at  £150.* 
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Date 
i£3 


1709. 


L.  ^Tnapj  Seneem  et  Pabw  S^ri  V™t  fbrsam 
ec  alionm.  seiectae  xntenxix^  cam  aanot.  TTrafgni 
et  Grzca  ineisoiK  Sralrgeri  notis  Qliistrataa. 
(^oas  cum  ctmseiiBa  AmpL  Fac.  FIiiIq&.  sotk 
nintftratas  joB  pnesifio  Vcri  Amp&aBnni  V^- 
Faiuani  ToEner^  FULmw  Tlieoret.  ¥tqL  fie^.  et 
OnL  pdbCco  I'Tamfnf  raodiaitt  whrnittit  ^^^^ 
Svedber;^^  in   AaJt    Gnatsr.  ma}.  d»  1  Jan. 


1706: 


1716. 


Oan,  1715. 


SluM,  1716. 


nie-iSl 


et 

Parentis  Optrmiy  Canticizzn  Sveciciim,  Ungdoms 
Begel  oA  iHeidaina  Spegel  [Instnietion  for 
YoGth  and  Bdlection  tor  Old  Age]^  ex  Ecckaiast. 
c.  xiL  Latino  Carmine  exhihitimi  ab  T!iii- 
STedbergioj  fiEo.     Scans,  1709. 

Camena  Borea  com  heroom  et  heroidmn  fibctis 
Indens :  nre  Fabellae  Oridianis  similes  sab 
Tariis  nominibos  scripts  ab  £.  S.,  Sueco. 
Giyphiswcddia,  1715. 

Ludos  HeUconins  fire  Carmina  MisceDanea. 
qius  Tariis  in  lods  cednit  £.  S. 

Cantos  Sapphicos  in  charissimi  Parentis  diem 
natalem.     Scaris^  1716. 

D»dalos  Hjperboraeos,  eller  n&gra  nja  Matbe- 
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Date  and  FUee 
of  Publiestiun. 


Btockholm, 
1717. 


Upsala, 
1718. 


UpMlA, 

1718. 


tikAra,  1718. 


matiska  och  Phjsicaliska  f 5rBdk  och  anmftrkniu- 
gar  for  &r  1716  :  som  Velb.  Hr  Assess.  Pilhcimcr 
och  aiidro  sinrike  i  Sverigo  hafvc  gjordt  och  na 
lid  efter  annan  till  allman  ny tta  Icmna.  6  Flockar. 
Upaala^  1716-18. 

{The  Northern  Dcedalas^  or  same  new  Matlie^ 
matical  and  Physical  Attempts  and  Observations 
for  the  year  1716.*  which  Assessor  Polhem  and 
other  ingenious  men  in  Sweden  have  made  and 
published  from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the 
pullic.     6  Parts,) 

Underr&ttelse  cm  thet  fdrtenta  Stierncsunds 
ArbetCy  thcs  bruk  och  fortening.  Stockholm  y  1717. 

{Information  concerning  the  Manufacture  of 
Tin-plcUe  at  Stfemsundy  afid  its  Use.) 

m 

Begcl-Konsten  f 5rfattad  i  tijo  bocker.  Upsala. 
{The  Art  of  Rulesj  in  10  Parts.) 

F5rsok  att  finna  Sstra  och  vostra  lengden 
igcnom  M&nan,  som  til  the  Lftrdas  omprdfvande 
firamstalles.     Vpsala^  1718. 

{Attempts  to  find  tlie  Longitude  by  mtans'of  the 
Moonj  set  forth  for  the  judgmJbnt  of  the  Learned.) 

Om  jordcues  och  planctcrncs  g&i]g|och  st&nd: 
tliet  ilr  n&gra  bevisliga  skfil  at  jordcn  aftager  i 
Ritt  lopp  och  nu  g&r  l&ngsammaro  Sn  tilfbrcne; 
goraiide  vintcr  och  soinmar,  dagar  och  niltter 
langrCy  i  ansccnde  til  tidcn  nu  ftn  f5rr.     Skara. 

{ On  the  Motion  and  Position  of  t/ic  Earth  and 
PlanetSj  in  which  are  some  conclusive  proofs  that 
the  Earth's  course  decreases  in  rapidity ^  being  now 


"^«* 


C    "uunz^uo. 


fn  T^zxtt^K  BOO.  ■ 
'n  iif  Z^Tt    tf 'im 


rr,k  .  ijii*rTi:n*.ii!*!    iul  Imi-cli^.  S.'^asTinkfiL    firk 


liptinn  ana  cvm  Xova  Camisii  iareatk^ce.  AumM^ 
>  Mamif  1721. 
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Date  and  Plaee 

of  Publication. 


AumterdAin, 
1721. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Stockholm, 
1722. 


rum,  terra  moriqiic,  opo  Luiue. 
1721. 

(Rcpriuted  in  1766.) 


Amstelodamt^ 


Lciptio, 
1722. 


Artificium  Novum  Mcchanicum  Rcccptacula 
Navalia,  vulgo  Dok  appcllata,  coiistruendi. 
Amstelodamij  1721. 

Nova  Constructio  Agji^cris  sivo  Molimiiiis 
Aquatici.     Amstdodami^  1721. 

Modus  Medianice  Explorandi  VIrtutcs  et  Qua- 
litates  diversi  generis,  et  Constructiuuis  Navi- 
giorum.     A^nstdodami^  1721. 

Tills  set  of  treatises,  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1721,  was  re-issued  in  English  by  the  Swcden- 
borg  Association  as — 

Some  Specimens  of  a  Work  on  the  Principles  of 
Chemistry^  with  other  Treatises.  Translated  from 
the  Latin,  with  Introductory  Kemarks,  Biblio- 
graphical Notices,  Index,  &c.,  bj  Charles  Edward 
Strutt,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh,  and  dedicated,  by  pcmussion,  to 
the  Baron  Berzelius.  Illustrated  with  21  Plates. 
London,  1847. 

Ofbrgripeligc   tankar   om    Svenska    myntets 
fdmedring  och  forho^ning.     Stockholm^  1722. 
( On  tJie  Depreciation  and  Rise  of  the  Swedish 
!   Currency.) 

Miscellanea  Observata  circa  res  naturales  ct 
pnesertim  circa  Mincralia,  Iguem  et  Moutium 
Strata.     Lipsicc^  1722. 
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Sduffbeck, 
Bear  Hftoi- 
bwf,  17». 


Dreeden  and 

Ldpsio, 

1784. 


(bk  3  Parts.  De&ttad  to  Goont  GhuteTua 
Bonde.) 

Miac^Dimeoram  ObeervilkmQm  drcm  MinerdUfty 
Fermm  et  Stalactites  in  CSsTernis  Baomaimiaiiis. 
Kampoiawn^  1722. 

(Fourth  Part  Dedicated  to  die  Duke  of 
Bmnswick.) 

The  four  Parts  were  re488ned  nith  other 
Papers  bj  the  Swedenborg  Association  as — 

MiaceUaneoua  0b9ervatians  connected  wM  the 
Fhysicxd  Scietuxs/  witi  an  Appendix  coniaminff 
Swedenborg^s  Bapen  from  tie  Acta  Literaria 
Svecto^  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Intro- 
ductory Bemarks,  Bibliographical  Notices,  and 
Index  of  Subjects,  by  C.  E.  Strutt  Illustrated 
with  9  ]^tes.    London,  1847. 

Opera  Philosophies  et  Mineralia.   Tres  Tomi : 

Tom.  I. — Principia  Rerum  Naturalium  si^e 
Novomm  Tentaminum  Fhienomena  Mundi  £le- 
mentaris  Philosophice  Explicandi. 

Tom.  II. — ^R^num  Subterraneum  sive  Mine* 
rale  de  Ferro  deque  Modis  Liquationum  Ferxi 
per  Europam  passim  in  usum  receptis;  deque 
conversione  ferri  crudi  in  chaljbem:  de  vena 
ferri  et  probatione  ejus;  pariter  de  chymids 
pneparitis  et  cum  ferro  et  victriolo  ejus  factis 
experimentis. 

Tom.  ni. — ^Begnum  Subterraneum  mve  Mine- 
rale  de  Cupro  et  Qrichalco  modis  liquationum 
cupri  per  Europam  passim  in  usum  receptis :  de 
secretione  ejus  ab  argento:  de  conversione  in 
Orichalcum:  inque  Metalla  divcrsi  generis:  de 
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MS 


Datetnd  FlMt 
of  Publieatloa. 


Lapide  CaUminari :  de  Zinco :  de  Vena  Ctipri  et 
probatione  ejus :  pariter  de  ehjmiciB  praBparatisi 
et  cmn  cupro  factis  experimentis,  &c,  &c.  Cum 
figurifl  aeneis.    Dresden  et  LijmcB^  1734. 

The  first  volume  was  re-issued  by  the  Sweden- 
borg  Association  in  two  volumes  as — 

The  Prtncipia;  or^  the  First  PrindpUa  cf 
Natural  Thinffs;  being  New  Attempts  toward  a 
Philosophical  Explanation  of  the  Elementary 
World.  Translated  from  the  Latin,  with  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Index,  &c.,  by  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Clissold,  A.M.    London,  1845-46. 


Drefldon  and 

Leipsic, 

1734. 


ProdromusPhilosophiflBRatiocinantis  de  Infinite 
et  Causa  Finali  Creationis:  deque  Mechanismo 
Operationis  Anims  et  Corporis.  Dresdes  et 
LipsicBj  1734. 

Re-issued  by  the  Swedenborg  Assodation  as — 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite;  or^  Outlines  of 
a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  Infinite^  and  the 
Final  Cause  of  Creation ;  and  on  the  Intercourse 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Index  of  Subjects.  London, 
1847. 


Amsterdam, 
1741. 


(Economia  Regni  Animalis  in  Transactiones 
divisa:  quarum  hsc  prima  de  Sanguine,  ejus 
Artcriis,  Vcnis  et  Corde  agit :  Anatomice,  Physice 
et  Philosophice  perlustrata.  Cui  accedit  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Psychologiam  Rationalem.  Amstelo^ 
damij  1741. 


Ditto. 


(Economia  Rcgni  Animalis  in  Transactiones 
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of  PXtb&aKwo. 


1  £Tiia :  qiumm  Iubc  Mcondm  de  Cerebri  Motn  et 
Cortiee  et  de  Animm  Humaiia  agit :  Anatomice, 
i  Fti jske  et  Pkilocophioe  perlmtntm.  Avuiehdami^ 
1741. 

ReHSBiicd  in  two  Tolmnes  br  tbe  Swedenborg 
Association  m — 

Thu  Ecomomy  cf  ike  Amimal  Kingdom  ;  con^ 
I  sidifr^l  Atuitomiealijfy  Fkj^eall^  and  PkHosopht'- 
I  cu//jf.  Translated  from  the  Latin  bj  the  Rev. 
'  Aogustns  ClLnold,  AJI.«  and  edited,  with  Intro- 
'  ductory  Bemarka,  Indexes,  Bibliographical 
Xoticea,  &c^  by  James  John  Garth  Wilkinson, 
Member  of  the  Boval  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Lcmdon.    London,  1S46. 

Begnom  Animate  ^Vnatomice,  Physiec  et  Philo- 
sopluce  periustratom  ;  cujus  Pars  Prima,  De 
Yisceribus  Abdominis  seu  de  Orgauis  Kegionis 
Inferioris  agit.    Hiyir  CohuVkih,  1744. 

Begnum  Animate  Anatomice,  Physice  et  Philo- 
sophice  perlustratum ;  cujus  Pars  Secunda.  I)e 
'■  Visceribus  Thoracis  sou  de  Organis  Begionis 
I  Supcrioris  agit.     Hayir  Comitum^  ITU. 

Begnum  Animale  Auatomice,  Physice  et  Philo- 
sophice  perlustratmn  ;  cujus  Pars  Tertia.  l>c 
Cute,  Sensu  Tactus,  et  Gustus ;  et  do  Formis 
Orgauicis  in  Genere,  agit.  Londini^  1745. 
Be-issued  in  English  in  two  volmues  as — 
The  Animal  Kinfftiom^  amsidered  Anatomicallyy 
Physically^  and  Pliilosophically.  Translated  from 
the  Latin,  with  Introductory  Bemarks,  ludexes. 
Bibliographical  Notices,  &c.,  by  James  John 
Garth  Wilkinson.    Loudon,  1843-44. 
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Date  and  PUce 
of  Publiration. 

.  London, 
1745. 


1733. 


1710^9. 


About 
1743-45. 


Ditto. 


Do  Cultu  ct  Amoro  Dei;  ubi  agitur  dc 
Tclluris  Ortu,  Paradiso  et  Vivario,  turn  do  Primo- 
gcniti  scu  Adami  Novltatc,  Infantia  ct  Amorc. 
Lon(lint\  1745. 

Pars  II.— De  Conjagio  Adami,  et  de  Anima, 
Mente  Intellectuali,  Stata  Integritatis,  et  Imagine 
Dei.    Londinij  1745. 


rOSTHUMOUS  WRITINGS, 
Chmpo$ed  before  1745. 

Itinerarium  (1733).     Tuhingce^  1840. 

Ditto  (1710-14,  1721-22,  1733-34,  1736-39), 
StutiffarduFj  1844. 

Hegnum  Animale  Aiiatomice,  Phjsicc  et 
Pliilosophice  perlustratum  ciijus  Pars  IV. — 
De  CarotidibuB,  de  Sensu  Olfactus,  Auditus  et 
Visus,  de  Sensatione  et  AffectioDO  in  Gcncre,  ac 
de  Intcllectu  ct  ejus  Opcrationo  agit.  l^ubuigir^ 
1848. 

Rogniim  Animale  Anatoinice,  Physice  ct  Pliilo- 
sophice perlustratum.  (>ujus  supplementum  sive. 
Par  VI.  Sect.  I. — De  Pcriosteo  ct  de  Mamniis 
agit.  Sect.  IL — De  Cicncrationc,  de  Partibus 
(icnitalibiis  Utriusque  Sexus,  et  de  Formationo 
Fujtus  in  Utcro  agit.     Tubinga^^  1849. 

This  last  volume  has  been  translated  into 
English  bv  Dr.  Gartli  Wilkinson  as — 

The   Gaicrative    Organs^  consiikred  Anatomic 
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ofPrnbUcatioa. 


Aboot 


eoSy,  Pkyneallyj  amd  PkOomipkioaMjf.     London, 
1852. 

Begnum  Animale  Anatomice,  ^ysice,  et 
Fhilosophice  perlnstrmtmn ;  cnjos  Para  VII.  de 
Anima  agit.     TubingiE^  1849. 

OpascolaqacdamArgiuneiitiFhilosophi.  None 
primum  edidit  Jac  Job.  Garth  WUkmson.  Zoit- 
dimi,  1846. 

Translated  as  follows : — 

Posthumous  Tracts. — The  Way  to  a  Knowledge 
of  the  Soul— Faith  and  Good  Works.— The  Red 
Blood. — 7^  Animal  Spirit. — Sensation^  or  the 
Passion  of  the  Body. —  The  Origin  and  Propaga^ 
tion  of  the  Soul. — Action. — Fragment  on  the  Saulj 
and  the  Harmony  hetween  it  and  the  Body.  Now 
first  translated  from  the  Latin  by  J.  J.  Garth 
Wilkinson.     London,  1847. 

There  jet  remain  in  manuscript  manj  of 
Swedenborg^s  physiological  studies ;  among  them 
a  work  on  the  Brain  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
pages. 

Clavis  Hieroglyphica  Arcanorum  Naturalium 
et  Spiritualium  per  Yiam  repnesentationum  ot 
correspondcntiarum.     Londini^  1784. 

Printed  by  Hindmarsh  from  the  original 
manuscript. 

An  Hieroglyphic  Key  to  Natural  and  Spiritual 
Mysteries  by  way  of  Representations  and  Corre^ 
spondences.  Translated  and  published  by  Robert 
Hindmarsh.    London,  1792. 
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SPIRITUAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   WRITINGS. 

(With  the  titles  and  prices  of  the  English  editions  published  by  the 
Swedenborg  Society,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London.) 


Dtte  and  Plae« 
of  Piibliration. 


London, 
1749-53. 


Ix)ndon, 
1753-56. 


London, 
1758. 


Ditto. 


Arcana  Ccelestia  qu»  in  Scriptura  Sacra  sea 
Verbo  Domini  sunt  detccta:  Hie  Primuni  qu» 
in  Genesi.  Una  cum  Mirabilibus  quse  visa  sunt 
in  ^lundo  Spiritunm  ct  in  CgbIo  Angclorum. 

Pars  I.— 1749.  Pars  IV.— 1752. 

Pars  II.— 1 750.  Pars  V.— 1753. 

Pars  III.— 1751. 

Arcana  Ccelcstia  qn»  in  Scriptura  Sacra,  sen 
Vcrbo  Domini  sunt  detccta.  Hie  quas  in 
ExODO,  &c. 

Pars  I.— 1753.  Pars  III.— 1756. 

Pars  IL— 1754. 

Arcana  Ccetestia:  the  Heavenly  Mysteriea  can-' 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scripture^  or  Word  of  the 
Lord^  unfolded  in  an  Exposition  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus:  together  with  a  Relation  of  Wonderful 
Things  seen  in  the  World  of  Spirits  and  in  the 
Heaven  of  Angels.  12  vols.|  As.  each.  Index  in 
2  vols.,  20s. 

De  Coelo  ct  gus  Mirabilibus,  et  do  Inferno,  ox 
Auditis  et  Visis.    Londinij  1758. 

Heaven  and  Hell ;  alsoj  the  Intermediate  StatSj 
or  World  of  Spirits:  a  Relation  of  Things  heard 
and  seen.  Zs. ;  or,  with  Preface  bj  Hartley  of 
Winwick,  Zs.  M. 

De  Telluribus  in  Mundo  nostro  Solari|  qua 
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Loodon, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Tociuitnr  Pknetse:  et  de  Telhmbiis  in  Coelo 
Astrifetro:  deque  illamm  incolis;  tmn  de  Spiri- 

I  tibos    et    Angelis    iU;    ex    Auditia    et    Yiais. 

i  LomJiHij  1758. 

'  Oh  the  Earths  in  our  Solar  System^  €md  on  ike 
Earths  in  the  Siiarry  Ileavens:  with  an  account  of 
their  inhahitamtSj  and  also  of  the  Spirits  and 
Anyels  there;  from  irAoi  has  been  heard  and 
8J. 


De  Ultimo  Judicio,  et  de  Babylonia  Destructa : 
ita  quod  omnia,  qu»  in  Apocaljpn  pnedicta  Bunt, 
hodie  impleta  ant:  £x  An^tis  et  Yisis.  Xon- 
dini,  1758. 

The  Last  Judgement  and  the  Destruction  of 
Babylonj  sheu^iny  that  all  the  Predictions  in  the 
Bevelation  are  at  this  day  fulfilled:  being  a 
Relation  of  Things  heard  and  seen.     8d. 

De  Nova  Hieroaolyma  et  ejus  Doctrina  Coelesti : 
ex  Auditis  e  Ccelo.  Quibus  prsmittitur  aliquid  de 
Novo  Ccelo  et  Nova  Terra,     Londinij  1758. 

On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its  Heaiyenly 
Doctrine^  according  to  what  has  been  heard  from 
Heaven  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  information  respect' 
ing  the  New  Heaven  and  the  New  Earth.     2s. 

De  Equo  Albo  de  quo  in  Apocaljpsi,  Cap. 
XIX.  Et  dein  de  Yerbo  et  ejus  Sensu  Spiritual! 
seu  IntemOy  ex  Arcanis  Ccelestibus.  Londini^ 
1758. 

On  the  White  Horsey  mentioned  in  the  Bevela" 
tion^  Chap,  xix.,  vnth  particulars  respecting  the 
Word^  and  its  Spiritual  Sense^  extracted  from  the 
Arcana  Coelestia,    4</. 
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Date  and  PUec 
of  Publieation. 


AmsterdAin, 
1763. 


•    Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 
1764. 


Doctrina  Novsb  Hierosolymas  dc  Domino. 
Amstelodamij  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting 
the  Lord.  To  which  arc  Answers  to  Questions 
on  tlio  Trinity,  proposed  by  the  late  Kev. 
T.  Hartley,  A.M.     Is. 

Doctrina  Xova  Hlerosolym®  do  Scriptura 
Sacra.     AnisUlodamij  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting 
the  Sacred  Scripture.     Is. 

Doctrina  Vit«  pro  Nova  Hicrosolyma  ex  Prae- 
ceptis  Decalogi.    Amstelodamij  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  Life  for  Hie  New  Jerusalem 
from  the  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue.     6d. 

Doctrina  Novn  Hierosolymas  de  Fide.  Am^ 
stelodaviij  1763. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting 
Faith.    Ad. 

Continuatio  de  Ultimo  Judicio :  ct  de  Mundo 
Spirituali.     Amstelodamij  1763. 

Inchided  in  tlie  English  edition  of  the  Last 
Judgement. 

Sapieutia  Angelica  de  Divino  Amore  ct  de 
Divina  Sapientia.    Amstelodamij  1763. 

Angelic  Wisdom  concerning  Hie  Divine  Love 
and  the  Divine  Wisdom.     2s. 

Sapicntia  Angelica  de  Divina  Providentia. 
Amstelodami^  1764. 


17G6l 


1768. 


Amsterdam, 
1769. 


IjOfldOfli 

1769. 


AmftordMD, 
1771. 


Amgdic  Wiadom  umuomimjf  Ae  IHmme 
Si. 


I 


Ar- 


Apocaljpu  Berelita  in  qiia  detegmitor 
j  cana  quje  ibt  pr»£cta  mit,  et  Iiacieniu 
:  Utuenmt    Amuielodamij  1766. 
I       Tke  Apocalgpm  Bevealed/  im  wJUck  are  iit* 
clo§ed  ike  Arcama  ikerew  forekM.     2  Vols.     Sk 

Deliti«  SapientiJB  de  Amore  GonjngiaE;  pott 
qnas  Beqmmtor  Tolnptmtes  Tnianim  de  Amore 
ScorUtorio.  Ab  Enuumele  Swedenborg^^  Soeoo. 
AmsUhdami^  1768. 

Confuffial  Love  and  iU  CkaHe  Ddighis/  alto 
Adulterous  [SoorUtoiy  is  not  neoeasarily  Adnl- 
teroiu]  Love  cmd  tie  Inmme  FUatwrea.    4#. 

Smmnario  Expositio  Doctrine  Novas  BccIesiiB 
qus  per  Novam  Hierosoljiiuun  in  Apocaljpa 
intelligitnr.  Ab  Emannelo  Swedenborg^  Sneoo. 
Amstelodatnij  1769. 

A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  tke  New 
Churchy  siffnified  hy  tke  New  Jerusaiem  in  tke 
BevelaHon.    lOd. 

De  Commercio  AnimaB  et  Corporis,  qnod  credi- 
tnr  fieri  vel  per  Infloxum  Phjncmn,  vel  per 
Inflaxmn  Spiritaalem,  vel  per  Harmoniam  Pno- 
stabilitam.    Londini^  1769. 

The  Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  tke  Body^ 
which  is  supposed  to  take  place  either  by  Physical 
Influx^  or  by  Spiritual  Influx^  or  by  Pre-established 
Harmony.    Ad. 

Vera  ChiiBtiiana  Beligio,  continens  Universam 
Theologiam   Nov®   Eccleai®   a   Domino  apud 
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Dat«  and  Place 
of  Publication, 


1745-47. 


I 


Danielem,  cap.  vii.  13, 14 ;  et  in  Apocalypsi,  cap. 
xxi.  1,  2,  prsedictas.  Ab  Emanuclc  Swedcnborg, 
Domini  Jcsu  Christi  Servo.  AmsteIodami\  1771. 
The  True  Christ  icm  Bel  iff  ion  ;  or  the  Universal 
Theology  of  the  New  Church  ;  foretold  4y  the  Lord 
in  Daniel  vii.  13, 14;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  xxi. 
1, 2.     7s. 


POSTHUMOUS  WRITINGS. 

Svedenborg^s  Drdmmar  1744Jemte  andra  bans 
anteckningar.  Efter  original-bandskriftcr  Med- 
delade  af  G.  E.  Klemmino.     StocJcholnij  1859. 

[Swedenborg^s  Dreams  in  1744,  together  with 
some  oilier  Memoranda  of  his.  Edited  from  tbe 
Original  by  G.  E.  Klemmino.) 

Owing  to  the  character  of  some  of  the  entries, 
Mr.  Klenuning  only  printed  100  copies  of  this  Diary. 

Adversaria  in  Libros  Testamenti.  E  cbiro- 
grapho  ejus  in  Bibliotheca  Regiae  Academies 
Holmiensis  asservato. 

Pars  I. — Vol.  I.     Genesis.      Tuhinga'^  1847. 

II.  „  „         1848. 

III.  „  „        1861. 

IV.  Genesis  et  Exodus. 

TubingfF^  1852. 

V.     Exodus.  „        1853. 

VI.  „  „        1854. 

Pars  II. — Continens  Josuam,  Judices,  Uuth, 
Samuelem,  Reges  et  Chronica.     Tuhinga*^  1842. 

Pars  III. — Continens  Leviticum,  Numeros  et 
Deuteronomium.     Tubingo'y  1842. 

2  o 


664 


IHtoftnd  Place 
of  Publication. 


APPENDIX. 


Pars  lY. — Contmens  Jesajam  et   Jeremiam. 

StuUgardice^  1843. 


1747,  with 
fntermUsiong 
to  1764.     ' 


Eman.  Swedenborgii  Diarii  Spiritualifl.  £  chi- 
rographo  ejus  in  Bibliotheca  Begie  Universitatia 
Upsaliensis  asservato. 

Pars  L— Vol.  I.  TuhingtB,  1844.  Vol.  IT.  1845. 

E  chirographo  ejus  in  Bibliotheca  Regiae  Aca- 
demia^  Holmiensis  asservato. 


Parall. 

SttUtgardice^ 

,1843. 

in. 

Vol.  I. 

n 

1844. 

„II. 

n 

1844. 

IV. 

Tvbinga, 

-1843. 

V. 

Vol.  I. 

n 

1846. 

„n. 

n 

1847. 

VI. 

» 

1845. 

VII. 

Vol.  I. 

n 

1846. 

„ii. 

» 

1854. 

Sect.  III. 

>» 

1859. 

Continens  Narratianculaa  de  Vitis  Hominam  in 
Diario  E.  Swedenborgii  commemoratorum ;  quibus 
adjecta  est  Genealogia  Famili»  Nobilis  Swedenbor- 
gi».  Auctore  Achatio  Kahl,  Archidiacono  Templi 
LundensiB;  etc. 

Sect  IV.        TubinffCBy  1860. 

Continens  opusculum  posthumum  de  Conjugio. 

Two  volumes  of  the  Diary  have  been  translated 
into  English — Part  I.  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Smithson 
of  Manchester,  and  Part  II.  by  the  Rev.  George 
Bosh  of  New  York.  Their  enterprise  met  with  little 
encouragement.  Indeed  a  leading  member  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church  openly  expressed  the  wish, 
that  the  manuscript  of  the  Diary  in  transit  from 
Sweden  to  Germany  had  been  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 
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Dtte  and  Place  I 
of  Pablication. 


1769. 


Index  Biblicus  sire  Thesaarofl  Bibliorum  Em- 
blematicus  et  Allcgoricus. 

Vol.    L— Tubififfce.— 1859. 
11.  „  1860. 

III. 


n 


1863.    In  progress,. 


Apocaljpsis  Explicata  secundum  Sensum  Spi- 
ritualem ;  ubi  Rcvelantur  Arcana,  quae  ibi  pras- 
dicta,  ct  hactenus  recondita  fuerunt.  Londini^ 
tjpis  EobertI  Hindmarsh,  No.  32,  Clcrkenwell 
Close.  Vol.  I.— 1785.  Vol.  II.— 1786.  Vol. 
III.— 1788.    Vol.  IV.— 1789. 

The  Apocalypse  Explavied  according  to  the 
Spiritual  Sense  :  in  which  are  revealed  the  Arcana 
which  are  there  predicted^  and  which  have  hitherto 
been  deeply  concealed.     6  Vols.    4^.  each. 

Summaria  Expositio  Sensus  Intemi  Prophet- 
arum  et  Psalmorum  Davidis.     Londini^  1784. 

A  Summary  Exposition  of  the  Internal  Sense 
of  the  Prophets  and  Ralms.     Is. 

Quaestionos  Novem  de  Trinitate,  etc.,  ad 
Emanuelem  Swedenborg  proposit®  a  ThomA 
Hartley ;  tum  illius  responsa.     Londini^  1785. 

These  Questions  and  Answers  are  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  English  edition  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Lord. 

Dicta  Probantia  Veteris   et  Novi  Testamenti 
collecta  et  breviter  explicata.     TMngoe^  1845. 

Dc  Domino  et  de  Athanasii  Symbolo.     Lon- 

diniy  1840. 

2  o  2 


Doctrina  Norte  HicrosolymsB  dc  Chantatc. 
Londini,  1840. 

Canoncs,  seu  Integra  Theologia,  Novre  Ec- 
cleBisB.  De  Deo  Uno  et  Infinito.  I>e  Domino 
Kedemptorc;  ct  de  RodeinptioDe.  De  Spiritu 
Sancto.     De  Divina  Trinitate.     Londini,  1840. 

Coronis  aeu  Appendix  ad  Veram  Chriatiancm 
Ileligionem. 

Invitatio  ad  Not  am  Ecclesiam. 

Printed  by  Dr.  Tafel,  in  Part  VII.,  Vol.  I.,  of 
Spiritual  Diaiy. 

The  Coronis  or  Appeiuiix  to  At  True  Chnatian 
Jtetigiofij  treating  of  the  Four  Churches  on  thta 
JEarth  aincx  Creatim.    8d. 

Any  corrections  or  additions  In  this  list  will  be  tluuik- 
fuUy  received  by 

W.  W. 


INDEX  TO  BOTH  VOLUMES. 


Abbahaic,  matter-of-fact  BiUicbI  his- 
tory begins  with,  i,  8S7;  derired 
from  Heber,  a  degeuerate  stook  of 
the  Ancient  Chnroh,  348;  immediate 
ancestors  idolators,  348;  led  ftom 
idolatrjr  to  the  worship  of  God 
Schaddai ;  in  him  the  Jewish  Churoh 
began,  849. 

Abrege  dm  Ouvraget  cf  Em,  JSweden- 
horg,  i,  S31. 

Abstraction,  in.  Men  appear  in  the 
Spiritoal  World,  i,  S66. 

Acqoisitiyeness,  lives  goremed  by, 
u,  158. 

Action  and  Reaction  penrade  the 
Unirerse,  i,  90. 

Aotires  and  Passires,  i,  90,  161. 

Adam,  birth  from  an  egg  in  Paradise, 
1,  165 ;  education,  167 ;  Ere  hatched 
and  introduced  to  him,  170. 

Adam,  not  an  indiTidnal  bat  the  Most 
Ancient  Chnroh,  whioh'was  eToWed 
from  a  race  that  lived  as  beasts, 
i,  828;  its  fkll  began  in  the  nodoD 
of  independence,  ii,  118. 

Adam,  Eve  taken  out  of  him :  expla- 
nation of  the  allegory,  ii,  868. 

Adamic  Hearens,  i,  338. 

Adamites  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, ii,  577. 

Admiralty,  Swedenborg  before  the 
Board  of  Longitude  in  London, 
ii,  827. 

Adulteries,  rarieties  of,  ii,  409. 

Adulterous  Lore  can  only  be  under- 
stood from  Goi\{ugial  LoTe^  ii,  407. 


Adultery  a  synonym  fi>r  Hell,  ii,  406, 
412;  the  Wicked  see  no  difference 
between  it  and  Bfarriage,  408. 

Adrent,  end  and  method  of  the  Lord's, 
i,  370;  its  two  grand  purposes,  ii, 
106. 

AdTcnt,  the  Lord's  second:  Heoannofc 
come  again  in  person,  ii,  565;  He 
makes  EUs  Adrent  in  the  rerelatioa 
of  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Word, 
566 ;  and  in  the  truths  rerealed  by 
Swedenborg,  i,  286 ;  ii,  572. 

Adoenana  on  the  Old  Testament, 
i,  249 ;  quoted,  288,  295. 

Africa,  a  Churoh  in,  ii,  19. 

Africans,  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
Gentiles,  ii,  9;  worship  God  as  a 
Bfan,  204;  most  bdored  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Heaven,  482 ;  Sweden- 
borg converses  with,  482 ;  truths  of 
the  New  Church  diflbsed  among,  488. 

Agnes,  St.,  ii,  455. 

Air,  the  fourth  Element,  compressed 
becomes  Water,  i,  90,  128. 

Algebra,  book  on,  by  Swedenborg, 
1,60. 

Alleine's  Alarm,  U,  557  n. 

Ahns-giring,  u,  163,  549;  dlMOOzagdl 
by  Swedenborg,  844. 

Allston,  eril  thoughts,  il,  998. 

Analysis,  or  Induction,  proceeds  from 
Experience  to  Causes,  i,  152 ;  and 
bunds  not  in  air,  bat  on  the  solid 
earth,  154. 

Ancients,  the,  thought  of  God  at  a 
Blan,ii,204. 
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AngclH,  JoRpor  Svcdberg'B :  an  Angel 
rouHortod  with  him,  i,  2 ;  another 
dlriH^tod  liiH  Htudios,  8 ;  language  of 
Aiif^rlfi,  G;  a  hoax,  24. 

AnffoU,  hrcd  on  Karth,  i,  145;  a  kind 
of  hiicUigont  gases,  166 ;  debate 
with  Adam's  soul,  169. 

Angflls,  all,  wore  once  Men,  i,  475; 
Aiigids  and  Men  are  one  Man,  459, 
it,  5,  l.MO,  068;  invested  in  the  purer 
Huhittanous  of  Nature,  i,  258,  262 ; 
know  as  little  of  Men  as  Men  do  of 
thnni,  460;  united  to  Man  bj  the 
Word,  463. 

Atigtds,  the  ]x>rd    constantly  before 
thorn,   i,  427;    however  they  turn 
tlioy  Iwhold  the  Spiritual  Sun,  ii, 
908;  their  relations  to  the  Sun,  i, 
426;  their  circumstances  minutely 
represent  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, i,    261;   ii,  539;    times  and 
seasons,   i,  428;  time,   429;   space, 
431;  travelling,  260;   homes,  432; 
palaces,  433  ;  garments,  438 ;  power, 
438  ;  and  equal  to  their  reception  of 
Divine  Truth,  439 ;  one  can  put  to 
flight  a  troop  of  infcmals,  ii,  541 ; 
their    exceeding    wisdom,    i,    440; 
worship,  445 ;  innocence,  448 ;  peace, 
451 ;  happiness,  451 ;  each  happy  to 
his  full  degree,  ii,    244;    govern- 
ments, i,  471 ;  employments,  473. 
Angels,   their  language  spontaneous, 
i,  454;  in  speech  they  get  rid  of 
time,   space,  and  person,    ii,    133; 
converse    with    Man    in    his    own 
tongue,  i,  456-59;    write  spontane- 
ously, 464;    writings   and    books, 
464. 
Angels,  all  In&nts  become,  i,  466; 
nursed  by  women  who  love  them, 
466 ;  a  girPs  school,  467  ;  a  third  of 
Heftren  from  Infimts,  468;  Qentiles 
'*'  s«oaiTod  into  Heaven,  468. 


Angels  cluster  in  SocietiaB 
to  character,  i,  414; 
perish  after  death,  415. 

Angels  are  perfect  men  and 
i,  434 ;  but  smaller  than  oo  eai^ 
260 ;  their  beauty,  435  ;  marriiigei, 
436;  an  angelic  wedding^,  u,  854; 
description  of  a  couple  fixMii  tiw 
inmost  Heaven,  406  ;  man  m^h^  ^ijl^ 
in  Heaven  called  one  Angel ;  enjoy 
sexual  intercourse,  bat  hame  no 
children,  i,  435 ;  ii,  360. 

Angels  do  not  love  the  Lord  as  P^non 
but  as  Goodness,  ii,  169 ;  cannot  eay 
three  Gods,  529;  utterly  r^ect  tiw 
tenet,  that  the  Understanding  is  to 
be  subject  to  Faith,  i,  274;  ii,  180; 
no  two  perfectly  ag^reed  in  opinien, 
ii,  644. 

Angels  defined,  i,  477 ;  their  Ioto  and 
wisdom  the  Lord  in  them,  ii^  243* 
every  Angel  based  in  Self-Love  and 
therefore  includes  a  Devil,  ii,  241, 
288,  553;  govern  the  Hells,  i,  498; 
Devils  as  seen  by  them,  492. 

Angels,  Celestial,  the  Cardiac  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,   ii,    230 ;    their   chai«c- 
tcristics,  i,  417-419 ;  have  the  keen- 
est sensation  of  independent  life,  and 
the  clearest  knowledge  that  they  live 
from  God,  ii,  239;  their  loveliness 
i,  436 ;  go  naked,  438 ;  present  with 
Man  in  infancy,  ii,  187 ;  present  in 
the  Celestial  Sense  of  Scripture,  131 ; 
love  butter,  i,  296 ;  ii,  577. 

Angels,  Natural,  their  characterisdea, 
i,  417 ;  the  simple  were  attached  to 
the  Jewish  Church,  369. 

Angels,  Spiritual,  the  Pulmonic  King- 
dom of  Heaven,  ii,  230 ;  their  charac- 
teristics, i,  417-419 ;  present  with 
Man  in  childhood,  ii,  187  ;  present 
in  the  Spiritual  Sense  of  Scriptoxe, 
13J ;  love  milk,  i,  296;  ii,  577. 
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Animal  Kingdom  (Regnum  AnimaU) 
poblished,  i,  120;  roTiewed,  149-156; 
nnfinished,  155 ;  Emeraon's  opinion, 
180 ;  unnoticed  by  the  public,  243 ; 
how  Swedenborg  advanced  on  it,  ii, 
€62  ;  jet  some  of  his  revelations 
therein  anticipated,  665. 

Animah)  bred  from  Plants,  i,  163. 

Animals,  distinction  between  Man  and, 
ii,  470,  558;  their  will  and  intellect 
cohere,  and  their  life  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  sleep-walker,  471 ; 
not  immortal,  472. 

Animal  Spirits,  met  Swedenborg's 
notion  of  the  Soul,  i,  132;  consist  of 
Second  Finitcs  or  the  First  Element, 
135 ;  reside  within  the  White  Blood, 
135,  138;  the  Brain  their  organ, 
and  the  Nerves  their  conduits,  138; 
difihsed  over  the  whole  Body,  139; 
their  vortical  motion,  140;  not  the 
Soul,  but  the  Soul's  organ,  140, 146; 
survive  death,  143. 

Animal  Spirits,  are  impure  in  thote 
who  eat  gross  and  impure  food,  ii, 
577. 

Anna,  Empress  of  Russia,  ii,  89. 

Anne,  Queen  of  England,  i,  32,  247. 

Antediluvians,  Hells  of,  i,  836. 

Anthropomorphism,  i,  275. 

AnH^aeobin^  on  Creation,  i,  172  n. 

Antipodes,  Heaven  and  Hell  are,  i,  486, 
ii,  241 ;  proved  by  the  appearance  of 
Devils  from  Heaven,  i,  492;  Hell 
governed  by  the  opposition,  498; 
hence  results  equilibrium,  501 . 

Apocalypse,  its  exposition  promised, 
ii,  14;  commanded  by  a  voice  fh>m 
Heaven,  15 ;  a  prophetic  description 
of  the  Last  Judgement  of  1757,  310; 
the  story  of  the  trial  and  victory  of 
goodness  in  every  heart,  311. 

Apocalyp$e  Explained  {Apoeali/p$i§  Ex- 
plieaia)  noticed,  ii,  309;  wnfinishf>d, 


809 ;  superior  to  ApoetdjgMe  Revealed, 
310;  translated  into  English  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Hill,  597. 

Apoealypee  Revealed^  {Apoealypeit  Re- 
velata),  reviewed,  ii,  309-323 ;  trans- 
ited into  English  by  Dr.  Tucker, 
597. 

Apollo,  ii,  51. 

Apostles,  each  received  the  same  Spirit, 
but  manifested  it  according  to  hii 
character,  U,  544. 

Apostles,  the  Twelve,  sent  to  Sweden- 
borg  by  the  Lord,  ii,  547;  preach 
the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  in 
the  Spiritual  World,  568. 

Apostolic  Word :  diilerence  between  it 
and  the  Word,  ii,  323,  825. 

Appearances,  in  the  Word,  I,  360-862 ; 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  truths,  ii, 
127;  confirmed  become  fallacies, 
210;  Man  appean  to  live  of  himself, 
ii,  239;  his  independence  a  mere 
appearance,  251 . 

Approbation,  Love  of,  life  governed  by, 
ii,  151. 

Arcana  Gosletfui,  written  and  published, 
i,  310-320 ;  reviewed,  825-381 ;  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Rev.  John 
Clowes,  il,  597 ;  Spirits  of  Mercury 
pronounce  it  superficial  and  common- 
place, i,  507 ;  road  in  Heaven,  ii, 
478  A. 

Arhusia,  Christina,  third  wiib  of  Bishop 
Svedberg,  i,  60. 

Arianism,  a  damnable  heresy,  ii,  644 ; 
would  have  destroyed  the  Church 
had  not  the  Council  of  Nice  sanctioned 
the  doctrine  of  tri-penooaliim,  115, 
280,  542,  544. 

Aristotle,  fancied  the  Universe  infinite, 
i,  101 ;  the  notion  reftited,  102;  cited 
in  proof,  that  lifb  is  the  action  of 
God,  and  that  His  presence  is  im- 
mortality, 146;  taught  that  the  Boil 
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is  from  the  Father  and  the  Body 
from  the  Mother,  148  n,  ii,  103. 

Aristotle,  his  spiritual  knowledge  de- 
rived from  tradition,  ii,  135,  138; 
appears  to  Swedenborg,  475. 

Arminian  Magazine^  i,  220,  222  n,  226, 
227,  ii,  593;  Wesley  s  fact  and 
fiction,  i,  228. 

Anninianism,  unsatisfactory,  ii,  295- 
296,  551-552. 

Amdt,  Garden  ofParadUe^  i,  8,  33. 

Arnold,  Dr.,  on  the  18th  century,  i,  321. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  on  logic  and  tmth, 
ii,  128fi;  on  history,  140. 

Asceticism,  difficult  and  superfluous, 
i,  479-480,  482. 

Athanasian  Creed,  ii,  431 ;  cited  in 
aanction  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  108,  1 15 ;  on  a  good  and  bad 
life,  144. 

Athanasius  converses  with  Swedenborg 
and  bewails  his  condition,  ii,  115. 

Atheism,  Man  naturally  tends  to,  ii, 
258;  but  for  Revelation  we  should 
know  nothing  of  God,  276;  Self- 
Lovo  atheistical,  135;  the  impure 
are  Atheists,  129 ;  all  Evil  Spirits 
deny  God,  i,  498,  ii,526;  and  worship 
some  potentate  among  themselves, 
206 ;  the  confession  of  three  persons 
as  God  leads  to  Atheism,  526. 

Atomic  Theory,  i,  179. 

Atmosphere,  in  Heaven  corresponds  to 
Use,  is  the  continent  of  its  heat  and 
light,  and  condensed  is  the  ground 
of  the  Spiritual  Worid,  ii,  217. 

Atonement,  absurdity  and  horrors  of 
the  orthodox  view,  ii,  183,  402. 

Atterbom,  apocryphal  story  about 
Virgil  and  Swedenborg,  ii,  346. 

Angustine,  St«,  appears  to  Swedenborg, 
U,  484. 

Angustos,  ii,  347  {  interview  with 
Swedenborg,  849. 


Authoresses,  originality  tested  in  tbe 

Spiritual  World,  ii,  369. 
Authority,  impotence  of  infmlKMe,  lit 

252. 
Avarice  shuts  the  mind  to  Heaven,  i, 

353 ;  is  madness,  493 ;  of  the  JewB, 

353,  364 ;  of  the  Quakers,  388. 

Baazius,  Dr.,  i,  10. 

Babylon,  is  Popery,  ii,  9,  311;  the 
whore  denounced  in  the  Swedish 
Diet,  81. 

Bachelors  and  Spinsters  after  death, 
ii,  360. 

Bacon,  i,  55 ;  rivalled  by  Wilkineon, 
177 ;  on  aphorisms,  ii,  21 ;  on  the 
love  of  truth,  174. 

Balaam  and  his  ass,  i,  349. 

Baptism,  a  sig^  that  the  Man  ia  to  &e 
regenerated,  ii,  37 ;  instead  of  cir- 
cumcision a  sig^  of  introduction  to 
the  Church,  and  void  of  spiritual 
effect,  562  ;  practised  in  the  Spiritoal 
World,  562. 

Baptists  in  Sweden,  i,  188. 

Barrett,  Rev.  B.  F.,  ii,  653. 

Barruel,  ii,  93  n. 

Barthelemon,  ii,  599. 

Bateman,  Henry,  on  the  cause  of 
Hindmarsh's  expulsion  from  his 
own  New  Jerusalem,  ii,  603 ;  plans 
a  Swedenborgian  college,  635. 

Baxter,  Richard,  i,  242. 

Baylon,  ii,  66. 

Beasts,  the  Pre-Adamites  Uved  as,  i, 
327 ;  in  himself  Man  is  a  Beast,  328. 

'BohximoTiVnAnti-SwedenhoTg  answered 
by  Noble,  ii,  614. 

Bebelius,  i,  5. 

Beggars  after  death,  i,  292 ;  Sweden- 
borg gave  nothing  to,  ii,  344. 

Behm,  Sara,  first  wife  of  Jesper  Sved- 
berg  and  mother  of  Swedenborg^  i, 
5;  her  death,  17, 
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Behmen,  Jacob,  ii,  835,  582 ;  was  not 
read  by  Swedenborg,  i,  189. 

Belief  defined,  ii,  171 ;  to  say  you 
believe  what  you  do  not  understand 
18  to  talk  nonsense,  180. 

Benedict  XIV.,  i,  120;  among  the 
most  wicked,  il,  450. 

Bentham,  ii,  18. 

Bcnzelius,  Anna,  Swedenborg' 8  sister, 
1,41. 

Bcnzelios,  Archbishop  Eric,  Sweden- 
borg's  brother-in-law:  Letters  to 
bim  from  Swedenborg,  i,  37,  40,  55, 
60 ;  on  novelties,  61 ;  on  the  Sun, 
61 ;  on  his  anhappiness,  62 ;  on 
mathematicians,  71;  dedication  to 
him  of  The  Infinite,  98. 

B^>ranger'8  AtUobiography^  ii,  447  n. 

Bergia,  Sara,  second  wife  of  Jesper 
Svedberg :  their  courtship,  i,  19 ;  her 
death,  60 ;  her  will,  73. 

Berg^trom,  Swedish  innkeeper  in 
London,  i,  231,  ii,  329;  remini- 
scences of  Swedenborg,  ii,  330 ;  visits 
Swedenborg  in  his  last  illness,  586. 

Berkeley,  i,  175,  176,  ii,  460  n;  com- 
bined with  Swedenborg  by  Tulk, 
616. 

BerUn  in  1738,  i,  76. 

Beskow,  Baron,  ii,  666  n. 

Betrothals  and  Nuptials,  ii,  892. 

Beyer,  Dr.,  i.  180;  account  of  the 
beginning  of  Swedenborg's  visions, 
244 ;  meets  Swedenborg  and  is  con- 
verted by  him,  ii,  300 ;  writes  to  ask 
why  he  has  not  published  the  works 
ordered  by  the  I/ord,  101 ;  argues 
with  Oetinger,  335 ;  prosecuted  for 
bis  Swedenborgianism,  488;  makes 
a  DccUration  to  the  King,  490. 

Beyer,  Dr.,  Letters  from  Swedenborg, 
with  copies  of  the  Apoctdypte  Re- 
vealed; expects  a  commotion  among 
the  English  Bishops;  explains  why 


he  has  not  quoted  Paul  in  the  Areama 
Cceleetiaf  ii,  824 ;  advises  caution  in 
treating  of  the  New  Church,  831, 
and  expectations  concerning,  832 ; 
with  copies  of  Brief  Expoeitiony  448, 
which  on  news  from  Sweden  he 
withdraws,  444 ;  on  a  mysterious  ex- 
pedition to  Paris,  447 ;  on  the  rumour 
that  be  was  ordered  out  of  that  city, 
459 ;  asserting  bis  only  offence  to  be 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
494;  his  hopelessness  of  Sweden, 
496 ;  about  a  boy  who  sees  visions, 
498;  about  the  death  of  Beyer's 
wife,  499;  about  his  departure  for 
Amsterdam  to  publish  the  True 
Chrietian  HeUgitm,  501 ;  with  his 
manifesto  against  Emesti  as  good 
for  Ekebom  likewise,  518. 

Bible,  a  Swedenborgian,  ii,  53;  the 
Hebrew  Bible  true,  141 ;  Qnisoton 
the  Bible,  142. 

Bibles,  Swedenborg's,  ii,  843 ;  Schmi- 
dius  his  hand-book,  844. 

Biblical  infidlibiUty,  ii,  657 ;  its  frmuda- 
lent  defences,  658. 

Binney,  anticipated,  i,  485w 

Biographie  ^TmoerseUe  on  Swedenborg, 
ii,  447  n. 

Biron,  ii,  89. 

Bishops,  English,  Swedenborg  con- 
verses with  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
ii,  801 ;  overheard  from  Heaven  by 
Qeorge  IL,  803 ;  the  case  explained 
to  him,  308;  he  orders  them  off,  804; 
their  patronage,  805;  treatment  of 
Swedenborg's  books,  679. 

Blake,  WUliam,  u,  618,  640. 

Blood,  the.  Articles  on,  i,  123-124 
whatever  exists  in  the  Body  pre- 
exists in  the  Blood,  188 ;  the  science 
of  the  Blood  includes  all  sciences, 
184. 

Blood,  Red,  divisible  into  thrae,  i,  182; 
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no  aiiigle  compoand  entity  in  Nature 
more  simple  and  perfect  than  a  red 
blood  globnle,  134,  ii,  235;  it  oon- 
sists  of  BIX  globules  of  white  blood, 
with  a  cnbe  of  salt  for  a  centre,  i,  1 35 ; 
originates  in  the  stomach,  138; 
motion  rotatory,  140. 

Blood,  White,  nourished  from  ether 
through  the  lungs  and  skin,  i,  138 ; 
the  vesture  of  the  animal  spirits, 
138 ;  motion  spiral,  140. 

Blood,  its  heat  derived  from  the 
Spiritual  Sun,  ii,  228 ;  red,  because 
it  corresponds  to  Love,  229. 

Bodama,  Tisula,  understands  Sweden- 
borg,  i,  322. 

Body  derived  from  the  Mother,  i,  1, 
ii,  103,  853;  projected  from  the 
Brain,  ii,  227 ;  everything  of  the 
Body  may  be  referred  to  something 
in  the  Brain,  228. 

Boerbaave,  i,  66,  67. 

Bohemian  Mines  visited  by  Sweden- 
borg,  i,  79. 

Bohn,  H.  G.,  i,  96. 

Bonde,  Count,  i,  67  ;  Swedenborg 
writes  to  him  on  intercourse  with 
Spirits,  ii,  580  n. 

Bonington,  William,  ii,  599. 

Books  compiled  in  the  Spiritual  world 
from  the  memories  of  the  authors, 
i,  41 1 ;  books  and  libraries  in  Heaven, 
465 ;  Swedenborg' 8  own  works  read 
there,  ii,  478. 

Book- Worms  dwell  in  caves,  study  by 
candle-light,  and  are  afflicted  with 
mice  and  other  vermin,  i,  292. 

Borowski's  lAfe  of  EarU,  ii,  70,  73. 

Boston,  centre  of  American  Sweden- 
borgianism,  ii,  648. 

Bourignon,  Kant  on,  ii,  74. 

Boyle,  i,  66. 

Boys  fighting  in  the  streets,  i,  803; 
Angels  see  them  through  Sweden- 


berg's  eyes,  396;  bojs  and  girb  at 
play,  ii,  366. 

Bradley,  i,  247. 

Brahe,  Count,  appears  to  Swedeabofg 
after  his  execution,  i,  403. 

Brain,  the  abode  of  the  Soul,  i,  106; 
its  motion  coincident  with  resptrmtifln, 
124,  139  ;  the  organ  of  the  anioial 
spirits,  138;  Swedenborg's  mano- 
■cript  on,  155. 

Brain,  the,  as  shared  by  the  Will  and 
Understanding,  1, 343 ;  every  roUtion 
and  thought  inscribed  on,  410;  its 
relation  to  the  Body,  417,  which  is 
shot  forth  from  it,  ii,  227  ;  is  in  the 
Human  Form,  i,  421 ;  is  the  habi- 
tation of  Good  Affections,  ii,  187 ;  a 
condition  and  limit  of  regeneratioa, 
190,  553;  Swedenborg's  descrip* 
tion  of  its  functions  not  conaiBteDty 
235. 

Brayley,  E.  W.,  ii,  641. 

Brief  Exposition  {SumnuMria  JE^xptmiio 
DoctrifuE  Nova  EccUnoB)  reviowedf 
ii.  427-442. 

Brockmer,  Fetter  Lane,  London : 
Swedenborg  lodges  with  him,  i,  219, 
ii,  574;  his  curious  tale,  i,  221-225; 
cross-questioned  by  Hindmarsh,  225, 
227  ;  his  opinion  of  Wesley,  229. 

Brontd,  Charlotte,  on  woman's  desire 
for  a  master,  ii,  366. 

Brotherton,  Edward,  an  angelic  charao- 
ter,  ii,  640. 

Brotherton,  Joseph,  ii,  611. 

Brougham,  Lord,  i,  187. 

Browell,  Capt:,  ii,  331. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  on  correspon- 
dences, i,  332. 

Brunner  of  Upsala,  i,  4. 

Brunswick,  Rudolph  Duke  of,  i,  67; 
Swedenborg  dedicates  to  him  J#i#. 
oeUaneoui  ObservationSf  Pt.  ir,  68, 
and  Opera  FhHoippkioa  ei  if uwmfia, 
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82  ;   his  death,  83 ;    his  honntiftil 

patronage,  82,  174. 
Buffon   and    Swedenhorg's  iVtnctpwi, 

i,  96. 
Burchardt,   German  Printer,  goes  to 

Sweden  and  is  rained,  i,  11. 
Bargman,  i,  220,  225. 
Burkhardt,  ii,  582,  588  n. 
Butler,  Bishop,  i,  175,  ii,  125,  669;  on 

the  use  of  glasses  for  the  eyes,  ii,  464. 
Bums,  Robert,  ii,  56,  613. 
Bush,  George,  ii,  652. 
Batter  disliked  by  Spiritual  Angels, 

and  liked  by  Celestial,  i,  296. 
Butter,  Henry,  ii,  641. 

Cakr,  Michael,  i,  224. 

Cain  commenced  the  Sacred  Scriptaret, 
i,  239. 

Calvin,  Svredenborg's  acquaintance 
with,  ii,  429,  440;  took  his  texts 
from  Paul  and  none  from  the  Gospels, 
826. 

Oamena  Borea^  i,  41. 

Canaan  signifies  corrupt  external  wor- 
ship, i,  342. 

Canaan,  seat  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Church,  i,  329 ;  thus  selected  for  the 
Jewish  Church,  359. 

Cauaanitcs  destroyed,  and  why,  i,  360. 

Canning,  George,  on  creation,  i,  172  n. 

Canrobert,  Marshal,  ii,  646. 

Cares  shut  up  Heaven,  i,  291. 

Carlscrona  Dock,  1,  52. 

Carlson,  i,  220  n. 

Cartnina  Jiuedlanea,  i,  44. 

Carl  vie,  Thomas,  on  the  re -appearance 
of  Charles  XII,  i.  41 ;  Wolf's  philo- 
sophy, 78 ;  seven  planets,  160  n ; 
thu  pasHSge  from  darkness  to  light, 
246;  the  summons  worship  or  bo 
damned,  255;  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 321;  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Practical,  439  » ;  stopidity,  493;  God 


revealed  in  history,  ii,  140 ;  truth  of 
the  Bible,  141 ;  influences  about 
childhood,  189 ;  passage  from  Crom- 
well, 205 ;  hope  is  Man's  all,  260  n ; 
George  II,  307  m;  anarchy,  613  n; 
similarity  of  Carlylo's  best  utterances 
to  Swedenborg's,  673. 

Castel,  WiUiam,  u,  61. 

Catherine  II,  ii,  87. 

Catholics  in  the  World  of  Spirits  before 
the  Last  Judgement,  ii,  8,  10-12 ; 
visited  by  Angels  and  dispersed, 
12-13 ;  the  good  instructed  by  Pro- 
testants, 13. 

Catholics,  not  a  Church,  ii,  21  n;  hosts 
of  them  go  to  Heaven,  448;  their 
cloudy  state  in  the  World  of  Sphrits, 
448 ;  held  the  same  doctrine  before 
the  Reformation  as  the  Protestants, 
427;  think  more  of  rites  than  doctrine, 
428 ;  will  enter  the  New  Church 
before  Protestants,  434. 

Celestial  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  i,  417. 

Celestial  Sense  of  the  Word,  ii,  124. 

Celibacy,  of  youth  neither  chaste  nor 
unchaste,  ii,  371 ;  is  not  Chastity, 
often  its  opposite,  871 ;  minds  of 
Celibates  nasty  places,  372 ;  Henry 
James  on  tlie  proneness  of  Celibacy 
to  impurity,  373 ;  the  ascetic  curse 
inherited  by  Protestanta,  374. 

Celsius,  Dr.,  ii,  344. 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  ii,  55,  480. 

Changuion,  i,  123,  ii,  421. 

Channing,  Dr.,  on  the  Lord's  advents, 
i,  286. 

Charity^  Doetrime  of  [Dodrina  Chari- 
taUt)  reviewed,  ii,  144,  151-185. 

Charity,  consists  in  shunning  evils  as 
sins,  and  then  in  doing  good,  ii,  151  ; 
in  every  duty  righteously  fulfilled, 
i,  485,  U,  27,  159,  549;  not  alms- 
giving, ii,  28;  simulated  by  Self-Love, 
161. 
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Charles  XI.  fiiTonn  Jesper  Srtdberg^ 
i,  7,  9-11 ;  is  the  deslh  of  JemfeUt, 
18 ;  a  serere  king,  and  his  sad 
opinion  of  mankind,  18 ;  re-muted 
to  his  wife  after  death,  399. 

Charles  XIL  succeeds  to  the  throne, 
18 ;  conspired  against  by  Denmark, 
Russia,  and  Pbland,  20;  taxes  Sweden 
hesTily,  20 ;  Sredberg  remonstrates 
with  him  on  behalf  of  the  clergj, 
21-23 ;  creates  him  Bislu^  of  Skara, 
82 ;  defeated  and  takes  refuge  in 
Turkey,  41;  returns  suddenly,  48; 
appoints  Swedenborg  Assess^  of 
Mines,  48 ;  aridimetical  discussions, 
49  ;  engages  him  in  engineering 
works,  52 ;  wishes  him  to  marry 
Polhem^s  daughter,  52;  lisited  by 
Bishop  Syedberg,  53;  lays  nege  to 
FrederJckshall,  and  gets  Swedenborg 
to  assist  him,  55;  his  death,  56; 
his  notation  based  on  64,  68 ;  cited 
as  an  example  of  true  courage, 
148. 

Charles  XII.  after  death :  his  obstinaey, 
his  fights  with  his  wife,  and  conquest 
by  her,  i,  397 ;  his  passion  for  do- 
minion, and  his  Atheism,  398;  denres 
to  be  the  leader  of  Hell :  reduced  to 
idiocy,  399 ;  risits  Queen  Christina, 
402 ;  cited  as  an  instance  of  infernal 
marriage,  ii,  390,  392  n. 

Chastity,  is  found  alone  in  Marriage,  ii, 
371 ;  is  not  Celibacy,  371 ;  not  pre- 
dicable  of  Eunuchs,  371 ;  nor  of  those 
who  refirain  from  renery  for  yarious 
outward  reasons,  nor  of  Monks  and 
Nuns,  372. 

Chemistry,  Swedenborg's,  i,  64. 

Cheyreuil,  ii,  447. 

Childhood,  unspeakable  importance  of 
the  influences  around,  ii,  189. 

China,  the  Ancient  Word  probably  in, 
i«340. 


CluMae,  shocked  at  die  Baiae  «r  I 
i,  380:  m  the  Spudtaal  Wctli.  i, 
484. 

Christian  YL  after  death,  i,  «89l 

Christians  and  Gentiles^  i,  S79l 

Christiaiis,  Early,  too  simple  to  leesife 
the  lull  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj,  S, 
115,  or  the  Spiritual  Senae  eC  ths 
Word,  139. 

Christina,  Queen,  house  in  Bobs^  ^ 
119;  talk  with  the  Pepe,  408;  hs- 
witched  by  Babylon,  ii,  88. 

Church,  the,  defined:  is  the  Loid  in 
Man,  ii,  39 ;  the  Locd  is  wedded 
to  the  Church,  370 ;  difleieneea  of 
opinion  would  haye  added  to  its  gkvy 
had  Charity  been  its  head,  888 ;  coa- 
stituted  by  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures,  134;  begins  in  Repentanee, 
554. 

Church,  a,  always  exists  od  Earth, 
ii,  138 ;  it  is  suflicient  that  there  be 
a  Church  for  its  infloence  is  unirersal, 
279 ;  Heayen  is  based  in  the  Chnreh, 
ii,  5,  220;  Angels  and  the  Church 
form  one  Man,  130 ;  when  the  Chureh 
comes  to  an  end  a  new  one  is  begun 
among  Gentiles,  ii,  19 ;  Churches 
begin  in  Charity  and  end  in  Faith,  6. 

Church,  Ancient,  began  widi  Noah: 
its  ruin  depicted  in  the  erection  of 
Babel,  i,  327 ;  originated  in  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Most  Ancient  Church, 
341  ;  spread  yery  widely  mnrwM^g 
Gentiles,  342  ;  its  genius  altogether 
diyerse  from  the  Most  Ancient,  348 ; 
had  no  uniform  creed  or  ritual,  348  ; 
charity  its  essential,  343,  ii,  21 ;  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen  the  delight  of 
its  members,  i,  344 ;  symbolism,  S45 ; 
decline  in  the  growth  of  self-loye 
oyer  neighbourly  loye,  346 ;  stupidity 
accompanied  selfishnew,  Scnptaiea 
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neglected  and  gymbolB  wonblpped, 
and  the  Charoh  consammated  in 
idolatry,  347 ;  HelU  of  the  Ancient 
Church,  348 ;  itsScriptarespreaerTed 
in  Tartary,  ii,  58,  138 

Chorch,  first  Christian,  a  scaffolding 
for  a  nobler  stmctare,  i,  373;  its 
primitiTe  peace,  374 ;  its  leaders 
actuated  by  selMore,  ii,  280;  its 
two  periods,  Nice  and  1757,  565 ;  its 
eril  distinctions  of  faith,  and  desola- 
tion, i,  375  ;  its  sensual  philosophy, 
376 ;  not  a  single  genuine  truth  left 
in  it,  ii,  572 ;  badness  of  the  Souls 
it  sends  to  the  Spiritual  World,  i,  377 ; 
dead  and  done  for,  ii,  20. 

Church,  the  Most  Ancient :  rise 
s]rmbolised  in  the  story  of  Creation, 
culmination  in  Adam  and  Etc  in 
Eden,  decline  in  the  eating  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
eril,  and  destruction  in  the  deluge, 
i,  327;  the  Pre- Adamites  Hyed  as 
beasts,  327;  the  days  of  Creation 
signify  the  deyeloperaent  of  the 
Animal  into  the  Man,  328;  the 
Adamites  dwelt  in  tents  in  Osnaan, 
dirided  into  houses,  families,  and 
tribes,  oared  nothing  for  property, 
and  lired  on  Tegetable  food,  329; 
conTersed  by  the  countenance  more 
than  by  Toice,  and  were  utterly 
sincere,  330;  their  internal  respira- 
tion, 330;  the  law  was  in  their 
hearts,  they  had  no  written  Word, 
but  talked  with  the  Lord  face  to 
fkce,  and  with  Angels,  and  were 
instmcted  in  dreams  and  visions, 
831,  465;  their  amasing  wisdom, 
831 ;  the  outer  world  to  them  a 
rerelation  of  the  inner,  832 ;  had  no 
ceremonial  worship,  833;  their  fidl 
began  in  pride — ^in  the  notion  of 
independence,  888,  ii,  112;  maimer 


of  the  fidl,  I,  333-835;  the  fidl 
gradual,  335;  their  final  extinction 
by  suffocation,  336, 388 ;  their  Hells, 
836 ;  their  Heavens,  338. 

Church,  the  New,  signified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem,  ii,  20 ;  hour  arrived  for 
its  establishment,  433 ;  the  crown  of 
all  Churches,  566 ;  it  will  endure  for 
ages  and  ages,  567 ;  established  by 
the  revelation  of  the  Spiritual  Sense 
of  the  Word  and  by  Swedenborg's 
instruction  in  the  Spiritual  Worid, 
572 ;  its  code  of  doctrine,  20,  433 ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  its  chief 
tenet,  115;  views  of  the  Angels 
about  its  future,  18;  Swedenborg 
describes  the  process  of  its  formation 
to  Beyer,  332;  gives  Tuxen  its 
earthly  statistics,  507 ;  says  the  time 
of  its  establishment  is  unknown,  586 ; 
his  hopes  concerning,  660;  usually 
raised  up  among  Gentiles,  i,  841, 
470;  few  will  enter  it  from  the 
former  Church,  377 ;  many  of  the 
English  will,  U,  56;  and  Gstholics 
before  Protestants,  434. 

Churches,  Four,  on  Earth  since 
Creation,  i,  373,  ii,  564 ;  a  limping 
analogy,  i,  374 ;  their  history  that  of 
Humanity,  381 ;  their  order  and 
decline,  ii,  567,  571. 

Cicero,  ii,  135,  138;  cooTcrses  with 
Swedenborg,  350. 

Circumstances  governed  by  character 
in  this  worid  and  the  next,  i,  261, 
425,  489. 

CSvil  Government,  ii,  48. 

avU  Life,  i,  480. 

dapp,  Otis,  his  Swedenborgian  Bible, 
ii,  53. 

Clarke,  James,  on  Swedenborg's  diet, 
ii,  576  n. 

Clement  XI.  and  the  Bull  Unigenitus, 
ii,  449. 
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witk    Geoige  IL   ia 


178 :  gms  £SjOOO  to  tibe  Swoieabofip 
Society,  fi,6»4; 

to 

Cloires,  Rer.  Jobs,  cUef  apcMtle  cf 
SwedeaborgisBisB,  n,  5iM;  birth  sDd 
d»4;  atfint  repelled  by 


Sweduiborg's    writings^    594;    bis 

»,5»5; 


lUocbester,  596;  traiisUtes  Sweden- 
borg,  mud  writes  in  bis  defenee,  597 ; 
is  sammooed  befive  Biriiop  Porteoos, 
sod  is  dismiwiftd  anhint,  597 ;  goes 
to  London  to  adrise  against  Hind- 
msrsh's  sectarian  dfwgns,  600;  at- 
tacked b J  Proud,  and  regies,  609 ; 
bis  death,  622;  character  of  his 
writings,  622 ;  niunber  of  his  eon- 
Terts,  622 ;  defence  of  his  position 
in  the  EsUUished  Chorch,  623; 
sometimes  preached  firom  a  pew  in 
New  Jerusalem  Temples,  624 ;  met 
his  adherents  annoallj,  631 ;  dis- 
owned Noble's  doctrine,  642;  Angels 
dictate  his  sermons,  645  ;  lus  expec- 
tations concerning  the  New  Church, 
661 ;  his  inflaenoe  (kr  greater  than 
that  of  Hindmarah,  661. 

Onmbra,  Bishop  of,  ii,  425. 

Cold  Bath  Fields,  London,  i,  224,  ii, 
574,  575. 

Colenso,  Bishop,  i,  349,  ii,  141. 

Coleridge,  ii,  168,508 ;  on  evil  thoughts, 
293;  on  Noble's  Appeal,  614;  ac- 
quainted with  Tulk,  and  offers  to 
write  a  Life  of  the  Mind  of  Sweden- 


I 


Concafaiiiage,  the  intewmuae  of  a 
basfaand  with  a  barloi*  5.  415;  two 
kinds  oC  with  a  wife  and  ^nit  fioni 
a  wife,  415;  Talid  reaMos  far,  416; 
a  catalogue  of  sanctioos  fiir,  416; 
Conjngial  LoTe  does  not 
lawful  Cfwmbinagc,  418. 


places  of  the  first  meetings,  n,  627- 
628;  distribution  and  statistica  of  its 
Sodeties,  628-29 ;  its  hierarch j,  630; 
its  magazine,  631. 

Confession  maj  be  nsrful  in  self-ex- 
amination, ii,  558. 

Cbit/«^  Lo€t  (DdiUt  SafiemAm  A 
AwMrt  Oot^mgiaii,  dbcj  pnfalisbed, 
ii,  353 ;  reriewed,  354-419;  seiBed  in 
Sweden,  487. 

Conjngial  Lore :  why  etmjmgiai  instead 
of  eomJMffal^  0,  354;  rare  at  this  da j, 
361,  386;  in  its  essence  the  paasioQ 
of  Goodness  for  Truth,  and  of  t^ 
Lord  for  His  Churchy  361,  370; 
holy,  pure,  and  clean  beyond  every 
other  Lore,  361 ;  firom  its  origin  to 
its  last  delights  pure  and  holy,  371 ; 
into  it  are  collated  every  and  tiM 
most  exquisite  delights,  which  in- 
crease to  eternity,  361,  376,  377, 
379 ;  only  exists  with  the  RighbwMWt 
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862,  880,  407, 411 ;  none  will  noelTe 
it  BftTO  those  whom  the  Lord  leads 
into  the  New  Church,  407;  im- 
possible in  Polygimy,  396. 

Gonjagial  Loto,  an  efflnx  from  the 
Lord,  ii,  880;  a  mental  affection, 
and  to  be  at  once  separated  from 
and  united  with  Sexual  Love,  370 ; 
both  Lotos  originate  in  Women  and 
are  communicated  by  them  to  Men : 
proved  by  experience,  374-376,  380, 
881 ;  Lore  of  Children  originates  in 
Conjngial  Love,  401 ;  Children  bom 
of  parents  in  Conjugpal  Lore  hare 
a  superior  capacity  for  Heayen  and 
the  Church,  378 ;  the  sense  of  touch 
belongs  to  the  Loye,  379. 

Conscience,  Its  own  register,  i,  145; 
not  intuitive  but  acquiredfirom  truths 
learnt  and  practised,  ii,  81 ;  the 
Wicked  haye  none,  31. 

Consciousness,  a  momentary  deriyation 
from  the  in-dwelling  of  God  in  Man, 
i,  169,  333,  425,  502;  ii,  112,  200, 
239, 247,  258 ;  no  eyidence  of  reality, 
ii,  150,  153  ;  Henry  James  on 
Swedenborg's  doctrine  thereof,  654 ; 
notes  on,  666-668. 

Contrition  distinguished  from  Repent- 
ance, ii,  555. 

Conyention,  General,  of  American 
Swedenborgians,  ii,  649;  magaaine 
and  newspaper,  649;  ecclesiastical 
assumptions,  650 ;  kicks  dead  sla- 
Tery,  652  ;  adversaries,  652. 

Conversation  by  the  countenance  prac- 
tised in  the  Most  Ancient  Church, 
i,  330;  and  in  Mars,  511;  and 
Jupiter,  512. 

Cookworthy,  William,  translates  Doc- 
trine of  lAfty  ii,  479 ;  and  Heaoen 
and  He&,  592;  visits  Swedenborg, 
683  ;  his  death-bed,  692. 

Cbnmu,  U,  671, 


Councils,  place  no  trost  In,  ii,  661 . 

Cowper,  i,  882 ;  ti,  148,  837. 

Cowherd,  William,  curate  to  CSowes : 
sets  up  a  Vegetarian  Jemsalem,  ii, 
610;  differs  with  Hindmaish :  death 
and  epitaph,  611. 

Correspondences,  Sdence  of,  first  In- 
dicated, i,  192 ;  everything  in  Nature 
answers  to  something  in  Spirit,  269; 
circumstances  and  character  match 
in  the  Spiritual  Worid,  425;  the 
law  illustrated  by  Carlyle,  489 ;  the 
Scriptures  written  according  to  the 
Science,  ii,  126 ;  its  laws  set  forth 
in  the  Doctrine  of  Degprees,  210; 
regarded  by  the  Ancients  as  the 
Science  of  Sciences,  497. 

Crabbe's  imaginary  Swedenborg^ian,  ii, 
624. 

Cramer  on  Swedenborg  as  a  me- 
tallurgist, i,  175. 

Creation,  originates  in  a  Point,  i,  91-92; 
no  more  mysterious  than  cooking  a 
dumpling,  95;  described,  158-178. 

Creation,  relation  to  the  Creator,  ii,  1 12 ; 
does  not  proceed  from  nothing,  bnt 
from  Gk)d,  yet  in  Creation  is  nothing 
of  God,  198,  212,  465;  between  God 
and  His  Work  a  Discrete  degree,  21 1 1 
Creation  perpetual,  226 ;  its  variety 
a  reflection  of  the  Infinite,  244 ;  in- 
comprehensible unless  God  is  re- 
garded as  Substance  and  Form,  527 ; 
Space  and  Time  originate  with 
Creation,  532,  533 ;  process  of  Crea- 
tion, 534. 

Creation  summed  up  in  Man :  Nature 
is  Man  in  diffhsion :  Man  is  Nature 
concentrated  and  epitomised,  ii,  201. 

Criminals  after  execution,  i,  408. 

CHfit,  Therh  ^97  n. 

Croker's  BonoeU'a  /oAfiMm,  ii,  418  «. 

Crompton,  Roger,  ii,  636. 

Cromptoni  Samiiel,  ii,  618. 
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Cromwell,  Olirer,  i,  183;  attests  w6 
can  only  find  God  in  Christ,  ii,  205 ; 
on  conjugal  Iots,  370  n. 

Cono,  John  Christian,  his  Aatobio- 
graph  J,  ii,  420;  makes  Swedenhorg's 
acquaintance,  420  ;  his  opinion  of 
him,  421  ;  notes  concerning  Ids 
habits,  421-426;  remonstrates  with 
him  on  the  Brirf  Eaeposiiion^  444 ; 
how  Swedenborg  receiyed  his  letter, 
445 ;  Cuno's  spiritual  stupidity,  445 ; 
Bwedenborg's  tender  £uewell,  446 ; 
Cuno  finds  Swedenborg  busy  on  the 
True  Christian  Bdiffion^  509;  snr- 
prised  that  he  should  style  himself, 
Servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
510 ;  oonrersation  on  Familiar 
Spirits,  51 1 ;  finds  him  yery  sociable, 
521. 

Currency,  Swedenborg  on,  ii,  83. 

D.BDALUS  Htferbobeus,  i,  47,  55. 

Danes  in  the  Last  Judgement,  ii,  8. 

Darwin,  Dr.  i,  172  n. 

Dayid,  King,  his  lusts,  i,  389;  con- 
spires to  destroy  Swedenborg,  390 ; 
with  Paul  among  the  Lost,  ii,  658, 
664. 

Vaum,  They  i,  197  n. 

Dawson,  Samuel,  ii,  618. 

Death,  the  dropping  of  a  rent  or  worn- 
out  yesture :  the  Man  survives,  i,  1 43,    | 
258,  260,  262,  407,  434. 

Decalogue,  one  table  for  God  and  one 
for  Man,  ii,  149 ;  reason  of  its  nega- 
tions, 147,  150 ;  knowledge  of  uni- 
yersally  difitised,  276;  why  given 
from  Sinai,  546 ;  a  summary  of  the 
Word  and  all  religion,  and  contains 
spiritual  and  celestial  senses,  546. 

Deductive  Method  condemned,  i,  152- 
153. 

Degrees  pervade  Nature  and  is  by  them 
interpreted,  i,  127. 


Degrees,  CootiiniovB,  or  of  Lalliaiii, 
ii,  210 ;  diwtingniabed 
Degrees,  211,  218;  and 
where  in  combination  with,  S14. 

Degrees,  Di8crato,.or  of  Altitude,  fi, 
210;  until  now  onkiftown.  Sll )  ex- 
amples o^  211,218}  tadatttwtrjwhun 
in  trines,  212. 

De  U  Gardie,  Count,  married  in  HeaTen 
to  the  Empress  Kiiaabeth  of  BoHia, 

ii,89. 

Delft,  Swedenborg's  risiaB  at,  i,  204, 244. 

Deluge,  the,  was  the  extinctioii  of  tiw 
Most  Ancient  Church  by  sofibeatioii, 
i,  336,  and  was  confinod  to  its  mem- 
bers, 338. 

De  Morgan,  Augustus,  on  Belief,  ii,  171. 

Depredati(m  and  jRite  of  tike  JShoetSA 
Currenqft  h  70. 

Descartes,  i,  82,  97;  Swedenboi^  a 
Cartesian,  ii,  84 ;  Descartes  appeara 
to  Swedenborg,  ii,  468. 

Des  Guays,  Le  Boys,  translator  of 
Swedenborg  into  French,  ii,  646. 

Despres,  Rev.  P.  S.,  ii,  312  n. 

Devil,  the,  why  does  God  not  kill  him? 
i,  17. 

Devil,  cast  out  by  Bishop  Svedberg,  i, 
25  i  one  set  his  palace  on  fire,  36. 

Devil,  defined,  i,  477 ;  is  Self-LoTe, 
486;  hates  all  who  do  not  fiivonr 
him,  498 ;  regards  himself  alone,  ii, 
263;  there  is  no  King  Devil,  nor 
Devils  who  were  once  Angels :  Devil 
signifies  Hell  as  to  Will  and  Satan 
as  to  Understanding,  i,  497  ;  all 
Devils  were  once  Men,  475,  ii,  340 ; 
Hell  is  based  in  Man,  ii,  668 ;  Devils 
at  home,  i,  490 ;  they  like  their 
Hells :  their  sharpest  pains  arise 
from  the  presence  of  Heaven,  i,  490, 
495, 503,  ii,  495 ;  ugly  and  ill-dressed, 
but  not  in  tlieir  own  eyes,  i,  488, 
492;  each  has  his  paramour,  and 
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promiflciioiiB  interoonne  (hrbidden, 
ii,  360, 408 ;  are  well  worked,  i,  500 ; 
are  atheists,  498;  can  understand 
truths  temporarily,  ii,  177,  266 ; 
Bwedenborg  could  converse  with 
them  unscathed,  340;  publishes  a 
communication  from  them,  299. 

Derils,  ungoremed  would  qaicklj 
cease  to  be,  ii,  289 ;  subjects  of  Qod's 
love,  537 ;  His  presence  in  them, 
538-540;  how  utilized,  272 ;  hitherto 
neglected  and  persecuted:  Henry 
James,  273;  easier  to  change  a 
serpent  into  a  lamb  than  a  Devil 
into  an  Angel,  298. 

Discovery  of  the  Powere  of  VeeeeU  hy 
Mechanical  Prindplee,  i,  64. 

Diseases  orig^ate  in  Hell,  ii,  339. 

Disraeli,  B.,  on  the  source  of  all  ex- 
cellence, i,  491  n. 

Divine  Love  and  Divine  Wisdom  {Sa- 
pienUa  Angeiiea  de  Divino  Amore  et 
tie  Divina  Sapientia)^  reviewed,  ii, 
196-236;  read  in  Heaven,  478; 
translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Tucker,  202,  597. 

Divine  Providence  (Sapientia  Anffdiea 
de  Divina  Provideniia)^  reviewed, 
ii.  237-299 ;  read  in  Heaven,  478 ; 
translated  by  Dr.  Tucker,  597. 

Division  of  Money  and  Measures,  a 
Proposal  for,  i,  61. 

Dixon,  Capt,  ii,  329-330. 

Docks  and  Dykes,  i,  64. 

Docks,  Sluices  and  Salt  Works,  i,  61. 

Doctrine,  the  Scriptures  interpreted  by, 
ii,  125;  must  be  drawn  from  their 
Literal  Sense,  125;  how  true  Doc- 
trine is  to  be  acquired,  128. 

Doddridge,  u,  669. 

Dort,  Council  of,  on  Predestination,  ii, 
651. 

Dragon,  the,  is  Protestantism,  ii,  811 ; 
universaliaed,  311. 


Dreams  are  from  the  World  of  Spirits, 
i,  306 ;  signification  of,  ii,  342. 

Dresden,  i,  77,  79. 

Drysdale,  Allan,  ii,  630. 

Dnch6,  Rev.  Jacob,  ii,  600. 

Dutch,  reflections  on,  i,  114;  in  the 
Last  Judgement,  ii,  8;  in  the 
Spiritual  World,  94. 

Earth,  the  seminary  of  Heaven,  i,  145; 
produced  frt)m  the  Sun,  159 ;  creation 
described,  159-161 ;  reasons  why  the 
Lord  was  bom  on,  521-523. 

Earthii,  five,  unnamed  described,  i,  528- 
531. 

East,  always  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Angels,  i,  427 ;  frused  in  bed,  514;  its 
correspondence,  ii,  208. 

Eastcheap,  London,  Hindmarsh's  Jeru- 
salem in,  ii,  601,  604,  605,  611 «. 

Ecee  Homo,  quoted,  ii,  657. 

Ecclesiastical  Qovemment,  ii.  43. 

Economy  of  the  Animal  Kinydom 
{(Economia  Segni  AnimaUs),  printed, 
i,  120;  the  result  of  seven  yean' 
seareh  for  the  Soul,  123;  reviewed, 
123-148 ;  described  by  Emerson  as 
an  honour  to  the  huoian  race,  180 ; 
u,  103,  235. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  i,  175;  ii,  677  ». 

Education,  last  century  depicted,  i, 
877 ;  unspeakable  importance  of  eariy 
influences,  ii,  189. 

Edsardius  of  Hamburg,  i,  6. 

Effluvia,  in  ether,  i,  138;  blood 
nourished  frtwi,  ii,  232. 

Egyptians,  performed  real  miracles  in 
rivalry  with  Moses,  i,  850;  deepest 
magical  HeUs  consist  of,  350;  Bwe- 
denborg offered  to  interpret  their 
Hieroglyphics,  ii,  497. 

Ekeblad,  Count,  ii,  829. 

Ekebom,  Dean,  attacks  Swedenborg» 
Beyer  and  Rosen  with  virulenoe  aai 
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stupidity,  ii,  488, 491,  493,  495 ;  ap- 
parition of  his  Familiar  Spirit,  612, 
515 ;  Swedenborg'8  manifeato  against 
Emesti  applied  to  him  also,  517. 

Elberfield,  Merchant  of,  ii,  91. 

ElectiTe  Affinities  discussed,  ii,  887- 
890. 

Elemental  Kingdom  defined,  i,  85. 

Elements,  order  and  procession  of,  i, 
90,  128,  129. 

Elginbrodde,  Martin,  ii,  668. 

Elie,  ii,  447  n. 

Elisha  and  his  young  man,  i,  267. 

Elizabeth,  Empress,  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  splendidly  ministered  to 
in  the  World  of  Spirito,  ii,  88;  her 
character,  88;  her  courtship  and 
marriage,  89 ;  450,  664. 

Emerson,  eulogpum  on  Swedenborg  as 
a  man  of  science,  i,  177-180;  its 
fancifalness,  180;  on  common-sense, 
824 ;  on  Jewish  ritualism,  365. 

English,  the,  in  the  Spiritual  World, 
ii,  54-56 ;  contrasted  with  ItalianB, 
57,  and  with  Germans,  97  ;  their  in- 
difference to  Swedenborg,  301,  478; 
their  Church  midway  between  Rome 
and  Geneva,  428. 

Enoch,  editor  of  the  Scriptures,  i,  339. 

Bnunciationa^  i,  339. 

Epistles  of  the  Apostles  no  part  of  the 
Word,  ii,  53. 

Equilibrium,  maintained  between 
Heaven  and  Hell,  and  the  cause  of 
Man's  freedom,  i,  501-502,  ii,  241 ; 
fancifulness  of  the  notion,  ii,  554 ; 
does  not  exist  in  individuals,  i,  502. 

Ernosti,  Dr.,  appearance  of  his  Fa- 
miliar Spirit,  ii,  512;  lives  near 
Luther's  tomb,  514;  Swedenborg's 
leaf  against,  516;  his  notices  of 
Sweden borg's  books,  516. 

Krncstino  counselled,  ii,  631. 

JiltpritUa'i  LetUra,  ii,  625. 


JBtio^  and  B€vkw§,^  156  n. 

Eternity  as  viewed  by  Angels,  i,  430. 

Ether,  the  third  Element,  i,  90,  92, 
128;  forms  white  blood,  135;  em- 
braces an  ocean  of  saline  and  sul- 
phurous effluvia,  138 ;  lungs  and  skin 
absorb  it  from  the  air,  138 ;  was  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  the  young 
planets,  160,  and  the  aetiTe  to  the 
passive  earth,  161. 

Euler,  ii,  93  ». 

Eunuchs,  have  no  claim  to  chastity, 
ii,  371 ;  explanation  of  the  Lord's 
saying  about,  371  n. 

Eustachius,  i,  125. 

Eve,  hatched  from  an  egg  and  intro- 
duced to  Adam,  i,  170-172;  her 
education,  171. 

Eve,  what  her  seduction  by  the  serpent 
signifies,  i,  335 ;  taken  from  Adam : 
explanation  of  the  allegory,  ii,  368. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  anecdote 
concerning,  i,  272  n. 

Evil,  punishes  and  then  tends  to  abolish 
itself,  i,  306 ;  began  in  Man's  con- 
firmation of  the  sensation  of  inde- 
pendence, ii,  237  ;  ascribed  to  Mao's 
reception  and  effusion  of  the  Divine, 
5^3;  unmitigated  and  simply  per- 
nicious does  not  exist,  287 ;  small 
compared  with  goodness,  285;  re- 
veals to  us  good,  564. 

Evil  denies  God,  ii,  137;  the  'evil 
heart  of  unbelief,'  174. 

Evils  permitted  that  they  may  be  seen 
and  removed,  ii,  269,  283-284. 

Evil  Thoughts  from  Hell,  and  we 
ought  not  to  credit  ourselves  with 
them,  i,  307,  ii,  293. 

Examination,  Self,  for  repentance,  ii, 
34,  554 ;  precedes  the  Holy  Suppw, 
37,  563;  annual  and  semi->annual, 
437;  by  the  Decalogue,  507;  dis- 
credited and  disliked  by  f^rotestaats, 
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654;  a  disease  with  some,  557 «; 
confession  may  help  to  its  praotioe, 
558. 

Experiencei  the  source  of  all  know- 
ledge, i,  84, 88, 153;  how  Swedenborg 
exemplified  the  dictnm,  93, 126, 132, 
152-153;  the  base  of  all  ideas,  ii, 
524,  and  of  imagination,  663. 

External  and  Internal  Man,  ii,  23. 

Faith  in  imputed  righteousness  un- 
known to  Swedenborg  in  childhood, 
i,  15;  he  pronounces  those  happy 
who  can  beliere  Revelation  without 
consulting  the  intellect,  151,  187, 
213 ;  the  relation  of  faith  and  works 
discussed,  190-191. 

Faithf  Doctrine  of^  (Doctrina  Novte 
ffierosolyma  de  Fide\  reviewed  ii, 
171-186. 

Faith,  defined,  ii,  171 ;  the  result  of 
the  congress  of  Goodness  with  Truth, 
29,  186 ;  he  would  acquire  Faith 
roust  therefore  be  good,  ii,  22,  23, 172, 
174;  the  Good  alone  receive  and 
believe  the  Truth,  273,  of  which 
they  have  an  interior  sense,  and  in 
them  Truths  are  multiplied,  173  ; 
Knowledges  the  material  of  Faith, 
178,  which  is  much  the  same  as  Con- 
science, 31 ;  it  ceases  with  Charity, 
21 ;  is  not  producible  by  miracles,  i, 
273 ;  in  its  last  analysis  is  axiomatic, 
ii,  ISO;  blind  and  historical  Faith, 
181 ;  the  Angels  utterly  reject  the 
tenet,  that  we  ought  to  believe  what 
we  do  not  understand,  i,  274,  ii,  180 ; 
Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  God  not  to 
be  compassed  by  reasoning,  but  by 
well-doing,  ii,  547 ;  true  Faith  illus- 
trated in  a  conversation  between  a 
Protestant  and  an  Angel,  185. 

Faith  separated  from  Understanding 
came  in  with  Popery,  ii,  181 ;  Faith 


without  Charity  in  its  nakedness, 
182 ;  Protestant  Faith  illustrated  in 
a  conversation  between  a  Solifidian 
and  an  Angel,  184;  trust  in  Faith 
alone  a  universal  tendency,  186. 

Faith,  Justification  by,  alone,  the  grand 
dogma  of  Protestantism,  ii,  429 ;  its 
prevalence  in  Reformed  Christendom, 
430 ;  its  incredibUity,  430 ;  the  dark- 
ness it  has  induced,  433 ;  permitted 
to  prevent  pro£uiation,  ii,  281;  the 
common  people  do  not  enter  into  its 
mysteries,  281. 

Faith,  Professional,  ii,  176-177,  266. 

Familiar  Spirits,  ii,  511,  526. 

Faraday,  i,  96. 

Fathers,  the,  cited  in  proof  that  the 
Animal  Spirits  survive  death,  i,  144; 
and  Schoolmen  exercised  their  in- 
genuity on  mystical  senses  of  Scrip- 
ture, ii,  670. 

Feeling,  the  inversion  of  reality,  i,  169, 
ii,  112,  150,  153,298;  corrected  by 
Revelation,  i,  334,  ii,  667. 

Fell,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  i,  5. 

Fenelon  as  Pope,  ii,  274. 

Ferelius,  Rev.  Arrid,  Swedish  Chaplain 
in  London :  Swedenborg  did  not 
wash  for  no  dirt  would  stick  to  him, 
ii,  843 ;  pUgued  with  Evil  Spirits 
for  ten  days,  579;  St.  Peter  with 
him,  579 ;  ignorant  of  the  death  of 
his  sister,  580  ;  had  no  peace  in 
church,  581  ;  his  affability,  581 
received  the  Holy  Supper,  586 
what  passed  at  the  ceremony,  587 
Ferelius  officiates  at  the  funeral,  588 
reports  on  Swedenborg  to  the  Swedish 
House  of  Clergy,  589. 

Fetishism  and  Ritualism,  ii,  652. 

Fetter  Lane,  London:  Swedenborg 
lodges  there  with  Brockmer,  i,  219^ 
ii,  574;  MoravUn  Chapel,  i,  219^ 
242. 
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raenhii^  Biakop,  omum  the  Mkim 

of    CbtguffSal   Lovt,    fi,   4BT;    hia 

tnMihery,  487 ;  likened  hj  Sweden- 

harg  to  Jedu  Isoariat,  488 ;  pbta  to 

bare  SwDdonboi^  oonfiiied  u  k  mad- 

nMn,  496.  "^ 

Finch,    IVanciB   OliTer,    >   hevrenlj 

ohaiaeter,  ii,  B40. 
nnitet,  Fint,  prodnoed  from  Pdnta,  f, 

89,  B3;  oompoMthoSitiiaiidallflTe, 

1S8. 
Flnitaa,  Second,  pradoced  ttma  TiiM, 

fcnn  tbe  Tint  Element,  1,  90,  91, 

118 ;    Aninud    SfitHi  ooralst  of, 

185. 
Flnitee,  Third,  produced  flttm  Seeoad, 

ooaatltDtB  the  Sooond  m  Uagnallo 

Element,  I,  90,  93. 
FInilaa,  Fourth,  produced  from  Third, 

fcrm  the  third  Element  or  Ether,  i, 

90,93. 
FInitVH  Fifth,  prodvoed  Ami  F^nrth, 

oeoipoee  the  Ftmrth  Eleneiit  or  Air, 

end  in  oloser  oompieesion  Water,  I, 

90,91. 
Fire,  Hell,  i,  494. 
Flre-worki,  Biblioal,  t,  464. 
Flames  appear  to  Swedenborg,  i,  190, 
Flamsteed,  i,  32,  247. 
Flazman,  John,  ii,  599 ;  a  member  of 

Proad's  congregation,  607 ;  flright- 

ened  awajr  fay  infernal  aqnalls,  608 ; 

defends  Blake,  618 ;  oonnectioii  wiib 

the  Swedenborg  Sodetj,  C83;   hia 

angelic  character,  MO. 
Fletcher   of    Modelj-,   •    reader  and 

admirer  of  Swedenborg,  ii,  594. 
iflorance  riaited,  i,  120. 
Folkes,   Martin,  i,   247;    Swedenborg 

coKTemea  with   him  and  Sir  Hans 

Sloane,  ii,  225. 
Foreknowledge,  woold  take   the   teet 

out  of  life,  ii,  260)  the  desire  for  it 

Iifrom  evil,  261. 


Kom  not  to  be  oonfomide<d  wiib  ^ape, 
t,  4S1 ;  Fonii  ii  application  to  Vae, 
4M. 

Fonn  and  Babetanoe,  Qod  ts  « 

■nd  tbt  orig^  of  sH  fl 

FonicBtion,  nputral;  grierom  as  it 
falctinos  to  Adulterona,  and  reniel  aa 
it  inclinei  to  Conjugtal  Lore, ii, 419; 
witli  Bume  it  is  a  necessity,  413;  to 
whom  the  keeping  of  >  Mistress  is 
allowable,  413;  sbe  mast  be  neither 
Unidea  nor  Wife,  413  ;  the  relation 
.  mnat  be  kept  physical,  414;  bettor 
that  the  torch  of  loYotic  lighted  with 

Fox,  Qwrge,  had  no  part  in  Quaker 
•bonuiiaUoiiB,  i,  888. 

Ranee,  exItfhi.'Uly  uuited  to  Bome,  hot 
disunited,  in  many  respeots,  inter- 
nally, ii,  449. 

Vnitee,  Swcdenborgisnisni  in.  ii,646. 

F^Blciiiuaii  Frinm  prjyinj^,  &t,  and 
Tdiipludui;,  i,  116. 

Frankiio,  Benjamin,  mkttjied  by  Swe- 
denborg, i,  485 ;  their  difierenoe, 
ii,  33. 

Freedom,  its  origin,  i,  425 ;  is  not 
independence,  ii,  652. 

Frce-Will,  ascribed  to  the  eqoilibriam 
between  Heaven  and  Hell,  !,  60! ; 
derived  from  Ood,  602 ;  a  sensation : 
no  more,  ii,  246. 

Frederick  Y.  of  Denmark,  among  the 
Happy,  ii,  507. 

Frederick,  LandgraTe  of  Hesse  Caasel, 
Eing  of  Swoden,  i,  58 ;  rongh  treat- 
ment by  Bishop  Syedberg,  69 ;  a  foul 
adnlterar  after  death,  MO. 

Frederick  the  Great,  i,  76 ;  an  admirer 
of  Wolf,  80;  aeen  in  vuion,  237. 

Frederick  William  of  Praasia,  !,  76; 
persecntes  Wolf,  80. 

FTenob,Mn.,afe(ua]eDlogene8,  Ii,630. 
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Prere  on  orei^on,  i,  172  «. 
Fuller,  Margaret,  i,  324 ;  ii,  653. 

G^ifEB  in  Heayen,  i,  474. 
Garments  of  the  Angels,  i,  438. 
Genealogies  between  Adam  and  Noah 

factitious,  i,  335. 
General  Laws,  i,  276. 
Generation,  order  of  Man's,  ii,  236; 

odd  notions  about,  353. 
Generation,   Spontoneous,  ii,  224;  in 

the  Mental  World,  673. 
ChnesU,  caps,  i  to  xi,  the  fragment  of 
an  older  Word,  i,  326;  creation  as 
described  therein  incredible,  326 ;  the 
narrative  neyertheless  Divine  to  the 
smallest  ioU,  327 ;  its  inner  meaning, 
327-343. 
Genevidve,  St.,  i,  118,  ii,  455. 
Genoa  visited,  i,  120. 
Gentiles,  Swedenborg's  experience  o( 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  i,  379 ;  Chinese 
repelled  at  the  name  of  Christ,  380 ; 
in  Heaven,  468 ;  man j  better  than 
Christians,  469 ;  illustrations  of  their 
goodness,  470 ;  the  most  intelligent 
fh>m  Africa,  ii,  9 ;  worship  God  as  a 
Man,  204;  may  all  be  saved,  276; 
instructed  after  death,  277;  use  of 
theirvarieties  in  the  Grand  Man,  277. 
Gentiles  and  the  New  Church :  a  New 
Church  oommonlj  raised  among  the 
GentUes,  !„  841,  377,  ii,  19 ;  the  New 
Church  will  be  formed  among  the 
GentOes,  i,  379 ;  Swedenborg  seemed 
to  forget  these  assertions,  ii,  481 ;  the 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Choich  dictated 
bj  Spirits  in  Central  Africa,  483. 
Gentleman,  the  Devil  fast  becoming, 
and  will  one  day  be  the  perfect,  ii, 
274. 
CfenOeman'a  Magazine^  i,  48  n,  243,  247, 

ii,  480  n. 
Geology,  Swedenborg's,  i,  61,  68,  67. 


Gwmetricians,  impotence  of,  i,  96. 

Geometry,  explains  the  world,  i,  85-86 ; 
some  things  not  explicable  by,  86. 

George  II.,  i,  247 ;  U,  328,  450,  664 ; 

overhears  iVom  Heaven  a  oonver 

sation  between  Swedenborg  and  some 

English  Bishops,  ii^303;  meeta  600 

Clergy,  305;  his  earthly  character 

307. 

Germans,  in  the  Last  Judgement,  ii,  8; 

in  the  Spiritual  World,  96. 

Germany,  Swedenborgianism  rare  in 
ii,  647. 

Gnchrist»s  Life  of  Wm.  Blake,  ii.  618, 

640. 
Gilpin,  Rev.  Joshua,  ii,  600. 
Girls*  School  in  Heaven,  i,  467. 
Glen,  James,  ii,  600, 610  n;  in  Demerara, 
619 ;  sad  experience  of  Negroes  and 
Indians,  619;  opposed  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  620. 
Gnashing  of  Teeth,   the  contests  of 

Devils,  heard  outside  Hell,  i,  496. 
God,  as  the  Infinite,  ii,  203 ;  is  incom- 
prehensible, 527,  532 ;  can  be  seen 
by  no  Man  nor  Angel,  i,  281 ;  delirium 
induced  by  thinking  of  His  Infinity 
from  space  and  time,  ii,  533. 
God,  is  Love  itself  and  Wisdom  itself, 
ii,  165,  196»  197,  242 ;  in  Him  they 
are  one,  535. 
God  is  Life  itself,  ii,  112, 196,  237,  535. 
God  is  Substance  itself  and  Form  itself^ 

ti,  197,  216,  527. 
Ood  is  very  and  essential  Man,  ii,  202 ; 
He  is  the  only  Man,  i,  328,  833 ;  the 
wiser  the  Angels  grow  the  more 
plainly  they  see  He  is  Man,  i,  424 ; 
no  other  idea  of  God  prevails  through 
the  Heavens,  ii,  204;  He  is  wor- 
shipped in  a  Human  Form  by  the 
Gentiles,  ii,  8,  204 ;  (nm  the  begin- 
ning He  was  Man  in  first  principles : 
by  tncamation  He  became  Man  in 
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Ill;  mlon He WM  Man, 
He  ooaM  not  haTe  eieeted  the 
UniTene  snob  as  it  U,  303. 

Qed  ms  Oremtor,  ii,  523;  He  oannoft 
eieate  Huneelf  or  breed  gods,  i,  243; 
11,529,552;  He  oannot  lore  Him- 
self ,  ii,  248 ;  being  lore  He  is  bound 
to  creste  mud  lore  what  is  moi  Him- 
self, 199 ;  He  sppeers  as  the  Sun  of 
HeaTon,  207 ;  He  created  the  Uni- 
Tene from  Himsi^  by  this  Son, 
534 ;  jet  there  is  nothing  of  Himself 
in  Cieaaon,  ii,  198,  212;  which  is 
dead,  200 ;  Space  and  Time  begin 
with  Creation,  and  are  not  in  Him, 
20e,  532,  533;  to  Him  the  ftitore 
is  present,  and  the  present  eternal, 
297. 

Ck)d  is  eTerywhere  the  same:  He  is 
Taried  as  nttered  hj  created  re- 
ceirers,  i,  279;  ii,  201,  210,  537, 
554,  553 ;  erery  created  thing  is  a 
recipient  of  Qod  by  oontigoity,  not 
continuity » ii,  212. 

Qod  in  relation  to  Man:  in  himself 
Man  is  dead,  ii,  112 ;  it  is  God's 
passion  to  animate  the  Finite  with 
Himself,  244;  He  Tirifies  Man  by 
His  presence,  552;  He  is  present 
with  eyery  Man,  Angel,  and  DctU  : 
without  Him  none  could  will  or 
think:  piored  by  experiments  in 
the  Spiritual  World,  572;  He  is 
the  life  of  the  Wicked,  286;  His 
presence  in  Hell,  537,  538,  539 ;  He 
gires  Himself  so  unresenredly  to 
Man  that  he  feels  His  Life  as  bis 
own,  8,  201,  262 ;  God  alone  acts : 
Man  Buflfers  himself  to  be  acted  on, 
and  co-operates  as  of  himself  though 
really  fkwn  God,  559 ;  God  dweUs  as 
Loire  in  Man's  YnH,  and  as  Wisdom 
inhiaUDdentaiiding,i,ie9;  ii,226; 
haw  nd  l^sdom  God's  presence 


in  Man,  166^  639,  &V;  M  Qod  ii 
the  only  Man  manhood  ia  tbe  eri- 
denoe  of  1^  preaenoe,  i,  S28,  333; 
whilst  Qod  Is  Man's  life  Kan  U  not 
Qod,  and  the  idea  tha^  He  is  diflhssd 
in  Men  is  an  eaeerable  berasj,  fi, 
199  200;  Henry  Jamos  on  ths 
matter,  654 ;  see  aibo  666-IS68. 

Qod  in  His  ProTidenoe:  His  Omni- 
potence cannot  be  understood  vttil 
it  is  known  that  He  is  Order,  ii,  536 ; 
the  end  of  His  Proridence  is  a 
HeaTon  out  of  the  Homan  Race, 
242 :  He  nather  curses,  nor  is  an- 
gry, 290;  why  He  wiU  not  guide 
Man  outwardly,  252;  He  is  eyer 
resisting  Man,  261;  His  gOTem- 
ment  of  the  Wicked,  286-287 ;  He 
is  denied  throughout  H^  I,  498. 

God  as  known  to  Man:  He  must  be 
seknowledged  firom  things  finite,  ii, 
532 ;  He  conjoins  Himself  with 
Men  through  finite  appearances, 
i,  282 ;  thus  He  is  seen  by  Angels 
as  their  Sun,  and  sometimes  in  the 
possession  of  an  Angel,  283 ;  He 
made  Himself  known  in  Angels  to 
the  Adamites,  to  Abraham,  Hagar, 
Lot,  Gideon,  Joshua,  the  Prophets, 
and  others,  283 ;  and  to  Swedenborg, 
284;  to  think  of  Him  personally 
is  to  think  of  Him  materially,  ii, 
169 ;  He  is  not  to  be  serred  person- 
ally, but  in  His  creatures,  549;  a 
right  idea  of  €cod  acquired  firom  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  645; 
with  those  who  think  of  Him  as 
three  persons  He  is  little  else  than  a 
name,  524;  unless  He  was  one  the 
Uniyerse  could  not  hare  been  crea- 
ted, nor  presenred,  525 ;  the  worship 
of  three  persons  leads  to  Atheism, 
526;  none  of  the  four  Churches 
understood  Qod  aright:   the    New 
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Chnroh  will  worship  trnly  the  in- 
visiblo  in  the  risible  Lord,  566. 

G<5etlie,  on  heaTenly  friendship,  1, 
41 8  n;  on  coloars,  ii,  59;  his  solita- 
riness, 671. 

Goldsmith,  OliTer,  i,  322,  882,  ii,  478. 

Goodness,  the  base  of  all  Wisdom,  i, 
442 ;  its  uniTersal  relations  to  Truth, 
it,  22;  confesses  God,  137;  lores 
truths,  172,  and  multiplies  them, 
173 ;  Goodnera  is  the  Lord  in  Man, 
288;  erery  Good  has  its  opposite 
Eril,  i,  486 ;  Good  knows  Evil,  but 
Eril  knows  not  Good,  ii,  408 ;  how 
a  Man  procures  Goodness,  ii,  187. 

Gottenbnrg,  Swedenborg  sees  a  fire  at 
Stockholm  from,  ii,  61. 

Gottenbnrg  Oonsistorj,  Swedenborg 
attacked  in,  ii,  444 ;  commanded  to 
render  an  account  of  his  doctrines, 
490;  slow  about  it,  491. 

Goremment  in  Hearen,  i,  471. 

Goremment  of  Hell,  by  the  Lord  and 
His  Angels,  i,  498;  the  whip  the 
sceptre,  493. 

Goremment,  Ecclesiastical  and  Ciril, 
ii,  43;  has  a  right  to  repress  im- 
proper opinion,  i,  81,  ii,  45,  256. 

Goyder,  D.  G.,  ii,  640fi. 

Grace,  the  affection  of  Truth  for  its 
own  sake,  ii,  174;  Swedenborg 
possessed  it,  334. 

Grand  Man,  Hearen  is  a,  i,  419;  a 
plenary  correspondence  between 
Hearen  and  Man,  ii,  538;  the 
World  of  Spirits  his  stomach,  ii,  7 ; 
Angels  and  Men  unite  to  constitute 
him,  180;  how  direrse  religions 
contribute  to  his  perfection,  277; 
Kant  on,  ii,  72 ;  Southey  on,  626. 

Greek  Church,  ii,  428;  in  error  in 
ascribing  to  God  the  communication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii,  548. 

Green,  Mr.,  ii,  69  ». 


Grills  of  Amsterdam,  ii,  424. 
Grinun,  Baron,  ii,  67. 
Grindon,  L.  H.,  ii,  641. 
Guillaume,  an  affected  preacher,  i,  118. 
Guizot  on  the  Bible,  ii,  142. 
Gustarus  Adolphus,  an  adulterer,  i, 

401. 
Gustarus  Yasa,  an  idiot  in  Hell,  i,  401. 
Gyllenborg,  Gount  Frederick,  trarela 

with  Swedenborg,  i,  76. 
Gyllenborg,   Countess,    Swedenborg's 

wife   in   waiting  for  him    in   the 

Spiritual  World,  ii,  500,  573. 

Hallbrius,  Bishop,  brought  to  repent- 
ance by  Swedenborg,  ii,  79. 

Haller  on  the  Animal  Spirits,  i,  182. 

Halley,  Edmund,  i,  32,  60,  247. 

Ham,  signifies  corrupt  internal  wor- 
ship, i,  342. 

Hamburg,  risited,  i,  199  ;  iU  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Spiritual  World,  ii,  96. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  quoted,  ii,  658. 

Hampd,  Dr.  ii,481. 

Hands,  examined  by  Angels,  i,  410. 

Happiness :  Who  is  happiest  ?  i,  451. 

Hargrrore,  John,  ii,  627  a,  685  ». 

Harl6,  Anguste,  ii,  646. 

Harrison,  Capt,  u,  331. 

Harrison,  George,  ii,  592 «;  an  able 
lawyer,  620;  translator  of  Sweden- 
borg, 621 ;  disowned  by  the  Quakers, 
621 ;  his  Life  of  Ck>wes,  622  n ;  his 
meetings  at  Hawkstone,  631. 

Harrison,  John,  his  chronometer,  1^ 
827. 

Hart,  E.,  Swedenborg's London  printer, 
i,  882,  ii,  809  n;  dies,  and  is  seen  in 
the  Spiritual  Worid,  581. 

Hartley's  ribrations,  i,  175, 176. 

Hartley,  Ber.  Thomas,  Swedenborg's 
autobiographical  letter  to,  i,  250,  ii, 
481;  Wm.  Law's  letter  to,  1,820; 
conrerted  to  Swedenborg,  il,  480; 
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tnumUi8eZ>0  Cbmmeroio,  480;  toBti- 
monj  0(»ioerning  Swedoiborg,  480 ; 
▼iaits  him  with  Cookwortfay,  583, 
with  Memter,  564 ;  addresBes  to  him 
questions  on  the  Trinity,  563 ;  ne- 
glects to  see  him  in  his  last  ilhiess, 
586;  revises.  Gookworthy*  8  Heaven 
and  BeU,  and  dies,  592 ;  introdooes 
Bwedenb(Mrg*8  writings  to  Hooghton, 
593. 

Hats  and  Caps,  Swedish  political  fac- 
tions, ii,  81. 

Hawkins,  Isaac,  ii,  593. 

Hawkins,  John  Isaac,  on  the  expnlsion 
of  Hindmarah  from  his  own  Jeru- 
salem, ii,  603. 

Hawkstone  Pkrk,  ii,  631. 

Haworih,  Adam,  ii,  631  n. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  on  the  mystery 
of  evil,  ii,  284  n. 

Hazel,  Baron,  ii,  580  n. 

Heart,  derived  from  the  Brain  and  re- 
presents the  Will,  i,  418. 

Heat  corresponds  to  Lore,  ii,  209, 
217. 

Heat,  Vital,  derived  from  the  Spiritoal 
Sun,  ii,  228. 

Heaven,  the  Lord  is,  i,  424,  n,  34,  166, 
243 ;  is  Love  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Neighbour,  i,  451-452,  ii,  38;  aU 
belong  to  Heaven  who  love  goodness 
and  truth  for  their  own  sakes,  i,  443 ; 
character  of  the  heavenly  multitude, 
i,  405. 

Heaven,  two  Kingdoms  of^  i,  417 ;  di- 
vided into  three  Heavens,  41 6f  418, 
because  in  God  there  is  a  trinity,  Ii, 
213 ;  characteristics  of  the  third  or 
inmost  Heaven,  the  seoond  or  middle 
and  the  first  or  outmost,  i,  417; 
consists  of  innumerable  Sodeties, 
414 ;  Heaven  is  a  Qrand  Man,  and 
each  of  its  Sodeties  a  Man  because 
the  Lord  b  Mu,  419-425,  ii,  538 ;  no 


idea  of  God  OuoaghcNtt  Heaven  1«t 
as  of  Man,  &,  804;  Mdi  Aagd  has 
his  place  aoooidiii^  to  his  idea  of 
God,  545. 

Heaven,  the  Lord  appoaxs  aa  its  Sn, 
i,  426,  to  whloii  the  Angola  oonatantfy 
turn,  428;  Timea  and  Seaaona  tfwn^ 
428;   DO    fixed   T1iiMa»    4S9;   nor 
Spaces,  431;  HooMa,  4S2;  Pslaees, 
433 ;  to  grow  old  is  to  grow  jomg 
in  Heaven,  436;  Maciiagea,  4S6;  a 
wedding  witnessed,  fi,  353;  Hnshaad 
and  Wifb  are  called  one  Angel,  378 ; 
a  Couple  seen  as  one,  405;  GelifaataB 
dweQ  on  the  sides  of  HeaTen,  ii, 
361;   Garments  of  the  Angeb,  i, 
438 ;  their  Power,  438 ;  their  Wis- 
dom, 440;  their  Worship,  445 ;  their 
Innocence,  448;    their  Peace   and 
Happmess,  451 ;  their  felidtiea  infi- 
nite and  indescribable,  ii,  843 ;  their 
Language,  454;  thdr  Writings,  464; 
all  Infants  go  to  Heaven,  466,  and 
constitute  a  third  part  of  it,  468 ;  « 
Gentiles  in,  468-471 ;  Governments 
of,  471 ;  Employments  in,  473 ;  its 
immensity,  475;    its  perfection   in- 
creases with  numbers,  476;    Cha- 
racter the  only  passport  to  HeaTen, 
477 ;  not  so  di£3cult  to  qualify  for 
Heaven,  479*482;    Rich   enter    as 
easily  as  the  Poor,  482. 

Heaven,  has  Earth  for  its  seminary,  i, 
145,  ii,  4;  based  in  man,  i,  459,  ii, 
4 ;  Angels  and  Men  one  Man,  ii,  130 ; 
their  conjunction  by  the  Word,  i, 
463;  Heaven  essential  to  Man's 
life,  ii,  291;  Heaven  cannot  exist 
apart  from  the  Church,  ii,  220 ;  con- 
sequences of  this  interdependence,  i, 
368,  380-381 ;  the  connection  almost 
broken  when  the  Lord  came,  ii,  106. 

Heaven  and  BeU  {He  Coelo  et  de 
Infemo),  reviewed,  i,  405-505;  not 
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drawn  oat  of  Bwedenborg's  Imiiif 
ii,  662. 

Heaven,  diWded  from  Hell,  ii,  266; 
balanced  bj  Hell,  i,  501,  ii,  241; 
goremfl  Hell,  ii,  287. 

Heayens,  whicb  passed  away  at  the 
Last  Judgement,  11,  7,  14;  why 
tolerated,  15-16. 

Hebrew  studied  by  Swedenborg,  i,  249 ; 
what  fools  some  Hebraists  are,  301 ; 
Hebrew  has  some  affinities  with 
angelio  speech  and  writing,  456, 
465. 

Heemhutters,  i,  883. 

Hell,  defined,  i,  405,  486  ;  is  the  Love 
of  Self  and  the  World,  451-452,  491, 
ii,  88 ;  as  mischievous  is  Belf-Love 
out  of  service,  ii,  554. 

Hell,  composed  of  as  many  Societies 
as  Heaven,  1,  486 ;  three  Hells 
answer  to  the  three  Heavens,  487 ; 
Hells  everywhere  beneath  the  Worid 
of  Spirito,  413,  487  ;  Scenes  and 
Scenery  of,  490;  their  Darkness, 
493 ;  their  Light  as  of  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  493 ;  their  Fires,  494 ;  their 
Stenches,  413 ;  when  opened  fire  and 
smoke  are  seen  emitted  by  the  Angels, 
495 ;  how  new  Spirits  are  received  in 
Hdl,  496 ;  Hell  not  horrible  to  its 
inmates,  492;  none  sent  shrieking 
there,  ii,  295 ;  a  hopeless  Hell  grown 
incredible,  296 ;  foolish  to  scold  or 
moan  over  it,  551,  553;  as  a  whole 
is  called  Satan  and  the  Devil,  i,  497 ; 
abK)  Adultery,  ii,  408,  412. 

Hell,  based  in  Man,  ii,  5;  manifested 
in  Evil  Uses,  ii,  223 ;  the  origin  of 
all  Diseases,  839 ;  essential  to  Man's 
life,  291 ;  had  grown  supreme  over 
Man  when  the  Lord  came,  106; 
turned  to  Use,  i,  498,  500,  ii,  272 ; 
governed  by  Heaven,  ii,  241,  287, 
289 ;  subject  to  God's  k>ve,  587. 


HeU-Fure  is  Self-Love,  i,  495. 

Herbert,  Qeorge,  quoted,  i,  270. 

Heresy,  salvation  possible  under  any, 
ii,  282  ;  every  Heresy  is  a  truth 
exaggerated  or  incomplete,  623. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  on  realities  and 
appearances,  i,  362. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  Landgrave  o^  cor- 
respondence with  Swedenborg,  ii, 
518-520. 

Hessel.  John,  travels  with  Swedenborg, 
i,  63,  67,  69,  201. 

Hessel,  Peter,  i,  112. 

Hessel,  Sara,  prompts  Swedenborg  to 
suicide,  i,  309. 

Hieroglypkk  Key  ( CUxvUHierogljfpkiea) 
i,  192. 

Highs  of  Leigh,  ii,  619. 

Hill,  Sev.  W.,  translator  of  ApoeeHjfptU 
ExpUeata,  ii,  597. 

Hindmarsh,  James,  ii,  593,  600;  first 
preacher  in  his  son's  Jerusalem,  601. 

Hindmarsh,  Robert,  printer,  ClerkeiH 
well,  London,  tries  to  discredit 
Mathesius,  i,  225-227;  prints  Apo- 
ealypni  ExpUeatOf  ii,  809  n ;  meets 
with  Swedenborg's  writings,  in- 
stantly perceives  their  heavenly 
origin,  and  commences  to  proselytise, 
598 ;  holds  meetings  in  New  Court, 
Middle  Temple:  list  of  some  who 
used  to  attend,  599;  determines  to 
start  a  Church,  16  assemble  in  the 
Poultry  and  baptise  and  receive  the 
Holy  Supper,  600;  a  chapel  opened 
in  Eastoheap,  601 ;  a  Priesthood 
established  by  lottery  which  oasts 
R.  H.  uppermost :  his  aoooont  of  the 
transaction,  601 ;  ordains  his  fkther 
and  Sam.  Smith,  602 ;  expelled  firom 
his  Church  for  immoral  opinions,  608 ; 
his  smart  revenge,  604 ;  holds  a 
Conference  and  draws  up  a  constitii- 
tion  (or  the  New  Jerusalem,  604 ; 
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forges  tho  DiTiiie Name,  605;  cIomb 
his  chapd,  606;  fariogs  Proad  to 
London,  bat  tibmj  qnaivel,  607-606 ; 
Buikfl  into  spiritiial  indiflRBrence, 
lemras  his  types,  and  turns  stock- 
jobber, 6t0,  637 ;  pieacbes  in  Man- 
Chester,  611;  death  and  charaoter, 
612 ;  bb  lottery  and  ordination  pro- 
nounced under  'tbe  Diyine  Auspices' 
by  the  Swedenborgian  Oonlerence, 
628. 

History,  God  revealed  in,  ii,  140 ;  ex- 
hanstire  impossible,  140. 

Hobbes,  i,  332;  quoted,  422,  ii,  565fi. 

Hodson,  Capt,  ii,  331. 

Holiness  in  ignorance,  ii,  666. 

Holmfeld,  Baron  C  Dirckinck,  i,  197  »; 
u,  73  ». 

Holy  Alliano^  ii,  613. 

Holy  Spirit,  a  ooosequenee  of  the 
incarnation,  fi,  107,  1 13 ;  not  a 
Person,  nor  the  Spirit  of  the  Infinite 
JehoTah,  but  the  effluence  from  Jesus 
Christ,  543;  which  is  an  arcanum 
neyer  before  revealed  to  the  world, 
544 ;  the  Holy  Spirit  present  with 
every  man,  572. 

Holy  Supper,  sigpiiification  and  uses,  ii, 
37,563. 

Hoogs,  the  Misses,  ii,  424. 

Hopes,  bankers  of  Amsterdam,  ii,  422, 
424,588. 

Hopken,  Count,  opinion  of  Sweden- 
borg's  services  in  the  Diet,  ii,  79 ; 
selections  ftom  his  letters,  84-86; 
reveals  to  Swedenborg  a  conspiracy 
agunst  him,  495 ;  remonstrates  with 
him  on  his  spiritual  stories,  570. 

Home,  Baron,  executed,  i,  403. 

Horse,  the,  represents  the  Understand- 
ing, ii,  50 ;  in  Greek  mythology,  51 ; 
paper  on  the  correspondence  sent  to 
the  Stockholm  Academy  of  Sciences, 
497. 


Hovghton,  Kiohard,  and  Waslej,  fi, 

593,  and  Clowes,  594. 
Haman  Baoa  will  eadiOB   lor  eiw, 

u,  4. 
Humboldt,  on  bsnaa  bsartj,  8»  9B5u, 
Hume,  David,  i,  175. 
Hume,  Joseph,  n,  616. 
Hume,  Miss  M.C.,  L^^  7UI^  ii,617. 
Humility,  the  sdentifto  reason  te,  ii, 

668. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  Ahom  Bern  Adkem^  ii,  169. 
Husband  and  Wife,  after  deatii,  ii,  360, 

381;  in  Heaven  are  caOad  one  Angel, 

377 ;  together  theyooosommatft  Man, 

378. 
Hutohinsoaiarfsm,  i,  813. 
Hypoeiites,  punished  by  euneamrota- 

tion,  i,  298;  horrible  appoaranoe  o^ 

308 ;   change  most  slowly  in  tiie 

World  of  Spirits,  409;  oaose  tooth- 

adM,  393,  ii,  339. 
Hypotheses,  monsters  ol^  bred  ftom 

synthesis  or  deductive  reasoning,  i, 

153. 

InotATRT,  origin  of,  i,  347,  fi,  497; 
query  as  to  the  uni venal  truth  of  the 
statement,  i,  347  n. 

Ignorance  the  abode  of  boUnoas,  ii, 
666. 

Illusions,  induced  by  Spirits,  i,  168; 
fentasies  are  to  Spirits  as  realitiea, 
197  n;  the  Spiritual  World  the  reabn 
of,  532,  it,  663. 

Imagination,  is  not  creation,  bnt  the 
combination  of  ezperienoos,  u,  663. 

Immortality,  derived  ftom  Qod's  in- 
dwelling, i,  143 ;  Aristotle  cited  in 
proof,  146. 

Imputation :  God  imputes  neither  Good 
nor  Evil  to  Man,  ii,  553;  imputed 
righteousness  unknown  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Church,  and  nowhere  declared 
in  the  Word,  561. 
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Incarnation,  Divine,  reasons  for,  ii, 
540-541.    SeelAtay, 

Independence,  an  illasion,  i,  169,  ii, 
247,  262;  the  prime  fallacy  of 
human  thought,  ii,  112;  the  glory  of 
the  Wicked,  294 ;  how  carefully  the 
Lord  maintains  Man^s  sense  of,  248, 
259 ;  the  origin  of  all  the  errors  of 
the  Church  has  been,  that  Men  Utc 
of  themselves,  578. 

Inductive  Method  commended,  i,  152, 
154. 

Infants,  all  go  to  Heaven  after  death, 
i,  466;  are  in  themselves  nothing 
but  Evil,  466;  a  girls'  school,  467 ; 
a  third  of  Heaven  from  Infants, 
468;  children's  games  in  Heaven, 
474. 

Infinite,  the,  cannot  be  geometrically 
explored,  i,  86;  the  Point  mediates 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite, 
89;  the  Infinite  the  diffioolty  of 
philosophy,  99 ;  the  Finite — and  the 
philos<^her  is  finite— can  make  no 
approach  to  it,  100;  the  Infinite 
impossible  in  Nature,  101 ;  a  con- 
fession of  the  Infinite  extorted,  102, 
103 ;  philosopher  and  rustic  equally 
ignorant  of  the  Infinite,  103;  Nexus 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite, 
108;  Jesus  Christ  pronounced  that 
Nexus  f  104;  Revelation  resorted  to 
in  perplexity,  104-106. 

InfiniU,  The  (Pirodromui  Fhiloeqpkia 
JRatiodnofUit  de  InfinUo  et  Cauea 
FinaU  Oreatiami),  written,  i,  79; 
reviewed,  98-105. 

Infinite,  the,  ii,  203;  imaged  in  the 
variety  of  Creation,  244 ;  finite  things 
receive  and  shew  it  forth,  534;  in- 
comprehensible, 531. 

Influx,  explained:  a  dangerous  word, 
ii,  166;  all  man  has  oomes  by, 
290. 


Influx,  Physieal,  ii,  460;  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Ma^rialist,  462. 

Influx,  Spiritual,  ii,  460;  adopted  by 
Swedenborg,  463;  the  hypothesis 
stated,  463;  igpiiorance,  which  he 
removes,  hinders  its  reception,  and 
for  this  end  the  Lord  has  opened  his 
spiritual  eyes,  464;  this  Influx  illus- 
trated, 466. 

Innocence,  defined,  1,  448 ;  in  essence 
is  confidence  in  the  Lord,  449 ;  one 
with  Wisdom  and  the  measure  of 
Heaven,  450;  sweetness  of  its  sphere, 
451 ;  the  Lord  b  present  in  Infiuats 
as  Innocence,  ii,  402. 

Intdiechud  BepoeUor^t  described,  ii, 
631;  its  opinion  of  the  English 
Church,  631. 

Intemperance,  stink  o(  ii,  577. 

IfUereaune  between  tke  Soul  and  the 
Bodjff  a  piece  of  materialism,  i,  105 ; 
advance  on,  141,  ii,  460. 

Intercourse  between  ike  JSoul  and  the 
Body  {De  OommereiOt  dbe.)^  reviewed, 
ii,  460-477. 

Intercourse  with  %iirits,  its  perils  at 
this  day,  i,  805,  461-462,  ii,  519; 
limited  by  the  medium's  memory, 
i,  458-459;  closed:  8wedenborg 
declines  to  serve  CoUin,  ii,  345;  ho 
tells  Ferelius  anybody  might  eqjoy 
it,  580 ;  his  testimony  on  this  head 
variable,  580  ». 

Internal  and  External  Man,  ii,  28; 
Internal  Man  is  Mutual  Love  and 
is  the  Lord,  160  ». 

Intuitive  Ideas,  disowned  by  Sweden- 
borg, ii,  135;  contrary  to  experience, 
136. 

Inventory,  a  mysterious,  ii,  678. 

Invitatio  ad  Novam  EeeMam^  ii,  572. 

Ireland,  chastity  of  its  women,  ii, 
419 ;  few  Swedenborgiani  in,  630. 

Ireion,  Bridge^  ii,  870  m. 
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Irving,  Edwaidi  quoted,  i,  870 «, 
872  »,  ii,  148;  his  audiences  in  Gross 
Street,  equalled  by  Pioud's,  ii,  608  n. 

Isaksson,  Daniel,  i,  1. 

Italians  compared  with  Englishmen, 
ii,  57 ;  Neapolitans  the  worst,  451. 

Jaossoh,  Andrew,  ii,  274. 

Jacob,  the  type  of  the  Jews,  i,  850 ; 
explanation  of  his  wrestling  with  an 
Angel,  861 ;  his  serrioe  for  Baohel, 
430. 

■James,  Henry,  on  God's  Infinite  Love 
and  Wisdom,  ii,  199 ;  lore's  life  an 
eternal  seeking,  848 ;  the  misuse  of 
the  Devil,  878;  the  wickedness  and 
mischiefs  of  celibacy,  878 ;  the  hor- 
rors and  absurdities  of  thto  orthodox 
atonement,  488 ;  glib  confession  of 
rins  at  prayer  meetings,  556;  esti- 
mate of  Swedenborg,  658 ;  himself 
an  original  thinker,  653;  Ustofsoine 
of  his  books,  656fi. 

James,  St.,  on  keeping  and  breaking 
the  Law,  ii,  435. 

Jansenists  and  Calvinism,  ii,  428. 

Japheth  signifies  tme  external  worship, 
i,  342. 

Jasher,  Book  of,  i,  340,  350. 

Jealousy,  the  anger  of  Gonjogial  Love, 
ii,  398 ;  its  varieties,  good  and  bad, 
398-401. 

Jehovah,  unknown  to  Abraham,  i, 
349 ;  forgotten  by  the  Israelites  in 
Egjrpt,  351 ;  worshipped  by  them  as 
the  greatest  of  gods,  351 ;  was  seen 
by  Moses  as  an  ag^d  bearded  man, 
and  so  thought  of  by  the  Jews,  352. 

Jeremiah,  describes  the  manner  of  his 
inspiration,  ii,  119. 

Jemfeldt,  killed  by  Charles  XI.,  i,  12. 

Jesuit,  secretly  an  Atheist,  ii,  411. 

Jesuits  and  Arminianism,  ii,  428. 

Jesus  Clirist,  His  Soul  God,  His  Body 


Mao,  H,  108;  If  Ho  be  not  God, 
What  Is  God?  117;  la  Him  we 
worship  God  as  Man,  805;  the  per- 
fect exhibition  of  Dlvfaie  Truth 
under  human  conditions,  547. 

Jews,  Swedenborg,  wishes  to  appear 
as  their  Messiah,  I,  882;  two  steal 
his  watch,  838. 

Jews,  the  basest  and  moat  sensnal  of 
mankind,  I,  851,  II,  104;  for  this 
oaose  chosen  as  the  field  of  re- 
demption, 870-72;  Idolators,  and 
their  worship  of  Jehovah  idoAatrons, 
i,  851,  866;  ignorant  of  a  liitnro 
life, 852;ntter  materialists,  863 ;  In- 
tense avarice,  858;  oontempt  for 
other  peoples,  854 ;  cruelty,  856 ;  In 
what  sense  they  were  chosen,  856; 
unique  qualifications  for  a  B^re- 
sentative  Church,  857,  867  ;  expla- 
nation of  the  destmetion  of  the 
Canaanltes,  859;  Ignorant  of  their 
own  symbolism,  865;  this  Ignonaoe 
permitted  toavert  profimatlon,  866,  II, 
282 ;  if  converted  scoff  inwardly  at 
what  they  profess,  i,  367  ;  their  pre- 
ference of  things  to  ideas,  Ii,  142  ; 
why  polygamy  was  allowed  among 
them,  397. 

Jews,  in  the  Spiritual  World,  ii,  98; 
case  of  one  who  could  not  believo 
he  had  died,  i,  407. 

Jewish  Church,  began  in  Abraham, 
extingoisbed  in  Egypt,  i,  349,  wholly 
representative,  357, 362 ;  rituals  em- 
braced the  arcana  of  the  Christian 
Church,  364,  peculiar  use,  367; 
abolished  at  the  Lord's  advent,  378. 

Jewish  History,  the  Word  and  holy  in 
every  letter,  i,  363;  Grod  and  Heaven 
revealed  in  it,  365 ;  why  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  ii,  139,  142. 

Jezebel,  ii,  312. 

Job,  Book  of,  ii,  53. 
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John,  St.,  OD  the  Divhie  PrMenoe,  i, 

270 ;  as  politician,  iJ,  274  ;   Sweden- 

horg  spoke  with  him  three  times, 

834. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  i,  32,  247,  382,  u,  66, 

418  n;   on  apparitions,  i,  266;  on 

Wesley,  ii,  686, 
Jonbert,  qnoted,  ii,  669. 
Jndas  Iscariot,  why  chosen,  ii,  276; 

668. 
Jndgement,  effected  on  the  Sonl  by 

itself,  i,  144;  in  the  World  of  Spirits 

with  cases,  409-411 ; 
Jnpiter  described,  i,  611-616. 
Justification  by  Faith  is  being  made 

Just  by  truth,  ii,  436. 

Kjlht,  Inmianuel,  i,  176,  ii,  100,  469, 
460 ;  his  story  of  Swedenborg*s 
Tision  of  the  fire  at  Stockholm  firom 
Gottenburg,  ii,  61 ;  story  of  the  lost 
receipt,  64 ;  letter  testifying  to  Swe- 
denborg's  clainroyance,  68 ;  a  wrong 
date  ascribed  to  this  letter,  70,  73 ; 
his  Jealousy  of  Swedenborg  finds 
Tent  in  a  pamphlet,  70 ;  criticism  of 
Arcana  CodesHa,  71 ;  letter  of  re- 
pentance, 73. 

Kahl.  Dr.,  ii,  600. 

Kennicott,  Dr.,  ii,  120. 

Kepler,  rortioea,  i,  97. 

Kingdoms  of  Heaven  are  two,  i,  417 ; 
appearance  of  the  Sun  in  each, 
426. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charies,  on  Sweden- 
borg's  science,  i,  180. 

Klemming,  Q.  E.,  ii,  90, 673 ;  discoTers 
and  prints  Swedenborg's  Drtamt^  i, 
197. 

Klopstock  Tisits  Swedenborg,  ii,  608. 

Knobloch,  Charlotte,  and  Kant,  ii,  68. 

Knowledges,  the  material  of  Faith,  fi, 
178 ;  supplied  after  death,  179;  the 
bases  of  ideas,  680. 


Knox,  Alexander,   on   Qnxendorf,  i, 

38611. 
Konauw,  Madame,  has  Swedenborg  to 

dinner,  ii,  424. 
Koran  and  the  Bible,  ii,  120. 
Kryger  entertains  Swedenborg,  i,  289. 

Lackihotoh  on  the  Swedenborglans, 
ii,  626. 

Lamb,  Charles,  ii,  66. 

Lancisi,  i,  126. 

Language  of  Heaven,  i,  6 ;  a  uniTersal 
speech,  464 ;  its  mode  and  expressive- 
ness, 466;  has  nothing  in  common 
with  human  speech,  466. 

Language  of  Devils  affects  Angels  as 
a  stench,  i,  466. 

La  JNouveUe  Jinualem,  ii,  646. 

Laplace,  i,  96. 

Loii  Judgement  (De  UUimo  Judieio)^ 
reviewed,  ii,  3-19. 

Lati  Judgement  J  Continuation  of  (Om- 
Unuatio  de  UUimo  Judido)  reviewed, 
ii,  191-196. 

Last  Judgement,  near  at  hand,  i,  877 ; 
took  place,  1767;  its  scene  the 
World  of  Spirits,  ii,  2-4 ;  witnessed 
by  Swedenborg,  7,  666  ;  former 
Judgements,  8;  judgement  of  Ifa- 
hometans  and  Gentiles,  8 ;  of  Catho- 
lics, 12;  of  ProtesUnts,  14,  191; 
results,  16-19 ;  predominance  of  Hell 
over  Heaven  altogether  destroyed, 
116;  the  story  repeated  in  the  ex- 
positions of  the  Apocalypse,  811. 

Lavater,  writes  to  Swedenborg,  ii, 
466;  again,  468;  read  and  profited 
by  his  writings,  469. 

Law,  William,  i,  312;  ii,669;  ophiion 
of  Areana  CceUetia,  i,  820. 

Leavitt,  Samuel,  on  intercourse  with 
Spirits,  i,  462. 

Leeuwenhoek,  i,  126, 186 ;  after  death, 
ii,96. 
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IiBibiifti»  i,  40,  8S,  91;  tt,  461,  669; 
after  death,  ii,  476. 

Leslie,  paioter,  ii,  898. 

LencxjnBki,  Maria,  Qaeen  of  Franoe, 
U,  424. 

Levd  of  Ae  89a  and  great  TUkiofthe 
AneieiU  World,  i,  61. 

Lewes,  O.  H.,  quoted,  i,  418  n;  mia- 
vepresents  Kant,  ii,  74 ;  on  the  per- 
petnalness  of  Creation,  S96 ;  on  the 
emallnesB  of  Evil,  286;  on  Pre- 
EetaUiehed  Harmonj,  461. 

Lewis,  John,  i,  882;  ii,  809n,  678; 
pahlishes  Aremia  OedeiHa,  i,  810; 
his  advertisement  of,  811-819. 

Lewis,  Mrs^  thinks  Swedenhoig  too 
apt  to  spiritoaliae,  i,  883;  on  his 
diet,  ii,  676  «. 

Liberty,  derived  from  God,  i,  888;  ii, 
S89,  247 ;  app&sn  to  be  Man's^  i, 
884;  but  has  no  Talidity  beyond 
sensation,  ii,  247 ;  is  the  freedom  of 
LoTe,  and  Tarloas  as  Love,  ii,  82, 
245,  246 ;  its  double  origin  in  Qod 
and  the  equilibrium  of  Heaven  and 
HeU,  i,  501;  ii,  241,  554;  God's 
care  of  Man's  seme  d  Liberty,  ii, 
252. 

Life,  Doctrine  of  {Doetrina  Vita,  cfec,), 
reviewed,  ii,  144-151. 

Life,  cannot  be  created,  i,  148 ;  God  is 
Life,  146;  ii,  654,  666;  Man  has 
none  in  himself,  ii,  112;  Life  is 
Love,  24, 196 ;  God  alone  acts :  Man 
is  acted  on,  and  re-acts  <u  of  himself, 
659 ;  the  errors  of  the  Church  all 
spring  from  the  notion  that  Men 
live  of  themselves,  573. 

Light,  intensity  in  Heaven,  i,  262  ; 
its  modifications  there,  426;  corre- 
sponds to  wisdom,  ii,  209,  217. 

Lindgreo,  ii,  588. 

Lindsey,  Theophilus,  i,  388,  391. 

Linnnus  and  Swedenborg,  ii,  861. 


Lltonl  001186  of  the  Wofd,  tbe  cnrdo^ 
of  the  higher  Benaes,  ii,  124 ;  ocm- 
tiaiia  Divfaie  Truth  in  ita  Mness, 
holiness,  and  power,  124;  Doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  and  oonflimed 
by  it,  124;  aooommodated  to  the 
Sensual  Man,  126 ;  a  fisiioe  agaSnst 
profimation,  180. 

Loeke,  i,  180. 

London  in  1710,  i,  81;  in  1744-45, 247; 
in  the  Spiritual  Worid,  ii,  56. 

Longitude,  xewardsofibredibrdiflQOTery 
of,  i,  46,  ti,  827. 

Limgitude,  Nmo  MMua  qf  FiMX^g  Jtg 
Lunar  Gbeervatiom,  i,  82,  84^  60, 
64,  66,  ii,  808,  827. 

Lord,  Doetrine  qf  (Doetnna  Ifoem 
JBieroeo^fwuB  de  Doadno)  reviewed 
ii,  108-117. 

Lord,  the,  the  Redeemer,  fi»  540;  the 
whde  Soripturaa  treat  of  Him,  i, 
868,  ii,  108 ;  assumed  humanity  to 
reaoh  Evil,  ii,  640;  passed  Uiroogk 
all  stages  of  growth,  543;  why  bom 
on  this  Earth,  i,  521 ;  came  to  reduce 
Heaven  and  Earth  to  order  by  com- 
bats against  the  Hells,  ii,  105 ;  the 
two  purposes  of  His  advent,  106; 
assumed  humanity  in  its  worst  form, 
i,  370 ;  gradually  put  off  the  body 
from  Mary  until  God  stood  revealed, 
i,  371,  ii,  108,  543;  expUnation  of 
His  double  consciousness,  ii,  111,- 
peculiarity  of  His  resurrection,  110; 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  result  of  the 
incarnation,  113,  543. 

Lord,  the,  is  Heaven,  i,  424,  u,  243 ; 
its  sun,  i,  426;  interiorly,  the  Angels 
think  of  Him  as  in  themselves,  ii, 
209 ;  cannot  send  forth  anything 
from  Himself:  can  only  give  Himself, 
166 ;  love  of  Him  is  not  love  of  His 
person,  i,  425;  He  is  the  Neighbour, 
ii,  549,  and  as  such  is  found  in  parent, 
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hosband,  wife,  child,  friend,  and 
coantry,  408 ;  He  hides  Himself,  ii, 
258,  leads  Man  as  if  Man  led  himself, 
269-261 ;  fights  for  him,  and  gires 
him  to  feel  the  combat  as  his  own, 
160,  163. 

loais  XIY.,  i,  88,  U,  684 ;  In  Hearen, 
ii,  449. 

lioaisa  Ulrika,  Queen  of  Sweden,  sister 
of  Frederick  the  Great:  Swedenborg 
gires  her  a  message  from  her  de- 
ceased brother,  ii,  64;  her  belief  and 
unbelief,  66;  Swedenborg  tells  her 
he  can  only  conTerse  with  Spirits  of 
whom  he  can  form  an  idea,  67. 

Loutherboorg,  ii,  699,  618. 

LoTo:  God  is  Lore  itself,  ii,  197;  Lore 
is  Life,  196;  Lore  and  Wisdom  in- 
separable; Lore  only  known  in 
Wisdom;  and  Substance  and  Form 
in  themselves,  197, 686;  Lore  repre- 
sented by  the  Heart,  228 ;  Man's 
three  Lores:  their  order  and  sub- 
ordination, ii,  24-26,  648,  650. 

Love  of  approbation,  ii,  24 ;  conduct  of 
those  mored  by  it,  161. 

Lore  of  Children,  deriyed  from  Con- 
Jugial  Love,  ii,  401 ;  in  the  E^ll, 
402  ;  inspired  into  Men  by  Women, 
402 ;  difference  between  the  affoction 
in  the  Spiritual  and  die  Natnxml,  408. 

LoTe  of  Dominion :  he  who  subdues  It 
easily  subdues  other  EtU  Lotos,  for 
it  is  their  head,  ii,  267. 

Lore  of  Gain,  conduct  of  those  goremed 
by,  ii,  162. 

Lore  and  Liberty  are  one,  Ii,  245 ;  as 
many  sorts  of  Liberty  as  of  Lore, 
246. 

LoTe  of  the  Lord,  defined  and  ex- 
plained, u,  166-170;  is  the  Lore  of 
goodness  and  truth,  1, 426;  indicates 
the  Neighbour,  Ii,  27 ;  Is  not  piety, 
80. 


Lore  and  Lost,  a  reriew,  11,  864-419. 
Lore  of  the  Neighbour:  he  who  on 
Earth  lores  him  as  himself  will  In 
Heaven  love  him  better  than  self, 
i,  306 ;  the  Lord  is  the  Neighbour, 
ii,  649;  in  the  righteous  ezecutioii 
of  all  business  Is  the  true  Lore,  Ii, 
27,  28,  144.    Ae  Charity. 

Lore  of  Pleasure,  conduct  of  thoae 

goremed  by,  it,  162. 
Lore,    the    Ruling,    determines    for 
Hearen  or  Hell,  i,  406,  ii,  24,  80; 
gives  Man  his  quality,  ii,  231 ;  re* 
garded  by  the  Lord  mainly,  871. 

Lore  of  Self,  is  not  In  God,  wherefcra 
He  creates  that  He  may  lore  what 
is  not  Himseli;  il,  199;  its  use,  240; 
is  supreme  in  all  bom  at  this  day, 
146, 668 ;  its  ezcessire  delights,  272 ; 
its  madness  and  blindness,  i,  498; 
its  prodigious  force  not  lost,  ii,  668, 
but  made  useftil,  272;  subdued  by 
Divine  Love,  147,  256;  its  appro- 
priation of  Good  and  Evil,  289;  ita 
atheism,  i,  498,  ii,  136;  denies 
Ftovidenoe  and  attributes  all  to 
Prudence,  ii,  263;  thp  origin  of 
Popery,  279;  simulates  piety,  146, 
and  charity,  161 ;  advocates  trath, 
176;  gives  abad  life,  144;  iU liberty 
provokes  constant  war,  82;  displayed 
in  Hell,  I,  491,  495 ;  it  Is  the  worm 
which  dieth  not,  ii,  26,  and  the 
Devil,  288. 

Love  of  Trath  for  its  own  sake  la 
Divine  Grace,  ii,  174. 

Love  of  the  World,  ii,  24,  26,  27;  ita 
right  place  and  use,  648;  displayed 
lu  HeU,  i,  491. 

Loyola,  ii,  453. 

LUbeck,  Bishop  of,  ii,  89. 

Lundatedt,  Swedenborg's  sister,  death 
of,  ii,  680. 

Ijuiga,  saok  ether  frcm  air  for  white 
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lii^fAMrAUi'^  O«0ff)|Br  fw^tii,  m,%f^m, 

fenmiUi  mmfm%  tttem  9SfJ;  iSbar 
MttHm,  Witlkm,  tteU  op  m  Swcdoi- 

Umni  (M  k  tery  Mm,  ii,  Vn;  ma 
MMilMiod  U  Hi*  pfe»esee  in  w,  i,  328, 
jBf9]^  $  MMij  (ktffdnetm  or  Wisdom  in  os 
l«  fU  in  M,  i,  1i|0,  27$,  ii,  699  ;  in 
imrn^'Ainm  we  ftre  4e«d,  nnd  are  ririiled 
lif  (M,  H,  200,  237,  236,  2216,  465 ; 
i)M  lfit«m«l  M«n  in  the  Lord,  150  n. 
if  w«  WnnA  tif  (mttmUm  we  nboold  be 
OMa,  20(;  ;  thin  rclAiirm  between  God 
und  M«n  In  vol  red  In  all  Religioni, 
tmt  fitni  phUoflKiphicallj  NUtad  bj 
Mwndeniiorg,  fAT, 

Mhu,  ih#)  ^mm«rj  of  AnInuUe,  1, 123, 
Vin ;  ttie  epitome  of  Cre*tion,  268, 
%m  \  Nftttire  U  M«n  In  dUTofion,  H, 
90t,  9911  ootblng  In  tlio  Uniraaw 


I 
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Manyat,    Hefner, 
nboot  BnrfAnbnrg,  n«  76 ; 
boose,  337. 

Mnrv,  deaeribed,  i,  610. 

MarteriDe,  Ifadaae,  aaaktod 
a  lost  reeeipi  bj  Wirr<fc»bnrjj^  S,  63. 

Martjia,!,  301. 

Ifarj,  Virgin,  tbe  bodj  ^e  Lord 
assomed  from  ber  was  an  epttoaae  of 
Jodaasm,  i,  970,  n,  104;  it  ww  « 
eoncentmtioD  of  all  Eril,  aad  in 
affiliation  witb  erery  H^  ii,  106; 
it  was  dispersed  aad  replaced  by 
Deity,  i,  371,  ii,  43, 108;  explanation 
of  tbeSavioar'sdoobleoooscioosnesa, 
ii,  112 ;  He  declined  to  acknowledge 
Mary  as  His  Ifotber,  ii,  109  n ;  oot 
of  the  ontnith  tbat  He  waa  her  son 
spring  lodaiim,  Arianism, 
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ism,  Calvinism,  and  Natondism, 
542 ;  Mary  the  first  figure  in  the 
Roman  pantheon,  434 ;  Swedenborg 
has  an  interview  with  her,  it,  110. 

Mason,  William,  life  and  character,  ii, 
615 ;  contempt  for  Hindman*h*s 
hierarchy,  602  n;  controversy  with 
Noble,  642. 

Masorites,  ii,  119. 

Masson,  David,  ii,  73  n. 

Mather,  Ralph,  ii,  605. 

Matheslos,  Rev.  Aron,  i,  220,  ii,  586 ; 
his  account  of  Swedenborg's  mental 
derangement,  225;  refutation  of 
Bwedenborgian  slanders  against  him, 
230-232. 

Mauritius,  ii,  646. 

Manini  on  Conscience,  ii,  81  n. 

Mechanism,  the  world  a  system  of,  i, 
85,86;  the  Soul  subject  to  the  laws 
of,  106,  108. 

Mechanism  of  the  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  at%d  the  Body  (De  Me- 
ehanismo  Operatiomg  AninwB  et 
Corporis)^  reviewed,  i,  105;  an  ad- 
vance upon,  141. 

Mediums:  how  Spirits  would  make 
Men  their  mediums,  i,  298;  they 
directed  Bwedenborg's  hand,  293;  one 
thanked  him  for  what  he  had  written 
as  his  own,  300 ;  others  led  him,  saw 
through  his  eyes,  and  heard  through 
his  ears,  304. 

Megret,  i,  56. 

Melancholy  originates  in  Spirits  who 
luxuriate  in  corrupting  food  in  the 
stomach,  ii,  577. 

Melancthon,  ii,  429, 572 ;  Swedenborg's 
acquaintance  with,  438. 

Melle,  Jacob,  a  eavatU  of  Liibeck,  i, 
63. 

Memorabilia  :  See  Spiritual  Stories. 

Memory,  without  Understanding  of  no 
account  after  death,  i,  301, 443, 514 ; 


ikte  of  book- worms,  292;  learned 
stupidity,  443;  memory  indelible, 
judgement  effected  from,  books  com- 
piled from,  409-41 1 ;  case  of  Charies 
XII.,  398  ;  Angels  use  Man's  when 
in  intercourse  with  him,  457. 

Mercury  described,  i,  507. 

Merit,  b  theft,  i,  425 ;  disowned  by  the 
Good,  ii,  32,  550 ;  Man  has  none  in 
his  regeneration  and  salvation,  149, 
150;  absurdity  of  imputed  Merit, 
182  ;  Man  ought  to  disown  Merit  and 
Blame  alike ;  the  first  he  has  firom 
God,  the  second  from  Hell,  289, 292 ; 
how  Swedenborg  acte^  i,  307,  ii, 
292. 

Messiah,  Swedenborg  calls  himself,  i, 
222  ;  sUtement  contradicted,  229  ; 
possible  explanation,  285. 

Messiter,  Dr.  ii,  479, 480  n,  584. 

Metaphysics,  commonly  fantasies,  i, 
294 ;  Swedenborg  hated,  ii,  85. 

Micah  and  his  image,  1 ,  470. 

Milk,  eigoyed  by  Spiritual  Angels,  i, 
296. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  on  the  negations  of 
Christianity,  ii,  147 ;  on  judgement 
of  doctrine,  434,  669. 

Milton,  on  the  relation  of  woman  to 
man,  ii,  363. 

Mind,  consists  of  Will  and  Under- 
sUnding,  ii,  23,  226 ;  explained  by 
the  Body,  227,  467,  668;  a  form 
organized  from  spiritual  substaooes, 
535. 

Biinerals  condensed  from  Water,  i,  92, 
ICl. 

Miracles,  importance  of  as  proofs,  i, 
271,  or  for  regeneration,  ii,  253, 
Catholic  miracles  impostures,  ii,  520. 

MUceOaneoue  OburvaHone^  i,  67. 

Mistresses,  kept,  sanctioned,  ii,  413 ; 
Swedenborg's,  i,  75,  121 ;  U,  505. 

Misers  after  death,  i,  292. 
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Miaslonary  and  Tnet  Society,  ii,  688. 

Money,  ill-gotten,  i,  298. 

Monks  and  Nans  after  death,  ii,  880. 

Monogamy,  favoured  by  women,  poly- 
gamy by  men,  ii,  892;  Conjngial 
LoTe  only  possible  in,  396. 

Monster,  Hell  a,  i,  488;  one  at  each 
gate  of  Hell,  489. 

Moon  described,  i,  517. 

Moral  Life,  i,  480. 

Morayians  in  Fetter  Lane,  London,  i, 
219;  Swedenborg  mingles  with  them, 
221,  and  wathn  mischief,  242 ;  de- 
scription ,of  them  after  death,  883 ; 
ii,  664. 

Morton,  Lord,  ii,  827. 

Moscow,  Swedenborgians  in,  ii,  646. 

Moses,  saw  Jehorah  as  an  aged  bearded 
man,  i,  352 ;  in  Cheapride,  London, 
888,  Swedenborg  once  spoke  with, 
ii,  884. 

Motion  derived  firom  the  Point:  an 
everlasting  spiral,  i,  89;  rotatory, 
sphral,  and  vertical,  140. 

Motion  of  Earth  and  Planets^  i,  60. 

MouraviefT,  Alexander,  ii,  646. 

Mnggleton  and  Reeves  ii,  626. 

Malatto,  unknown  to  Swedenborg,  ii, 
353. 

Masic,  little  noticed  by  Swedenborg, 
ii,  337. 

Masscbenbroek,  his  experiments  adopt- 
ed by  Swedenborg,  i,  91 . 

Mystical  Senses  of  Scripture,  a  plague, 
ii,  670. 

Napoleon,  Louis,  ii,  274. 

National    Missionary    Institution,   ii, 

633. 
Natural  World,  exists  from  the  Spiritual 

World  i,  259,  and  neither  could  exist 

alone,  ii,  219;  is  a  picture  of  the 

invisible,  i,  332. 
Nature,  everywhere   the    same,   size 


OMkai  no  dUBHreaoe,  1,  S5,  96, 179, 
420 ;  only  a  wwd  fot  uie  fioiroea  ftwn 
the  Infinite,  88;  orlginalea  in  a 
Point,  80;  mdntdHgfble  witinrnt  a 
knowledge  of  seriea,  order,  and 
degrees,  127, 128;  merely  the  inrtm- 
ment  of  Life,  146 ;  exists  instantly 
from  God,  277 ;  is  Man  In  diAMioB, 
ii,  201,  212,  221,  525 

Neapolitans,  il,  451. 

Nebular  Hypothesis,  i,  96, 159. 

Neighbonr,  is  the  Lord,  ii,  168,  549; 
varieties  of,  i,  154,  Ii,  549. 

Neptane,  unknown  to  Swedenborg,  i, 
519. 

Neptune,  signification  in  mythology, 
ii,  51. 

Nerves,  ooodolts  for  Animal  Spirits, 
i,  132,  189. 

Ifmo  CkmrA  Iftdtipeiidad,  ii,  662. 

Neno  Jenualem  and  iU  JBeavemig  Ike- 
trine  {De  Nova  HieromAjfrna  ef  ^fst 
Doeirifia  CbbUsU)  reviewed,  H,  20-48. 

New  Jerosalem,  signifies  a  New€!harch, 
ii,  20 ;  humble  expectations  con- 
cerning, 16;  will  endure  for  ages 
and  ag^s,  567 ;  few  will  enter  it  from 
the  former  Church,  i,  377;  will  be 
raised  up  among  Gentiles,  373,  ii,  482 ; 
its  truths  diffused  in  Africa,  li,  483. 

New  Jerusalem  Church  Tract  Society, 
ii,  633. 

New  Jerusalem  Magazine^  i?  231 ,  ii,  632, 

New  Jerusalem  Ma ffozine,  Boston,  ii,  649. 

New  Jerusalem  Messenger,  New  York, 
i,  228  a;  ii,  649. 

New  Rules  for  Maintaining  Heal  in 
JRooms,  i,  67. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i,  32,  97,  247; 
Swedenborg  discusses  with  him  on  a 
Vacuum  and  Colours,  ii,  58. 

Nexus  between  Infinite  and  Finite,  i, 
104. 

Nice,  Council  of,  first  broached  the 
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doctrine  of  three  Gods,  ii,  544 ;  its 
creed  made  God  the  aathor  of  Evil, 
551 ;  no  one  admitted  to  temptation 
since,  560 ;  doctrine  of  imputed 
righteousness  originated  at,  561 ; 
completed  the  first  period  of  the 
Christian  Church,  565. 

Noah,  signifies  the  Ancient  Church, 
i,  341. 

Noble,  Samuel,  his  malicious  treatment 
of  Mathesius,  i,  230-231 ;  statement 
about  Proud'fl  audiences,  ii,  608  n; 
his  conversion  and  character,  613- 
614;  his  Appeal,  i,  230  h,  ii,  614, 
615  n;  discord  in  his  Society,  639; 
accuses  Tulk  of  heresy,  and  in  turn 
is  accused  himself,  642  ;  his  contro- 
versy with  Mason,  643 ;  Spirits  rap 
in  his  study,  645. 

Noorthouck,  ii,  574. 

Nordberg's  History  of  Charles  XII.,  i, 
46  n. 

Nordenskjold,  Aug^stiis,  his  list  of 
Swedenborg's  Bibles,  ii,  344  n ;  ex- 
pelled from  the  Eastcheap  Jerusalem , 
603. 

North,  correspondence  of,  ii.  208. 

Nourse,  London  bookseller,  i,  243, 247, 
813,314. 

Nuns  after  death,  ii,  360. 

Oberuv,  on  the  order  of  the  Heavens, 
i,  418;  attests  Swedenborg*s  ex- 
perience, ii,  646. 

Observations  and  Discoveries  respecting 
Iron  and  Fire,  i,  64,  66. 

Oetinger,  Bishop  of  Murrhard,  trans- 
lates Swedenborg  into  German,  ii, 
333;  corresponds  with  Swedenborg, 
333,  and  forbidden  to  entertain  him, 
334;  has  many  doubts  about  the 
new  doctrine,  335. 

Okely,  Rev.  Francis,  confirms  Brock- 
mer  and  Mathesius,  i,  227,  228 «; 


visits  Swedenborg  and  writes  to 
Wesley,  ii,  582. 

Oiiphaut,  Mrs.,  1,  370  n,  372  n;  ii, 
142  ft;  her  Salem  ChapeitL  fair  pic- 
ture of  a  Swedenborgian  congregm* 
tion,  638. 

OlofiM>hn,  Olof,  death  foretold  by 
Swedenborg,  ii,  75. 

Oldenburg,  Kings  of  the  House  of, 
in  Heaven,  ii,  508. 

Omnipotence  and  Omnipresenoeof  God, 
ii,  536-540. 

Opera  PhUosophioaet  MinerdUa,  printed 
at  Leipsic,  i,  79;  cost  defirajred  by 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  82 ;  three  folios 
— two  devoted  to  iron  and  copper, 
and  one  to  philosophy,  84;  puUioa- 
tion  of  trade  secrets  defended,  83 ; 
account  of  the  Prineipia,  84-97 ; 
placed  in  the  Indtx  Expurgaiorius, 
119;  metallurgical  parts  reprinted 
and  their  merits  confessed,  175. 

Opie,  painter,  ii,  592. 

Oppoeites  excite  sensation,  i,  486;  ii, 
565. 

Order,  pervades  the  Universe,  i,  127 ; 
God  is  Order,  and  He  cannot  act 
against  Himself,  ii,  297,  536,  542. 

Orlov,  Count,  ii,  87. 

OronoskuD,  ii,  88. 

Painb,  Thomas,  ii,  18,  168. 
Palmerston,  on  dirt,  ii,  554. 
Pantheism,  an  execrable   heresy,  ii, 

199;   reason  shrinks  from  it  witii 

horror,  258. 
Papkc,  i,  40. 
Paris,  Swedenborg  lives  there  a  year, 

1712,  i,  33;    revisited  for  eighteen 

months,   1736,   116;    a   mysterioos 

visit,  17C9,  ii,  447,  459. 
Paris,  the  Abb6,  ii,  520. 
Parker,  Theodore,  on  Swedenborgiani, 

ii,  651,  659. 
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Pascal,  ii,  74. 

PasBires  and  Actires,  i,  90. 

Paton,  J.  Noel,  u,  630. 

Patriotism,  ii,  158  n. 

Paul,  St.f  in  Cheapside,  i,  391,  also  ii, 
93 ;  Swedenborg's  sad  experience  of 
him,  891-893;  explanation  of  his 
character,  ii,  280;  his  Epistles  no 
part  of  the  Word,  53 ;  not  once  cited 
in  Arcana  CoeUstia  or  Apocalypse 
Explainedf  823;  Swedenborg  ex- 
plains the  omission,  324-326 ;  begins 
to  quote  him,  129, 144  n,  323 ;  spoke 
with  him  a  whole  year,  334 ;  g^res 
him  toothache,  838 ;  among  the  Lost, 
658,  664. 

Paul,  St.,  on  Society  as  a  Man,  i,  423 ; 
on  the  relation  of  Woman  to  Man, 
ii,  363 ;  thrice  on  one  Sunday,  326  n. 

Pegasus,  ii,  52. 

Penn,  William,  i,  888. 

Penny,  Stephen,  i,  311,  ii,  478;  reads 
Arcana  Coelettia,  i,  312 ;  writes  to 
William  Law,  320. 

Percy,  Dr.,  on  Swedenborg  as  a  me- 
tallurgist, i,  175. 

Permission,  Laws  of,  ii,  269. 

Person,  the  Lord  not  loved  as  to,  i, 
425,  ii,  169 ;  Angels  think  abstract- 
edly from  Person,  ii,  133,  169. 

Personality,  our  sense  of,  derived  from 
God,  i,  333,  425,  502,  ii,  112,  239. 

Peter  the  Great  and  the  Russians,  ii, 
91. 

Peter  III.,  Swedenborg  announces  his 
death  in  Amsterdam,  ii,  87. 

Peter's  Keys,  ii,  821. 

Peter,  St,  contemned  by  St.  Paul, 
f,  393;  visits  Swedenborg,  ii,  93, 
579. 

Phillips,  James,  Quaker  bookseller,  ii, 
592. 

Phrenology,  i;  299,  ii,  236,  290,401, 
658. 


Physiognoiny  practised  by  Ang^  I, 
410. 

Pietism  in  Sweden,  i,  11, 12,  7L 

Piety,  associated  with  rioe,  i,  299; 
difficult,  479;  in  some  forms  mis- 
chievous, 482;  leads  away  /rem 
Heaven  as  much  as  it  is  oommonly 
believed  to  lead  to  it,  485 ;  defined, 
ii,  80 ;  its  duties,  168. 

Pindar,  Peter,  ii,  592. 

Pitman,  Isaac,  ii,  641. 

Flanett  and  their  Pecple  (De  TeOwrUnu, 
(ke.)f  reviewed,  i,  506^3;  credibility 
of  the  tales,  ii,  664. 

Plants,  seven,  bom  from  the  Son,  i, 
1 60 ;  the  seventh  absurdly  supposed  to 
be  Uranus,  160  n,  518. 

Plants,  created,  i,  162;  Animals  ere- 
ated  from  by  Spiritual  Sun,  163. 

Poet's  function  defined,  ii,  662. 

Points,  produced  immediately  from  the 
Infinite,  and  the  beginning  of  Crea- 
tion, i,  89;  their  wonderful  quali- 
ties, 92,  93 ;  compose  the  first  anb- 
stance,  128;  the  theory  repudiated, 
94,  95  ;  ii,  215. 

Polhem,  Chistopher,  i,  39 ;  introduced 
to  Swedenborg,  47 ;  takes  him  to 
see  Charles  XII.,  48 ;  dies  and 
witnesses  his  funeral  through 
Swedenborg's  eyes,  393  ;  his  sad 
state,  394. 

Polhem,  Emerentia,  would  not  marry 
Swedenborg,  i,  52 ;  he  confesses  she 
would  not  have  him,  121  ;  appears 
to  him  after  death,  ii,  500. 

Polonius,  i,  182. 

Polygamy,  favoured  by  men,  ii,  392 ; 
cannot  co-exist  with  Christianity, 
396  ;  why  allowed  among  Jews  and 
Mahometans,  279, 897  ;  Africans  on, 
482. 

Pombal,  ii,  425. 

Popery,  Swedenborg's  indictment  of. 
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it,  9 ;  denoanoed  by  him  in  the  Diet, 
81  ;   originated  in  Self -Lore,    279- 
280. 
Popes  gorerned  by  Sirens,  ii,  451. 
Poppin*s  Coort,   London,  i,    382,    ii, 

809  j»,  581. 
Porteous,  Bishop,  on  George  II.,  ii, 
307  ;  finds  no  harm  in  Clowes,  697. 
Porthan,  U,  346  ii. 
Portuguese  Jews,  ii,  99. 
Poverty,  dangeroas  as  riches,  i,  480; 

evil  character  of  many  Poor,  483. 
Powers,  Hiram,  ii,  641. 
Prague,  i,  78. 

IVayer,  i,  116;  effects  nothing  unless 
AS  means  to  reformation,  303 ;  the 
Lord  has  no  need  of:  He  desires  it 
for  Man's  sake,  ii,  30,  168;  is  con- 
verse with  God,  162. 
Prayer  Book  and  belief,  ii,  176. 
Predestination,  misuse  of  the  word, 

ii,  295 ;  a  horrible  doctrine,  551. 
Pre- Established    Harmony,    ii,    460; 
described    by    Mr.    Lewes,    461  ; 
Swedenborg's  dissent  from,  462. 
Pride,    of    independence    a    deadly 
delusion,  i,  169;  the  mother  eril  of 
human  nature,  333. 
Priestley,     Dr.,    criticises     Sweden- 
borgianism,  ii,   606  ;  answered  by 
Hindmarsh,  607. 
Prince's     Square     Chapel,     London, 

Swedenborg's  tomb,  ii,  588. 
iVinet/yui,  or  the  Firtt  PrmapU$  of 
Katwral  Thinff§,  being  New  Attempts 
towards  a  pkUosopkical  explanatUm 
of  the  Elementary  World  reviewed, 
i,  84 ;  renunciation  of  its  theory  of 
Creation,  ii,  527-528;   notes  on  it, 
215,  423,  662,  665. 
Profimation,    the    most    dreadAil    of 
calamities,  i,  867;  various  degrees 
of,  ii,  267 ;  fearful  lot  of  proAuiers, 
268. 


Protestantism,  Paul  its  favourite,  ii, 
826 ;  inherits  the  aficctic  curse,  374 ; 
its  doctrine  identical  with  Catholi- 
cism before  the  Reformation,  ex- 
cepting the  conjunction  of  Faith 
with  Good  Works,  427  ;  and  gains  no 
entrance  to  the  Understanding,  430; 
the  dogmas  it  shares  with  Catho- 
licism deeply  erroneous,  431 ;  three 
gods  worshipped,  431 ;  Adam's  sin 
and  Christ's  atonement,  431  ;  im- 
policy of  Swedenborg's  attacks 
upon,  434,  669. 

Proud,  Joseph,  a  Baptist  turned  Sweden- 
borgian,  ii,  605;  temple  built  for  him 
in  Birmingham,  606 ;  goes  to  London 
and  draws  great  crowds ;  607  ;  chapel 
described  by  Southey,  625 ;  has  a 
thousand  hearers,  635;  Sydney  Smith 
covets  his  pulpit,  608 ;  popularity 
declines,  609;  his  character,  609; 
attacks  Clowes,  609. 

Providence,  Divine,  (De  Divina  Pro- 
videntia),  reviewed,  ii,  237-299. 

Providence,  Divine,  universal,  general, 
special,  i,  275-278,  304  ;  unless 
particuhur  could  not  be  universal,  ii, 
264 ;  talk  about  a  general  provideaoe 
atheistic,  264. 

Providence,  Divine,  has  ibr  its  end 
Man's  happiness— a  Heaven  out  of 
the  Human  Race,  ii,  41,  242 ;  has 
respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal 
in  all  operations,  244;  equally  with 
wicked  and  good,  286  ;  charges 
neither  with  evil  nor  good,  i,  807,  ii, 
289 ;  pursues  human  salvation  under 
all  circumstances,  ii,  297 ;  moved  in 
all  things  by  pure  mercy,  298. 

Providence,  Divine,  secret  laws  of,  now 
to  be  revealed,  ii,  242 ;  Man  should 
act  from  liberty  according  to  reason, 
245;  he  should  remove  evils  as  sins 
from  his  external,  whilst  the  LonI 
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removes  them  from  his  intenud,  248; 
he  should  not  he  outwardly  foroed, 
hat  should  inwardly  force  himself, 
251 ;  shoald  be  taaght  hy  the  Word 
as  from  himself,  257 ;  shoald  not  feel 
the  Lord's  hand,  bat  should  know 
and  acknowledge  it,  260 ;  the  Lord 
always  hides  Himself,  261 ;  a  dirision 
clearly  made  between  Good  or 
Heaven  and  Evil  or  Hell,  266 ;  Laws 
of  Permission,  269;  Biblical  diffi- 
culties concerning,  270;  worldly 
difficulties,  271 ;  Swedenborgian  diffi- 
culties, 283. 

Prove,  Peter,  i,  230,  ii,  330 »,  576 », 
681  n,  582  n,  588  »,  599. 

Prudence,  derived  from  Self-Love  is 
nothing,  ii,  261 ;  true  Prudence  is  the 
Divine  Wisdom  under  the  limits  of 
the  Man's  Understanding,  262 ;  the 
Evil  cannot  believe  Prudence  is  from 
€k)d,  263 ;  they  ascribe  to  Prudence 
and  Nature  the  rule  of  the  Universe, 
263 ;  if  they  affect  piety  they  say 
Providence  is  only  general,  264;  the 
Prudence  of  Self-Love  appropriates 
both  Goodand  Evil,  289. 

Psychology  revealed  in  Physiology,  ii, 
227,  230,  364,  467. 

Pablius  Syrus  Mimus,  i,  30. 

Pnffendorf,  i,  2. 

Punishments  never  inflicted  after  death 
for  deeds  done  on  Earth,  i,  411. 

Purgatory,  or  the  World  of  Spirits,  i, 
414 ;  no  change  possible  after  death 
and  why,  478. 

QuAKSBS,  as  martyrs,  1,  301  ;  their 
mysteries  and  atrocities,  385-388  ; 
notes  upon,  ii,  583,  592,  620,  621, 
637  n,  664. 

Rkadkbs,  Swedenborg's  cUuuufioation 
of  his,  ii,  522. 


Red  oonreeponds  to  LoTe,  9,  S29 

RademptioD,  how  the  Lord  efiected,  2» 
105;  consummated,  not  oompriaed, 
in  crncifizioQ,  107,  540-543. 

Reformation,  follows  Repeataaoe  simI 
precedes  Regeneration,  ii,  568 ; 
eflfected  by  truths,  559. 

Regeneration,  quality  of  the  Ume- 
generate,  ii,  569 ;  is  the  subversioii 
of  Self-Love  to  Love  of  the  Lord 
and  the  Ndghboor,  ii,  35;  efl!ected 
by  the  manifestation  of  Evil  and  its 
rejection  as  Sin,  146,  283;  assumes 
two  forces,  147, 256 ;  Evils  must  first 
be  cast  out  ere  Good  is  done,  153 ; 
how  the  fight  goes  on  and  Man 
transformed  from  Devil  to  Angel, 
147,  257 ;  the  process  continued  to 
eternity,  and  differs  in  each  indi- 
vidual, 560 ;  Man's  share  in  it  wholly 
external,  and  without  merit :  acoom* 
plished  by  the  Lord,  149,  249,  539  { 
impossible  without  Remains,  188- 
190  ;  cannot  be  enforced  from  with- 
out, thus  not  by  sickness,  nor  other 
modes  of  constraint,  253-255;  in- 
stantaneous salvation  impossible, 
298 ;  Regeneration  described  by  an 
Angel,  i,  441 ;  not  difficult  to  qualify 
for  Heaven,  479,  and  as  easy  for  the 
Rich  as  the  Poor,  482  ;  better  never 
enter  the  regenerate  life  than  turn 
back,  ii,  268. 

Reid,  i,  1 75. 

Reid,  W.  H.,  attacks  Swedenborgians, 
ii,  626. 

Religions,  salvation  possible  under  all, 
ii,  276 ;  use  of  divers,  277. 

Remains,  the  germs  of  Groodness 
whereby  Regeneration  is  effected, ii, 
186-190. 

Repentance,  the  confession  and  hatred 
of  sin,  ii,  34  ;  he  who  lives  in  charity 
repents  daily,  84 ;  the  beginning  of 
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the  Choreh  in  Man,  654 ;  effsoted 
by  Belf-ezamination,  which  is  pain- 
fol,  and  difficult  for  Protestants,  554- 
557;  use  of  aaricnlar  confession, 
558. 

Respiration,  coincident  with  thought, 
i,  124,  139;  the  Blood  nourished 
from  efflavia  inhaled,  ii,  232  ;  of  the 
Good  and  Eril  difiers,  233. 

Respiration,  Swedenborg's  peculiar,  i, 
139,  195,  263. 

Respiration,  Internal,  of  the  Adamites, 
i,  330,  who  were  destroyed  by  its 
derangement,  336 ;  prevails  in  Mars, 
511. 

Resurrection,  none  of  the  flesh,  i,  144, 
407,  ii,  38 ;  the  Sarionr's  altogether 
diverse  from  Man's,  i,  371,  ii,  110. 

Rerelation,  its  office  to  correct  the 
illusions  of  sensation,  ii,  237,  262,. 
667;   saves  us  from  atheism,  258; 
effected  in  the  least  oppressive  forms, 
259. 

Rich,  enter  Hearen  as  easily  as  Poor, 
i,  482 ;  meaning  of  in  Scriptures,  483. 

Ritualism  and  J'etishism,  ii,  652. 

Robsahm,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 
Stockholm,  i,  122a;  on  Sweden- 
berg's  mistress,  122 ;  account  of  the 
beginning  of  his  risions,  243;  an 
execution,  403;  a  young  man  goes 
to  kill  Swedenborg,  ii,  496;  their 
last  farewell,  501 ;  sundry  anecdotes, 
etc,  ii,  75,  76,  77,  78,  84,  88  »,  331, 
338,  342,  353. 

Robinson,  George,  expelled  from  the 
Easteheap  Jerusalem,  ii,  603. 

Robinson,  Thomss,  his  illnstrations  of 
Bwedenborgian  character,  ii,  640. 

Rome,  visited  by  Swedenborg,  i,  119; 
Babylon  of  Apocalypse,  ii,  9. 

Rotterdam  fkir,  i,  114. 

Rosen,  Dr.,  ii,  488,  493. 

Roihery,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Hume,  ii,  641. 


Rousseau,  i,  380,  ii,  18. 

Rules  of  Life,  Swedenborg's,  H,  80. 

Ruling  Love,  determines  character,  i, 

406,  478  ;  its  operation  in  the  World 

of  ^irits,  408,  412. 
Russia,  Swedenborgians  in,  ii,  646. 
Rusflians,  Elisabeth  presides  over  their 

best  society,  ii,  89 ;  their  character, 

91. 
Ruysch,  1,  125. 

SAnrrs,  yenerated,  not  worshipped,  i, 
117  ;  their  sad  case  after  death,  484- 
485 ;  their  inyocation  vain,  H,  454 ; 
Clement  XII.  found  only  two  in 
Heaven,  454. 

Salem  Chapel^  a  good  picturo  of  a 
Swedenborgian  cong^gation,  ii,  638. 

Salmon,  J.  W.,  ii,  593,  605. 

Salt,  derived  from  Water  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mineral  Kingdom, 
i,  92;  a  cube  of  Salt  the  centre  of 
each  red  blood  globule,  135;  an 
essay  on  Salt  and  its  properties, 
136-138. 

Salvation,  the  subjection  of  Self-Love 
to  Brotherly  Love,  ii,  106;  effected 
by  the  Lord  internally  and  by  Man 
externally,  149,  250 ;  cannot  be  en- 
forced, 253 ;  accomplished  in  the 
manifestation  and  remoTal  of  eyil, 
283 ;  constantly  pursued  by  the  Lord, 
297 ;  instantaneous  impossible,  298. 

Sameness  exists  nowhere  in  the  Uni- 
yerse,  i,  277,  416. 

Sandel,  Samuel,  authority  for  Sweden- 
borg's Rules  of  Life,  ii,  80 ;  told  by 
Swedenborg  that  be  wrote  to  dicta- 
tion, 510 ;  pronounces  Swedenborg's 
Euloginm  in  the  Hall  of  Nobles,  689. 

Sara  Greta  is  shewn  an  Angel,  ii,  665. 

Satan ,  no  single  Spirit  so  called:  Satans 
lippear  pale  and  livid  like  oorpsos,  i, 
497. 
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Satara  described,  i,  616. 

Saze-Cobnrg-Saalfeldt,  a  Prinoe  of, 
missing,  ii,  621. 

Bazony,  Elector  of,  ii,  488. 

8chaddai,God,worahipped  by  Abnluuny 
i,  349. 

Sdheler,  Dr.  Augnstas,  ii,  420. 

Bcberer,  ii,  74, 75«. 

Scberingsson,  i,  197. 

fiobmidt,  Sebastian,  i,  6. 

Bcbmidias,  8wedeDborg*8  band-book, 
ii,  344. 

Cksots,  in  Charity,  Ii,  66;  tbeir  poor 
'  dirinity,  486. 

Rcott,  Samuel,  on  Hartley,  ii,  692  n. 

JSeripiure,  Doetrins  of  (Ae  Sacred 
fDoetrina  Nowb  HteroHHiymm  de 
Ssripiura  SaeraJ,  reviewtd^  ii,  118- 
148. 

Sori|>tareti,  the  Sacred,  witbont  them 
we  sboold  know  nothing  of  tbe  Lord 
or  Heaven  and  Hell,  ii,  40,  186;  all 
treat  of  tbe  Lord,  108-104;  are  a 
map  of  God,  167 ;  were  dictated  by 
Jebovab  and  are  preserved  in  im- 
macnlate  perfection,  118,  119,  12t, 
644,  545 ;  contain  a  Spiritual  and 
Celestial  sense,  i,  326, 363 ;  existence 
of  these  Senses  hitberto  unknown,  ii, 
123 ;  a  discrete  degree  between  eacb 
Sense,  212 ;  compared  to  a  garden, 
130;  to  an  abyss  of  wisdom,  546; 
wbo  alone  can  perceive  tbe  interior 
Senses,  40,  129 ;  books  of  the  Bible 
which  contain  Inner  Senses,  ii,  62, 
and  which  do  not,  53 ;  reasonings  of 
the  Natnral  Man  on  the  style  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  121 ;  the  internal  Sense 
revealed  for  bis  conversion,  122; 
why  Jewisb  history  was  cbosen  for 
the  Word,  139 ;  must  be  interpreted 
by  Doctrine,  125. 

Scriptures,  Sacred,  in  Heaven,  i,  463, 
465 ;  bow  they  diffsr  fh)m  the  same 


OB  Earth,  !l,  188 ;  bow  they  eoBJdin 
Angela  sod  Men  with  the  Lord,  181, 
S69. 

Seriver's  IhtatmefBr  Sind$^  %%!%%, 

Self-Ezambiatioa,  i,  481 ;  ii,  84|  486- 
487,654.«&8. 

Self-Love,  indnees  thick  claikneM  as  t» 
heavenly  thingB,  1, 441 ;  abeothent— 
a  kni-Joy,  452 ;  ia  Hall,  486. 

Semen,  mianse  of  the  woid,  ii,  86i. 

Seneca,  1,80;  Ii,  186,188. 

Se^ff,  i,  221. 

Sensation,  of  independenoe  an  IDiifioD, 
1, 169;  ii,  588 ;  repi^esentod  by  the 
Serpent,  i,  886;  aa  inversioB  of 
reality,  H,  160,  289,  2W ;  eoroiled  by 
oppodtaa,  i,  486;  ii,  66& 

Seriea  and  Degreee  pervade  the  Uai- 
vene,  i,  127;  aiz  eeriea  in  Creation, 
128-129. 

Servant^  Henzy,  11,  578,  600;  ex- 
pelled from  the  Eastobeap  JenuMlera, 
608;  on  Hlndmareh's  indiflbrenoe^ 
61011. 

Sex  survives  death,  I,  486 ;  ii,  357. 

Sexual  Love,  originates  in  Woman, 
ii,  374 ;  dissipated  by  g^tification, 
377 ;  simulates  Conjugal,  382. 

Sexuality  of  Plants,  denied  by  Sweden- 
borg,  ii,  351 ;  bis  misoonoeption  of 
the  matter.  352. 

Sbakspere,  i,  182,  411  n,  460;  ii,  141,* 
662,  671. 

ShapQ  and  Form,  not  to  be  confounded, 
i,  421. 

Sharp,  William,  ii,  599,  618. 

Shearsmitb,  Richard,  ii,  574,  575,  576, 
578,  579. 

Shorn,  signifies  true  internal  worship, 
i,  342. 

Shoe,  discussion  whether  a  certain  shoe 
would  fit  a  certain  foot,  i,  256. 

Short,  Dr.,  ii,  591  a. 

Shyk)ck  deified,  fi,  432. 
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fiiblj,  Manoah,  ii,  600;  on  Hind- 
marsh's  expulsion  fVoni  Eastoheap, 
603  ;  on  the  number  of  Sweden- 
borgian  Clergy,  622  n ;  disapprovea 
of  public  wrangling,  627 ;  on  Bweden- 
borgianism  in  London  in  1805,  635. 

Siokness,  no  one  reformed  in,  ii,  255. 

Sigismund,  King,  ii,  82. 

Sins,  repressed  hj  Self- Love  still  re- 
tained, ii,  145;  shunning  Evils  as 
Sins  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian 
Beligion,  146 ;  Sins  can  only  be  re- 
sisted from  Goodness,  147;  until 
east  out  no  Good  can  be  done,  153 ; 
method  of  the  conquest  of  Evil,  249- 
350;  Protestant  notions  about  Sin, 
554;  Henry  James  on  glib  con- 
fession, 555;  a  wholesale  confession 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  555. 

Sirens,  infest  Swedenborg,  i,  304; 
govern  Popes,  ii,  451. 

Sixttts  v.,  ii,  452. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  i,  247 ;  Swendenborg 
converses  with  him  on  the  co- 
operation of  Nature  and  Spirit,  ii, 
225. 

Smith,  Dr.,  i,  222,  223;  Swedenborg 
committed  to  his  care,  224,  241 ;  ii, 
574  fi. 

Smith,  Samuel,  U,  585,  593,  601,  602. 

Smith,  Southwood,  ii,  234. 

Smith,  Sydney,  on  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  ii,  363;  covets  Prond*s  Chapel, 
608. 

Smithson,  J.  H.,  if,  647  n. 

Snuff,  taken  profusely  by  Swedenborg, 
ii,  578. 

Society  for  the  Ph>pagation  of  the 
Gospel,  i,  317. 

Societies  of  Heaven,  innumerable,  i, 
414 ;  similarity  of  character  the  law 
of  their  association,  414 ;  few  Angels 
venture  beyond  their  Sodety,  415; 
possess  a  common  physiognomy,  416. 


Societies  of  Hell,  numerous  as  those 
of  Heaven,  i,  486 ;  each  a  Monster, 
488. 

Socinianism,  repudiated  by  Sweden- 
borg with  horror,  ii,  489,  542. 

Solander,  Dr.,  ii,  588. 

Soldier,  the,  who  acts  firom  Charity, 
ii,160. 

Solidarity  of  Humanity ,^ii,  4,  5,  130, 
138,  220,  291. 

Solifidianism,  exposed  and  derided,  ii, 
321. 

Sonstadt,  Edward,  ii,  641. 

Sorbonne,  a  theological  debate  there, 
i,  117. 

Soul,  derived  from  one*s  finther,  i,  1, 
147,  ii,  103,  353 ;  Aristotle  cited  in 
proof,  148 II ;  its  laws  fixed  and 
orderly  as  those  of  mechanics,  86 ; 
possesses  no  intuitive  knowledge, 
88 ;  Meckaniitn  oflnlereaurte  between 
Soul  and  Body  reviewed,  105-109  ; 
the  Soul  being  finite  is  extended,  105 ; 
is  a  constituent  of  the  Body,  106» 
108;  dwells  m  the  Brain,  106 ;  is  an 
immortal  machine,  123, 131 ;  Sweden- 
borg resolves  to  find  it  by  dissection, 
123,  129,  131,  149-150;  treatise  on 
the  Soul,  127 ;  fancies  he  has  fonnd 
it  in  Animal  Spirits,  132-133;  con- 
eludes  Animal  Spirits  are  its  organ, 
140;  defines  it  as  a  fluid  most 
absolute,  141 ;  it  eludes  him,  but  he 
will  not  abandon  the  quest,  142,  149 ; 
decides  that  it  does  not  live  of  itself, 
but  by  God*s  presence,  148 ;  See,  ii, 
118,  465;  that  it  is  not  material,  i, 
151 ;  two  ways  of  approaching  it — 
the  analytic  and  synthetic,  152;  it 
lives  by  God,  but  tlie  manner  of  His 
coqfunctioQ  therewith  unknowable, 
146-147. 

SovX,  IfUereemree  hehoem^  tmd  Bodf^ 
reviewed,  ii,  466-477. 
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Soatli,  the,  its  oonrespondmioe,  S,  308. 
Soathej,  his  Uft  of  Wesley,  i,  884 ; 
TiBito  Pioad'8  Chapel,  ii,  625 ;  on  the 
Grand  Man,  626. 
Space,  in  the  Spiritoal  Wozld,  i,  260, 

431. 
Space  and  Time,  confined  to  Natnie, 
ii,  133;  finite  and  began  with  Crea- 
tion, 206,  532-533. 
Spence,  William,  ii,  599. 
JSjpedmeni  of  Ctouifry,  by  Swedsn- 

borg,  i,  64. 
Bpinoaa,  ii,  98,  99,  461. 
BpinsterB,  after  death,  ii,  860, 
Spiral,  motion  an  eYerlasting,  i,  89; 
the  white  Uood  moyes  Bpisallj,  140; 
a  spiral  dance,  166. 
efprnhud  ChrUHamiy,  by  a  A.  Talk, 

U,  617. 
i^^iritual  Diari/^  Swedenborg's,  com- 
menced, iy  289;  edited  and  printed 
by  Tafel,  289  n\  described,  with 
extracts,  289-809. 
Spiritoalism  as  related  to  Sweden- 

borgianism,  ii,  644. 
Spiritual  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  i,  417. 
Spiritual  Sense  of  the  Scriptures,  i,  363  • 
365,  ii,  123  ;  who  alone  can  perceive 
it,  129;  why  not  revealed  before,  139; 
how  realized,    639 ;    the    Mystical 
Senses  of  Fathers  and  Schoolmen, 
670. 
Spiritual    Stories,    otherwise    Memo- 
rabilia,   ii,    313,  523 ;    printed   by 
command  of  the  Lord,  571  — 
A  Sham  and  a  True  Chris- 
tian        ...        ...        ...  ii,  184 

A  Prophecy  fulfilled  in  Swe- 

denborg        313 

An  Old  Man  in  a  Cave     ...      315 
A  Couple  of  Solifidians  317 

An  Assembly  of  Wiseacres      319 

Peter's  Keys 321 

A  Wedding  in  Heaven    ...      354 


A  Gonplo  fimn  Kdra  .^  404 

A  Diflonssion  on  Influx   -•      467 
Why    Swedenborg   tuned 

Theologian 47S 

Aboat  Familiar  Spirita    ...      51S 
A  Cheat  Sinner  ...  666 

Spiritoal  World,  intimately  related  to 
the  Natoral,  i,  259,  368,  880;  toonl- 
ward  view  altogether  similar  %o 
the  Natural,  ii,  217 ;  its  pbenomenft 
reflect  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants, 
i,  261,  431,  ii,  886;  is  the  realm. of 
niosions,  i,  168, 197  a ;  532,  ii,  668. 

Spontaneoos  Qenesation,  ii,  224,  673; 

Springer,  Swedish  Consol  in  London, 
i,  233 ;  reminiscences  of  Swedenbofg, 
ii,  828-331 ;  on  his  diet,  576  n. 

Spnrgin,  Dr.,  ii,  689> 

Stahlhammer,  ii,  64. 

Stanislans,  Khdg,  ii,  424,  519. 

Stanley,  Dean,  on  the  Bible  and  Konn, 
ii,  120. 

Stars,  caose  of  dimness  and  dieappear- 
anoe,  i,  159  a. 

Stenches,  Devils  enjoy,  i,  413«  ii,  233, 
299. 

Stilling,  Jung,  ii,  87,  91,  93  n. 

Stockholm,  fire  seen  at  from  Gk>ttenburg, 
ii,  61 ;  beauty  of  its  site,  336. 

Strutt,  C.  £.,  translator  of  Swedenborg, 
i,  177. 

Strutt,  Mrs.  £.,  ii,  641. 

Substance  and  Form — Love  the  first 
and  Truth  the  second,  ii,  197 ;  God 
is  essential  Subetance  and  Form,  198, 
215,  238,  527,  531. 

Sun,  the,  speculations  of  Swedenborg 
about,  i,  62 ;  consists  of  Points  of 
Force,  92,  128;  how  £arth8  were 
bom  from  him,  92,  158-161 ;  creates 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  162  ;  in- 
feriority to  the  Spiritual  Sun,  262 ; 
is  pure  fire,  i,  520,  ii,  218;  consists 
of  created  substances  whose  activity 
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produces  fire,  il,  218  »;  how  he  oo- 
operates  with  the  Spiritoal  Son,  220, 
221. 

Son,  the  Spiritiial,  first  Indicated,  i, 
147  ;  aocnnttely  described,  162  ;  cre- 
ates Animals  from  Plants,  163 ;  Uni- 
Terse  depends  on  it,  261  -262 ;  appears 
to  each  Angel  according  to  his  re- 
ception of  the  Lord,  426,  ii,  208;  the 
centre  of  gravity  iu  Heaven,  i,  427  ; 
Its  heat  and  light  perverted  In  Hell, 
494-495 ;  shines  on  the  intenials  of 
good  Men,  ii,  23,  208 ;  is  the  origin 
of  vital  heat,  228 ;  is  seen  by  Sweden- 
borg,  207  ;  it  is  firom  God,  but  is  not 
God,  209, 216 ;  by  it  He  produced  and 
sustains  the  Spiritual  World,  and  all 
Suns  and  Planets,  216,  219,  534 ;  by 
it  He  is  omnipresent,  538. 

Supper,  the  Holy,  its  conrespoodence 
and  uses,  ii,  37,  563. 

Svcdberg,  Albrecht,  eldest  brother  of 
Swedenborg,  bom,  i,  6;  dies,  17. 

Svedberg,  Eliezer,  brother  of  Sweden- 
borg, bom  1689,  dies  1711,  i,  74; 
appears  in  vision  ti»  Swedenborg, 
216. 

Svedberg  Family,  enumerated,  i,  43, 
47,  74;  ennobled  and  the  name 
changed  to  Swedenborg,  58. 

Svedberg,  Jesper,  father  of  Sweden- 
borg, bom  1653,  i,  1;  character  of 
his  parents,  1 ;  escapes  from  drown- 
ing, is  destined  for  the  pulpit,  and 
■ent  to  Upeala  and  Lund,  2 ;  has  a 
vision,  hears  celestial  music,  and  is 
directed  in  his  studies  by  aa  Angel, 
8;  serves  as  tutor,  prints  a  sermon, 
and  is  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
King^s  Life  Guards,  4 ;  marries  and 
goes  travelling,  5 ;  returns  and  finds 
a  son,  6;  pleases  the  King,  7 ;  another 
■OB  bom,  and  named  Emanuel,  9 ; 
promoted  by  the  King  to  varioos 


offices,  11;  revises  Swedish  Bible, 
11 ;  brings  out  a  new  Psalter,  12  ; 
names  of  his  children,  13 ;  death  of 
his  wife,  and  son  Albrecht,  17; 
denounced  as  a  Papist  on  account  of 
their  epitaph,  18;  a  short  courtship 
and  a  second  marriage,  19 ;  his  house- 
warming,  20 ;  his  bold  conduct  before 
Charles  XII.,  20;  his  house  burnt, 
his  cry  for  help,  and  is  appointed 
Bishop  of  Skara,  22. 
Svedberg,  Jesper,  as  Bishop:  his  seal, 
i,  23;  remonstrates  with  Charles 
XII.  on  the  taxation  of  the  Clergy, 
23 ;  hoaxed  by  an  Angel,  25 ;  casts 
out  devils  from  his  maid-servant, 
and  brings  a  female  convict  to  re- 
pentance, 25;  works  a  miraculons 
cure,  26;  his  theology,  discipline 
and  patronage,  26 ;  prints  a  Swedish 
grammar,  and  prepares  a  dictionary, 
28;  house  burnt  down,  and  outcry 
over  disaster,  33 ;  asks  the  King  (or 
places  for  his  sons,  36;  house  rebuilt, 
35;  fiuicy  about  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
86 ;  asks  the  King  again  for  a  post 
for  Emanuel,  36 ;  and  again,  37 ;  and 
yet  again,  42;  also  to  ennoble  his 
sons  and  sons-in-law,  43 ;  and  again, 
47  ;  proposes  to  work  a  copper-mine, 
53;  Tisito  Charles  XII.,  53;  fisvours 
absolute  monarchy,  58;  speech  in 
Diet,  59 ;  rough  treatment  of  royalty, 
I  69;  his  third  marriage,  60;  de- 
nounced in  Diet  for  pietism,  72  ; 
advice  to  a  son  returned  from  sea, 
78,  485 ;  his  house  again  bumf,  76 ; 
joy  in  his  son  Emanuel,  110 ;  auto- 
*  biography,  110;  death  and  ftmeral, 
111 ;  character,  112-113,  485 ;  leaves 
00— iderable  property,  113;  appears 
to  Emanuel  after  death,  205,  211, 
284,  806,  402. 
Swammerdam,  ii,  862. 
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Sweden,  Swedenborgiana  rare  in,   il, 
647. 

Swedenborg,  Emannel,  his  grand- 
father Isaksson,  i,  1 ;  birth,  and 
why  called  Emannol,  9 ;  Upsala,  the 
home  of  his  boyhood,  13 ;  yoathAil 
meditations,  15 ;  peculiar  respiration, 
17  ;  death  of  his  mother  and  brother, 
17 ;  first  essays  in  authorship,  30 ; 
goes  travelling,  and  perils  of  the 
voyage,  30 ;  lives  a  year  in  England, 
31 ;  Holland,  and  a  year  in  Paris, 
33 ;  settles  at  Griefsvalde,  33 ;  his 
father  begs  Charles  XII.  to  find  him 
employment,  35 ;  and  again  86 ;  and 
yet  ag^in,  37  ;  details  his  doings  to 
BenzelioR,  37 ;  list  of  his  schemes, 
38 ;  another  letter  to  Benselins,  40 ; 
pnblishes  Fables  and  Oration,  41 ; 
returns  to  Sweden,  and  his  father 
again  sues  for  employment,  42 ;  and 
again,  43 ;  publishes  Poems,  44  ;  his 
projects  commercial  and  scientific, 
46;  starts  Dcedalua  Hyperboreus^ 
47 ;  introduced  to  Charles  XII.  and 
appointed  Assessor  of  Mines,  46 ; 
their  conversations,  49;  employed 
by  Charles  in  engineering,  who 
suggests  his  marriage  to  Polhem*s 
daughter,  52 ;  writes  on  Tin-Plate 
and  proposes  to  work  a  copper  mine, 
53 ;  letter  to  Benzelius  on  his  Father 
and  the  King,  54;  the  siege  of 
Frederickshall,  55;  letter  to  Ben- 
zelius on  his  relation  to  Charles,  55 ; 
ennobled  and  name  changed,  58; 
scientific  pamphleteering,  60 ;  advo- 
cacy of  novelties,  and  speculations 
about  the  Sun,  61 ;  griefs  and 
melancholy,  62 ;  goes  travelling 
with  Dr.  Hessel,  63;  geol<^cal 
speculations,  63 ;  publishes  five 
books  at  Amsterdam,  64 ;  his  che- 
mistry, 64 ;  visits  mines  and  smelt- 


ing works,  67;  pnhlisbes  MiactOth' 
neou§0h$ervati<m$,S7 ;  returns bome, 
69 ;  writes  on  the  Swedish  Coneiiey, 
70 ;  declinss  professorship  of  matlie- 
matics,  7 1 ;  Unge  urges  him  to  many, 
74;  keeps  a  mistress  instead,  75; 
goes  abroad,  visits  Beriin  and  ]>res- 
den,  76 ;  meets  with  WolTs  writiBgs 
and  Wolf,  78,  79,  81 ;  publiflh  HOo- 
iophieaH  and  Mineral  Workt  and 
InfimU^  79 ;  returns  to  Sweden,  82 ; 
resolves  to  discover  the  Soul,  109; 
his  father's  death,  110 ;  goes  abroad 
to  study  Anatomy,  113;  refleotions 
on  the  Dutch,  115;  occupations  in 
Paris,  116-118;  goes  to  Italy,  118; 
visits  Rome,  119;  trace  lost  of  his 
goings,  120;  probable  ooonpation 
between  1736  and  1743,  121,  124; 
publication  of  Eoomomy  of  Animid 
Kingdom^  Animal  Kingdom^  and 
Wortlup  and  Love  of  Ood,  120,  243. 

In  his  Character  a$  J^riiuaUst. 

Premonitions  of  a  new  state,  i,  195; 
discovery  of  his  Diary  by  Klemming, 
196 ;  leaves  Stockholm  for  Amster- 
dam,   199;  visions,   anguish,    and 
bliss,  200-216;  leaves  Holland  for 
London,  217 ;  lodges  in  Fetter  Lane, 
and  gets  among  the  Moravians,  219; 
Brockmer's  aooonnt  of  his  mental 
derangement,  220-225 ;  Jews  stnl 
his  watch,  233;  his  shuddering  fits 
and  other  affections,  234-241 ;  various 
accounts    of  the    opening    of  his 
spiritual    sight,    244;     returns    to 
Stockholm,  248 ;  learns  Hebrew  and 
writes  Advereariaf  249 ;  retires  fhnn 
Assessorship  on  full  pay,  249 ;  sails 
for  London,  and  commences  JSjnrihuU 
Diary,  289;  Areana   Cadseiia  pub- 
lished, 310 ;  Lewis's  advertisemeot, 
814;  its  small  sale,  811,  818;  lifb 
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^Tided  between  London  and  Stock- 
holm, 382;  pnblisbes  five  books  in 
London,  1758,  404  ;  diaoerns  a  fire 
at  Stockholm  from  Gottenbnrg,  ii, 
61 ;  helps  Madame  llarteTille  to  find 
a  lost  receipt,  63;  deliTcra  to  the 
Qneen  of  Sweden  a  meesage  ficom 
her  deceased  brother,  65 ;  defines  to 
her  the  limit  of  his  spiritnal  ac- 
qnaiatance,  67  ;  Kant's  jealoosj  of 
Swedenborg,  and  certification  of  his 
cLoirrojance,  68  ;  foretells  a  man's 
death  on  the  morrow,  75 ;  neglects 
chnrch  going,  76 ;  roticenoe  on 
spiritnal  matters,  77;  a  floweiy 
preacher,  78;  plain  dealing  with 
Bishop  Hallenins,  78 ;  conduct  in 
the  Swedish  Diet,  79 ;  Rules  of  Life, 
80  ;  supports  H5pken,  and  glorifies 
Sweden,  80 ;  denounces  Popery  and 
despotism,  81 ;  advocates  alliance 
with  France  in  preference  to  Eng- 
land, 83 ;  opinions  on  the  Currency, 
83;  Hopken's  estimate  of  his  sup- 
porter, 84 ;  contributes  a  paper  on 
Inlaying  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
86;  announces  in  Amsterdam  the 
murder  of  Peter  III.,  87 ;  yisited  by 
a  Merehant  of  EUberfield,  91 ;  a  large 
literary  scheme  '  by  command  of  the 
Lofd,'  100;  which  he  modifies,  101 ; 
meets  and  converts  Dr.  Beyer,  300  ; 
iaterview  with  his  London  book- 
seller, 301 ;  publication  of  Apooalypte 
Bmtaied,  308;  advises  Beyer  to  read 
his  Spiritual  Stories,  and  expects 
they  will  cause  a  convulsion  among 
the  English  Bishops,  324  ;  competes 
for  the  English  reward  for  finding 
longitude  at  sea,  327  ;  reminiscences 
by  Springer  and  Bergstrom,  329 ; 
his  voyages,  330;  advises  Beyer  to 
caution  in  the  publication  of  the 
new  Tiews,  831 ;  correspondence  with 


Oettnger,  8S3 ;  his  house  and  gaiden 
at  Stockholm,  336 ;  habits  at  home, 
338-343;  his  Bibles,  343  ;  Tisit  and 
leminiscences  of  GoUin,  344;  a 
stndent's  risit  and  story,  346 ;  rela- 
tion to  liinnana,  351 ;  publishes 
Comjmgitd  Lont^  and  puts  his  name 
on  the  titlo-page,  353;  Cuno,  an 
Amsterdam  gossip,  records  many  de- 
tails concerning  him,  420-426,  444, 
446,  510;  pubUshes  ^ric^i^zpoftUaa, 
426,  and  circulates  it  widely,  443 ;  a 
mysterious  trip  to  Paris,  446,  447, 
459  ;  Lavater  writes  to  him,  455 ; 
publishes  /nleroowrse  beheee»  SotU 
and  Bodjf,  459;  Cookworthy  cm- 
Terted,  publishes  Dodrime  cf  Lift  in 
English,  479;  Dr.  Messitcr's  servke, 
479;  Ber.  Thomas  Hartley,  convert 
and  translator,  480;  Hartley  receives 
a  bit  of  autobiography,,  481 ;  Com- 
jvgial  Love  arrested  in  Sweden,  487, 
495 ;  treachery  of  Bishop  Filenius, 
487 ;  is  attacked  in  Gottenbnrg 
Consistory,  444,  488 ;  complained  of 
in  the  Diet,  489;  appeals  to  the 
King,  491 ;  plot  to  confine  him  as  a 
lunatic,  495 ;  sends  the  Academy  of 
Scimoes  a  paper  on  the  symbolism 
of  the  Horse  and  offers  to  interpret 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  497  ;  write! 
to  Beyer  about  a  boy  who  has 
visions  and  prewrribes  remedies, 
498;  and  about  his  wife's  death, 
499;  bids  Robsahm  farewell,  501  ; 
visits  General  Tnxen,  503 ;  a  curious 
conceit  about  the  year  of  his  birth, 
504 ;  interview  with  Klopstock, 
508 ;  a  fiery  leaf  against  Emesti, 
516,  and  Ekebom,  517;  corresponds 
with  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, 518 ;  a  lost  German  Prince, 
521 ;  classification  of  his  readers, 
522;    summary  of  his   revelation. 
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680 ;  oommenoes  book!  nerer  to  be 
finished,  671 ;  a  mysterioos  in- 
Tentoiy,  673;  bit  serend  London 
lodgings,  674;  Shearsmith's  hoase 
and  habits  there,  674-678 ;  visited 
by  Ferelias,  679,  by  Okely,  682,  by 
Hartley  and  Cookworthy,  683,  by 
Hartley  and  Messiter,  684 ;  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  683;  asserts  his 
yeracity,  684 ;  wishes  to  see  Wesley, 
684,  foretells  the  day  of  his  own 
death,  686;  visited  by  Springer,  666; 
loses  his  spiritual  sight  for  a  time, 
686;  wishes  to  see  Hartley,  686; 
Bergstrom's  visit,  687 ;  receives  the 
Holy  Bapper  from  Ferelius,  687  ; 
happy  death,  688;  ftmeral,  688; 
Sandel's  £alogiam,  689;  violation 
of  his  tomb,  689;  epitaph,  690; 
visitors  to  his  lodging,  691 ;  slightly 
esteemed  in  Sweden,  647;  medal 
struck  in  his  honour  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,    Stockholm, 

648. 

Health.— A  strong  constitution,  ii, 
338 ;  activity  in  old  age,  423 ;  troubled 
with  stone,  ii,  76 ;  disease  threatens 
his  life,  313 ;  pnins  induced  by  Evil 
Spirits,  338-339;  stricken  with 
apoplexy,  683.  His  peculiar  respira- 
tion, i,  17,  263. 

Food. — He  eats  too  much,  i,  216;  his 
first  command  from  Heaven,  *  Eat 
not  so  much,*  243,  244;  ii,  677; 
certain  Angels  pleased  thathc  should 
take  butter,  and  certain  milk,  i,  296; 
Sirens  try  to  appropriate  his  delight 
in  almond  cakoH,  pears,  and  pigeons, 
804;  food  riphtly  used  in  Jupiter, 
613  ;  at  home,  his  dinner  bread  and 
milk ;  drank  sweet  coffee  day  and 
nipht,  ii,  338;  in  Amsterdam,  choc- 
olate and  biscuit  his  usual  dinner, 
426 ;  in  London,  dined  on  bread  and 


■iflk,  688 ;  Hie  <fldLe0  with  rery  sw«ei 
tea  or  coffee,  676 ;  drank  wine  only 
when  in  company,  880,  888,  4t6, 
676;  practically  a  Tegetarian,  576  a; 
ids  opinion  of  tile  inflae9oe  of  food 
on  the  mind,  677,  winch  compare 
with  that  on  respintion,  ii,  222; 
fook  ssoff  pioAmely,  578. 

I>rt99.^At  home,  ii,  343 ;  in  AmsCer- 
dam,  422;  in  London,  880,  578; 
sword  and  canes,  678. 

Conver»aUon. — Talked  slowly  and  im- 
pressively, ii,  343 ;  stuttered,  i,  226, 
ii,  421 ;  spoke  French  and  Gorman, 
but  neither  readily,  421 ;  eonld  not 
speak  Dutch,  424;  spoke  Englbh 
badly,  301,  676, 683;  conversed  with 
Okely  in  German,  683. 

Delighi  in  ChUdren.—Boy%  fighting 
excite  his  own  pugnacity,  i,  303; 
lets  Angels  witness  a  fight  through 
his  eyes,  396 ;  studies  boys  and  girls 
at  pUy,  ii,  366;  kindness  to  little 
folks  in  Amsterdam,  422,  and  in 
London,  675 ;  Hart's  girl,  581 ; 
shews  Sara  Greta  an  Angel,  665. 

BelaHons  with  Women. — Charles  XII. 
suggests  that  he  marry  Emerentia 
Polhem,  who  declines,  i,  62 ;  nrged 
to  marry  by  Jonas  Unge,  74 ;  keeps 
a  Mistress  instead  76,  122;  has  a 
Mistress  in  Italy,  121  ;  ii,  506 ; 
Women  his  strongest  passion,  200 ; 
illustrations  thereof,  211,  216,  219, 
235,  238 ;  Sara  Hesselia  incites  him 
to  suicide,  309;  refuses  to  sec 
Women  alone,  ii,  75,  500 ;  sanctions 
Fornication  and  Concubinage,  412- 
419 ;  a  bride,  the  Countess  Gyllen- 
borg,  awaits  him  in  the  Spiritual 
World,  600. 

Money  Matters,  —  Inherits  a  com- 
petency, i,  113,  207 ;  his  salary  as 
Assessor,  note   iu,  app. ;    pnident 
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habitaally,  182;  retiret  from  oflSce 
on  full  pay,  249 ;  finds  worldly  cares 
shut  Heaven,  291  ;  dedicates  pro- 
ceeds from  Arcana  C^destia  to  Pro- 
pagation of  GKMpel,  316;  his  opinion 
aboat  Rich  and  Poor,  482-485;  at 
once  liberal  and  fmgal,  ii,  344; 
gives  nothing  to  Beggars,  and  why, 
i,  292;  ii,  344;  his  credit  in  Am- 
sterdam, ii,  422 ;  lets  Shearsmith  pay 
himself,  575;  a  bill  for  £400  in  bis 
pocket-book  at  death,  588. 

Ojtening  of  Spiritual  Intero(mr$e. — 
Dawn  of  Heavenly  Light,  i,  186; 
Dreams,  Flames,  Voices,  Touches, 
195 ;  commanded  to  write,  and  sees 
a  Golden  Key,  196;  his  Book  of 
Dreams,  196-219,  233-242;  Brock- 
mer*8  Narrative,  220-225 ;  a  change 
certainly  came  over  him  about  1745, 
ii,  662 ;  he  could  not  have  invented 
the  Spiritual  World,  663. 

ImUrcour84  with  Spiriti. — He  is  directed 
by  an  Angel  whilst  writing,  i,  292 ; 
Spirits  often  g^ide  his  hand,  293; 
and  one  claims  his  work,  300;  in- 
cited by  Spirits  to  steal  from  shops, 
293;  others  affect  his  palate,  296; 
others  set  him  longing  for  white 
raiment,  298 ;  he  discovers  their 
association  with  places,  garments, 
and  furniture,  301 ;  Evil  Spirits  try 
to  throw  him  under  carriage  wheels, 
303 ;  Sirens  seek  to  enjoy  his  food, 
304;  Spirits  possess  him  ntteily, 
804 ;  Angels  move  him  at  pleasure, 
ii,  293 ;  he  learns  to  refer  his  good- 
ness to  God  and  his  evil  to  Hell,  i, 
307,  ii,  290, 292  ;  Paul  excites  in  him 
adulterous  thoughts,  i,  392 ;  Spirits 
about  him  contradict  the  preacher 
when  in  church,  ii,  581. 

Lets  Polhcm  witness  his  own  funeral 
through  his   eyes,  i,   393;    allows 


Angela  to  see  the  world  in  the  Mme 
way,  395,  3%;  also  Spirits  of  Jupiter, 
513;  in  torn  he  sees  Planets  and 
tkeir  inhabiUnts,  506,  531 ;  lets  the 
Danish  Royal  Family  enjoy  a  party 
at  General  Tnxen's  through  his  eyea, 
ii,506. 

His  terrible  and  indescribable  tempta- 
tions, i,  288,  ii,  579;  appearance 
when  under  temptation,  ii,  341-42, 
678. 

Suffers  physically  from  Spirits,  i,  290 ; 
hoeU  try  to  suffocate  him,  293 ;  Panl 
and  Hypocrites  induce  toothache  for 
several  days,  393,  ii,  338 ;  aspect  of 
Hypocrites,  i,  808 ;  other  sufferings^ 
ii,  339. 

Asserts  that  no  Angel  or  Spirit  dare 
instruct  him  concerning  the  Word 
or  the  Doctrine  of  the  New  Church : 
he  receives  all  from  the  Lord  alone, 
ii,  255,  566 ;  commanded  by  a  voice 
from  Heaven  to  write  an  exposition 
of  Apocalypee,  15,  309 ;  professed  to 
write  to  dictation,  510. 

Has  the  clearest  perception  for  many 
years,  that  he  neither  wills  nor  thinks 
anything  from  himself,  ii,  239-240. 

In  what  way  he  saw  Angels,  Spirits, 
and  Devils,  i,  257-268 ;  how  he  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  in  the  Spi- 
ritual World,  460 ;  his  acquaintance 
with  Familiar  Spirits,  ii,  512-513; 
often  conversed  for  days  with  the 
Spirits  of  Men  in  the  Body,  526. 

Divine  AppearanctM, — The  Lord  ap- 
pears to  him  at  Delft,  i,  204;  He 
again  appears,  2 10 ;  other  accounts 
of  His  first  appearance,  243;  Sweden- 
borg's  own  statements,  250-254; 
how  the  Lord  was  seen  by  him,  281  ; 
he  sees  Him  as  the  Sun,  and  out  of 
the  Sun,  i,  42  >,  ii,  207,  208 ;  sees 
Him  as  Light,  i,  428;    has  much 
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.  talk  witH  Angels  about  the  Spiritual 
Sun,  ii,  216. 

The  Lord'9  Second  Advent. — How 
effscted  by  Swedenborg,  i,  285,  ii,  20, 
128, 566,  674;  announces  the  passage 
of  the  Last  Judgement,  if,  2  ;  saw  it 
executed  when  wide  awake,  565; 

-  Rome  judged,  ii,  13 ;  Protestantism 
judged,  191 ;  deliyers  the  ood&  of 
doctrine  for  the  New  Churob,  ii,  20 ; 
the  tweWe  Apostles  sent  to  preach  it 
in  the  Spiritual  World,  568. 

Characten  aeen  in  the  Spiritual  World. 
— Spiritual  information  bounded  by 
earthly  experience,  i,  458-459,  519 ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  Uranus  or 
Neptune,  518 ;  states  his  case  to  the 
Queen  of  Sweden,  fl,  67 ;  hb  por- 
traits reflect  his  prejudices,  664 ;  the 
Spiritual  World  the  realm  of  iUusions, 
i,  168,  197,  532 ;  ii,  663. 


Adolphus  Frederick 

...  ii,  511 

Ag^es,  St.        .•• 

•  •• 

455 

Apostles,  the  twelve 

547,568 

Aristotle 

•  •• 

475 

Athanasius,  St. 

...      115 

Augustine,  St.  .. 

•  •• 

484 

Augustus 

...       849 

Brahe,  Count   ... 

•  •  « 

i,  403 

Benedict  XIV.      ... 

...  ii,  450 

Calvin   ...        ... 

•  •• 

440 

Charles  XI. 

...  1,399 

Charles  XII.    ... 

•  •• 

397 

Christian  VI. 

...      289 

Christina 

•  •• 

402 

CScero         

...  ii,  350 

Clement  XII.  ... 

•  •• 

450,454 

David         

...  i,389 

De  la  Oardie    ... 

•  •• 

U,  89 

Elector  of  Saxony... 

...      438 

Elizabeth  of  Russia 

•  •• 

88 

Frederick  V. 

...      507 

Folkes,  Martin 

•  •• 

225 

Fox,  George 

...  i,  388 

GeneTidve,  St.*..  ...  ii,  455 
Qeorge  II.  ...  •••  ..•  #01 
Gustavus  Adolphus    ...        i,  401 

Ghistavus  Vaaa      401 

Oyllenborg,  Oounteaa ...  ii,  500 
John^^t.    ...        ...         ..•      834 

Leeuwenhoek 96 

Leibnits     ...        475 

Louis  XIV 449 

Loyola        453 

Luther •..  437 

Mahomet    ...        ...        .••      486 

Mary     ...        ...        ...  110 

Melanothon  438 

Moses i,  388,  ii,  334 

Newton;  Sir  Isaac ii,  58 

Paul,  St i,391 

Penn,  William       388 

Peter,  St.         ...        ...       ii,  579 

jreter  x.      •«•        ...        ...        vi 

Peter  III 87 

Polhem       i,  393 

Polhem,  Emerentia    ...        ii,  500 

Sixtus  V 452 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans         ...  225 

Stanislaus 424,  519 

Svedberg.  Eliexer  ...  i,  216 
Svedberg,  Jesper  205,  211,  402 
Ulrika  Eleonora  ...  400 

Virgil  ii,  346 

Wolf     475 

Xavier        453 

Zinzendorf       i,  334 

Swedenborg,  Jesper  (youngest  brother 
of  Emanuel),  returns  from  sea,  and 
receives  a  letter  of  advice  from  his 
father,  i,  73 ;  marries  and  perpetu- 
ates the  family,  74. 

Swedenborg  Association,  its  formation 
and  failure,  i,  176177. 

Swedenborg'e  Dreamt  {Swedenborg'e 
Drdmrnar^  1744)  discovered  aud 
edited  by  Kienmiing,  i,  197;  cita- 
ti<msfrom,  198-219,  233-241. 
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Swedenborg  Society,  ii,  633-634. 

Swcdenborgians,  English,  Lacking^n 
on,  ii,  625;  attacked  by  Reid,  626; 
history  of  their  Conferences,  627 ; 
their  statistics,  628 ;  their  hierarchy, 
630;  their  periodicals,  631 ;  attitade 
towards  Established  Church,  631  ; 
tracts,  633 ;  Swedenborg^s  works,  633 ; 
edncational  schemes,  634;  rise  of 
the  body,  635 ;  increase  ceased,  636 ; 
character  of  the  arerage  Sweden- 
borgian,  637,  and  of  their  Societies, 
638  ;  their  preachers,  639 ;  divisions 
and  controversies,  639, 642 ;  Oissold's 
delusive  invitation,  643 ;  their  treat- 
ment of  Spiritualism,  644-646; 
neither  philosophers  nor  saints,  657 ; 
attribate  infallibility  to  Swedenborg, 
657 ;  their  esoteric  and  exoteric  doc- 
trine, 658;  Swedenborg  not  to  be 
saddled  with  Htndmarsh,  660 ;  Clowes 
versut  Uindmarsh,  661. 

Swedenborgians,  in  France,  ii,  646 ;  in 
Germany  and  Sweden,  647;  in  the 
United  States,  648;  characteristics 
of  American  Swedenborgianism, 
649-656. 

Swedes,  Swedenborg's  opinion  of,  ii, 
496. 

Swedish  Bible,  revision  of,  i,  11,  54. 

Swedish  Church,  its  deadness,  i,  71, 
73,  188. 

Swedish  Dictionary,  prepared  by 
Bishop  Svedberg,  i,  28. 

Swedish  Qrammar,  i,  5 ;  Bishop  Sved- 
berg prepares  the  first,  i,  28. 

Swedish  Psalter,  revised  by  Bishop 
Svedberg,  and  suppressed,  i,  12. 

Swift,  his  loneliness,  ii,  671. 

Synthesis  or  Deduction  pleasant  and 
easy,  but  the  source  of  every  error, 
i,  152-153. 

Tafel,  Dr.,  editor  of  Swedenborg's 


Advenaria,  i,   249,   and   SjpirUMal 

Diary ^  289;  his  supplement  to  lAftcf 

KatUf  ii,  73, 75  ft. ;  on  Swendenborg's 

Rules  of  Life,  80ii. ;  his  services 

and  character,  647. 
Tartars,  the  Ancient  Word  preserved 

among  the,  i,  340,  ii,  53,  138. 
Temple,  Dr.,  on  patriotism,  ii,  158  n. 
Temptation,  described,  ii,  35 ;  unknown 

at  this  day,  559. 
Tennyson,    trust    in    the    victory  of 

Divine  Love,  ii,  296;   marriage  in 

Heaven,  359;  relation  of  Man  and 

Woman,  863;  his  enamelled  Muse, 

655. 
Thackeray,  i,  468;  on  George  IL,  ii, 

307 ;  on  rival  oyster  shops,  645 ;  on 

the  solitude  of  genius,  671. 
Theft,    spiritually,    is   the   claim    of 

merit,  i,  425. 
Theology,  may  be  learnt  as  any  other 

science,  ii,  175. 
Theosophical  Society,  ii,  599,  600. 
Thiebault,  ii,  65. 
Thomas.  St.,  quality  of  his  faith,  ii, 

182. 
Time,  in  Heaven,  i,  429 ;  to  God  the 

Future  is  present,  and  the  Present 

eternal,  ii,  297. 
Time  and  Space,  finite — began  with 

Creation  and  excluded  from  God,  ii, 

206,  532-533. 
Times,  The,  ii,  55. 

Tin  Plate,  pamphlet  on,  by  Sweden- 
borg, i,  53. 
Tooth-ache,  induced  by  hypocrites,  i, 

393,  ii,  338. 
Touch,  the  sense  peculiar  to  Conjugal 

Love,  ii,  379. 
Tradesman,  the,  whoacts  from  Charity, 

ii,  161. 
Trent,  Council  of,  ii,  427,  429. 
Trinity,  Doctrine  of,   its  value   and 

meaning,  u,  42, 114, 435,  545, 637  m.; 

2  R 
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as  held  thronglioat  ChrlBtendom  U 
tiie  worship  of  three  gods,  431; 
three  persons  unknown  in  the 
Apostolic  Church,  644;  the  trinity 
in  God  repeated  in  each  item  of 
Creation,  ii,  212,  215. 

Trojan  Horse,  ii,  52. 

Drue  Christian  Rdigvon  {Vera  Ckrie^ 
Hana  Meligio),  written,  ii,  510, 521 ; 
reviewed  523^73  ;  its  profuse 
imagery,  569. 

Tmth,  its  own  evidence,  i,  271  ;  the 
scarce  of  every  Angel's  strength, 
439 ;  its  universal  relations,  ii,  22 ; 
the  suhstance  of  conscience,  31 ;  its 
advocacy  from  self-love,  i,  445,  ii, 
29,  266,  564. 

Tucker,  Dr.,  translator  of  Swedenhorg, 
ii,  202,  597. 

Tulk,  CSiarles  Augustus,  ii,  500  n. ; 
attempts  to  systematize  Swedenhorg, 
616;  condemned  by  Noble,  642  ;  his 
Life  by  Miss  M.  C.  Hume,  617. 

Tulk,  John  Augustus,  ii,  599,  616. 

Tuxen,  General,  i,  121,  289  n. ;  ii,  88; 
Swedenhorg  visits  him  at  Elsinore, 
and  confesses  concerning  the  year  of 
his  birth  and  his  love  affairs,  ii,  503- 
506 ;  Tuxen's  conversion,  508. 

Ugliness  of  Devils,  i,  488 ;  not  ugly  to 
each  other,  492 ;  difference  between 
Satans  and  Devils,  497. 

Ulrika,  Eleonora,  i,  22;  promotes 
Jonas  Unge,  27 ;  succeeds  to  the 
Swedish  crown  and  ennobles  the 
Svedberg  family,  58 ;  Bishop  Sved- 
berg  thinks  her  a  great  hypocrite, 
59;  her  state  and  marriage  after 
death,  400;  visits  Elizabeth  of 
Russia,  ii,  90. 

Underbill,  Dr.,  ii,  73  ». 

Understanding  and  Will,  ii,  23,  231, 
234;    the  Understanding  the  resi- 


dence of  Divine  Wisdom,  226;  an 
organic  form  of  the  purest  sab- 
stances,  227;  represented  by  the 
Longs,  228;  represented  by  the 
Horse,  ii,  50;  controlled  by  the 
AYiU,  178 ;  Angels  wiU  not  allow  its 
subjection  to  faith,  180. 

Unge,  Jonas,  Swedenborg's  brother-in- 
law,  i,  27;  his  malevolenoe,  62; 
urges  Swedenhorg  to  marry,  74. 

Unitarians,  worship  the  Creator  alone, 
ii,  637  n.;  affinity  between  them 
and  Swedenborgians,  637. 

United  States,  Swedenborgians  in,  ii, 
648-649. 

Universe  is  one:  Heaven,  Han,  and 
Hell  knit  together,  i,  381,  459. 

Unaer  Voter  or  Voter  Unser  controversy, 
i,  5. 

Uranus,  absurdly  supposed  to  be  known 
to  Swedenhorg,  i,  160  n. ;  518. 

Uses,  the  Lord's  Kingdom  consists  of, 
i,  472;  He  effects  all  by  Angels, 
474 ;  Evil  uses  enumerated,  ii,  222. 

YAOuuif,  Newton  and  Swedenhorg  on, 

ii,  58. 
Vanity  Fair,  i,  468. 
Yarignon,  i,  33. 
Vegetable    Kingdom,  created    by  the 

Sun,  i,    162;    Animals    bred    from 

Plants,  163. 
Venator,  corresponds  with  Swedenhorg, 

ii,  518,  520. 
Venus,  described,  i,  509. 
Virgil,  said  to  have  visited  Swedenhorg, 

ii,  348. 
Virginity,  is  to  Angels  as  a  cold  wind, 

ii,  361. 
Visions,  impotent  for  regeneration,  ii, 

254. 
Voltaire,   i,   33,  380,  ii,  18,  426,  450, 

508;  on  Wolf,  i,  80. 
Vortices,  i,  97. 
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WADeriiOM,  C.  B.,  i,  231 ;  expelled 
from  the  Eastoheap.  Jerasnlem,  ii, 
603. 

Wahlin,  Dr.,  ii,  689. 

Wallerias,  ii,  345. 

Walton,  Christopher,  i,  321. 

Wars  of  Jehovah,  i,  339-340. 

Water,  derived  from  Air,  i,  90,  and 
Earth  from  Water,  92. 

Watts,  Dr.,  i,  31,  247. 

Wenngren,  ii,  493. 

Wesley,  John,  ii,  480,  682,  666,  669 ; 
publishes  Brockmer's  account  of 
Swedenborg,  i,  220 ;  then  invents  a 
tale  of  his  own,  228 ;  his  credulity 
and  carelessness  about  truth,  229; 
his  fiction  to  be  wholly  divided  from 
Brockmer's  facts,  229;  Wesley  on 
Zinzendorf,  386  n.;  Swedenborg  in- 
vites Wesley  to  Tisit  him,  ii,  684 ;  he 
defers  the  interview  though  warned 
of  his  death,  686 ;  sends  him  a  copy 
of  True  Christian  BeUgion,  684  n.; 
his  enthusiasm  in  Swedenborg's 
favour,  and  subsequent  aversion,  693. 

West,  its  correspondence,  ii,  208. 

White,  corresponds  to  wisdom,  ii,  229. 

White  Horse  (2>«  Equo  AJbo,  etc.), 
reviewed,  ii,  49-63. 

White,  J.  Blanco,  on  monastic  celibacy, 
ii,  372. 

Wilberforce,  u,  430. 

Wicked,  can  be  useftil  as  the  Good,  yea 
more  useful,  ii,  271,  276;  how  their 
passions  are  turned  to  service,  272 ; 
God  equally  with  them  and  the  Good : 
He  is-  their  life,  yet  not  the  cause  of 
their  evil,  286. 

Wilderspin,  Alex.,  expelled  from  the 
Eastcheap. Jerusalem,  ii,  G03. 

Wilkinson,  Dr.  Garth,  ii,  349  n. ;  609, 
621  n.,  641;  translator  of  Sweden- 
borg, i,  177;  equalled  by  Emerson 
to  Bacon,  177. 


Wilkinson,  W.  M.,  visits  Swedenborg's 
house,  ii,  336. 

Will,  a  holy,  the  perennial  root  of 
Wisdom,  i,  446 ;  the  Will  governs  the 
Understanding,  ii,  178;  the  residence 
of  the  Divine  Love,  226 ;  an  organic 
form  from  the  purest  substances,  227; 
represented  by  the  Heart,  228 ; 
divided  into  two  regions — one  for 
Love  of  Self,  the  other  for  Love  of 
the  Lord,  240,  286,  288;  we  have  no 
consciousness  of  its  volitions  until 
manifested  in  thoughts  and  deeds, 
284. 

Will  and  Understanding,  constitute  the 
Mind,  ii,  23 ;  their  mutual  relations, 
231,  234 ;  are  organs  of  reception 
like  eyes  and  ears,  290;  exist  in 
separation  in  Man,  470. 

Wisdom,  of  the  Angels,  i,  440-445; 
God  is  Wisdom  itself,  ii,  197  ;  He  is 
Wisdom  in  Man,  209, 667. 

Wolcott,  ii,  692. 

Wolf,  Christian,  i,  40,  48  n.,  78;  Swe- 
denborg visits  him,  79;  persecuted 
by  the  King  and  admired  by  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  80 ;  Voltaire  on 
Wolf,  80 ;  Swedenborg  compares  his 
philosophy  with  Wolfs,  81 ;  is  be- 
guiled by  Wolf  into  materialism, 
108;  studies  Wolf,  121 ;  adheres  to 
him,  128;  might  have  shared  his 
empire,  174 ;  prompted  by  him,  184 ; 
Wolf  after  death,  ii,  476. 

Woman,  as  her  Body  differs  from  Man's 
so  her  Mind  must,  ii,  364 ;  she  is  the 
Love  of  his  Understanding,  364,  374; 
characteristics  of  her  intolligenoe, 
364;  a  ring  of  love  found  Man's 
intellect,  366;  derived  from  Man, 
366,  368 ;  she  loves  to  be  ruled  by 
Man,  366-367 ;  she  initiates  nothing, 
368 ;  her  perfect  sympathy  with  and 
dependence  on  Man,  369 ;   love  is 
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iMpInt  Into  Man  hf  Imt,  874; 
fionialaiid  Oo^fugil  Lore  teg^ln 
her— proved  by  ezpeiinMnt,  S76; 
aUK>  Uip  of  Infiuita,  408. 

Woodfofd,  Bwedenbofgian  boaidisg- 
■olioolat,ii,6d4. 

Woroeiter,  Hioiiim,  ii,  658II. 

Word,  tiie.  In  HeaTen,  i,  468;  fiiewodai' 
nado  oat  of  tezti,  and  Angda  ifaine 
when  tiiqr  rah  themaelTeB  with  it, 
464;  how  written  in  HeaTen,  465; 
booka  whioh  oompoae  the  Word,  ii, 
88;  ererfthfaig  to  the  extent  of  iti 
hehig  a  word  of  God,  189, 818.  Ste 
Baored  SoripiorBa. 

Word,  the  Anoient»  ennmifieed  hy 
Ckdn  and  rednoed  to  doctrine  hf 
]iSnoeh,l,889;  jawaorrad  to  tfda  day 
hi  T^fftaiy ,  840,  ii,  58. 

Word,  Apoatdio,  ii,  888  ;  dlAniioe 

'  between  it  and  the  Word,  885. 

World,  the,  wQl  nerer  end,  ii,  4. 

Worid  of  Spirita,  betifeen  HeaTon  and 

*HjiIl,i,405;  oharaoter  there  rednoed 
to  ooniiatenoy,  406;  a  stomaoh 
where  the  Good  are  abeortwd  into 
Hearen  and  tiie  Eyil  rejected  to 
Hell,  406,  ii,  7;  so  like  Earth  that 
those  who  Iiato  passed  through 
death  find  it  hard  to  heUere  they 
haye  made  any  change,  i,  407 ;  ex- 
perience of  a  noYitiate  and  a  Jew, 
407 ;  sight-sedng,  and  dropping  dis- 
gaise8,408;  mode  of  Judgement  with 
examples,  409-411;  none  pnnished 
Ibr  deeds  done  on  earth,  411 ;  is  an 


mdnlatimg  TaDey  between  HeaTon 
and  HeU  wftii  gatea  and  wiya  to 
eaeh,  418,  419;  how  Spirits  find 
their  eternal  honie%  418;  HeUa 
ererywhere  beneaA  tiie  Worid  of 
Bphtts^  418;  ia  it  not  Fttrgatory 7 
414;  inatmotlon  of  GentOes  Oere, 
469;  no  one  now  lemaina  In  the 
Worid  of  Spirita  more  than  twenty 
yaara,  i,  405  «.,  ii,  7, 16. 

Worahipt  Is  m^viavpenonal  aflbetaon 
towazda  thaM^  i,  485,  ii,  169; 
mode  of  external  worahip  in  Hearen 
i,  446;  tme  Worship  oonsiata  in  a 
vaeftil  life,  447,  or  in  Lore  to  the 
Melghbonr,  U,  168;  oonaiata  pri- 
marily in  Gliarity  and  aeoondarUy 

'  fai  Piety,  H,  80;  Ita  external  rigns, 
168;  the  Lord  lorea  Wonhip  for 
Man's  aake,  168^ 

WbrMp  tmd  Lom  qf  Qod  fJM  Omku 
at  Amot»  2M),  annoonoed  and  wlien 
written,!,  109;  reriewed,  157-178; 
mnotioed,  848;  itsargomant  aban- 
doned, 887 ;  ii,  816, 665. 

Wretman,  ii,  480.  484» 

Wright,  Thomas,  ii,  600. 

Wrightson,  BoT.,  Henxy,  ii,  501  n. 

Xatixb,  ii,  454. 
"TouBLira,''ii,591]». 

ZmasBoar,  opinions  and  conduct  after 
death,  1,384. 
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